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mother,  79 
Cairo,  in  Egypt,  letter  from,  465 
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Cancer,  of  the  breast,  28;  of  the  tongue, 
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Castleton  Medical  College,  485 
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Chlorosis,  treated  with  manganese,  461 
Cholera,  in  Cincinnati,  48  ;  at  Kalamazoo, 
249,  267,  336;  at  Jamaica,  408;  in 
healthy  and  unhealthy  localities,  411  ; 
treatment  of,  436 
Chorea,  treated  with  chloroform,  507 
Clark,  Dr.  C.  C.  P.    Treatment  of  varico- 
cele, 440;  case  of  strangulated  femoral 
hernia,  489 
Clark's  (Dr.  H.  G.)  dissertation  on  ship 
fever,  85 

Clarke,  Dr.  Edw.  H.    Notes  on  diseases  of 

the  ear,  189,  234,  289,414 
Clergymen,  gratuitous  medical  services  to, 

146 

Cleveland  Rledical  College,  163 

Clinical  lectures,  Dr.  H  J.  Bigelow's,  318, 

325,339,  357,  378,  421,522 
Cliques,  medical,  226 
Club-foot — operation,  421 
Cod-liver  oil,  in  phthisis,  486  ;  demand  for, 

525  ^ 
Codman,  Dr.  W.  W.    Ossification  of  the 

pulp  of  the  teeth,  401 
Con"-ours,  election  of  medical  officers  by, 

144 

Consumption,  on  the  curability  of,  429, 
449  ;  treated  with  manganese,  461  ;  with 
cod-liver  oil,  486 ;  Dr.  Yeoman's  work 
on, 524 

Copper  coin,  case  of  death  from  swallow- 
ing, 161 

Cornell,  Dr.  W.  M.  Inhalation,  155,  329, 
355,  375,  395  ;  muriate  of  opium,  279 

Corrosive  sublimate,  poisoning  by,  106, 
184 

Cranium,  fracture  of  the,  153 
Cretins,  Dr.  Guggenbuhl's  institution  for, 
182 

Croup,  Dr.  Ware's  treatise  on,  46;  prize 

for  best  essay  on,  467 
Crowing  child,  a,  295 
Cummings,  Dr.  A.  I.   Tannin  as  a  medical 

agent,  36 

Dartmouth  College,  medical  graduates,  367 
Deane,  Dr.  James.    Abscess  of  the  .tibia, 
131 

Dengue,  prevalence  of,  438 

Dental  Surgery,  Baltimore  College  of,  24  ; 
Dr.  Robinson's  Address,  85 

Dick,  Dr.  R.,  on  the  treatment  of  dys- 
pepsia, 202, 349 

Dispensary,  Boston,  247 

Doe,  Dr.  J.    Muriate  of  opium,  251 

Dogs,  remedy  for  ferociousness  in,  326 

Dowler's  (Dr.  B.)  necrology  of  New 
Orleans,  362 

Drake,  Professor,  resignation  of,  28 

Dropsy,  of  the  scalp,  62 

Drugs  and  medicines,  adulterated,  report 
on,  256,  269 

Dudley,  Professor,  resignation  of,  28 

Dunglison's  (Dr.  R.)  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,  45 ;  his  Physiology,  206 

Dwarfs,  cases  of,  307,  345 


Dysentery,  epidemic,  in  Lynn,  212  ;  in  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary,  326 ;  at  Cape  Ann, 
309 

Dyspepsia,  on  the  treatment  of,  202,  349 

Ear,  notes  on  diseases  of  the,  189,  234, 
289,  414 

Early  training,  advantages  of,  288 

Ectropion,  traumatic,  339 

Edinbi^rgh  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  504 

Editorial  correspondence — Hospitals  of 
Paris,  22 ;  medical  schools  and  lectures 
in  Paris,  44  ;  Letter  from  Brussels,  63  ; 
Antwerp, 82 ;  Belgium  and  Holland,  98  ; 
Germany,  120,  134;  Switzerland,  155, 
181,  200;  Milan,  222;  Ferrara,  Bologna 
and  Florence,  242;  Florence,  Civita  ^ 
Vecchia  and  Rome,  362,  281  ;  Milan, 
Venice  and  Padua,  299;  Naples,  322, 
342,  425,  439  ;  Malta,  382 ;  Alexandria, 
383,  402;  journey  from  Alexandria  to 
Grand  Cairo,  441,  463;  Grand  Cairo 
and  the  Pyramids,  481 

Education,  medical,  83 

Ellsworth,  Dr.  P.  W.  Cancer  of  the 
tongue,  57 

Emphysema,  following  injury,  460 

Epithelial  disease  of  face,  422 

Erland,  Dr.  W.  T.  Manganese  in  anaemia, 
137 

Ether,  sulphuric,  and  chloroform,  109  ;  in 

child-birtii,  peculiar  effect  of,  227 
Etherization,  honor  of  its  discovery,  65 
Eustachian  tube,  exploration  of  the,  234, 
289 

Extracts,  medicinal,  484 

Families,  attendance  on  by  contract,  147 

Fees  of  physicians,  225,  239 

Female  physicians,  a  dissertation  on,  69; 

school  for  educating,  in  Boston,  84 
Finch,  Dr.  W.  W.    Popular  physiology, 

133 

Finger,  amputation  of  the,  341,380 
Fistula  in  ano — operation,  378 
Florence,  medical  matters  in,  243,  262 
Fracture,  of  the  tibia,  89  ;  of  the  cranium, 
153 

Fragilitas  ossium,  case  of,  160 
Franklin  Co.  (Mass.)  Medical  Society,  286 
French,  Dr.  S.  H.    Disease  of  the  penis, 
457 

Fuller,  Dr.  M.    Case  of  hydrophobia,  197 

Gall-bladder,  case  of  absence  of  the,  17 
Galloupe,  Dr.  I.  F.    Popular  physiology, 
59 

Galvanic  battery,  in  medical  cases,  126, 
224 

Genito-urinary  apparatus,  disease  of,  221 
Germany,  letters  from,  120,  134 
Giant,  in  Boston,  426,  434 
Goitre,  prevalence  of,  in  Switzerland,  183 
Gonorrlioea,  treatment  of,  84 
Greene's  (Dr.  H.)  Introductory  Lecture, 
427 
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Gums,  inflammation  of,  361 
Gun-shot  wound,  remarkable  case,  241 
Gutta-percha  instruments,  165 
Guyot's  Lectures,  84 

Haarlem,  the  lake  of,  101 

Handy,  Dr.  W.  R.  Masked  and  fatal  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  149 

Hare-lip,  case  of,  320 

Harris,  Dr.  A.    Case  of  anaemia,  277 

Harris's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental 
Surgery,  66 

Hayward,  Dr.  Geo.  Statistics  of  amputa- 
tions of  large  limbs,  169 

Heart,  disease  of,  in  the  corpulent,  10  ;  case 
of  softening  of  the,  41  ;  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the,  229 

Heidelberg,  university  of,  135 

Hepatalgia,  or  liver-ache,  472 

Hernia,  strangulated,  cases  of,  33;  ingui- 
nal, 339,  421  ;  femoral,  strangulated,  ob- 
scure case  of,  489 

Homoeopathy,  address  on,  86;  correspon- 
dence with  a  homoeopathic  practitioner, 
165;  remarks  on,  252;  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  Paris,  328 

Hydrangea  arborescens,  314 

Hydrocf^le,  cases  of,  359,  424 

Hydropathy,  lectures  on,  34<) 

Hydrophobia,  diminution  of,  in  London, 
"28  ;  death  from,  164  ;  case  of,  197 

Idiots,  training  of,  527 

India,  medical  and  surgical  cases  in,  255 

Infanticide,  trial  for,  91 

Inhalation,  in  throat  and  lung  diseases,  155, 

329,  355,  375,  395,  528 
Insanity,  in  the  two  sexes,  325  ;  Journal  of, 

326;  produced  by  solitary  confinement 

in  prisons,  447 
Instruments,  surgical,  foreign,  167 
Ipecacuanha,  practical  remarks  on,  3J6 
Italy,  letter  from,  242 

Jarvis,  Dr.  Edward,  on  insanity,  325 
Jaundice,  sulphate  of  manganese  in,  393 
Jewett,  Dr.  T.  H.   Sulphate  of  manganese 

in  jaundice,  393 
Jones,  Dr.  J.  S.     Pott's  disease  of  the 

spine,  402 

Kidney,  disease  of  the,  386 

Larrey,  statue  of,  167 
Lead  diseases,  306 

Leonard,  Dr.  J,  P.  Quackery  and  abor- 
tion, 477 

Leyden,  medical  school  of,  99 

Lip,  lower,  formation  of  a  substitute,  162; 
epithelial  disease  of,  319 

Lithotomy,  operations  of,  469 

Lithiasis,  new  remedy  in,  314 

London,  mortality  in  1850,  446 

Loomis,  Dr.  H.  N.,  trial  of,  for  libel,  53 

Louisiana,  University  of,  medical  depart- 
ment, 25,  248 


Lunatic  asylums,  association  of  superinten- 
dents of,  95,  139;  asylum  in  Vermont, 
387;  in  Maine,  burning  of,  388;  at 
Edinburgh,  504 

Lungs,  vital  capacity  of  the,  431,  449 

Mack,  Dr.  A,  W.    Cholera  at  Kalamazoo, 

249,  336 

Maclise's  Surgical  Anatomy,  25 

Maflit,  Rev.  J.  N.,  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of,  229 

Magnesia,  the  use  of,  202 

Mame,  Medical  School  of,  408 

Malta,  letter  from,  382 

Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  145 

Manganese,  in  ansemia,  137,  460  ;  strength 
of  the  syrup,  166;  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations of,  389  ;  sulphate  of,  in  jaun- 
dice, 393 

Mange,  communicated  to  human  subjects, 
297 

Manslaughter,  by  administering  improper 

medicine,  227 
Martin's  (Dr.  N.)  Address,  145 
Maryland,  University  of,  145 
Mason,  Dr.  VV.  H.  H.    Cancer  of  the  lip, 

197 

Massachusetts — General  Hospital, statistics 
of  amputations  at  the,  169  ;  Medical  So- 
ciety, place  of  annual  meeting,  205,  220  ; 
Medical  College,  265, 306, 406, 485, 496  ; 
Sanitary  Committee's  report,  483 

Mattson,  'Dr.  M.,  on  a  new  method  of 
ascertaining  tfie  healthy  or  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  lungs,  429,  449 

Mauran,  Dr.  J.,  on  the  effects  of  tobacco, 
238 

McClintock,  Dr.  James,  sketch  of,  493; 
his  Introductory  Lecture,  346 

McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  326 

Medical  miscellany,  47,  67,87,  107,  127, 
187,  207,  227,  267,  287,  367,  327,  347, 
3(i7,  407,  427,  447,  467,  487,  507,  .527 

Medical  Journalism,  experiment  in,  526 

Medicines,  pure,  305 

Meigs  (Dr.  C.  D  )  on  diseases  of  children, 
225 

Meliceric  cyst  in  forehead,  357 

Membrana  lympani,  inflammation  of,  189 

Menses,  interruption  of  the,  202  ;  remark- 
able case  of,  492 

Mental  Hygiene,  Dr.  Sweetser's  work  on, 
164 

Mentha,  as  a  remedy,  203 

Mercury,  in  derangements  of  the  digestive 
organs,  203;  bi-chloride,  poisoning  by  ,346 

Middlesex  (Mass.)  District  Medical  So- 
ciety, 427 

Midwifery,  demonstrative,  53 

Milan,  letter  from,  223,  299 

Milk,  as  an  article  of  diet,  349 

Missouri,  Medical  Association  of,  426 

Mitchell's  (Dr.  J.  K.)  Introductory  Lecture, 
505 

Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  Abscess  in  neck  of  the 
bladder,  374 
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Mitchell's  (Dr.  T.  D.)  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics,  105 
Morphia,  the  salts  of,  288 
Mortality  of  1850,  446 
Morton,  Dr.  W.  T.  G.   Comparative  value 

of  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform,  109 
Motorpaihy,  365 

Mott,  Dr.  Valentine,  sketch  of,  370 
Mounds,  ancient,  of  the  Western  States, 
309 

Moustaches,  allei,'ed  benefit  ofj  427 
Murder,  medical  evidence  in  a  trial  fur,  209 
Myringitis,   acute,  190;  sub-acute,  193; 
chronic,  195 

Naples,  letters  from,  322,  342,  425,  439 
Nasal  obstruction,  421 
Nasmyth,  Mr.,  the  late,S348 
Netherlands,  medical  matters  in,  lOl 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Journal,  66,  445 
JSew  Orleans,  necrology  of,  3G2;  inspector 

of  drugs  at,  368 
New  York— Medical  Gazette,  83, 144, 445, 
448  ;  l^Iedical  College,  126;  University 
of,  126;   Register    of    Medicine  and 
Pharmacy,  187;    medical  students  in, 
307  ;  adulterated  drugs  in,  467 
Nile,  the  River,  passage  up,  463,  481 
Norfolk  District  (Mass.)  Medical  Society, 
468 

Nostril,  foreign  substance  in  the,  146 
Nye,  Dr.  J.  M.     Epidemic  dysentery  in 
Lynn,  212 

Obesity,  on  the  pathology  of,  9;  on  the 

treatment  of,  49,  326 
Ol^sophagus,  stricture  of  the,  424 
Ohio,  Medical  College  of,  48,106;  Bel- 
mont Medical  Society,  127 
Ophthalmia,  in  Egypt,  482 
Opium,  muriate  of,  251,  279,  287,  307 

Padua,  Medical  School  of,  302 
Pase,  Dr.  F.  B.    Letter  from  the  South,  435 
Fallen's  (Dr.  M.  M.)  Introductory  Address, 
386 

Palsy  and  apoplexy,  66 

Paris,  hospitals  of,  22,  44 

Parturition,  spurious,  68 

Patent  medicines,  recommendation  of,  20 

Penis,  disease  and  amputation  of  the,  457 

Pennsylvania  University,  medical  depart- 
ment, 55;  Dr.  Bell's  memorial,  125,266 

Pharmacy,  College  of,  in  Boston,  143,  344, 
366,  386 

Philadelphia— College  of  Medicine,  205  ; 

medical  students  in,  307  ;  Lancet,  505 
Phosphene,  phenomena  of,  428 
Phrenological  Journal,  American,  468 
Phymosis,  circumcision  in,  26 
Physician's  Account  Book,  187,  206 
Physiology,  popular,  59,  133, 151 
Physiological  problem,  445 
Physo-Medical  Society,  of  Massachusetts, 

103;  reform  in  practice,  246 
Placental  presentation,  129 


Poisoning,  by  arsenic,  19;  by  lobelia  in- 

flata,  48  ;  by  corrosive  sublimate,  184  ; 

statistics  of,  in  Great  Britain,  228,  508  ; 

by  new  earthen  ware,  385 
Poisons,  sale  of,  in  France,  508 
Polypus,  fibrous,  case  of,  391 
Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  341,  402 
Pregnancy,  spurious, 68  ;  extra-uterine,  368 
Prescription  paper,  for  physicians,  246 
Prescriptions,  medical,  in  English,  65,  75, 

77 

Prisoners,  effect  of  solitary  confinement 
on, 447 

Prizes,  to  medical  graduates,  146,  187 

Probe,  St.  Louis,  the,  526 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  congelation  of,  288 

Quackery,  case  of,  48;  in  the  regular  pro- 
fession, 280,  365;  proposed  remedy  for, 
324  ;  and  abortion,  477 ;  measures  to 
prevent,  485 

Quarantine  regulations,  at  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  383;  in  Sweden,  448 

Quinine,  sulphate,  new  test  for  detecting, 
508 

Races  of  men,  the,  366 
Rankitig's  Abstract  of  Medical  Science,  46 
Renal  diseases,  work  on,  306 
Reynolds's  (Dr.  E.)  Dedicatory  Address, 
2U7 

Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  408 
Robinson's  (Dr.  J.)  Address,  85 
Rock  Island  Medical  College,  348 
Rome,  letters  from,  264,  281 
Rose's  Chemical  Tables,  46 
Rush  Medical  College,  66 

Sacramento  city,  Medico-Chirurgical  Aca- 
demy of,  46 
Sangrado,  redivivu?,  167 
Sanitary  Committee  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
port of,  483 
Sciatica,  novel  treatment  of,  525 
Scurvy,  near  Melrose,  in  Scotland,  88 
Ship-fever,  dissertation  on,  85 
Short-sightedness,  remedy  for,  468 
Simpson,  Dr.  T.  G.    Dropsy  of  the  scalp, 
62 

Simulated  disease,  case  of,  106 

Sisson,  Dr.  B.  B.    Influence  of  ether  on 

the  catamenia,  254 
Sketches  of  eminent  living  physicians,  370, 

493 

Skin,  simulated  case  of  disease  of,  106 
Sleep,  death  from  total  deprivation  of,  528 
Smallpox,  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  214 
Smith,  Dr.  J.  L.,  return  of,  from  Turkey, 
487 

Smith's  (Dr.  S.  H.)  Introductory  Lectur  » 
466 

Snake,  a  double-headed,  287 
South,  letter  from  the,  435 
South  Carolina  Medical  College,  68 
Spectacles,  their  uses  and  abuses,  104 
Speculum,  vaginal,  466 
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Spine,  Pott's  disease  of  liie,  341,  40*2 

ypiromeler,  the,  432,  449 

Spleen,  organic  electric  action  of  the,  29  ; 

rupture  of  the,  294 
Spontaneous  combustion,  alleged  cause  of 

death,  486 
St.  Louis,  health  of,  68,  508 
Stammering,  treatment  of,  366 
Staphyloraphy,  operation  of,  224 
Starling  Medical  College,  106 
Sterility,  proposed  remedy  for,  347 
Stethoscope,  the — new  medical  journal, 

345, 484 

Stille,  Dr.  A.,  departure  of,  for  Europe,  487 
Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  25,  166, 

187,  385,  506 
Surgical  adjuster,  Jarvis's,  248 
Sutton,  Dr.  W.  L.    A  centre  shot,  241 
Switzerland,  letters  from,  l55,  181,  200 
Sydenham  Society,  London,  387 
Syphilis,  tertiary,  321 

Tannin,  as  a  medical  agent,  36 
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ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  OBESITY. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  Gulstonian  Lectures,  de- 
livered in  May,  1850,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Lon- 
don, by  Thomas  King  Chambers,  M.D.  The  numbers  in  this  extract 
refer  to  a  table  of  cases  of  obese  persons  in  a  former  lecture.] 

The  most  interesting  way  of  illustrating  the  pathology  of  obesity  will 
be  to  detail  the  causes  of  death  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  this 
affection.  I  have  put  together  69,  of  which  the  post-mortem  records 
are  thoroughly  to  be  trusted,  67  having  been  examined  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  and  two  by  Dr.  Shearman,  of  Rotherham,  a  gentleman  of  well- 
known  accuracy  and  research. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN  SIXTY-NINE  CORPULENT  PERSONS. 


Medical  Cases, 

Dropsy       -       --       --       --  -13 

Apoplectic  coma      -       -       -       -       -       -  -11 

Pneumonia          -       --       --       --  5 

Pleurisy  (acute  2,  chronic  1)      -       -       -       -  -  3 

Fainting  (fatty  atrophy  of  heart)     -       -       -       -  1 

Aneurism,  1  ;  malignant  disease,  1  ;  fever,  1  ;  rupture 

of  stomach,  1  ;  polypus  uteri,  1    -       -       -  -  5 

Erysipelas  of  face   1 

Surgical  Cases, 

Peritonitis  after  hernia       -        -----  8 

Erysipelas  after  ulcers  and  slight  wounds         -       -  3 

Gangrena  senilis  2 

Diffuse  cellular  inflammation   -     -       -       -       -  -  2 

Secondary  abscess                   -----  3 

Nephritis  after  lithotripsy       -       -       -       -       -     -  1 

Diseased  prostate  - 

Accidents    -                                                    -  10 


The  heart  was  examined  in  57  of  these  patients.  In  7  it  was  found 
healthy — viz.,  in  4  who  died  fi'om  accidents,  in  1  case  of  rupture  of  the 
stomach,  1  of  hernia,  and  1  of  nephritis.  In  the  latter  case,  the  princi- 
pal local  collection  of  fat  was  about  the  kidneys,  where  the  amount 
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usually  found  was  greatly  aug^mented.    In  50  of  the  57  cases  where  the 
heart  was  examined,  it  was  found  diseased.    Of  the  50  diseased  liearts, 
5  were  hypertrophied  and  not  dilated  ; 
8  hypertrophied  and  dilated  ; 
26  dilated  only ; 
11  atro[)hied. 

In  16  of  these,  there  was  an  increased  amount  of  vesicular  fat  about 
the  heart — viz. : 

In  13  of  those  which  were  dilated  ; 
In   2  of  those  which  were  atrophied  ; 
In    1  of  those  hypertrophied  and  dilated. 

In  14  instances,  the  kidneys  were  also  affected  with  chronic  degenera- 
tion, which  in  all  those,  where  an  opportunity  occurred  of  forming  an 
opinion,  seemed  to  be  consecutive  on  the  cardiac  disease. 

A  cursory  glance  over  the  facts  recorded  in  these  lists  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  what  a  great  influepce  over  life  the  disorders  of  the  cir- 
culating system  have  had.  In  the  medical  cases,  the  two  classes  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  whole  may  be  referred  entirely  to  this  source ; 
and  in  the  surgical  cases,  nearly  all  are  of  a  nature  to  be  much  aggra- 
vated by  an  ill-balanced  distribution  of  blood. 

The  change  which  most  commonly  affects  the  heart  is  dilatation, 
probably  dependent  on  the  greatly-increased  quantity  of  capillaries  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  body,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  amount 
and  pressure  of  the  circulating  fluid  upon  the  central  organ.  The  hy- 
pertrophy which  sometimes  ensues  is  not  unlikely  to  be  an  effort  of  na- 
ture to  supply  force  in  proportion  to  the  increased  demand. 

In  11  cases  out  of  the  69,  atrophy  of  the  heart  was  observed,  that  is, 
diminution  in  thickness  of  the  walls  without  any  external  augmentation 
of  size ;  and  in  such  of  these  cases  as  were  submitted  to  the  test  of 
microscopic  examination,  a  deposition  of  molecular  fat,  destruction  of  the 
nuclei,  and  other  evidences  of  degenerated  muscles,  were  found. 

We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  this  fatty  atrophy  or  degeneration 
from  deposition  of  vesicular  fat;  the  first  arises  from  deficient  nutrition, 
the  second  is  due  to  excess.  One  is  a  retrogression  fiom  a  more  highly 
endowed  tissue  to  one  less  distinguished  by  its  importance  and  offices; 
the  other  is  an  increased  growth.  It  is  true  they  may  be  coincident,  as 
in  the  instances  before  us  of  atrophied  hearts  in  obese  people  ;  yea,  they 
may  exist  together  in  the  same  organ,  as  in  two  of  these  cases,  where 
there  was  much  fat  at  the  base  of  the  great  vessels  and  degenerated 
muscle  at  the  same  time.  But  still  they  are  contrasted  conditions,  hy- 
pertrophy and  atrophy  of  different  tissues. 

It  still  remains  to  be  explained  why  these  two  opposite  states  are  so 
often  associated  together  ;  why  degenerated  muscle  is  more  common  in 
fat  than  in  thin  people,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  from  a  paper 
presented  by  Dr.  Quain  a  short  time  back  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society.  It  does  not  arise  from  the  pressure  upon  the  muscle  caused 
by  the  altered  shape  and  size  of  the  heart  ;  for  it  is  equally  apt  to  occur 
in  cases  of  obesity  where  there  is  only  the  ordinary  amount  of  fat  at 
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the  base  of  the  organ,  as  where  the  adipose  tissue  there  is  au«mented. 
Jt  more  probably  depends  on  some  chan{,^e  in  the  condition  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid  associated  with  obesity,  which  renders  the  formation  of 
fibrin  more  difficult,  and  allows  the  muscular  fibre  to  undergo  an  intersti- 
tial decomposition  into  an  oily  matter. 

The  anomalous  state  of  the  circulation  in  corpulent  persons,  caused 
by  the  quantity  of  capillaries,  either  with  or  without  the  cardiac  disease 
consequent  thereon,  is,  I  think,  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  complaints 
to  which  they  are  subject.  The  sluggishness  of  their  blood's  move- 
ment accounts  for  their  proneness  to  cachectic  boils,  to  diffuse  cellular 
inflammation,  to  congestions  of  the  lungs,  liver  and  brain,  and  explains 
why  the  use  of  the  lancet  is  so  hazardous  in  such  patients. 

The  'predisposing  causes  (of  which  we  must  now  speak)  are  of  more 
importance  in  obesity  than  in  any  other  morbid  state.  In  those  who  are 
so  constituted  as  to  have  a  tendency  to  this  form  of  hypertrophy,  the 
most  careful  treatment  will  often  not  suffice  to  keep  it  off ;  while  those 
who  have  an  opposite  diathesis  remain  thin,  let  them  live  as  they  will. 

In  persons  prone  to  obesity,  we  may  usually  observe,  that  the  bony 
framework  of  the  body  is  less  massive  than  in  the  spare,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  smallness  of  their  hands  and  feet.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases  before  us,  this  peculiarity  has  been  noticed  in  the  column  appro- 
priated to  it.  The  same  is  commonly  seen  also  in  cattle  ;  in  buyirig 
beasts  likely  to  fatten  well,  the  grazier  will  select  those  whose  legs  below 
the  knees  are  short  and  taper,  and  refuse  the  long-backed,  heavy-hoofed  ox. 
This  shows  that  bone  has  had  little  to  do  with  the  great  weights  of  the 
obese  persons  recorded  in  the  list.  Their  osseous  skeleton,  the  part  of 
their  body  which  is  of  the  greatest  specific  gravity,  is  smaller  than  that 
of  other  people,  yet  the  whole  body  is  much  heavier.  This  confirms 
what  was  suggested  in  the  former  lecture,  that  extreme  weight  in  the 
human  species  may  be  always  considered  as  due  to  bulk  of  adipose  mat- 
ter, and  not  to  excess  of  bone.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  bone  added  to  the 
body,  to  make  a  person  come  neai  ly  up  to  any  of  the  weight  of  these  cor- 
pulent individuals,  would  render  the  skeleton  too  clumsy  to  answer  any  of 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  A  man  can  move  about  and  work  with  eight 
or  nine  extra  stone  of  fat  about  him,  as,  for  instance,  R.  B.  (No.  30), 
who  is  a  miller  in  constant  employment  day  and  night  ;  but  If  that  quan- 
tity of  bone  was  laid  on  his  skeleton,  the  muscles  would  be  unable  to 
wield  the  deformed  limbs.  The  weight  of  a  man's  bones,  in  the  dry 
state,  with  the  ligaments  attached,  does  not  exceed  a  stone,  at  most,  and 
it  is  easy  to  guess  how  its  relation  to  the  muscles  would  be  altered, 
were  it  quadrupled  in  size  only. 

In  persons  of  hereditary  obesity  the  skin  is  usually  fresh-colored  and 
dry  ;  the  hair  soft  and  fine. 

In  the  urinary  organs  I  am  not  aware  that  they  differ  in  any  respect 
from  others. 

The  digestive  apparatus  performs  its  task  usually  with  rapidity  ;  and 
in  cases  where  fatty  hypertrophy  is  general  throughout  the  body,  1  have 
not  observed  that  tendency  to  constipation  which  is  sometimes  said  to 
accompany  obesity.  The  action  of  the  bowels  is  generally  natural,  and 
in  sonie  cases  they  are  looset 
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Tfie  respiratory  fonction  in  obese  people  presents  as  with  a  well- 
-  marked  and  very  universal  peculiarity.  The  volume  of  air  which  these 
people  are  capable  of  containing  in  or  expiring  from  their  chest  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  ;;veiage  quantity  of  those  of  their  height.  The 
lungs,  instead  of  b.olding  more  air  bee;;  ise  the  body  is  larger,  appear,  in 
these  cases,  of  diminished  capacity.  Thus  the  vital  capacity  of  H.  T. 
(No.  35),  a  man  of  enormous  muscular  strength,  and  in  his  youth  re- 
markable for  his  power  of  wind,  ought  to  have  been  at  least  250 
cubic  inches ;  instead  of  that,  it  is  but  205.  Ch.  S.  (No.  9)  held 
120  cubic  inches  of  air,  whereas  she  ought  to  have  contained  206, 
/  according  to  the  table  of  averages  published  by  Dr.  Hutchinson.  G.  O. 
B.  (No.  18),  when  in  perfect  heahh,  five  years  ago,  held  255,  instead 
of  270  cubic  inches.  He  holds  now  very  much  less,  probably  from 
congestion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  increased  corpulence. 

To  wliat  are  we  to  attribute  this  diminished  capacity  for  containing  air 
in  the  chest  ?  Is  it  from  the  actual  area  of  the  thoracic  cavity  being 
less  in  corpulent  persons  ?  Dr.  Hutchinson  cannot  find  that  it  is  so. 
Here  is  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  the  chest  of  a  stout  man,  standing  5  feet 
7  inches,  and  weighing  1 1  stone  3  pounds  ;  the  other  is  the  cast 
from  the  interior  of  the  chest  of  a  muscular  light  man,  dead  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  health  (in  fact,  the  notorious  Hocker),  who  was  5 
feet  10  inches  high,  and  weighed  9  stone  7  pounds.  The  superficial 
inches  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  inside,  are,  in  the  stout  man,  318  ;  in 
the  spare  one,  one  third  less,  219  only.  The  spare  man,  though  taller, 
had,  then,  a  smaller  chest  than  the  corpulent.  But  was  this  actual  ca- 
pacity represented  by  the  vital  capacity  ?  Was  the  stout  man,  who 
had  the  largest  chest,  as  well  as  the  most  bulky  body,  able  to  breathe 
most  air?  No.  The  vital  capacity  of  the  large  chest  of  the  stout  man 
was  202  cubic  inches  ;  the  vital  capacity  of  the  small  chest  of  the  spare 
man,  233  cubic  inches. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  lays  this  diminished  vital  capacity  to  the  motion  of 
the  ribs  being  impeded  by  the  accumulation  of  fat  outside  them,  but  I 
am  disposed  not  to  attribute  quite  so  much  to  this  impediment  as  he 
does.  With  a  view  of  testing  how  far  it  exists,  I  was  anxious  to  obtain 
some  accurate  observations  on  the  movements  of  the  ribs,  to  which  the 
ingenious  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Sibson  affords  facilities.  With  the 
kind  assistance  of  that  gentleman,  I  have  got  notes  of  the  movements 
of  the  various  parts  concerned  in  respiration  in  the  cases  of  H.  T.  (No. 
35),  Ch.  S.  (No.  9),  and  G.  Wn.  (No.  21).  Our  first  observations 
tended  to  confirm  most  strongly  the  suggestion  that  the  movements  of 
the  ribs  and  diaphragm  were  much  impeded  by  the  accumulation  of  fat. 
For  example,  in  ordinary  respiration,  in  H.  T.,  the  movement  of  the 
tenth  rib,  which  should  be  1-10  of  an  inch,  was  only  2-100  ;  the  move- 
ment of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  which  should  be  9-100,  was  only 
3-100.  In  G.  Wn.the  movement  of  the  tenth  rib,  which  should  be  1-10, 
w^as  only  2-100,  the  movement  of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  4-100.  The 
movement  of  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  which  should  be  30-100, 
was  in  H.  T.  only  12  to  16-100,  in  G.  W.  15  to  20-100. 

The  movements,  however,  of  forced  respiration  presented  different  re- 
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■suits,  being,  iti  fact,  in  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  raised  by 
the  diaphragm,  greater  than  usual,  amounting  to  an  inch  and  a  'ualf  in- 
stead of  an  inch. 

These  were  the  results  obtained  by  applying  the  instrument  to  the 
skin  in  the  usual  way.  But  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  yield- 
ing nature  of  the  medium  through  which  the  motion  of  the  ribs  has 
to  be  transmitted,  it  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  observation,  tliough 
correct  with  ordinary  individuals,  will  not  yield  a  satisfactory  result  in 
the  case  of  the  obese.  There  may  be  a  considerable  motion  of  the  ribs, 
which  is  yet  imperceptible  on  the  external  surface.  And  so  indeed  we 
found  it;  for  when  Dr.  Sibson  pressed  his  finger  tightly  on  to  the  rib,  so 
as  to  displace  the  fat,  the  movement  of  the  instrument  applied  to  the 
ifinger  indicated  that  the  play  of  the  thoracic  walls  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  that  found  in  ordinary  individuals. 

For  instance,  in  G.  W.,  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  which  had 
moved  but  5-100  instead  of  9-iOO  without  pressure,  moved,  wben  the 
finger  was  applied,  10  to  12-100,  or  more  than  usual  ;  the  tenth  rib 
moved  8-100  in  fact,  when  before  it  had  appeared  to  be  moved  only 
2-100.    The  ribs  appeared  to  move  freely  underneath  the  fat. 

We  have,  I  think,  a  right  to  conclude,  from  these  observations,  that 
the  slight  movement  of  the  external  surface  of  the  chest  in  fat  persons, 
as  observed  by  the  eye,  or  by  the  hand  lightly  laid  upon  it,  is  not  so 
much  an  indication  of  diminished  mobility  of  the  bones  within,  as  appears 
at  first  sight.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm 
in  forced  breathing  is  equal,  if  not  greater,  in  them  than  in  others  ;  but 
that  the  upper  ribs  in  ordinary  and  also  in  forced  breathing  move  some- 
what less  than  usual,  but  not  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  external 
surface. 

The  importance  of  these  observations  consists  in  their  application  to 
diagnosis.  They  lead  us  to  be  cautious  in  our  examination  of  the  chests 
of  corpulent  persons,  and  bid  us  not  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  pulmonary  disease,  simply  because  there  is  diminished  vital  ca- 
pacity or  diminished  movement  apparent  to  the  eyes. 

1  was  anxious  to  put  in  consecutive  order  ail  the  facts  I  have  to  lay 
before  you  about  the  lungs  of  corpulent  persons,  and  therefore  I  have 
postponed  to  this  point  what  might  have  been  introduced  when  showing, 
by  reference  to  the  examples  afforded  in  the  casts  before  us,  that  the 
actual  size  of  the  lungs  bears  little  proportion  to  the  height  or  weight  of 
the  individual.  What  I  wish  to  say  now  is,  that  comparative  anatomy 
quite  bears  out  this  opinion.  It  is  seldom  that  an  opportunity  occurs  of 
weighing  the  lungs  of  a  perfectly  healthy  man,  but  healthy  beasts  are 
always  .open  to  observation  in  our  butchers'  slaughter-houses  ;  and  as 
the  animals  are  always  killed  in  the  same  way  in  London,  the  internal 
organs,  when  sound,  appear  to  the  eye  always  in  the  same  condition  as 
regards  the  blood,  &:c.,  which  might  affect  their  weiG-ht.  I  have  thought, 
therefore,  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  what  relation  to  the  weight  of 
the  whole  beast  several  of  the  viscera  bear,  and  what,  also,  is  their  mu- 
tual relation  in  different  breeds  of  cattle  of  difierent  degrees  of  fatness. 
I  have  .therefore  obtained  at  several  slaughter-houses  the  weights  taken, 
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while  the  carcase  was  being  cut  up,  of  the  lungs,  liver  and  pancreas, 
and  the  wei  (ht  of  the  quarters,  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  cattle. 
The  result  ii,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  lungs  bear  no  relation  to  the 
weight  of  the  beast,  or  to  its  fattening  propensities.  Thus,  a  tliin,  large- 
boned  Dutch  beast,  whose  four  quarters  weighed  95  st.  6  lbs.,  had  lungs 
weighing  but  9  lbs.  10  oz.  ;  but  a  small  Norfolk  beast,  weighing  57  st. 
1  lb.,  also  thin  and  unfatted,  had  1 1  lbs.  6  oz.  of  lung  ;  a  Leicester,  of 
55  St.  7  lbs.,  had  7  lbs.  8  oz.  of  lung  ;  small  beasts,  with  20  or  30  stone 
of  fat  upn  them,  had  lungs  similarly  proportioned;  23  "improved 
Scotch"  oxen,  the  quarters  weighing  from  100  to  104  stone  each,  had 
an  average  of  9.^  lbs.  of  luno.  The  lungs  of  beasts  that  fatten  well  do 
not  seem  to  be,  as  Prof.  Liebig  suggests,  smaller  than  the  lungs  of  those 
that  fiitten  ill. 

The  same  observations  on  cattle,  however,  though  they  do  not  enable 
us  to  connect  obesity  with  the  organ  last  referred  to,  show  some  degree 
of  correspondence  between  that  condition,  or  a  tendency  to  it,  and  an- 
other very  important  viscus.  The  size  of  the  liver  certainly  seems  to 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  animal.  The  livers  of  the  lean 
beasts  first  mentioned  weighed  only  13  or  14  pounds,  while  in  the  Scotch 
beasts  they  were  from  16  to  20.  The  pancreas  weighed  aboi>t  a  pound 
in  all  equally. 

Whether  we  shall  ever  arrive  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  the 
form  and  proportion  of  internal  organs  which  causes  obesity  I  know  not, 
but  whenever  we  do  so,  1  think  it  will  be  by  means  of  observations  on  the 
relations  which  these  several  viscera  bear  to  one  another  in  the  healthy 
subjects.  All  that  can  be  deduced  from  what  has  gone  before  is,  that 
their  lungs  are  not  probably  smaller  than  those  of  others,  but,  from  soine 
unexplained  cause,  are  not  capable  of  containing  so  much  air ;  that  the 
upper  libs  are  somewhat  impeded  in  their  motions,  but  the  diaphragm 
not  at  all  ;  that  if  our  race  resembles,  as  it  probably  does,  cattle  in  the 
proportion  of  its  organs,  the  livers  of  obese  persons  are  likely  to  be  larger 
than  those  of  others,  and  their  pancreas  of  the  same  size. 

We  come  next  to  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  reproduction.  Cor- 
pulence has  been  stated  to  diminish  the  fertility  of  the  human  species, 
and  instances  are  quoted  among  the  higher  ranks  where  families  with 
this  tendency  have  become  extinct.  But  this  is  hardly  a  fair  argument  ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  upper  classes  are  never  so  prolific 
as  those  below  them  in  social  position,  and  that  every  aristocracy  in 
Europe,  unless  constantly  recruited  by  new  creations,  would  soon  have 
none  to  represent  it.  Several  of  the  cases  before  us,  who  are  married, 
are  by  no  means  unfertile,  and  some  have  much  exceeded  the  average 
of  four  to  each  married  pair,  which  the  Registrar-general's  report  as- 
signs as  the  number  calculated  to  continue  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion at  its  present  rate.  Two  brothers  and  a  sister,  of  considerable 
obesity  (J\os.  27,  28  and  29),  have  26  children  between  them,  instead 
of  the  average  number  12.  No.  33  has  12  children  ;  No.  35,  11,  though 
his  wife,  as  well  as  himself,  is  remarkably  corpulent,  weighing,  he  tells 
me,  nearly  17  stone;  No.  11  has  had  10  miscarriages;  No.  15  has 
seven,  No.  18,  six,  No.  22,  five  children. 
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Whatever  be  the  form  of  body  which  predisposes  to  obesity  whether, 
what  has  been  here  suggested,  or  any  other  more  hidden  conformation, 
concerned  with  more  mysterious  functions,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
fact,  that  it  is  handed  down  from  parent  to  offspring  in  a  more  marked 
degree  than  any  other  disease.  Thus,  while  13  per  cent,  is  the  full  pro- 
portion of  insane  patients  whose  disease  can  be  traced  to  the  preceding 
generation,  and  per  cent,  the  number  of  consumptive  persons  in 
whom  the  affection  is  hereditary,  we  shall  see,  by  looking  at  the  table  of 
corpulent  persons,  that  their  tendency  is  referable  to  their  ancestors  in 
20  out  of  the  38  cases  quoted,  in  5  more  is  to  be  seen  in  their  collate- 
ral relations,  in  6  only  is  stated  to  be  absent,  and  in  the  rest  is  doubtful 
or  not  known. 

This  hereditary  nature  of  corpulence,  rather  I  think  than  any  pecu- 
liarity of  climate,  has  made  it  endemic  in  several  countries.  It  appears 
to  hold  more  to  the  race  than  to  the  land  they  live  in.  Our  own  nation 
has  been  long  known  for  its  tendency.  Erasmus  says,  that  in  his  day 
for  one  stout  person  to  be  seen  on  the  Continent,  there  were  four  in 
England.  Among  the  pure  Celts  who  live  in  the  same  climate  as  we 
do,  it  is  less  frequent.  It  has  been  diminished  in  our  Transatlantic 
brethren,  probably  from  the  more  general  mixture  of  blood  by  inter- 
marriage. 

In  China  there  is  every  variety  of  climate,  food  and  social  condition,  yet 
Mr.  Finlayson  remarks,  "  The  whole  race  displays  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  obesity.  The  nutritious  juices  of  the  body  are  directed  to- 
wards the  surface,  distending  and  overloading  the  cellular  tissues  with  an 
inordinate  quantity  of  fat."  This  general  tendency  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple can  only  be  attributed  to  the  hereditary  diathesis,  unchecked  by  in- 
termarriage with  others  differently  constituted.  It  is  an  evil  which  the 
exclusiveness  of  that  singular  people  has  entailed  upon  them. 

Of  the  exciting  causes  of  obesity  in  those  disposed  to  it,  none  appears 
so  common  as  the  occurrence  of  an  acute  attack  of  illness.  This  was 
the  case  in  eight  of  the  instances  quoted  in  the  table  before  us,  where 
we  find  scarlatina  (in  two  persons),  "  a  fever,"  gonorrhoea,  childbirth, 
erysipelas,  an  illness,"  syphilis,  quoted  as  the  causes  of  the  sudden 
increase  of  fat.  The  confinement  rendered  necessary  by  the  disorder 
has  probably  a  great  share  in  the  obesity  consequent  on  it,  but  the  com- 
plete change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  body  which  an  acute  fever 
gives  rise  to,  must  not  be  overlooked.  A  full  examination  of  what  we 
know  of  this  change  of  nutrition  in  fever,  and  its  peculiar  connection 
with  adipose  matter,  will  more  properly  come  under  our  consideration 
when  we  arrive  at  the  subject  of  Emaciation.  At  present  it  will  be 
enough  merely  to  allude  to  the  loss  of  fat  which  accompanies,  or  even 
precedes  the  change  of  temperature  in  febrile  heat,  and  to  remark  that 
when  that  febrile  heat  declines,  there  is  a  natural  disposition  to  regain 
fat,  and  in  those  patients  who  have  a  tendency  to  obesity,  the  secretion 
is  apt  to  accumulate  in  excess. 

Accidental  surgical  injuries  are  not  an  infrequent  cause.  This  hap- 
pened, as  before  mentioned,  to  the  boy  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  whose  obesity  was  attributed  to  a  fractured  limb. 
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A  case  was  also  related  to  me  a  few  days  ago  by  a  n  on -professional  gen- 
tleman, who  had  the  misfortune,  some  years  ago,  to  be  thrown  out  of  a 
tandem  in  company  with  a  friend.  Both  were  severely  hurt,  but  the 
worst  part  of  the  consequences  happened  to  the  latter,  who  began  from 
that  time  to  be  obese,  and  has  never  since  recovered. 

An  analogous  cause  is  chronic  disease,  which  makes  confinement  ne- 
cessary without  injuring  the  constitution.  Dr.  Wilson  related  to  me  tlie 
case  of  a  gentleman  laid  up  with  chronic  rheumatism,  who  has  become 
so  unwieldy,  that  he  is  obliged  to  have  a  machine  constructed  to  raise 
him  in  his  bed. 

The  occupations  which  most  dispose  to  obesity  are  those  which  join  su- 
perabundant diet  to  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air;  such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  life  led  by  coachmen.  Moderate  exercise  always  disposes  to  the 
accumulation  of  adipose  matter,  or  what  is  commonly  called  good  con- 
dition. The  fact  is  familiar  to  all  whose  avocations  confine  them 
to  a  sedentary  intellectual  life.  A  few  days'  shooting,  or  a  pedes- 
trian tour  (knapsack  on  back),  though  we  are  knocked  up  every  night, 
adds  many  pounds  to  our  weight.  Ease  and  relaxation  of  mind 
must  of  course  be  taken  into  account  as  an  accessory  cause  in  this 
instance.  Such  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  corpulence  which  is 
common  among  the  prostitutes  of  great  towns  at  about  30  years  of 
age.  1  think  this  is  more  reasonable  than  to  attribute  it  to  syphilis 
or  the  taking  of  mercury,  because  it  is  certainly  the  most  robust  and 
healthy  looking  who  become  so  affected;  and  because  M.  Parent  Du- 
chatelet  informs  us  that  many  in  Paris,  who,  he  is  convinced,  never  had 
any  venereal  complaint,  grow  equally  corpulent  with  the  others. 

In  prisons,  it  is  observed  that  those  who  are  confined  for  long  periods 
on  sufficient  diet,  with  the  healthy  exercise  of  hard  labor,  increase  in 
weight,  whereas  those  who  are  sentenced  to  one  or  two  months  only, 
generally  decrease.  This  is  shown  to  be  pretty  constantly  the  case  by  a 
short  but  accurate  series  of  observations  taken  by  Mr.  Pinson^  the  gov- 
ernor of  Norwich  Castle,  since  the  middle  of  September,  last  year ;  and 
of  which  he  has  kindly  forwarded  me  a  manuscript  copy.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  records  similar  to  these,  where  the  age,  height  and  weight 
of  the  prisonei^  at  different  periods  are  detailed  ;  but  trust  that  the  ex- 
ample will  be  followed  at  other  jails,  for  with  the  accurate  information 
concerning  the  diet  of  the  class  of  persons  observed  which  we  possess, 
it  is  calulated  to  afford  much  valuable  knowledge. 

Tranquillity  of  mind  has  a  well-known  power  over  the  accumulation 
of  fat,  familiar  even  to  the  poets.  During  the  acute  stage  of  mania 
patients  become  emaciated,  but  when  that  passes  off  they  regain  flesh. 
Dr.  Sutherland  tells  me  he  is  accustomed  to  draw  from  this  circumstance 
a  prognosis  concerning  the  disease  :  if  the  mental  affection  abates  at 
the  same  time,  he  views  the  fattening  as  a  favorable  symptom  ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  occurs  without  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  mind, 
it  is  unfavorable.  Very  frequently,  he  tells  me,  when  the  disease  is 
likely  to  pass  into  imbecility  or  fatuity,  the  patient's  face  becomes  fat  and 
pasty  in  appearance. 

One  of  the  individuals  whose  cases  I  have  tabulated,  expressly  attri- 
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biUes  his  obesity,  in  letter  to  me,  to  "  too  little  to  do,  and  a  contented 
disposition." 

Taking  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  of  any  description  is  not  an  unfre- 
quent  cause  of  corpulence.  Those  who  are  copious  water-drinkers, 
seem  to  suffer  as  much  as  the  intemperate,  and  there  are  few  obese  per- 
sons who  are  not  inclined  to  thirst. 

No.  13  (E.  L.  A.)  may  recal  to  our  minds  the  observations  of  Mr, 
Morton  on  sheep,  where  defective  light  was  found  to  add  so  much  to  the 
fattening  powers  of  moderate  diet.  He  was  employed  in  the  cellars  of 
a  brewery,  and,  though  strictly  temperate,  found  his  bulk  becoming  so 
great  as  to  give  him  much  alarm.  He  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in 
the  same  estabhshment,  and  found  the  employment  above  ground  cause 
a  rapid  reduction.  He  has  since  become  a  collecting  clerk,  and  is  di- 
minislied  siiH  more. 

It  would  be  expected  that  want  of  sunlight  would  have  a  similar  ef- 
fect on  colliers,  but  1  cannot  find  that  it  does  so;  probably  their  severe 
labor,  and  the  activity  of  their  skin,  from  working  naked,  and  fiequent 
washing,  may  counteract  the  influence  of  darkness. 

These,  and  a  variety  of  similar  circumstances,  under  which  obesity  is 
apt  to  occur,  may  in  fact  be  brought  under  the  same  conmion  expres- 
sion before  laid  down,  that  fat  is  formed  where  the  materials  are  digest- 
ed in  greater  quantity  tha?i  is  necessary  to  supply  carbon  to  the  respira- 
tion. But  to  cite  more  of  these  circumstances  would  be  an  unnecessary 
consumption  of  time,  and  would  render  this  lecture  rather  a  collection 
of  interesting  anecdotes  than  a  scientific  deduction.- — Lancet, 


AUTOPSY  REVEALING  THE  ABSENCE  OF  GALL-BLADDER. 

BY  D.  B.  TRIMBLE,  M.D.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 

The  subject  of  examination  was  a  woman  aged  55  years,  whom  I  was 
called  upon  to  attend  on  the  6th  of  January.  I  found  her  complaining 
of  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  nausea,  occasionally  vomiting,  slightly 
furred  tongue,  pyrosis,  anorexia,  and  constipation.  All  these  symptoms 
had  been  progressing  for  several  months,  though  she  was  still  able  to 
attend  to  her  household  duties.  Firm  pressure  on  the  epigastric  region 
gave  her  pain,  but  not  acute.  Her  pulse  was  frequent,  though  not  full  or 
tense.  As  her  disease  progressed,  she  twice,  at  considerable  intervals 
and  for  some  hours,  complained  of  pain  in  the  shoulder;  her  appetite 
became  more  and  more  depressed  ;  emaciation  increased  rapidly,  asci- 
tes supervened,  and  death  released  her  on  the  24th  of  June. 

From  the  symptoms,  I  considered  it  a  case  of  chronic  gastro-enteri- 
tis,  approaching  the  stage  of  ulceration,  and  the  treatment  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  views.  The  autopsical  examination,  however,  show- 
ed that  my  diagnosis  was  partially  wrong,  but  at  the  same  time  proved 
that  no  medical  efforts  would  have  relieved  her. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  accompanied  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Gauntt, 
I  proceeded  to  the  investigation,  and  on  opening  the  abdomen,  found  it 
filled  with  serous  fluid  of  a  reddish  color,  in  quantity  about  one  gallon. 
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The  colon  and  the  small  intestines  were  lying  exposed,  and  the  only 
appearance  of  an  omentum  was  a  strip  about  an  inch  in  width,  attached 
to  the  stomach.  We  next  examined  the  intestines,  commencing  at  the 
rectum,  which  was  filled  with  ash-colored  fseces,  and  inflamed.  The  cce- 
cum,  though  less  inflamed  tlian  the  other  intestines,  had  bright  red  patches 
througfiout  its  coats ;  the  colon,  jejunum  and  ileum  showed  strong  evi- 
dences of  inflammation,  being  of  a  dark  mahogany  color,  and  the  coats 
of  the  small  intestines  much  thickened.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
discolored,  but  not  enlartred.  The  duodenum  was  much  contracted  in 
size,  and,  about  that  portion  of  it  where  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the 
ductus  choledochus  penetrates  it,  was  adherent  to  the  liver  and  pan- 
creas. The  stomach  presented  no  signs  of  disease.  The  liver  was  di- 
minished in  size,  the  stomach  being  uncovered  by  the  left  lobe  ;  the  right 
lobe  was  also  smaller,  and  the  portion  attached  to  tlie  pancreas,  together 
with  that  viscus,  were  of  a  cartilaginous  character.  No  gall-bladder, 
or  any  vestige  of  one,  could  be  found,  after  the  tnost  careful  investiga- 
tion. LTpon  opening  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  liver,  a  gall-stone 
was  found  imbedded  in  the  ductus  choledochus,  just  at  its  entrance  into 
the  duodenum.  It  measured  in  its  long  circumference  two  and  three 
quarter  inches ;  in  the  small  circumference  two  inches,  and  weighed 
one  hundred  and  nine  grains.  It  is  of  a  dull-red  color,  with  patches 
of  a  white  crystalline  coating.  The  uterus  was  healthy  in  appear- 
ance, though  filled  with  a  semi-orijanized  substance.  Between  the 
insertions  of  the  round  ligament,  and  the  Fallopian  tube  of  each  side, 
was  a  tumor,  on  the  left  side  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  and  of  an 
osseous  consistence  ;  on  the  right  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut,  and  cartila- 
ginous. They  were  so  situated  that  the  slightest  pressiu'e  on  them  would 
close  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Slie  had  been  married  twenty- 
five  years,  but  had  not  conceived.  Could  these  tumors,  by  their  me- 
chanical effect,  be  the  cause  ?    The  ovaria  were  healthy. 

She  had  suffered  for  some  years  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion ;  but  had  not,  at  any  time,  very  acute  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac, or  epigastric  regions  ;  at  least  none  that  could  cause  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  passage  of  a  calculus  of  the  ordinary  size. 

F^rom  the  absence  of  the  gall-bladder,  no  cystic  bile  could  have  been 
secreted  ;  and  from  the  situation  of  the  stone,  no  bile  could  pass  into 
the  duodenum,  thus  seriously  deranging  digestion  and  nutrition,  produc- 
ing the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  intestines,  resulting  in  death,  and 
the  cause  of  which,  no  art  could  remove. 

The  questions  arise,  what  became  of  the  omentum  and  gall-bladder? 
— or  was  this  one  of  those  abnormal  formations  mentioned  by  authors, 
where  those  organs  are  absent?  If  there  was  originally  no  gall-blad- 
der, how  was  the  calculus  fortned  ?  or  did  its  size  produce  ulceration 
and  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and  its  subsequent  absorption  ?  These  are 
interesting  questions,  but  difficult  of  solution. 

Upon  mentioning  the  foregoing  case  to  a  medical  friend  from  Phila- 
delphia, he  Informed  me  that  he  recently  had  a  case  of  calculi  in  the 
-gall-bladder  and  ducts,  resulting  in  death  in  15  hours,  in  which  there  was 
no  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium  j  but  intense  pain  in  the  left^  ex- 
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tending  to  the  epigastrium.  Two  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  physicians 
of  that  city,  saw  her  with  him,  and  were  not  led  by  her  symptoms  to 
suspect  her  disease,  though  one  of  them  suggested  that  such  might  be 
the  cause.  The  post-mortem  examination  disclosed  the  gall-bladder  fill- 
ed with  small  calculi,  one  of  which,  not  larger  than  a  small  })ea,  had 
closed  the  passage  of  the  cystic  duct.  These  cases  show  the  obscurity 
of  the  diagnosis  in  biliary  calculi,  and  should  lead  us  to  suspect  their 
presence  when  efficient  means  are  unavailably  used  to  relieve  affections 
of  the  stomach  and  howels,  when  timely  resorted  to. — Neiv  Jersey 
ISltdical  Reporter. 


CASES  OF  POISONING  BY  ARSENIC. 

State  of  Ohio  vs.  James  Summons. — The  defendant  was  charged 
with  putting  arsenic  in  a  tea  kettle  of  hot  water,  which  was  used  in  mak- 
ing tea  for  the  family  of  defendant's  father,  with  intent  to  poison  and 
destroy  them.  It  appears  that  on  the  evening  of  the  SOth  of  July  last, 
the  family  were  suddenly  taken,  while  at  tea,  vomiting  and  purging, 
giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  poisoning.  As  soon  as  possible  an  analy- 
sis of  some  of  the  tea  and  matters  vomited  was  made,  which  gave  the 
characteristic  precipitates  of  arsenic  with  ammoniated  sulphate  of  copper 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  sufficient  to  indicate  the  proper  course 
of  treatment  in  the  administration  of  antidotes.  The  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron  was  at  once  freely  given  to  all  that  showed  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning— eight  in  number.  They  all  exhibited  violent  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning, and  all  recovered  except  two.  One  of  these  was  a  lady,  an 
inmate  of  the  family,  about  50  years  of  age,  and  the  other  a  child  3  or 
4  years  old,  neither  of  whom  would  take  the  iron  freely,  but  particularly 
the  lady,  who  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  prostratefl,  and  refused  to  take 
it  freely,  on  account  of  her  listless  and  prostrate  condition.  The  balance 
of  the  family  took  it  for  several  days,  at  intervals,  and  all  recovered. 

Our  main  object  in  noticing  these  cases  at  present  is  to  add  to  the 
facts  in  regard  to  tlie  antidotal  power  of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
the  utility  of  which  was  incontesiably  proved  in  the  above  six  cases. 
The  treatment  was  witnessed  by  several  ofour  most  respectable  physicians. 

In  a  legal \)o\nt  of  view,  it  became  also  important  to  determine  the  na- 
ture of  the  poison  taken.  The  tea,  vomited  matters,  the  slops,  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  lady  who  died,  were  examined  for  this 
purpose  by  Dr.  Raymond,  a  very  competent  and  able  chemist  of  this  city. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  law  and  justice  demand  that  all  the  tests  be 
brought  to  bear  that  are  known,  so  as  not  to  rely  upon  one,  two  or  three 
tests  to  establish  the  facts.  For  this  purpose  the  above  articles  were 
submitted  by  him  separately  to  the  following  processes  : 

Dilute  muriatic  acid  was  boiled  for  half  an  hour  on  clear  strips  of  cop- 
per foil  without  any  change  in  the  brightness  of  the  copper.  Then  the 
suspected  fluids  were  added,  immediately  the  copper  was  coated  over, 
and  presented  the  appearance  of  rolled  zinc.  The  boiling  was  continued 
for  half  an  hour,  or  until  sufficient  incrustation  had  taken  place.  The 
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copper  with  the  deposit  was  introduced  into  a  sublimating  tube  of  French 
glass,  closed  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  applied  until 
the  copper  became  bright — a  steel-colored  crust  was  formed  above  the 
flame  on  the  cooler  portion  of  the  tube.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  was 
opened  so  as  to  admit  air  freely,  and  heat  again  applied  so  as  to  re-sublime 
the  crust.  It  was  then  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white  ring.  The  sub- 
liming tube  and  contents  were  introduced  into  a  test  tube  with  distilled 
water  and  boiled.  This  solution  was  tested  with  sulphate  of  copper 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  and  gave 
their  characteristic  re-actions.  On  this  series  of  processes  the  doctor 
rested  his  opinion  of  the  presence  of  arsenic. 

Marsh's  process  was  also  used,  and  arsenic  discovered.  It  seems  al- 
most impossible  for  anything  to  be  more  perfect  or  convincing  than 
the  above  experiments,  and  they  may  be  instanced  as  a  case  in  which 
chemistry  developes  facts  in  medical  jurisprudence  that  will  admit  of  no 
cavilling.  In  this  process  we  see,  first,  the  muriatic  acid  was  tested  as 
being  free  from  arsenic,  by  forming  mo  precipitate  on  the  copper  foil. 
When  the  matters  were  added,  metallic  arsenic  was  precipitated  on  the 
foil,  changing  its  color.  In  the  next  step  the  metallic  arsenic  was  sub- 
limed to  the  cooler  portion  of  the  tube  ;  then  upon  the  adinission  of  air 
freely  it  became  oxidized,  forming  arsenious  acid,  and  was  again  sub- 
limed ;  and  in  this  form  forming  a  white  crust  characteristic  of  the  white 
oxide,  or  arsenious  acid.  Then  by  applying  the  tests  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  sulphate  of  copper  with  ammonia,  we  have  from  the  nitrate  of  silver 
and  ammonia  a  yellow  precipitate,  the  arsenite  of  the  oxide  of  silver; 
and  from  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia  a  green  precipitate,  known 
as  Sciieele's  green. 

We  may  add  that  two  successive  juries  were  unable  to  agree  in  re- 
ference to  the  connection  of  the  prisoner  with  the  facts.  The  case  lies 
over  until  next  term. —  fVestcrn  (Cincinnati)  Lancet, 


RECOMMENDATION  OF  PATENT  MEDICINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  disclaimer  below  is  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  is  hon- 
orable and  conciliatory  in  its  character,  and  1  think  its  publication  in  your 
Journal  will  do  good.  Others  may  be  suffering  in  o?/r  estimation  in  the 
same  way  as  the  writer  of  the  article  quoted,  either  because  they  have 
not  known  of  their  names  being  thus  used,  or,  if  known,  have  not  trou- 
bled themselves  to  secure  corrections.  The  Puritan  Recorder  is  a  re- 
ligious journal,  of  leading  respectability  in  New  England,  and  of  exten- 
siv^e  circulation.  It  generally  presents  an  intelligent  and  consistent 
view  of  our  profession,  and  has  of  late  published  several  articles  well 
calculated  to  lessen  the  rising  asperities  between  the  medical  and  clerical 
professions.  The  same  number,  however,  which  publishes  the  disclaimer, 
also  advertises  the  said  pectoral,  with  the  reverend  gentleman's  name  and 
the  forged  recommendation  still  appended*  The  editors  have  not,  proba- 
bly, noticed  the  incongruity,  and  will  either  make  the  requisite  correction, 
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or  remove  the  mendacious  notice  alloi^ether.  It  would  be  satisfactory  also 
to  know  whether  the  names  of  Protessois  Silliman  and  Cleaveland,  as 
well  as  that  of  Dr.  Osgood,  have  been  used  in  the  advertisement  without 
their  consent.  The  same  cherry  pectoral  we  see  advertised  weekly  in 
your  Journal.*  Yours,  he.        A.  C. 

E.  Abington,  July  29,  1850. 

"  To  the  Editors  of  the  Puritan  Recorder. 

"  I  have  been  interested  in  some  articles  in  your  paper,  on  the  subject 
of  the  encouragement  which  it  was  asserted  that  ministers  gave  to  pa- 
tent medicines,  to  the  prejudice  of  regularly-educated  physicians.  That 
such  physicians,  who  generously  give  their  professional  services  to  cler- 
gymen, should  feel  hurt  at  iheir  course,  I  am  not  surprised,  and  I  was 
not  aware  that  clergymen  were  in  the  habit  of  recommending  patent 
medicines  to  any  extent.  INot  feeling  myself  implicated  in  any  degree, 
I  paid  no  particular  attention  to  the  evil  complained  of  in  the  articles. 
But  within  a  few  days  I  was  visited  by  an  agent  of  some  one  of  the  rival 
patent  medicine  makers,  and  asked  if  1  gave  my  name  in  a  recommenda- 
tion of  '  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.'  I  answered  in  the  negative.  He 
said  my  name  was  on  the  label,  or  at  least  the  name  of  Rev.  Dr.  Os- 
good, and  in  connection  with  Springfield.  On  referring  to  the  label,  I 
found  it  even  so  ;  stating  that  a  daughter  of  mine,  who  had  been  sick 
for  a  long  time  with  pulmonary  difficulties,  had  been  cured  by  this  medi- 
cine. The  whole  is  a  fabrication  ;  I  never  gave  my  name  to  any  recom- 
mendation of  any  patent  medicine.  I  have  ever  employed  regular 
physicians,  and  I  should  never  take  medicine  under  serious  indisposition, 
without  the  recommendation  of  such  a  physician.  I  have  not  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  practice  of  those  men 
who  undertake  to  cure  all  diseases  by  the  smallest  imaginary  doses  of 
medicine,  or  hot  drops,  or  bread  pills.  I  am  aware  that  in  many  instan- 
ces, the  nervous  system  may  be  affected,  and  that  the  imagination  may 
be  so  excited  as  to  afford  relief  to  the  body,  by  means  the  most  simple. 
But  I  should  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  either  to  follow  the  prescrip- 
tions of  those  who  undertake  to  cure  such  diseases  by  their  nostrums, 
or  to  reconmiend  them  to  my  friends,  to  the  detriment  of  thoroughly-edu- 
cated physicians.    A  good  woman  belonging  to  my  society,  once  recom- 


*  With  regard  to  the  matter  alliuled  to  al)ove  by  Dr.  C,  we  are  g'lad  of  the  opportunity  of 
sayiiio-,  tliat  it  has  alvva\'s  been  the  tlesire  and  intention  of  the  publisher  of  this  Journal  to  exclude 
from  it  all  objectiona!)le  advertisements.  On  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  relating  lo  nostrums,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  that  portion  of  them  having  particular  refer- 
ence to  this  point  seemed  to  include  in  its  censure  the  advertisement  in  question.  On  account, 
however,  of  an  agreement  having  been  made  for  its  insertion  one  year,  it  cannot  yet  be 
omitted.  This  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  knowledge  that  the  ingredients  composing  the 
article  had  been  made  known  in  this  Journal  and  to  the  profession  generally,  and  that  it  had  been 
considered  by  many  physicians  as  not  belonging  to  the  common  class  of  quack  medicines.  The 
publisher  is  still  desirous  of  conforming  in  this  matter  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Association,  which 
we  believe  constitute  an  important  step  in  the  process  of  medical  reform  ;  but  readers  of  the  Journal 
must  be  aware  that  it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  advertisement  of  an  article 
should  be  admitted  or  excluded.  Certain  compounds,  it  is  well  known,  are  in  general  use  by 
the  profession,  and  whose  advertisement  has  never  been  objected  to,  but  which  might  with  strict 
propriety  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  the  Cherry  Pectoral,  so  far  as  the  mode  of  their 
j)reparalion  is  concerned.  These  remarks  have  no  reference  to  the  charge  above  made  of  pub- 
lishijig  false  certilicates,  with  which  this  Journal  has  had  nothing  to  do. — Ed. 
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mended  to  me  what  she  said  would  certainly  cure  the  rheumatism,  with 
whici)  I  was  slightly  affected,  viz.  :  '  cut  a  stick  from  a  poplar  tree,  four 
inches  long,  take  off  tlie  bark,  and  lay  it  away  in  a  bureau  in  a  chamber, 
and  not  look  at  it  for  three  weeks.'  Now  it  is  very  probable  that  in  three 
weeks  the  disease  might  depart  ;  but  I  had  not  the  requisite  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  poplar  stick,  to  induce  me  to  try  it.  It  is  said 
'conceit  will  kill,  and  conceit  will  cure,'  but  I  shall  continue  to  give  my 
confidence  to  physicians  of  the  first  order.  I  should  not  have  troubled 
you  with  this  article,  if  I  had  not  been  told  that  my  name  was  quoted 
to  support  the  practice,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  writers  in  your  pa- 
per to  condemn.  1  never  speak  disparagingly  of  physicians,  neither  do  I 
recommend  my  own  physician  above  all  others.  Ministers  ought  to  be 
careful  not  give  offence  '  either  to  the  Jews,  or  to  the  Gentiles,  or  to  the 
C/hurch  of  God.'  They  may  prefer  one  course  of  pi'actice  to  another, 
and  no  man  has  any  cause  to  be  offended.  I  hope  the  articles  in  your 
paper  may  assist  them  to  pursue  a  prudent  course.  S.  Osgood." 

"  Springfield,  July  16,  1850."  , 
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Hospitals  of  Paris. — Whatever  estate  belongs  to  the  government,  in 
France,  is  designated  by  a  flag,  always  floating.  Thus  are  distinguished 
all  the  churches,  with  the  exception  of  some  little  boxes  where  protestant 
preaching  is  tolerated,  theatres,  guard-houses,  barrack  schools,  palaces, 
halls,  galleries  of  the  arts,  military  stations,  some  if  not  all  of  the  medical 
schools,  and  the  hospitals.  One  of  the  first  hospitals  visited,  was  that  for 
sick  children.  The  little  dependent  creatures,  from  one  year  old  to  ten  or 
twelve,  perhaps,  are  most  anxiously  watched  by  the  physicians  and  those 
under  them.  Their  infantile  tastes  are  particularly  consulted,  by  providing 
one  girl  with  a  little  doll,  another  with  one  a  size  or  two  larger,  also  needles 
and  materials  to  give  them  employment  in  dressing  them.  Boys  have  carts 
in  miniature,  and  some  are  even  indulged  with  a  petit  drum  !  They  were 
all  quiet,  cleanly  in  their  persons,  and  unquestionably  better  provided  for 
than  they  ever  had  been  before  entering  the  institution.  A  fine  lad  of 
seven  or  eight  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  having  been  cut  for 
stone  a  few  days  before.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  operation  ; 
the  sister  of  charity  stating,  as  a  reason,  that  the  boy  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether.  Descriptions  of  this  hospital  have  been  so  frequently  pub- 
lished in  the  Journals,  that  it  would  be  a  repetition,  only,  to  attempt  to  write 
another. 

There  are  a  few  unique  hospitals,  peculiar  to  this  capital,  often  over- 
looked by  medical  visiters,  but  which  are  eminently  deserving  of  considera- 
tion. One  of  them  is  the  Hospice  des  hicurahles  Fenw.es,  whose  origin 
dates  in  1634.  It  is  for  the  reception  of  aged,  infirm  women.  Each  patient 
has  a  sleeping  room,  and  an  adjoining  apartment,  or  parlor.  All  their  wants 
are  abundantly  supplied.    The  grounds  are  extensive,  and  they  eat,  sleep 
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and  recreate  themselves  according  to  their  inclinations.  Something  analo- 
gous is  much  needed  in  Boston.  Funds  might  be  procured  in  a  fortnig-ht 
for  a  generous  endowment,  if  presented  rightly  to  the  rich  men  of  the  city, 
who  never  deny  the  claims  of  charity. 

Next,  VHospice  des  Menages,  where  aged  married  couples  are  main- 
tained in  the  same  way,  the  family  relation  being  in  no  way  deranged. 
Surely  Paris  has  something  to  be  proud  of,  besides  the  monuments  raised 
to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the  national  arms,  in  the  fact  that  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  aged  men,  v;ith  their  decrepid,  poverty-stricken 
wives,  are  here  made  comfortable  in  the  last  stages  of  their  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, by  being  clothed,  warmed  and  fed  at  the  public  charge,  without  being 
degraded  in  becoming  beneficiaries. 

Neckar  Hospital. — A  noble  and  well-conducted  establishment,  although 
wearing  the  impress  of  age,  as  do  most  of  the  similar  institutions  here. 

Hopital  de  la  Salpetriere. — This  is  an  Alms-house,  containing  five 
thousand  inmates,  mostly  females.  Why  it  is  a  town,  as  it  were,  of  itself, 
embracing  extensive  buildings  and  walks,  and  possessing  as  many  comforts, 
if  not  more,  than  are  ever  concentrated  in  similar  receptacles  for  the  poor  in 
the  States.  Country  poor-house  farms,  as  they  are  termed  among  us,  pos- 
sess all  the  real  advantages  of  this  great  station-house  for  poverty,  which 
mainly  consist  in  having  space  for  ranging  within  its  own  vralls.  Beyond 
its  vastness,  there  is  nothing  about  it  particularly  remarkable.  Studenis 
could  not  fail  to  profit  exceedingly  by  attendance  on  the  wards  ;  but  advan- 
tages equally  good  could  probably  be  obtained  in  most  of  the  large  Atlantic 
American  cities. 

Hopital  de  la  Pitie. — Neatness,  order,  comfort  and  cleanliness,  character- 
ize this  house,  or  houses,  for  there  is  a  succession  of  buildings.  A  chapel 
is  the  last  show  of  the  guide.  Some  of  the  paintings  are  to  be  looked  at 
with  respect.  In  the  dead-room  were  nine  bodies,  in  a  novel  kind  of  frame, 
covered  over  with  india-rubber  cloth.    They  were  to  be  examined. 

A  further  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  organization  and  details  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  is  necessary,  before  entering  upon  a  description  or  analysis 
of  its  many  claims  to  the  first  place  among  European  Hospitals.  Day  by 
day,  notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  quite  unfavorable  for 
traversing  long  halls,  sick  wards,  flights  of  stairs  and  arborescent  avenues, 
progress  is  making  towards  viewing  all  the  institutions  in  Paris,  entitled  to 
the  consideration  of  a  medical  stranger.  To  go  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  and  comparing  the  schools 
and  hospitals  of  each,  is  an  exciting  pursuit.  When  the  fatigue  of  travel 
and  the  thrill  of  novelty  have  passed  away,  there  will  be  a  satisfaction  in  re- 
calling, in  the  quiet  of  home,  whatever  has  been  witnessed,  and  turning  to 
advantage  the  facts  secured  on  the  route. 

j\Iost  of  the  hospitals  appear  to  have  as  many  patie*nts  as  can  be  accom.- 
modated,  and  consequently  they  are  the  places  to  learn  diseases  and  the 
best  known  modes  of  prescribing  for  them.  On  retiring  from  a  promenade 
through  a  succession  of  wards,  the  question  obtrudes  itself — do  all  the  sick 
of  Paris  go  to  hospitals  for  treatment  ?  A  bed  is  no  sooner  relieved  of  its 
occupant,  than  another  is  ready  to  take  it ;  and  so  it  has  been  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  Now  the  public  health  is  very  satisfactory,  there 
being  no  prevalent  epidemic,  nor  any  mortality  that  becomes  the  subject  of 
conversation.  Yet,  on  entering  these  great  hospitals,  we  acquire  an  in- 
stinctive notion  that  death  has  active  agents  in  the  capital  of  the  Grand 
Republic.    On  account  of  such  numbers  of  sick  being  congregated  at  so 
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many  points  in  Paris,  students  from  all  countries  flock  hither.  The 
specialities,  too,  or  places  where  only  one  disease  is  treated,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  very  instructive.  With  regard  to  the  punctuality  of  Ameri- 
can students  in  their  attendance  on  the  advantages  thus  presented  to  them, 
it  is  hnvdly  possible  for  a  mere  letter  writer  to  decide.  One  of  these  students 
remarked  that  a  female,  he  believed  from  the  United  States,  applied  for  per- 
mission to  attend  the  lectures  generally.  The  professor  said  he  had  no 
objection,  provided  she  would  put  on  a  coat  and  pantaloons.  From  the 
readiness  of  Americans  residing  in  Paris,  and  travellers  from  America,  to 
employ  one  of  their  own  countrymen  in  cases  of  sickness,  vvhen  one  can  be 
found,  it  is  probable  that  if  an  American  were  established  in  a  central 
position,  and  exerted  himself  to  keep  foreigners  apprised  of  his  residence, 
he  would  soon  have  a  profitable  business.  Several  English  practitioners  are 
in  excellent  repute  here  ;  —  and  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Ricord,  although 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Frenchman,  was  born  in  Baltimore. 


Fatal  Effects  from  the  Carelessness  of  an  Apothecary. — As  mentioned 
briefly  in  last  vveek's  Journal,  an  accident  of  a  very  serious  nature  re- 
cently occurred  in  this  city.  An  apothecary,  Mr.  Wakefield,  mistaking 
the  article  in  the  physician's  prescription,  put  up  for  chloride  hydrar- 
gyri,  the  bi-chloride,  and  thereby,  as  is  reported,  caused  the  death  of 
Mr.  James  Hall,  who  took  it.  We  cannot  conceive  how  such  an  error 
could  have  occurred  with  any  kind  of  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
apothecary.  Bottles  m^ay  be  misplaced,  yet  that  vvould  not  afford  an  ex- 
cuse ;  or  even  the  bi-chloride  may  have  been  in  the  wrong  bottle,  which 
is  still  more  reprehensible.  The  fact  is,  many  of  our  apothecaries  are  not 
sufficiently  educated,  and  not  careful  enough  in  compounding  and  dispens- 
ing medicines.  Too  much  limit  is  allowed  the  apprentice  in  dealing 
with  articles  of  such  potency.  It  has  often  been  advocated  in  the  pages 
of  this  Journal,  that  the  sale  of  such  potent  chemicals  should  be  regulated 
bylaw;  and  further,  that  the  apothecary  should  receive  a  medical  edu- 
cation, and  be  duly  qualified  before  entering  upon  his  very  responsible 
office.  As  the  law  now  exists,  any  one  can  set  himself  up  as  an  apothe- 
cary, even  if  he  cannot  tell  buchu  from  senna  leaves.  In  a  future  num- 
ber we  shall  have  something  further  to  say  on  this  subject. 

In  the  case  referred  to,  upon  the  verdict  rendered  by  the  jury  of  inquest, 
who  investigated  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
Coroner  Smith  entered  a  complaint  in  the  Police  Court  against  Mr.  Wake- 
field, the  apothecary,  charging  him  with  manslaughter.  Mr.  Wakefield 
was  arrested,  and  brought  before  Justice  Merrill,  when,  waiving  an  exa- 
mination, he  was  required  to  furnish  bail  in  $5000  for  his  appearance  at 
the  ensuing  term  of  the  Municipal  Court  for  trial  on  the  cliarge  made 
against  him. 


Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. — The  eleventh  annual  an- 
nouncement of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  has  come  to 
hand.  It  would  appear,  from  the  faculty's  circular,  that  the  institution  is 
well  appreciated  by  those  who  are  determined  to  pursue  the  only  proper 
method  of  acquiring  a  regular  medical  education,  and  particularly  of  that 
part  belonging  to  dental  surgery.  The  faculty  are  composed  of  gentle- 
men who  are  not  only  distinguished  for  their  medicaj  knowledge,  but  are 
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among"  the  foremost  of  dental  operators.  Under  the  favorable  auspices 
of  the  College,  the  dental  student  possesses  all  the  appliances  to  make 
him  proficient  in  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  his  chosen  profession.  We 
notice  among  the  board  of  examiners,  for  the  present  session,  our  fellow 
townsman,  Dr.  Daniel  Harwood.  The  whole  number  already  graduated 
at  this  College  is  eighty-two,  six  of  whom  are  from  Massachusetts. 

An  address  by  E.  Townsend,  D.D.S.,  delivered  before  the  graduating  class 
of  this  College,  at  the  tenth  annual  commencement,  contains  much  good 
and  kind  advice,  and  which  was  calculated  to  make  an  impression  upon 
his  audience.  The  doctor  is  severe  upon  those  who  indulge  in  the  use 
of  tobacco,  and  perhaps  his  severity  may  be  considered  very  proper. 

A  valedictory  address  also  delivered  before  the  graduating  class  of  the 
College  by  S.  P.  Hullihen,  M.D.,  D.D.S,,  is  another  most  excellent  per- 
formance. It  contains  the  right  kind  of  sentiment ;  and  if  the  faithful 
advice  given  in  it  were  listened  to,  much  good  would  result  from  it.  Such 
parting  salutations  are  expected  from  the  faculty  by  the  student,  and  when 
they  come  from  one  who  seemingly  has  their  interest  at  heart,  they  often 
leave  the  best  of  impressions. 


Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  Neio  Orleans. — The 
annual  circular  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Louisiana 
has  been  received.  There  were  graduated  at  this  institution,  during  the 
session  of  1849—50,  thirty-five  gentlemen.  The  whole  number  of  matri- 
culants during  the  same  term,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-four.  We 
should  judge  the  institution  to  be  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition  ;  and  it 
must  possess  the  confidence  of  the  State  government,  for  the  Legislature, 
at  its  last  session,  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  its  interests. 
This  money,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Legislature,  is  to  be  ex- 
pended for  preparations,  illustrative  of  the  various  branches  connected 
with  medical  science.  With  such  acquisitions  to  their  cabinet,  and  a  full 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  professors  to  make  the  lectures  practical 
and  instructive,  they  cannot  fail  in  making  the  school  attractive  to  the 
student  in  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge. 


Surgical  Anatomy — By  Joseph  Maclise,  surgeon,  with  colored  plates. 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  publishers.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston. 
1850.  Part  3  of  this  work  has  been  received  from  the  publishers.  Our 
opinion  regarding  its  merits  was  given  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, wherein  we  spoke  of  its  being  incomparable,  in  point  of  accuracy  of 
design,  and  in  execution.  With  the  present  number  before  us,  we  cannot 
see  any  good  reason  for  changing  that  opinion.  In  this  number  the  im- 
portant subject  of  hernia,  in  its  various  forms,  is  treated  upon  in  detail,  and 
being  illustrated  by  drawings  from  nature,  is  clear  and  comprehensive. 
There  remains  one  more  number  to  complete  the  work  ;  and  when  fin- 
ished, it  will  form  a  large  imperial  quarto  volume.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  avail  themselves  of  our  timely  advice,  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  splen- 
did work  before  the  edition  becomes  exhausted. 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society — July  Meeting. — The  Society  met  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Thorndike,  of  East  Bosion,  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  re- 
moved by  him  from  a  patient  on  account  of  malignant  disease. 
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Dr.  Ayer  mentioned  two  cases  of  measles,  one  accompanied  by  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs — the  other  by  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  delirium  and 
convulsions. 

Dr.  Pitts,  of  Middlesex  Co.,  related  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  which 
became  ulcerated  in  consequence  of  the  irritating  applications  of  an  empiric, 
and  has  since'  for  many  months  exhibited  the  phenomenon  of  a  flow  of 
milk,  the  woman  not  having  borne  a  child  for  several  years. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Williams  exhibited  the  instrument  of  Mons.  Ricord  for  cir- 
cumcision in  cases  of  phijmosis,  and  demonstrated  the  manner  of  performing 
the  operation.    He  described  the  instrument,  as  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
forceps,  similar  in  construction  to  the  French  dressing  forceps,  but  having 
blades  about  two  inches  in  length,  furnished  on  their  inner  surface  with 
mio-sha'ped  teeth,  and  offering  a  fenestra  extending  nearly  the  whole  length. 
The  portion  of  prepuce  to  be  excised,  is  designated  by  a  line  drawn  with 
ink,  commencing  at  the  insertion  of  the  frsenum  and  carried  obliquely  round 
to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  at  a  point  rather  nearer  the  glans.    k.  large 
needle  is  then  introduced  through  the  opening  in  the  prepuce,  and  carried 
through  the  mucous  membrane  and^skin  at  the  dorsum,  thus  fixing  them  in 
apposition  at  that  point,  where  the  excision  is  to  be  commenced.  The 
fenestrated  forceps  are  then  placed  upon  the  ink  line,  and  are  to  be  held 
firmly  closed  by  an  assistant,  whilst  the  operator  passes  from  side  to  side 
through  the  two  fenestrse  a  fine  needle  armed  with  thread  or  silk,  placing 
four,  five,  or  six  stitches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pfepuce.    The  ends 
of  the  several  threads  are  to  be  left  long,  as  they  are  afterwards  divided  into 
halves,  before  being  tied.    The  stitches  having  thus  transfixed  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  the  forceps  are  to  be  very  tightly  held  by  an  assistant, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  an  aid,  by  a  contrivance  attached  to  the  handles  of  the 
instrument,  whilst  the  portion  of  prepuce  not  included  within  the  forceps  is 
excised  with  a  very  sharp  bistoury.    The  excision  should  commence  upon 
the  dorsum,  and  be  carried  between  the  needle  and  the  blades  of  the  forceps, 
shaving  close  along  the  latter.    If  the  bistoury  is  dull,  there  is  danger 
that  the  mucous  membrane  will  glide  before  its  edge  and  the  incision  will 
be  irregular,  or  the  stitches  may  be  cut  and  correspondence  between  the 
edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  be  destroyed.    After  the  excision, 
the  threads  which  were  passed  entirely  through  both  sides  of  the  prepuce, 
are  to  be  divided  in  the  middle  and  tied  at  each  side.    The  skin  and  lining 
membrane  are  thus  brought  exactly  together,  throughout  the  entire  6'(57i?oz<r, 
and  union  by  the  first  intention  is  almost  certain.    The  stitches  may  be  re- 
moved in  one  or  two  days,  and  the  recovery  of  the  patient  is  almost  immedi- 
ate.   This  manner  of  operating  is  an  infinite  inprovement  upon  the  old 
method  of  slitting  the  prepuce  upwards,  downwards  or  laterally;  as  it  not 
only  insures  a  prompt  cure,  but  the  patient  recovers  without  the  slightest 
deformity,  no  inconvenient  and  ungraceful  flaps  existing  to  mortify  and 
annoy  him. 

Dr.  Walter  Channing  reported  a  case  of  prolapsus  of  the  bladder  in  a 
woman  six  months  pregnant.  It  had  passed  through  the  vagina  and  ap- 
peared externally,  separating  the  labia,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  white- 
ness of  surface  and  thinness  of  the  sac.  By  Dr.  C,  also,  a  case  of  puden- 
dal hernia,  of  difficult  diagnosis. 

Dr.  Jeffries  remarked  respecting  cauterization  of  the  uterus,  that  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  as  active  as  a  solution 
of  the  same  strength  ;  —  it  never,  like  the  solid  stick,  causes  hemorrhage, 
whilst  the  same  beneficial  results  may  be  expected  to  follow  its  employ- 
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nient.  His  formula  was  from  one  lo  two  drachms  of  the  nitrate  to  an  ounce 
of  Jard. 

Dr.  Buckingham  mentioned  a  case  of  peritonitis  following  the  cauterizing 
of  venereal  warts. 

Dr.  Channing,  peritonitis  after  the  operation  for  occlusion  of  the  womb 
for  retained  catamenia, — and  another  case  where  it  followed  the  removal  of 
a  polypus  uteri. 

Allusion  to  the  recent  most  unfortunate  mistake  of  an  apothecary,  who 
dispensed  with  fatal  effect  10  grains  of  the  oxz/-muriate  of  mercury  instead 
of  the  same  quantity  of  S2ib-muna\e,  as  was  plainly  written  by  the  physician, 
having  been  made  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  there  followed  a  discussion  re- 
specting the  use  of  Latin  names  for  drugs  and  the  propriety  of  abolishing 
this  practice.  On  motion  of  Dr.  John  Ware,  it  was  voted.  To  appoint  a 
committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  dispensing  with  the  use  of  Latin  in  writing  medical  prescriptions, 
or  instead  thereof  establishing  a  common  and  uniform  novienclature.  The 
Committee  is  composed  of  the  follovvins;-  gentlemen  :  —  Drs.  John  Ware,  D. 
H.  Storer,  and  G.  S.  Jones.  "  E.  W.  B. 

Death  from  Asphyxia. — During  the  last  week  there  occurred  in  this  city 
one  of  those  fatal  accidents,  w4iich  so  often  take  place  from  entering  con- 
fined passages  or  vaults.  It  appears  that  a  man  had  occasion  to  enter  a 
cistern  in  a  cellar  on  one  of  our  wharves,  to  cleanse  it,  and  not  responding 
to  the  call  of  his  fellow  assistant  above,  he  likewise  descended,  and  so  did 
a  third  and  fourth,  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  all  fallen  down 
insensible.  The  fourth  one  escaped  with  his  life,  but  the  first  three  died. 
Sulphurated  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  or  the  oxid  of  carbon,  are  alike 
destructive  of  animal  life,  when  inhaled  without  the  mixture  of  the  other 
gasses  necessary  to  respiration.  Oxygen,  of  course,  is  the  antidote  which 
should  be  immediately  resorted  to.  It  is  said  that  "  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  cases  like  the  one  alluded  to. 
When  one  person  enters  a  passage  or  vault,  and  being  called  upon,  does 
not  immediately  answer,  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  something  is 
THE  MATTER,  and  710  oiie  should  he  permitted  to  follow.,  unless  guarded  by  a 
rope  and  loith  a  lighted  lamp. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  eiuliiis  Saturda}'  noon,  Aug'ust  3,  76. — IMales,39 — females, 37. 
Apoplexy,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  6 — disease  of  the  brain,  I — consumption,  12 — convulsions,  2 
— cholera  infantum,  4 — cholera  morbus,  2 — canker,  2 — child-bed,  2 — dysentery,  7 — diarrhoea,  1 — 
drops}',  3 — dropsy  of  brain,  2 — fever,  2 — typhus  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  1 — hoop- 
ing-cough, 1 — disease  of  heart,! — intemperance,  2 — infantile  diseases,  4 — disease  of  the  liver,  1  — 
measles,  1 — palsy,  1 — suffocation  by  gas,  3 — smallpox,  7 — suicide,  1 — teething,  2 — unknown,  1 — 
worms,  1. 

Under  5  years,  34 — between  5  and  20  years,  8 — l>etween  20  and  40  yf^ars,  22 — between  40 
and  fiO  years,  10 — over  fiO  years,  2,    Americans,  3b;  foreigners  and  cliildren  of  foreigners,  41. 

There  were  134  deaths  in  the  week  ending  August  4,  1849,  of  which  50  were  bv  cholera.  Deaths 
in  July,  1846  ,  324;  in  July,  1847,  367  ;  in  July,  1848,  307  ;  in  July,  1849,  421 ;  in  July,  1850, 
271.    Mortality  from  January  1  to  July  31,  412  less  this  year  than  last. 
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Resignation,  of  Professor  Drake. — It  is  with  regret  we  record  the  resig-- 
nation  of  Prof.  Drake,  one  among  the  ablest  teachers  of  our  country.  Dur- 
ing the  past  session,  Dr.  Diiake  occupied  the  chair  of  Practice  in  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Ohio,  which  he  discharged  with  singular  ability  and  satis- 
faction. But,  while  we  regret  the  separation,  it  affords  us  pleasure  to 
know  that  he  left  the  institution  with  the  kindest  feelings  towards  his  late 
colleagues. 

Dr.  DuAixE  is  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  collecting 
materials  for  the  second  volume  of  his  great  work  on  the  diseases  of  our 
country,  and  is  now  on  an  extensive  tour  of  observation  for  that  purpose. 
The  completion  of  this  important  work  seems  to  be  now  the  great  object  of 
the  distinguished  author's  life  ;  and  we  join  in  the  common  feeling  of  the 
profession,  that  he  ma^r  be  spared  to  complete  the  extended  series  of  obser- 
vations necessary  for  the  second  volume. —  Western  Lancet. 


Re-imcc'mation. — March  23,  1S50,  a  report  was  read  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Belgium,  on  a  work  by  Dr.  Van  Berchem  on  variola  and. 
varioloid  disease.  Among  the  propdsitions  contained  in  this  report,  two  in 
particular  were  discussed.  The  first,  that  variola  and  varioloid  disease  are 
both  the  same  disease,  differing  only  in  the  suppurative  fever  that  attends 
variola.  The  second  had  reference  to  re-vaccination.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Academy  that  re-vaccination  is  indispensable  ;  that  the  period 
when  it  should  be  practised  is  not  fixed  ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  re- 
vaccination  should  be  performed  on  a  large  scale,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government. — Londo7i  Medical  Gazette. 


Cause  of  the  Diminution  of  Hydrophobia  in  London. — The  present  rarity 
of  hydrophobia  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  whereby  dogs  are  not  now  al- 
lowed to  draw  any  vehicle  in  London.  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for 
passing  the  above-mentioned  judicious  measure  was,  that  the  canine  race, 
when  employed  in  drawing  vehicles,  particularly  in  hot  dry  weather,  often 
get  so  excited  as  to  become  rabid,  and  then  to  communicate  the  disease,  not 
only  to  other  dogs  and  animals,  but  also  to  man.  Since  the  prohibition  be- 
came law,  hydrophobia  has  almost  disappeared  from  London,  or,  at  least, 
is  a  very  rare  disease  ;  and  this  happy  result  is,  I  think,  so  much  owing  to 
Mr.  Maule's  exertions,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the  measure  gen- 
eral throughout  the  whole  empire — for  the  malady  prevails  elsewhere  more 
frequently  than  in  the  metropolis,  to  which  alone  (and  sixteen  miles  around) 
the  act  now  referred  to  applies. — Dr.  Webster  on  the  Health  of  London. 


Local  Treatment  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast. — Dr.  Grotzner  relates  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  in  which  inflammation  having  been 
excited  by  chloride  of  zinc,  suppuration  was  promoted  by  balsam  of  Peru, 
creosote,  &c.,  together  with  the  internal  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  tumor  was  detached,  and  the  surface  healed  perfectly. — Casper's 
Wochenschrift, 

Resig7iatio7i  of  Prof  Dudley. — Dr.  B.  W.  Dudley,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  our  country,  and  especially  celebrated 
for  his  success  in  operating  for  stone,  has  resigned  the  chair  of  surgery  iu 
the  Transylvania  Medical  School,  Lexington,  Ky. 
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THE  ORGANIC  ELECTRIC  ACTION  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland,  held  on  the  9th  of 
March,  a  deeply  interesting  and  highly  scientific  theory,  regarding  the 
uses  of  the  "  spleen,"  was  propounded  by  Sir  James  Murray.  The 
following  are  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  on  this  subject : 

In  the  year  1823,  a  theory,  called  the  "  Thermo-electric  Doctrine  of 
the  Spleen's  use,"  was  submitted  in  a  thesis  to  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh.* During  numerous  experiments,  instituted  since  that  time  on  in- 
ferior animals,  in  order  more  certainly  to  estimate  the  degree  of  tempera- 
ture there  said  to  be  communicated  by  the  half-detained  warm  blood 
of  the  spongy  spleen  to  the  stomach  and  its  contents,  it  was  found  that 
the  whitish  globular  bodies  and  the  splenic  erectile  tissue  contribute 
not  only  increased  heat,  but  also  augmented  electric  energy,  to  the  gastric 
laboratory  during  digestion. 

As  it  would  require  a  long  time  to  recount  the  details  of  twenty-years' 
trials,  nothing  but  some  of  the  mere  inferences  are  here  brought  under 
consideration,  in  order  to  excite  others  to  repeat  and  improve  similar 
investigations.  Such  experiments  being  delicate  and  difficult  require 
frequent  repetition,  in  many  ways,  to  avoid  the  vast  variety  of  incidents 
which  modify  or  alter  electric  or  galvanic  phenomena  during  such 
inquiries. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  experimental  deductions  which  are  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  this  Society. 

1st.  It  appears  that  series  of  electric  currents  emanate  from  the  spleen 
to  the  stomach  during  digestion. 

*  "  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  principal  uses  here  ascribed  to  the  spleen  are  guessed  at  by 
theorists  among  the  thousand  offices  assigned  to  that  organ.  The  spleen  is  a  lar^e  spongy  mass, 
ou  which  the  splenic  portion  of  the  stomach  rests,  almost  in  contact  with  the  food  to  be  digested. 
As  the  spleen  receives  a  very  large  quantity  of  blood  hot  from  the  adjoining  heart,  this  warm  stream 
contributes  caloric,  as  from  a  reservoir,  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  until  the  alimentary  pulp  is 
raised  to  the  blood's  temperature  at  its  fountain  head.  Whether  this  idea  of  a  focus  for  dilTising 
heat  to  the  stomach  and  ingerta  be  a  correct  notion  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  ;  but  the 
detention  of  the  blood  until  it  have  time  to  distribute  heat  by  communication,  seems  provided  for  by 
the  structure  of  tiie  spleen  itself.  This  is  apparent  from  the  large  capacity  of  the  arterial  branches 
when  compared  with  their  trunks.  If  we  suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  meal,  solid  and  fluid,  shall 
weigh  fifty  ounces,  at  (say)  fifty  degrees  of  heat,  and  that  it  requires  to  remain  an  hour  in  the 
stomach  before  chemical  changes  of  aliment  take  place — if,  during  this  time,  a  jet  of  blood, 
amounting  to  two  ounces,  estimated  at  one  hundred  degrees  of  heat,  shall  part  even  with  one  do. 
gree  of  that  temperature  to  the  colder  pulp  in  the  stomach,  then  the  latter  would  be  raised  to  blood 
heat  within  the  time  mentioned." — Thesis  on  Temperature,  p.  57,  bij  James  Murray ,  M.D,,  1828, 
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2d.  That  the  activity  of  these  currents  varies,  accordinfr  to  the  degree 
of  splenic  distension  by  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  spleen. 

3d.  That  the  currents  of  electricity  are  more  intense,  in  proportion 
to  the  blood's  heat,  to  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  spleen,  during  inspira- 
tion, and  to  the  impulse  and  friction  of  the  circulation  in  the  large  sple- 
nic arterial  branches. 

4th.  That,  in  a  minor  degree,  similar  phenomena  ensue,  even  out  of 
the  animal  ;  when  a  recent  spleen  is  insulated,  and  then  injected  with 
warm  water,  but  still  more  so,  with  hot  liquors,  containing  such  saline 
ingredients  as  prevail  in  the  blood. 

5th.  That  a  spleen  recently  taken  from  an  animal,  when  insulated  and 
injected  with  tepid  fluid,  determines  a  positive  current  towards  the  gastric 
surface  of  the  spleen  when  tested  delicately  by  gold  and  silver  wires. 

6th.  That  contraction  of  erectile  tissue  ensues  when  the  extremities 
of  a  gold  and  silver  wire  touch  at  one  point  the  nerve,  and  at  anoihei' 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the  spleen. 

7ih.  That  contraction,  to  some  extent,  seems  to  be  produced  when 
two  cups  filled  with  water  are  united  by  a  metallic  arc,  one  end  of  a 
spleen  being  immersed  in  one  of  the  cups,  and  the  opposite  extremity 
in  the  other  cup.  But  so  many  uncertain  deviations  of  the  electrometer 
needles  occur  during  this  experiment,  that  more  experience  Is  required  to 
arrive  at  surer  data  regarding  this  part  of  the  trials. 

8th.  That  disks  or  slices  of  spleen,  placed  upon  each  other,  were  in 
most  instances  better  voltaic  piles  than  similar  batteries  constructed  fioni 
equal  weight  of  brain,  liver,  kidney,  pancreas,  or  even  of  tnuscular  flesh. 

9th.  That  slices  of  spleen  are  better  conductors  than  equal  sections 
of  any  of  the  above  materials,  particularly  when  moistened  by  warm  sa- 
line fluids,  or  even  by  tepid  distilled  water. 

10th.  That  the  intensity  of  galvanic  currents  along  the  vasa  brevia, 
from  the  spleen  to  the  stomach,  continues  through  the  gastric  coats  in 
the  recently-swallowed  ingesia,  and  that  the  liquor  called  gastric  juice 
seems  thereby  to  derive  and  exert  some  galvanic  influence  upon  the 
pulpy  aliment,  wliereby  chemical  action  and  digestive  assimilation  ap- 
pear to  be  set  up  and  maintained  among  dissimilar  atoms  of  nutriment. 

11th.  That  so  far  as  the  stomach  and  its  contents  are  concerned  with 
electric  agency,  they  are  more  particularly  to  be  considered  as  passive 
receivers  or  conductors  of  galvanic  influence,  but  that  the  spleen  is  en- 
dowed with  active  powers  of  generating  or  creating  voltaic  evolutions, 
under  favorable  degrees  of  repletion  of  its  vessels,  tension  of  its  erectile 
tissue,  and  of  auxiliary  thermo-electric  principles. 

There  are  no  other  passages  except  the  veins  and  lymphatics  to  carry 
away  any  secretion  or  modified  fluid  from  the  spleen  to  the  stomach. 
But  additional  degrees  of  teu)perature  can  be  readily  communicated  by 
means  of  membranes  and  tissues  in  actual  contact.  In  like  manner  the 
same  conductors  can  rapidly  conv^^  electric  energy  to  the  stomach  and 
its  contents  without  intermediate  vessels  or  efi^'rent  ducts. 

Here  I  wish  to  avoid  the  analogy  of  parts  of  animals  admitted  to  be  en- 
dowed with  independent  electric  powers,  and  also  to  omit  arguments 
drawn  from  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  spleen,  but  I  merely  observe, 
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that  a  natural  pile  or  so^t  bittcry  seems  to  be  consiltuted  in  the  spleen 
by  its  links  of  soft  pulpy  nnbclcs,  each  containing  a  liquor^  not  one 
of  them  isolated,  but  all  (  iK.  iied  to  each  oiher  by  delicate  conductors  of 
moist  threads,  uniiinv  disk  lo  disk,  hke  the  knots  of  a  cord.  ]  have^ 
many  times  noticed  that,  under  favoiable  circumstances,  this  curious  pile, 
so  well  and  heautifuliy  connefcd,  cell  to  cell,  is  capable  of  generating 
or  conveying  voltaic  infnit-nce,  which  agency  seems  to  furnish  another 
argument,  that  "  nothirig  was  made  in  vain." 

12th.  From  the  above,  and  many  other  data,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
if  ever  the  all-pervading  power  of  natural  electric  agency  shall  come  to 
be  studied  for  practical  purposes  or  rational  therapeutic  principles,  its 
application  will  be  different  from  that  blinct  chance  shocks  and  passed, 
discharged  upon  the  human  body  from  the  electric  machines.  It  is 
hoped  the  time  may  come  when  physicians  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  digestive  ailments  of  the  stomach  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  certain  positive  or  negative  electrical  defects  or  derangements,  and 
whether  the  water  we  drink  can  be  positively  or  negatively  electrified,  so 
as  in  some  measure  to  supply  such  defects.  The  same  may  take  place, 
in  some  rational  way,  by  impressing  electric  influence  upon  the  air  in- 
haled by  imperfect  lungs,  and  remedies  may  yet  be  prescribed  to  modify 
or  improve  untoward  or  imperfect  electric  influences  on  the  living  body. 

The  president  said  that  as  Sir  James  Murray  had  asked  them  to  question 
him  upon  the  matters  put  forward  in  his  interesting  paper,  he  trusted 
that  such  members  as  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  invitation. 

Dr.  H.  Kennedy  wished  to  be  informed  whether  the  experiments 
from  which  Sir  James  Murray  had  drawn  his  conclusions,  had  been  per- 
formed upon  living  or  dead  animals?  They  were  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  the  spleen  had  been,  in  numerous  instances,  removed  from  ani- 
mals, and  yet  no  ill  consequences  ensued.  Now,  if  the  spleen  perform- 
ed an  office  of  so  much  importance  as  Sir  James  Murray  had  assigned 
to  it,  how  would  he  explain  the  fact  of  its  removal  from  the  animal 
being  followed  by  no  bad  consequences  whatever?  He  would  therefore 
\  like  to  know  whether  his  experiments  were  performed  on  living  animals, 
how  they  were  conducted,  and  whether  he  was  able  to  discover  any  ac- 
tual current  of  electricity  between  the  spleen  and  the  stomach  ? 

Sir  J.  Murray  said  it  was  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Kennedy  had  mentioned, 
that  animals  had  survived  the  loss  of  their  spleen.  Dogs  had  been  ob- 
served to  grow  remarkably  fat  under  such  circumstances  ;  indeed,  he 
might  say,  too  fat,  because  when  the  natural  electricity  of  an  animal  or 
vegetable  was  interfered  with,  they  became  difl^erently  circumstanced  from 
what  they  had  been  before,  and  either  became  hy pertrophied  or  wasted, 
instead  of  retaining  their  ordinary  condition.  The  circumstance  that 
the  spleen  might  be  excised  without  causing  death,  was  no  additional 
proof  that  this  organ  does  not  do  that  which  almost  every  other  organ 
does,  namely,  supply  something  of  its  own  manufacture,  and  send  it,  by 
means  of  a  duct,  to  the  locality  where  its  office  is  to  be  discharged  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  spleen,  having  no  ducts  for  carrying  a  secreted 
liquor,  secretes  no  liquor  at  all,  but  a  something  of  a  different  kind  w^hich 
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afssisted  in  proiuotrng  the  assimilation  of  the  food  within  the  stoinach 
doini^,  intshoii,  v/hat  in  a  superior  dei^ree  t[)e  electrical  eel  did  for  itself 
for  the  purposes  of  offence  anil  defence — namely,  exercise  a  considera- 
ble deo;r^e  of  electric  enori^ry.  It  was  pretty  well  known  that  the  elec- 
trical system  of  the  electric  eel.  althoii,2;h  occupyinf;  fully  one  half  of  the 
animal's  body,  mi^^^ht  be  cut  away,  and  the  animal  would  not  only  sur- 
vive the  experiment,  but  even  grow  fat.  With  respect  to  the  experi- 
ments from  which  his  inferences  had  been  drawn,  their  details  would 
only  weary  the  Society,  and  consume  time  unnecessai'ily.  They  were 
perforn>ed  upon  animals  both  living  and  dead,  and  might  be  repeated 
by  any  person  who  wished  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions  ibr  his 
own  satisfaction.  In  performing  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  was  right 
to  mention  that  many  circumstances  might  contribute  to  mislead  the  ex- 
perimentalist, and  it  was  on  this  account  lie  had  set  down  some  of  the 
data  he  had  advanced  in  a  questionable  point  of  view,  in  order  to  induce 
gentlemen  who  had  time  and  inclination  for  the  purpose,  to  set  to  work 
and  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  flir  his  views  were  borne  out. 

Dr.  Benson  begged  to  ask  Sir  James  Murray,  if  he  thought  that  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach  went  on  better  when  the  individuars  spleen  was  en- 
larged, or  when  it  was  of  the  usual  size?  It  would  appear  to  be  a  fair 
inference  from  Sir  James's  theory  that  digestion  ought  to  be  performed 
more  perfectly  and  rapidly  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  yet  he 
(Dr.  Benson)  believed  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  fact.  For  instance, 
in  the  temporary  enlargement  of  the  spleen  during  the  cold  stage  of 
ague,  and  in  its  more  permanent  enlargements,  he  was  sure  that  the 
process  of  digestion  was  suspended,  or  retarded,  certainly  not  carried  or^ 
with  more  activity  or  efficiency  than  when  that  organ  was  in  its  norm, 
condition. 

Sir  J.  Murray  explained.  He  was  of  opinion  that  in  cases  of  ague 
where  the  spleen  was  highly  injected  with  blood,  the  latter  was,  in  all 
probability,  in  a  more  passive  state,  in  which  case  it  did  not  possess  that 
degree  of  vitality  and  activity  which  blood  in  a  healthy  spleen  would  have, 
when  creating  and  diffusing  electric  influence  to  a  healthy  stomach. 
They  were  aware  that  in  blue  cholera  the  temperature  of  the  patient's 
body  would  descend  froni  100°  F.  to  70°  ;  and  in  the  cold  stage  of 
ague,  the  temperature  was  occasionally  extremely  low  ;  but  hitherto  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  experimenting  upon  the  spleens  of  patients  who 
had  died  of  either  of  these  complaints.  All  his  experiments  had  been 
performed  on  the  inferior  animals,  and  as  he  had  not  been  lucky  enough 
to  catch  any  of  them  in  an  ague  fit,  or  in  blue  cholera,  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  take  them  as  he  found  them. 

Dr.  Thorpe  referred  to  the  great  difficulty,  acknowledged  by  Sir  James 
Murray,  of  successfully  conducting  experiments  with  thermo-electricity, 
and  inquired  whether  he  had  performed  any  similar  experiments  upon  the 
kidneys  of  animals  by  injecting  fluid  through  the  renal  artery  ? 

The  president  remarked  that  the  functions  of  the  spleen  and  kidney- 
were  so  difl^erent,  that  he  thought  the  question  of  Dr.  Thorpe  irrelevant 
to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Sir.  J.  Murray  reminded  Dr.  Thorpe  that  he  had  stated  in  his  paper 
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the  fact  of  his  having  sliced  olf  disks  of  the  k-dneys,  pancreas,  hver,  brain 
and  spleen,  and  placed  pieces  of  inoistene(!  paper  between  disks  of  dif- 
ferent structure  ;  and  that  beyond  all  doubt,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  his 
expeiiraents  went,  the  spleen  appeared  to  be  capable  of  creating  a  naore 
active  electric  current  than  a  similar  bulk  of  brain,  liver,  or  other  animal 
substance.  With  respect  to  the  kidneys,  they  iiad,  as  the  president  had 
remarked,  to  deal  with  a  material  totally  different  from  the  spleen. 
The  kidney  was  a  hard,  glandular  body,  the  texture  of  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly unlike  that  of  the  spleen,  and  its  power  of  conveying  the 
electric  influence  must  also  be  widely  differ>ent,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
extraneous  salts  within  the  organ. 

Dr.  Geoghegan  said,  that  although  the  details  of  Sir.  James  Murray's 
experiments  had  not  come  before  them,  yet  they  were  entitiled,  from 
.analogy  and  from  the  observations  of  other  physiologists,  to  conclude 
that  the  electric  fluid  did  circulate  through  the  body.  It  had  already 
been  positively  determined  that  electrical  currents  circulated  between  the 
stomach  and  the  liver,  the  former  representing  the  positive,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  negative  poles  ;  and  similar  currents  circulated  between  the  in- 
terior and  the  exterior  of  muscles.  There  was  therefore  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  currents  of  electricity,  such  as  James  Murray  had  spoken 
of,  did  not  circulate  between  the  spleen  and  stomach,  but  he  felt  bound 
at  the  same  time  to  say  that  Sir  James  Murray  had  not  brought  forward 
sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  the  Society  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  in- 
ferences. 

Sir  J.  Murray  stated  that  the  details  of  his  experiments  were  so  co- 
pious and  so  dry  that  the  patience  of  the  Society  would  be  quite  worn 
out  before  he  liad  read  them  half  through.  They  were,  however,  ex- 
periments of  such  a  simple  kind  that  any  person  who  pleased  could 
readily  perform  them  for  himself.  Three  manuscript  volumes  of  these 
details  had  been  formerly  laid  on  the  Society's  table.*  ,  ^ 


TWO  CASES  OF  STRANGULATED  HERNIA,  HAVING  THE  STRICTURE 
IN  THE  NECK  Or  THE  SAC 

&Y  T.  WOOD,  M.D.,  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Edinburgh  "  Monthly  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Science,"  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  is  reported,  in  which  the 
stricture  is  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  reducible  with  the  tumor.  I  have 
met  with  two  such  cases  in  the  course  of  my  practice. 


*  The  galvanic  circle  requires  three  substances — two  excitors  of  electricity,  and  one  conductor 
connecting-  ihem  5  the  excitors  may  be  two  dissimilar  animal  substances,  such  as  nerve  and  muscle, 
muscle  and  skin,  and  so  on  5  (he  conductor  may  likewise  be  a  third  animal  substance,  or  may  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  one  of  the  excitors.  Thus,  then,  the  white  corpuscular  substance  in  the 
spleen,  and  the  red  erectile  material  of  that  organ,  when  united  by  the  moist  membranous  links  of 
processes,  which  complete  the  circle,  like  chains,  possess  all  the  requisite  qualities  of  true  galvanic 
circles,  interlaee  by  conducting  fibres  or  threads,  ramifying  from  one  globular  body  to  another, 
througli  the  whole  structure  of  the  spleen,  and  capable  of  impressing  marked  galvanic  changes  on 
the  torrents  of  blood  passing  through  that  organ.  Alternate  sections  of  recent  cortical  and  medul- 
lary disks  of  brain,  with  membranes  of  dura  mater  interposed,  also  affect  the  galvanometer,  but 
more  feebly, 


• 
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CASf*:  I.— Ii  tlit'  w.iiiHi  of  1843,  I  was  summoned  to  see  Jame?' 
Hanna,  of  I iaii is-jii  county,  Oliio,  in  consultation  with  Drs.  Kenedy  and 
Hammond.  On  examinaiicHi,  I  foutid  in  the  riglit  ingninal  canal,  a 
hard  tnmoi',  about  the  sixe  of  a  hen's  egg,  \\  hich  could  by  pressure  be 
moved  upward,  so  as  to  nearly  disappear,  flaiterino;  us  with  the  hope 
that  it  was  reduced  ;  but  on  rertjovin^  the  pressure  a  few  minutes,  it 
would  return  to  its  old  position.  Syn)ptOH!S  of  strangulation  had  existed 
forty-eight  hours,  and  nearly  every  I'emedy  had  been  tried  before  my 
arrival,  except  the  operation.  Stercoracoous  matter  had  been  vomited 
freely,  and  any thin^i  swallowed  would  excite  emesis.  I  proposed  a  speedy 
operation  as  the  only  ho[)e.  To  this  Dr.  Kenedy  objected,  by  staling 
that  lie  had  known  three  members  of  Mr.  Hanna's  family  to  die  from 
strangulated  hernia,  similar  to  the  present  case — that  they  had  all  been 
0[)erated  on  by  skilful  surgeons,  and  the  bowel  returned  into  the  abdo- 
liien  without  any  cessation  of  the  symptoms  of  strangulation,  and  that  they 
had  tried  the  most  active  means  in  their  reach  to  procure  a  passage  through 
the  bowels  after  the  operation,'  but  in  neither  case  could  it  be  done. 
The  patient  himself  thought  his  case  a  hopeless  one,  as  he  had  seen  the 
fatal  results  of  the  operations  on  his  father,  brother  and  sister  ;  yet  he 
was  willing  to  submit  to  the  operation  if  we  thought  it  would  give  him 
any  chance  for  his  life.  Dr.  K.'s  objections  went  no  farther  than  that 
he  considered  it  useless,  and  would  give  unnecessary  pain  ;  and  these  he 
urged  no  further — so  the  operation  was  decided  on.  I  made  an  incision 
in  the  usual  form,  and  opened  the  sac.  On  introducing  the  finger,  I  was 
somewhat  puzzled  to  find  so  slight  a  resistance  at  the  internal  ring  ;  but 
I  made  a  gentle  enlargement  of  it,  with  the  bistoury,  and  returned,  with- 
out difficulty,  t[)e  tumor  in  mass  into  the  abdomen,  feeling  at  the  same 
time  a  conviction  that  the  bowel  was  not  relieved  from  stricture.  1  then 
requested  Drs.  K.  and  H.  to  examine  the  wound,  and  see  if  they  con- 
sidered that  the  bowel  was  properly  reduced.  They  did  so,  and  de- 
'ided  that  all  was  right.  The  wound  was  then  closed  with  adhesive 
strips,  and  a  compress  with  a  tight  bandage  applied. 

Having  rode  about  twenty  miles,  in  an  intensely  cold  night,  I  was  tired 
and  went  to  bed,  leaving  directions  to  be  awakened  in  two  hours  if  the 
vomiting  still  continued.  In  two  hours  I  was  called  up,  and  found  all 
the  symptoms  decidedly  worse.  I  then  determined  to  open  the  wound 
and  make  further  search  for  the  difficulty.  The  tumor  was  readily 
brought  down  again  and  examined,  when  a  stricture  was  found  to  exist, 
passing  round  the  bowel  in  a  spiral  direction.  As  soon  as  it  was  cut,  the 
tufnor  was  dissolved,  and  passed  back  with  instant  relief.  All  the  pa- 
tient's distressing  symptoms  disap})eared  from  that  time,  and  in  an  hour 
a  free  passage  was  had  from  the  bowels.  He  soon  recovered  and  is  still 
living. 

Case  II. — A  case,  similar  to  the  above,  was  met  with  in  a  patient  of 
Dr.  Walker's,  in  this  city,  that  I  operated  on,  on  the  26th  of  April  last, 
in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Warder,  Conner,  Walker  and  Slocum,  to  all  of 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  their  kind  assistance. 

The  bowel  had  descended  on  the  right  side,  and  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  extended  about  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
external  ring. 
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Nothing  new  or  unusual  was  observed  till  the  sac  was  opened  and  the 
finger  introduced,  which  readily  passed  through  the  external  ring,  by 
the  side  of  the  bowel,  up  to  the  internal  ring,  and  beyond  where  the  tu- 
mor seemed  to  terminate.  But,  although  the  bowel  could  not  be  made 
to  pass  the  ring,  there  seemed  to  be  no  stricture  there.  After  some  in- 
effectual efforts  to  detect  a  stricture  at  that  point,  the  finger  was  with- 
drawn, and  a  careful  examination  of  the  tumor  made  from  its  base  up- 
wards, when  a  spiral  stricture  was  felt,  not  passing  directly,  but  obliquely 
round  the  bowel,  a  full  half  inch  below  the  margin  of  the  internal  ring. 
This  being  nipped,  the  bowel  was  loosened  and  the  whole  tumor  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  followed  by  entire  relief. 

The  patient  recovered  without  any  more  unfavorable  symptoms,  and 
in  one  week  after  the  operation  left  his  room,  supported  by  a  truss. — 
Western  (Cincinnati)  Lancet. 


CASE  OF  RUPTURE  AND  OBLITERATION  OF  THE  BLADDER— DEATH 

IN  FOUR  DAYS. 

BY  E.  M.  PENDLETON,  M.D.,  SPARTA,  GEO. 

The  subject  of  this  unfortunate  accident  was  a  fine,  healthy  boy,  about 
7  years  of  age,  belonging  to  Dr.  Ferrell,  of  this  county.  He  was  ly- 
ing on  the  floor  of  his  cabin,  about  daybreak  on  Friday  morning,  the  18th 
of  May,  in  a  sound  sleep.  A  lusty  young  woman,  in  walking  about  the 
room,  trod  upon  his  abdomen.  He  was  lying  on  his  back,  and  thinks 
her  foot  rested  about  the  navel.  It  occasioned  considerable  pain,  which 
caused  him  to  awake  and  cry  out.  He  was  not  considered  seriously 
hurt,  however,  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  was  sent  for  (a  distance 
of  five  miles)  to  see  him.  Not  being  at  home,  I  did  not  reach  the  plan- 
tation till  noon — thirty-six  hours  after  the  accident.  His  pulse  was  now 
102,  and  rather  feeble  ;  skin  preternaturally  cool  ;  tongue  slightly  furred, 
with  some  thirst.  The  tympanitis  was  considerable,  with  extreme  ten^ 
derness  over  the  abdomen  upon  pressure.  He  had  taken  a  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil,  whicli  had  produced  an  evacuation,  and  had  passed  some  water. 
His  countenance  was  depressed  from  pain,  but  did  not  exhibit  the  marks 
of  a  case  in  extremis.  I  ordered  warm  mustard  poultices  to  the  abdo- 
men, a  large  dose  of  calomel,  to  be  followed  in  three  hours  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  ol.  ricini.  If  the  tenderness  and  swelling  did  not  subside  by 
9  o'clock,  P  M.,  to  apply  a  large  blister ;  which  was  done. 

Sunday,  11  o'clock,  A.  M, — Pulse  125,  still  soft  and  feeble,  and  ex- 
tremities cold  ;  tympanitis  intense,  with  great  tenderness.  Had  passed 
no  water  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  but  had  drank  a  considerable 
quantity.  Medicine  had  operated  copiously- — thick,  muddy  evacuations, 
with  several  lumbricoides.  IJlister  had  drawn  well.  Ordered  spts.  nit. 
dulc,  half  teaspoon ful  every  hour,  in  pumpkin-seed  tea,  with  mustard 
plasters  to  extremities. 

Monday,  9  o'clock,  A.  M, — Pulse  106,  almost  imperceptible,  with 
deathly-cold  extremities.    Had  passed  a  little  albuminous  fluid  per  ure^ 
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thra,  or,  rather,  it  dripped  from  him  while  at  stool.  Tongue  cadaver- 
ous ;  eyes  a  little  glairy,  and  countenance  shrunk  ;  vomiting  a  black 
grumous  fluid  at  intervals.  Pronounced  him  in  articulo  mortis.  He 
succumbed,  Tuesday  morning,  about  daylight,  precisely  four  days  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

Autopsy,  about  Jive  Hours  after  Death. — The  abdomen  still  much  en- 
larged, though  it  had  shrunk  some.  Water  had  been  exuding  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and,  upon  percussion,  the  abdomen  seemed  distended 
with  this  fluid.  When  the  knife  entered  the  abdominal  cavity,  near  the 
navel,  the  Vk^ater  spouted  out  nearly  a  foot  high,  and  continued  for  a 
minute  or  more.  The  cavity  was  completely  full,  and  contained  about 
three  gallons.  After  emptying  it,  we  ibund  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pus  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  but  no  appearance  of  a  bladder.  This  vis- 
cus  had  evidently  bursted  and  become  disorganized  under  a  process  of 
inflammation.  The  stomach,  liver  and  intestines  were  all  healthy. 
The  perinaeum  exhibited  some  patches  of  congestion  and  incipient  in- 
flammation.   The  stomach  was  Jikewise  distended  with  water. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  is,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  the 
patient  lived  four  days  without  a  bladder.  We  have  reported  it  for 
the  information  it  may  afl^brd  in  diagnosis,  and  not  with  a  hope  of  educ- 
ing any  practical  good  from  it.  There  are,  1  believe,  but  few  such  cases 
on  record  ;  and,  never  having  seen  one  before,  1  was  very  much  at  a 
loss  in  forming  my  diagnosis.  I  treated  it,  however,  as  enteric  inflamma- 
tion, though  I  deemed  the  symptoms  as  equivocal  at  the  time.  One 
hygienic  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  case,  viz.,  that  great  caution 
should  be  used  in  producing  concussion  in  that  region  when  the  bladder 
is  distended  with  water.  The  membranes,  being  very  delicate,  are,  as 
the  above  case  clearly  proves,  subject  to  rupture.  Tlie  probability  is, 
that  the  result  would  have  been  different,  if  the  boy  had  been  awake. 
As  it  was,  the  system  was  perfectly  relaxed.  There  was  no  propulsive 
power  about  the  muscles  ;  and  micturition  not  having  taken  place  for 
some  nine  or  ten  hours  previous,  the  bladder  was,  doubtless,  distended 
with  fluid.  The  woman  was  not  large,  but  far  gone  in  her  first  preg- 
nancy— consequently,  was  clumsy,  antl  not  able  to  recover  readily  from 
an  unexpected  step.  In  the  attempt  to  do  so,  she  fell,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  not  more  than  a  moiety  of  her  weight  was  brought  down  upon  the 
boy.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  fatal  step,  and  one  that  teaches  us  a  les- 
son in  reference  to  the  care  that  should  always  be  taken  of  so  delicate  a 
viscus  as  the  bladder. —  Charleston  Med.  Journal.- 


TANNIN,  AS  A  MEDICAL  AGKNT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour ')i ah 

Dear  Sir,— For  several  years  I  have  been  engaged  to  some  extent  in 
investigating  and  experimenting  upon  the  use  of  tannin  as  a  therapeu- 
tical agent,  both  in  private  and  dispensary  practice,  and  I  send  you  here- 
with some  of  the  results  and  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived  in  my 
investigations  thus  far.    I  have  seen  but  little  written  upon  the  use  of 
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ibis  valuable  article,  and  can  therefore  communicate  no  more  than  the 
result  of  my  own  practice,  and  that  of  my  professional  brethren  who 
have,  according  to  my  suggestion  and  request,  noted  the  results  of  its  ex- 
hibition in  various  cases,  and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  the  tannin  in  every  case  where  a  strong  and 
active  astringent  seemed  to  be  indicated,  and  have  never  had  rejjison 
from  the  result  to  regret  its  exhibition.  On  the  contrary,  so  highly  do  1 
esteem  it,  as  an  astringent,  that  could  1  have  but  one  article  of  the  whole 
list  of  astringents,  I  should  perfer  the  tannin.  In  dysenterij,  I  have  used 
it  extensively,  either  alone  or  combined  with  opium  in  some  form,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  so  far  as  an  astringent  is  indicated,  we  cannot  desire  an 
article  more  prompt  in  its  action  or  salutary  in  its  application,  than  tan- 
nin. I  could  cite,  probably,  more  than  one  thousand  cases  of  dysen- 
tery, diarrlicea,  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  and  other  bowel  affections,  in 
whicl)  I  have  used  this  article  within  two  or  three  years,  and  in  no 
case  liave  I  regretted  having  given  it,  and  in  very  few  indeed  did  it 
fail  of  producing  the  desired  effect.  Dr.  S.  S.  W  hitney,  of  Dedham,  in- 
forms me  that  he  uses  it  almost  exclusively  in  dysentery,  whenever  an 
article  of  this  class  seems  to  be  indicated,  and  values  it  very  highly. 
There  is  no  danger  in  the  use  of  tannin  to  almost  any  extent,  as  its  only 
odect  when  given  in  large  doses,  or  repeated  for  a  length  of  time,  is  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  acet.  plumbi,  and 
many  others  of  the  astringents  heretofore  in  use  in  dysentery.  Again, 
the  tannin  possesses  the  astringent  property  in  so  concentrated  a  form, 
that  very  small  doses  are  sufficient  ;  which,  especially  in  the  case  of 
children,  is  a  great  desideratum.  Several  of  my  professional  brethren  in 
this  city,  and  in  the  country,  have  added  their  testimony  in  favor  of  tan- 
nin in  dysentery,  as  well  as  in  various  other  diseases  which  1  shall  notice 
ere  I  close.  I  will  give  a  few  of  the  formulae  which  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  prescribe  in  adult's  and  children's  cases  :  R.  Tannin,  9j.  ; 
opii  in  pulv.,  Bss.  ;  secale  cornuti,  gr.  xv. ;  sacch.  alb.,  5  ss.  M.  Ft. 
chart,  no.  x.  For  adult  males,  and  females  where  the  secale  cornuii  is 
admissible.  Or,  R.  Tannin,  gr.  x.  ;  ip.  et  op.  c.  p.,  9  j.  ;  pulv.  cretae 
comp.,  5  ss. ;  sacch.  alb.,  9j.  M.  Ft.  chart,  no.  x.  vel  xv.,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  child,  or  from  1  to  5  years.  Or,  R.  Tannin, 
gr.  XXV.;  pulv.  opii,  gr.  x. ;  ext.  cicutae,  gr.  viij. ;  ipecac,  pulv.,  gr.  x. 
M.    Ft.  pilules  no.  x.    One  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  some  cases  1  have,  in  prescribing  for  ciiildren,  given  the  tannin 
combined  with  Dover's  powder  ground  down  with  white  sugar ;  and  of 
course  the  prescription  must  be  so  altered  as  to  conform  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  case.  Of  course  other  appropriate  treatment 
is  necessary,  as  in  all  other  cases,  as  we  are  merely  proposing  one  class 
at  present,  viz.,  astringents  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  my  brethren  in  the 
healing  art  will  find,  on  application  of  this  article,  and  close  observation, 
that  we  have  an  article  worthy  of  our  confidence,  upon  which  to  depend 
in  cases  of  emergency.  I  could  relate  almost  any  number  of  cases  to 
substantiate  my  position  in  relation  to  the  utility  of  tannin  in  bowel 
diseases,  but  consider  it  unnecessary,  since  it  is  easy  to  try  the  ariicle, 
and  test  its  merits  and  its  claim  to  confidence. 
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Ag;ain,  I  have  successfully  used  it  in  the  sweating  o(  ihe  hst  sVdges 
of  phthisis,  or  low  continued  or  typlioid  fever,  and  even  in  the  worst 
cases  have  never  had  it  fail  to  relieve  either  wholly,  or  to  some  extent, 
this  disagreeahle  accompaniment  to  diseases  of  debility.  In  a  case  of 
tubercular  phthisis  that  I  treated  some  two  years  since,  the  patient,  a 
corpulent  man  naturally,  af^ed  46,  was  accustomed  to  sweating  so  pro- 
fusely as  to  deprive  him  of  rest  to  some  extent,  and  weaken  him  rapidly* 
After  trying  the  diluted  acids,  tr.  myrrh.,  inf.  anth.  nob.,  &ic.  he,  I  gave 
him  at  night  a  pill  containing  of  tannin  and  opium  one  grain  each.  He 
sweat  but  very  little  the  first  night  he  took  it,  and  the  second  night  the 
same  dose  checked  it  entirely,  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  troubled  no  more  with  sweating,  except  when  he  omitted 
the  pill.  In  another  case,  the  patient,  a  young  man,  had  been  sick  for 
several  weeks  with  typhoid  fever,  and  on  becoming  convalescent  he 
was  troubled  with  night  sweats  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  him 
from  gaining  strength.  He  had  taken  the  usual  remedies  prescribed,  in 
vain.  1  gave  the  tannin  in  one-grain  pills,  and  from  the  first  time  he 
took  them  his  sweating  was  checked,  and  his  health  rapidly  gained  un- 
til lie  found  himself  well.  I  might  relate  many  more  equally  remarka- 
ble cases  in  my  own  practice,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

Again,  in  hemorrhage,  in  almost  all  its  forms,  I  have  used  the  tannin 
with  success.  In  lia^moptysis,  tannin,  combined  with  opium  and  ipocac. 
in  form  of  a  pill  or  powder,  has  seldom  failed  in  my  haiuls  of  producing 
beneficial  results,  and  in  almost  every  case  it  has  proyed  sur^cessful.  I 
had  a  case,  but  a  short  time  since,  where  the  haemorrhage  was  very  pro- 
fuse, so  much  so  as  to  reduce  the  strength  of  fiie  p-r^tient  in  a  very  short 
time.  He  was  a  man  of  some  50  v^ars  of  age,  indisposed  to  phtliisis, 
who  had  suffered  ^'  ;  ^  pr-^vious  rdia  -  of  bleeding  from  the  lun  .  1 
gave  the  tannin,  combined  as  at)ovr.  :;;  the  forn»  of  pill,  and  in  ;  very 
short  time  the  bleeding  cea  jd,  and  has  not  returned  since.  L:  hose 
cases  where  the  patie.u  «  ;nvaut  take  pill,  fron)  natural  aversion,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  tannin  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  {)Owder,  or  b(>lus, 
as  may  be  most  agreeable.  It  may  be  said  that  the  "pecac.  and  opium 
are  old  and  well-established  remedies.  I  grant  it,  but  they  often  fail 
when  given  alone  to  produce  the  desired  result.  The  acet.  '^lumbi, 
sulph.  zinci,  sulph.  cu[)ri,  &ic.,  I  know-  are  useful  articles  in  this  \\)im  of 
disease  ;  so  is  the  su!ph.  aluminis  and  many  other  articles:  but  in  a  prac- 
tice of  ten  years,  more  or  less,  using  most  of  the  articles  of  this  class 
in  the  materia  medica,  I  can  but  give  the  tannin  the  [)reference  over  all 
other  articles  in  this  disease. 

Again,  in  hsematuria,  haematemesis,  and  other  forms  of  hai;mor- 
rhages,  I  have  used  the  tannin  sufficiently  to  rely  upon  its  powers  as  a 
remedy,  above  any  other  article  with  which  I  hav^e  had  the  good  fortune 
to  become  acquainted.  Especially  in  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  as 
the  result  of  dysentery,  producing  abrasions  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
or  the  rupture  of  small  vessels  from  other  causes,  the  tannin  will  be  found 
to  act  like  a  charm  in  arresting  the  bleeding.  I  have  also  used  tannin 
very  frequently  in  that  form  of  haemorrfiage  produced  by  threatened 
abortion,  when  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  the  ovum  and  its 
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membranes  become  partially  or  who;iy  detached  from  the  cervix,  and 
rest  over  the  os  uteri ;  also  when  brought  on  by  premature  labor.  It  is 
true  that  when  abortion  is  unavoidable,  we  can,  by  the  use  of  ergot, 
cause  the  uterus  to  contract  and  expel  the  source  of  irritation,  and  tlius 
stop  the  bleeding.  But  it  is  always  desirable  and  prudent,  if  possible,  to 
arrest  the  haemorrhage  without  producing  abortion.  To  answer  this  end, 
tlie  tannin  is  the  best  article  decidedly  with  which  1  am  acquainted.  It 
acts  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  sufficiently  to  close  the 
mouths  of  the  bleeding  vessels  without  expelling  the  contents  of  the  ute- 
rus, and  thus  arrests  the  bleeding  and  saves  the  foetus.  This  has  been 
the  result  in  many  cases  in  my  practice  of  late. 

A  short  time  since,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  lady  in  haste,  with  the  re- 
port that  she  was  bleeding  to  death."  She  was  about  three  months 
advanced  in  her  second  pregnancy.  I  found  her  flowing  rapidly,  the 
OS  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  with  the  mem- 
branes of  the  ovum  resting  over  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  She  had, 
by  imprudently  getting  up  several  times,  discharged  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  ;  pulse  very  weak  and  trembling,  countenance  pale  and  haggard, 
ringing  in  her  ears,  thirst,  faintness,  and  extreme  prostration.  1  gave  her 
tannin  in  two-grain  doses,  combined  with  ipecac,  and  opium,  every  fif- 
teen minutes,  until  the  blood  ceased  to  flow.  In  a  short  time  the  haemor- 
ihage  was  arrested  almost  entirely  ;  she  passed  a  good  night,  had  no  re- 
turn of  the  flowing,  and  did  not  miscarry.  Her  health  is  now  better,  she 
says,  than  for  months  previous.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  either  the  tannin  in  larger  doses,  or  combined  with  ergot,  when  the 
ovum  is  entirely  detached,  and  abortion  is  inevitable  ;  but  in  most  cases 
of  that  kind  I  prefer  tannin  to  any  other  remedy  at  present  known  to  the 
profession,  I  could  detail  many  cases  of  the  character  of  the  above, 
were  it  necessary,  but  would  say  to  my  brethren,  test  the  remedy  for 
yourselves,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  satisfied. 

In  haemorrhoids,  also,  I  have  great  confidence  in  this  remedy.  In  one 
case,  a  clergyman  who  has  been  afflicted  for  many  years,  and  has  tried 
every  article  that  was  recommended  to  him,  told  me,  after  using  my  pre- 
scription of  tannin,  that  he  was  completely  relieved,  and  believed  him- 
self cured.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  unguent,  or  a  wash,  as  is 
most  agreeable  : — R.  Tannin,  5  ss.  ;  tr.  krameriae,  §  ss.  ;  aq.  rosar,  |  jss. 
M.  Ft.  wash.  Or,  R.  Tannin,  5  ss.  ;  sulphur  subl.,  9ss.  ;  spermatis 
ceti,  5  ).  ;  adeps  pur.,  §  j.  ;  ol.  lavend.,  gtt.  v.  M.  Ft.  unguent. 
Or,  R.  Tannin,  9  ij. ;  sacch.  alb.  pulv.,  3  ss. ;  ol.  lavend.,  gtt.  v* ; 
adeps  pur.,  §  j.    M.  Ft.  ung. 

In  epistaxis  the  tannin  may  be  used  in  its  simplest  form,  in  powder, 
and  snuffed  into  the  nares,  or  blown  through  a  tube  or  quill,  and  it  will 
be  found  in  almost  every  case  to  prove  efficacious,  and  produce  the  de- 
sired result  in  arresting  the  haemorrhage.  In  severe  salivation  from  mer- 
cury this  article  will  also  be  found  of  great  importance.  Indeed,  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  article  in  the  whole  class  of  astringents  that  answers 
the  purpose  so  well  as  this.  I  have  used  it  in  as  severe  cases  as  are  usu- 
ally presented,  and  in  every  case  with  decided  advantage,  even  beyond 
jny  expectations.    In  aphthae,  and  other  diseases  of  the  mouth,  where 
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there  is  sponginess  of  the  gums,  or  bleeding,  as  in  scurvy,  the  tannin 
has,  in  my  hLimble  opinion,  no  equal  in  the  whole  list  of  astringents.  In- 
deed in  all  the  diieases  of  the  mouth  or  gums,  where  an  article  of  this 
class  is  indicated,  the  tannin  will  be  found  worthy  of  pre-eminence  and 
confidence  by  every  one  who  will  give  it  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  It 
may  also  be  used  as  a  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  and  the 
soft  parts  contiguous,  and  1  have  never  found  an  article  upon  which  more 
dependence  can  with  confidence  be  placed.  As  a  gargle  it  may  be  used 
in  the  following  forms  : — R.  Tannin,  gr.  xv.  ;  tr.  krameris,  §  ss.  ;  tr. 
cinnamomi,  3  ij.  ;  aq.  rosar,  §  ij.  M.  Ft.  gargarisma.  Or,  R.  Tan- 
nin, gr.  xij.  ;  mel  disp.,  3j.  ;  aq.  rosar,  §  ij.  IVl.  Ft.  garg.  for  child- 
ren, or  less  strength  for  infants.  Or,  R.  Tannin,  9  j. ;  tr.  kramerise, 
§  ss.  ;  tr.  op.  camph.,  3  iij. ;  aq.  rosar  vel  dist.,  §  ij.  M.  Ft.  garg. 
for  throat.  These  forms  may  be  varied  to  almost  any  extent  to  suit 
circumstances,  in  practice,  but  the  above  are  those  which  I  prefer,  and 
prescribe  almost  every  day  in  my  practice.  It  may  be  said  that  the  tr. 
krameria  is,  in  itself,  a  powerful  astringent.  This  is  true  ;  but  I  have 
not  found  it  to  answer,  alone,  any  very  valuable  purpose. 

As  an  antiseptic  in  cleansing  old  sores  and  phagadenic  ulcers,  and  that 
form  of  ulcer  that  so  frequently  follows  varicose  veins,  I  have  used  the 
tannin  somewhat  extensively  in  its  native  form  of  powder.  Especially 
in  those  cases  accompanied  with  haemorrhage  does  it  act  beneficially  in 
immediately  arresting  the  bleeding,  and  rendering  the  ulcers  clean  and 
more  disposed  to  fill  with  healthy  granuleitions,  aud  ultimately  to  heal. 
No  article  that  1  have  ever  used  in  this  kind  of  cases  has  given  me  so 
much  satisfaction,  and  I  am  confident  that  mucli  sufferint^  and  danger 
may  be  p  evented  by  its  earlv  use.  As  an  astringent  collyrium,  I  have 
also  uscsd  the  tannin  with  maiked  relief  to  the  patients  to  whom,  it  has 
been  applied,  and  1  consider  it  preferable  in  all  cases  of  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, to  any  other  article  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  other 
forms  of  dispise  1  have  used  this  valuable  article,  but  I  need  not,  I  think, 
enumerate  farther  the  cases  in  which  its  use  has  proved  advantageous  in 
my  hands,  to  convince  the  impartial,  unprejudiced  practitioner  that  it  is 
at  least  worthy  of  a  trial.  I  could  mention  names  of  those  medical  men 
wiio  have,  after  using  the  article  somewhat  extensively,  assured  me  that 
their  expectations  were  more  than  realized  in  its  exhibition.  I  am 
well  aware  that  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  favorite  hobby  of  mine,  and 
therefore  I  laud  its  merits  too  highly  ;  but  I  assure  you,  Sir,  if  it  is  a 
bobby,  it  is  a  good  one,  and  well  worthy  of  esteem  as  a  remedial  agent. 
Indeed,  in  every  case  where  an  astringent  is  necessary,  I  have  confi- 
dence in  tannin.  I  am  well  satisfied  that,  though  there  are,  strictly 
speaking,  no  specifics,  yet  in  those  cases  in  which  its  exhibition  is  indi- 
cated, there  is  no  article  that  can  at  present  supersede  tannin  as  an 
astrini^ent.  ]  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  he.     A.  I.  Cummings. 

Roxbury^  Mass.,  August,  1850. 
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CASE  OF  SOFTENING  OF  THE  HEART. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — It  occurs  to  me  that  the  following  case  of  softening  of 
the  heart  is  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  science  of  pathology.  If 
you  think  so  too,  it  is  offered  to  the  pages  of  your  valuable  Journal,  as 
a  contribution  lo  medical  learning. 

On  the  27th  June,  ult.,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mr.  William  Ayres,  a 
well-known  and  valued  citizen  of  this  town,  living  five  miles  from  this 
village,  and  near  the  village  of  Somerville.  On  visiting  him,  accord- 
ingly, his  case  presented  the  following  symptoms,  viz. :  Pulse  irregular, 
both  in  respect  to  volume  and  frequency,  intermittent,  small  and  weak  ; 
orthopnoea  ;  could  recline  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  on  his  left  side 
only  ;  heart's  motion  visible  from  the  2d  or  3d  rib  to  near  the  umbilicus  ; 
pulsation  of  the  carotid  in  the  neck  also  visible  ;  tenderness  over  the 
cardiac  region — gentle  pressure  with  the  flat  hand  here  produced  faint- 
ness  and  breathlessness,  and  embarrassed  the  action  of  the  heart — heart's 
action  unresisting  to  the  hand,  instead  of  vigorous  and  bounding  ;  patient 
liable  to  lose  his  breath  when  asleep,  if  he  be  not  waked  in  a  certain 
time,  say  from  two  to  four  minutes  ;  coughs  some,  and  expectorates  co- 
agula  of  blood  and  nothing  else  ;  requires  an  attendant  by  him  constantly 
to  fan  him  and  wake  him.  Auscultation  found  respiration  absent  from 
the  lower  portion  of  the  lungs  on  both  sides,  loud  in  the  upper,  and  au- 
dible in  the  middle,  and  accompanied  with  the  fluid  rattle  on  both  sides. 
Squeaking  in  the  right  side  near  the  centre  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
lung,  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  several  feet  from  the  patient  ; 
this  squeaking  heard  immediately  after  the  main  act  of  respiration  has 
been  performed  ;  vocal  reverberation  in  same  location  ;  upper  part  of 
right  side  of  the  thorax  resonant,  all  other  parts  of  the  thorax  so  tender 
that  percussion  could  not  be  practised.  Thorax  enlarged  ;  feet  and  legs 
oedematous  ;  general  anasarca  present,  but  slight  compared  to  the  ful- 
ness of  the  lower  limbs  ;  urine  scanty  and  high  colored  ;  one  finger-joint 
swelled  and  painful  :  an  old  inguinal  hernia  inclines  to  protrude,  since 
he  cannot  wear  his  truss  on  account  of  distension  of  the  abdomen  ;  no 
appetite  for  food,  nor  thirst ;  no  fever  ;  perspires  readily  and  freely  ; 
mind  perfectly  clear,  calm  and  cheerful. 

History. — Patient  52  years  of  age,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and, 
in  health,  well  proportioned  ;  complexion  sandy,  blue  eyes,  light  hair, 
has  a  double  hare-lip  ;  temperament  sanguine  bilious  ;  a  farmer  ;  has 
reared  a  large  family,  and  accumulated,  by  hard  work  and  good  manage- 
ment, considerable  property  ;  regular  in  life,  temperate  in  habits,  and  re- 
solute and  vigorous  in  mind  ;  subject  from  boyhood  to  sudden  fits  of 
fainting,  which  for  ten  years  past  have  increased  in  severity  and  fre- 
quency ;  subject  all  his  life  to  paroxysms  of  palpitation,  which  have  also 
increased  in  frequency  and  severity  for  the  ten  years  past,  and  are  espe- 
cially likely  to  recur  on  overdoing,  walking  up  hill,  or  up  stairs,  running, 
being  excited  or  surprised  ;  subject  for  four  or  five  years  past  to  fiequent 
and  long-continued  attacks  of  inflammatory  rheumati'sm,  when  inflamma- 
tion would  pass  from  joint  to  joint,  till  it  had  visited  nearly  every  on© 
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in  his  frame,  and  tlien  partially  leave  bim  ;  subject  for  tbe  last  two  or 
three  years  to  "  bloating  all  over,  swelling  of  his  feet,  and  shortness  of 
breath  "  ;  used  diuretic  "  herbs  to  carry  the  water  off,"  and  with  reput- 
ed success;  subject  to  "some  cough  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and 
expectorating  dodders  of  blood."  Has  treated  his  case  with  patent 
medicines,  &ic.,  till  now,  and  has  applied  for  no  medical  aid. 

Diagnosis. — Organic  disease:  of  the  heart  enlargement,  relaxation 
and  stretching  of  the  valves,  hydropericardium  :  of  the  lungs  passive  con- 
gestion from  accumulation  of  blood  behind  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
rupture  of  blood-vessel  or  vessels  in  the  lungs,  cavity  in  middle  lobe  of 
right  lung,  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  perhaps  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart  ;  hydrothoiax  and  anasarca  from  these  structural  lesions. 

Prognosis. — Unfavorable.  Patient  in  last  stage  of  disease.  May  ob- 
tain some  respite  from  present  dyspnoea,  &lc.,  but  these  will  again  recur, 
and  in  some  paroxysm  will  terminate  lite.  Probably  even  temporary  re- 
lief will  not  be  obtained. 

Treatment. — Diuretics,  alteratives,  rubefacients  to  the  chest,  tonics 
and  stimulants,  as  occasion  seemed  to  require,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient  to  justify  ;  lastly,  tapping  his  feet.  Urination  became  abundant 
as  could  be  desired,  and  probably  removed  the  effusions,  and  the  more 
urgent  difficulties  occasioned  by  them,  and  enabled  the  patient  to  take 
the  horizontal  position  for  rest.  Although  the  urinary  secretion  was  sus- 
tained, yet  the  effusions  gradually  re-filled  the  system  again,  when  tap- 
ping the  feet  was  resorted  to.  This  again  measurably  removed  the  drop- 
sical collections,  and  the  patient  was  again  enabled  to  lie  down.  Water 
was  discharged  by  the  punctures  in  the  feet,  and  kept  the  effusion  down 
to  a  comfortable  degree  till  the  patient  died,  which  event  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  inst.  1  have  not  detailed  the  treatment  more  par- 
ticularly, for  the  reason  that  it  was  merely  palliative  and  availed  very 
little  in  controlling  the  fatal  progress  of  the  case.  Drs.  Comstock,  Brews- 
ster  and  Benton  were  in  consultation  during  my  attendance  upon  the 
case.  They  concurred  generally  in  the  diagnosis,  and  particularly  in 
the  prognosis  and  treatment. 

Post-mortem  Examination^  24  Hours  after  Death. — All  of  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  in  this  vicinity  were  invited  to  witness  the  examination, 
and  they  attended.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  bad  not  seen 
the  case  during  life,  I  recapitulated  the  foregoing  symptoms,  history  and 
diagnosis  ;  and  mentioned  that  the  examination  was  not  proposed  for  the 
inglorious  purpose  of  proving  one  physician  right  in  his  opinion,  and 
another  wrong,  as  there  had  been  no  diversity  of  opinion  expressed, 
but  that  it  was  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instruction  in  the 
science  of  pathology.  Externally — no  signs  of  decomposition  ;  skin 
sligluly  yellow  ;  emaciation  considerable,  though  not  extreme  ;  thorax 
enlnrged,  resonant  at  upper  and  middle  parts  of  both  sides  anteriorly,  dull 
inf(  riorly,  laterally  and  posteriorly  ;  feet  and  legs  oedematous  ;  anasarca 
about  tl)e  loins  and  nates.  Internally — four  quarts  of  reddish  water 
in  riglit  pleuritic  cavity,  two  in  left,  and  gas  also ;  no  signs  of  commenc- 
ing decomposition.  "  Heart  enlarged  and  filled  with  coagulated  blood  ; 
enlargement  from  relaxation  and  dilatation,  and  not  from  hypertrophy  ; 
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valves  all  relaxed  and  stretched,  as  were  also  the  cokimnae  carnEe ;  walls 
of  the  ventricles  but  little  thicker  than  natural  ;  muscular  s[rn-:ure  of  the 
ventricles  softened,  so  as  to  mash  and  break  between  iht^  i  luuib  and 
finger  almost  as  easily  as  boiled  potato;  the  fin^;':;r  couhJ  he  pushed 
through  the  muscular  structure  of  any  part  of  the  heart  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  condition  of  softening  was  general  ;  on  breaking  or  mashing 
any  part  of  the  heart,  it  lost  its  shape,  and  appeared  in  the  Land,  or  on 
the  board,  merely  as  a  mass  of  muscular  substance,  without  any  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  any  part  of  the  organ  to  which  it  had  beloiiged. 
Color  of  the  heart  paler  than  natm-al.  The  aorta  for  five  inches  above 
the  heart  (and  we  examined  no  higher)  was  r^^laxed,  diJated  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  softened  ;  no  ossifications.  Left  lung  he- 
patized  and  softened  in  all  its  lower  part,  healthy  in  its  upper  part,  and 
between  the  hepatized  and  permeable  parts  a  perforation  existed.  Nearly 
all  the  lower  lobe  of  right  lung  also  hepatized  ;  above  the  hepatized 
portion,  serum  was  effused  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  lung.  En- 
larged bronchia  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  lobe  ;  air-cells  in  middle 
lobe  so  much  enlarged,  that  without  close  inspection  they  might  be  mis- 
taken for  tuberculous  cavities  by  the  inexperienced  pathological  anato- 
mist. Coagulated  blood  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  lung,  occupying 
a  place  of  such  extent,  that  laceration  alone  could  have  made  it  ;  upper 
and  back  part  of  right  lung  healthy  ;  no  tubercles  or  tuberculous  cavity 
found  in  lungs  or  heart.  Enlarged  air-cells  and  bronchia  must  have 
furnished  the  physical  signs  that  were  mistaken  for  those  of  a  cavity. 
The  pericardium  was  accidentally  cut  in  separating  the  heart,  by  which 
the  fluid  it  contained  was  evacuated,  therefore  it  could  not  be  measured. 

This  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  softening  of  the  heart,  and  several 
interesting  inquiries  are  sug^^ested  in  respect  to  its  incipient  stages,  its 
mode  of  development,  its  co-existence  with  other  affe<^tions,  and  its  pro- 
duction of  secondary  lesions  in  the  lungs.  Were  the  fainting  fits  caused 
by  the  pathological  condition  of  the  heart?  Was  that  pathological  con- 
•  dition  accompanied  with  an  occasional  paralysis  of  the  heart  or  its 
valves?  Was  that  pathological  condition,  inflammation,  either  chronic 
^  or  acute  ?  If  inflammation,  why  has  there  never  been  any  pain  expe- 
rienced in  the  cardiac  region  ?  How  did  hepatization  and  softening  of 
the  lungs  result  from  the  diseased  heart  ?  Had  rheumatic  affections 
anything  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  cardiac  affection?  And 
what  could  have  been  done  to  avert  the  fatal  progress  of  the  disease, 
even  if  it  had  been  submitted  earlier  to  medical  skill  ? 

If  some  of  your  able  contributors  would  consider  these  inquiries,  and 
give  their  views  upon  them,  through  your  Journal,  many  of  your  readers 
would  acknowledge  themselves  greatly  benefited  ;  for  the  reason  that 
cases  of  heart  disease  are  not  infrequent,  and  are  evidently  on  the  in- 
crease, and  their  minute  pathology  is  not  as  well  understood  by  the  daily 
laborer  in  the  field  of  practice  as  is  desired.        Samuel  C.  Wait,  M.D. 

Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  iV.  Y.,  July  31,  1850. 
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Paris. — Two  important,  and  in  fact  indispensable  branches  of  a  surgical 
education,  can  be  acquired  here  better  than  in  the  U.  States ;  viz.,  anatomy 
and  surgery.  Such  is  the  short-sightedness  and  ignorance  of  two-thirds  of 
those  composing  our  State  legislatures,  that  no  legal  provisions,  of  a 
generous  character,  have  been  devised  for  aiding  or  facilitating  practical 
anatomy.  Laws  enough  have  been  enacted  to  punish  those  who  presume 
to  prescribe  without  understanding  it,  while  imprisonment  and  fines  are 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  those  who  exert  themselves  to  be  qualified! 
Old  Massachusetts  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  other  New  England  States, 
in  legalizing  anatomical  pursuits  ;  yet  she  is  far  behind  France,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  medical  students  prefer  the  latter.  They  are  here 
in  no  danger  of  being  interrupted  by  bigots  or  official  upstarts,  while  laying 
a  foundation  for  professional  usefulness.  Surgery,  too,  is  taught  in  France 
to  great  advantage,  by  simply  congregating  in  the  hospitals  all  who  seek 
relief  by  instruments.  When  the  population  quadruples  with  us,  and 
tumors,  fractures,  contusions,  &c.  &c.,  increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio, 
our  hospitals  will  vie  with  similar  institutions  in  Europe,  in  the  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  ready  conception  of  the  nature  of  disease  and  expertness  in 
surgery.  Again,  when  our  surgeons  and  public  teachers  are  elected  only 
on  account  of  their  fitness  for  such  stations,  the  schools  of  North  America 
will  have  an  influence  and  reputation  abroad,  of  which  the  whole  country 
will  be  proud. 

One  of  the  mortifications  to  which  we  foreigners  are  not  unfrequently  sub- 
jected, in  Paris,  is  in  quoting  the  opinions  and  relating  the  acts  of  some  of 
those  who  are  regarded  as  the  towers  of  medical  science  in  circles  in  which 
they  move  at  home,  and  discovering  the  individuals  were  never  heard  of 
before  !  What  have  they  written  ? — is  sometimes  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  What  have  they  done  ? — is  equally  perplexing.  And  yet,  from 
what  has  been  seen  and  learned  with  respect  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  in  France,  compared  with  our  own,  we  cannot  help  giving  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  The  surgeon  who  is  more  ambitious  to  save  life 
than  to  give  unnecessary  pain,  and  who  never  resorts  to  an  operation 
till  all  other  resources  have  failed,  is  entitled  to  a  more  elevated  rank  than 
one  who  is  more  ready  to  resort  to  the  knife  than  to  ascertain  carefully  the 
real  necessity  for  it.  American  surgeons,  as  a  body,  are  cautious,  and 
never  hazard  life  without  sufficient  reason  ;  whereas,  to  a  looker-on,  it  really 
appears  as  though  life  had  but  little  value  in  the  estimation  of  some  conti- 
nental operators. 

While  going  through  different  countries,  Asylums  for  the  Insane  have 
been  prominent  objects  of  inspection.  The  one  having  the  first  and  highest 
reputation  in  Paris,  is  at  Charenton,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city,  called 
Maison  Nationale  de  Charenton,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Dr.  Archambault, 
a  successor  of  the  far-famed  Esquirol,  a  good  translation  of  whose  work  on 
insanity  was  made  some  three  years  since  by  Dr.  Hunt,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
At  present,  there  are  about  six  hundred  inmates,  one  half  of  eithev  sex, 
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The  physician  in  chief  has  a  salary  of  not  far  from  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
besides  house-room — providin;^  for  his  own  table  and  house.  O'^r  system 
of  paying  a  salary,  and  furnishing  all  the  necessaries  of  life  besides,  in  such 
institutions,  is  not  understood  here.  Having  been  over  and  through  the 
spacious  and  numerous  apartments  of  the  i\&ylum  at  Charenton,  it  cannot 
be  an  indictable  offence  to  declare  that  some  of  our  American  institutions  are 
vastly  superior.    In  good  time  it  will  be  shown  why  and  how  they  are  so. 

Having  taken  especial  pains  to  examine  that  astonishing  curiosity,  the 
Artesian  well  of  Greneile,  it  has  strengthened  a  long-cherished  opinion  that 
if  the  East  Boston  scheme  had  been  prosecuted  with  the  same  indomitable 
energy  that  was  displayed  by  the  engineer  of  Greneile,  through  years  of 
embarrassment  and  the  ridicule  of  geological  savans,  water  might  have  been 
procured  in  any  desirable  quantity.  This  extraordinary  perforation  into 
the  earth  measures  17S2  feet — through  which  water,  at  the  comfortable 
temperature  of  85  deg.  of  Fahr.,  rises  112  feet  above  the  surface.  The 
rush  of  fluid  had  been  such  as  to  have  actually  twisted  one  tube  in  twain. 
Repairs  are  now  in  progress.  Eight  hundred  feet  deeper  would  have  un- 
questionably furnished  boiling  water! 

Warm  as  the  weather  is,  there  was  a  full  attendance  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  to-day,  at  the  lecture  on  botany.  Such  a  crowd  as  fills  the 
Lowell  Institute  when  a  favorite  man  occupies  the  platform,  took  possession 
of  the  room.  Spacious  as  the  theatre  is,  many  were  compelled  to  stand. 
The  seats  are  without  backs,  made  of  oak  plank,  strong  and  dirty.  At 
another  lecture  on  physiology,  in  the  College  of  France,  the  attendance 
was  small.  Several  American  students  were  present.  A  dissection  of  the 
muscles  of  the  spine,  on  a  living  dog,  muzzled  for  the  purpose,  was  so  ex- 
cessively painful  to  the  feelings,  that  long  before  the  discourse  was  com- 
pleted your  correspondent  left  the  hall,  although  the  lecture  was  important 
and  instructive  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  French  lecturers  are  exceedingly  fluent,  and  vivacious:  that  cold, 
indifferent,  tedious,  monotonous  mode  of  teaching  the  elements  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  which  prevails  in  some  of  our  numerous  schools,  is  unknown 
in  Paris.  Men  who  are  forced  into  chairs  for  which  they  are  mentally  or 
morally  unfit,  who  are  kept  there  by  the  force  of  family  alliance,  or  cliques 
of  medical  monopolists,  would  not  be  tolerated  as  professors  in  France  a 
single  day. 

^  No  time  is  allowed,  before  closing  this  budget,  to  describe  the  Museum 
of  Dupuytren,  which  comprises  a  vast  collection  of  models  in  wax,  reunited 
fractured  bones,  imperfectly  developed  skeletons,  &c.,  which  must  not  be 
forgotten,  hereafter,  on  a  fitting  occasion. 


Dunglison's  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. — "General  Therapeutics 
and  Materia  Medica,  adapted  for  a  medical  text-book.  By  Robley  Dun- 
glison,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine,  &c.,  in  jeflerson  Medi- 
cal College,  Philadelphia,  2  vols.  Lea  &  Blanchard  and  Ticknor  &  Co., 
1850."  This  work  of  Dr.  Dunglison's  has  passed  through  three  editions. 
The  fourth  one  being  called  for,  the  author  has  brought  it  out  thoroughly 
revised  and  improved,  as  regards  its  style  and  matter.  There  are  182  illus- 
trations, which,  representing  the  various  medicinal  plants,  convey  at  once 
to  the  student  an  idea  of  their  structure,  and  make  them  easily  recog- 
nized when  seen.  We  consider  this  work  unequalled.  It  embraces  all 
that  is  known  on  the  subject,  while  its  style  is  such,  that  it  pleases  as 
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wcW  as  instructs  the  reader.  Dr.  Dimglison  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  papular  and  voluminous  medical  writers  in  this  country.  For  his 
indefatigable  zeal  in  the  cause  of  medical  science,  the  profession  owe  him 
mu"h  gracitude.  His  observations  have  been  extensive,  and  he  knows 
well  hov/  to  impart  to  others  the  benefits  of  them.  In  fact,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered a  lexicon  of  medical  science. 


Rose's  Chemical  Tables. — "  Tabulse  Anatomicse ;  the  chemical  tables  for 
the  calculation  of  the  quantitative  analyses  of  H.  Rose"  (of  Berlin).  "  Re- 
calculated for  the  more  recent  determinations  of  atomic  weights,  and  with 
other  alterations  and  additions,  by  Wm.  P.  Dexter,  Boston.  C.  C.  Little  & 
James  Brown,  publishers."  Pp.  69.  1S50.  These  tables  of  Rose,  which 
are  appended  to  his  great  work,  the  "  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry," 
are  exceedingly  valuable.  Since  their  arrangement,  the  atomic  weights  of 
many  of  the  elements  have  been  more  accurately  determined.  In  order  to 
make  them  scientifically  correct,  the  whole  of  the  tables  have  been  re-cal- 
culated and  re-written.  To  the  chemist,  this  work  must  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  determining  readily  the  quantities  of  elementarysubstances. 
A  scientific  work,  upon  which  there  has  been  devoted  so  much  time  and 
labor,  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  profession.  Its  typographical 
appearance  is  much  better  than  is  generally  exhibited  in  medical  books, 
and  is  creditable  to  the  Boston  publishers,  who  need  not  depend  upon  other 
cities  and  countries  for  their  supply,  when  they  can  produce  such  specimens 
at  home.  Dr.  Dexter  has  our  thanks  for  the  copy  sent  us,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  his  time  and  services,  in  compiling  a  work  of  such  rare  merit, 
may  be  remunerated. 


Br.  Ware  on  Croup. — We  have  received  a  pamphlet  from  Prof.  Ware, 
of  this  city,  containing  valuable  remarks  on  the  history,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  croup.  As  the  whole  matter  appeared  in  this  Journal  a  few 
weeks  since,  we  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  fact  of  its  re-publication. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  add  any  remarks  upon  its  merits,  since  it  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all,  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  upon  the 
subject  of  croup  ever  given  to  the  profession. 


Ri?ik'mg's  Abstract  of  Medical  Sciences. — The  July  number  of  this  epi- 
tome of  the  medical  sciences  has  just  been  received.  It  is,  as  usual,  well 
conducted,  and  its  selections  valuable.  It  being  professedly  an  abstract  of 
the  medical  sciences,  containing  an  analytical  digest  of  the  principal  medi- 
cal works  as  published  in  this  country  and  Europe,  it  is  exceedingly  useful 
to  the  profession. 


MedicO'Chirurgical  Academy  of  Sacramento  City. — The  follovv'ing  is  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  above  named  Society,  lately  formed  in  Sacra- 
mento City,  California  .-—Doctors  John  W.  Bay,  T.  J.  White,  Jeturs  R. 
Riggs,  John  F.  Morse,  James  O'Brien,  C.  W.  Ege,  Wakeman  Bryarly, 
James  W.  Andariese,  John  P.  Sharkey,  J.  H.  Hobart  Burge,  Jacob  D. 
Babcock  Stillman,  Abner  B.  H.  Dodson,  Charles  D.  Cleaveland,  Edw.  Don 
Griffin  Bumstead,  [deceased],  Robert  A.  Pearis,  J.  B.  Phinney,  L,  A. 
Birdsall,  Volnev  Spalding,  N.  D.  Spotswood,  A.  Kellogg,  A.  G.  Hart,  J, 
A.  Wadsworth,"' Gregory  J.  Phelan,  J.  McNultv,  S.  B.  SWall,  Albert  A. 
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Hazard,  James  B.  Gordon,  Gordon  A.  Cook,  James  S.  Wydovvn,  William 
Grove  Deal,  Thos.  S.  Chapman. 

Medical  Miscdla7iy . — A  young  man  was  bitten  in  the  hand  by  a  rat,  and 
died  from  its  effects  on  the  next  day — so  says  the  London  Tnnes. — Two 
doctors,  in  Virginia,  have  been  disgracing-  themselves  by  attempting  to 
shoot  one  another  ;  unfortuno.tely ,  the  balls  did  not  prove  mortal  to  either. — 
A  woman  living  near  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  last  week  gave  birth  iofivebabies, 
all  boys,  and  all  of  whom,  with  their  mother,  are  doing  well. — Dr.  Winslow 
Lewis,  with  his  family,  left  Boston  in  the  steamer  Asia,  last  week,  for 
Europe.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  his  intention  to  reside  in  Paris  lor 
several  years. — Dysentery  and  cholera  morbus  are  quite  prevalent  amongst 
us. — Dr.  C.  H.  Pierce,  of  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  "  Examiner  of 
Drugs,"  for  the  District  of  Boston,  in  place  of  Edward  Hamilton.— The 
following:  physicians  are  connected  with  the  Mexican  Boundary  Commis- 
sion :— Dr.  thos.  H.  Webb,  of  Boston,  Secretary  ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Bigelow, 
Ohio,  Surgeon. — Dr.  T.  J.  Goodwyn,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  died  in  St.  Matthew's  Parish,  S.  C,  on  the  10thinst.,at 
the  good  old  age  of  92.    He  was  born  on  the  9th  of  July,  17-58. 


A  CoRRKCTioN. —  To  the  Editor,  Sir,— The  following  correction  has  just  appeared  in  the 
Puritan  Recorder,  which  I  deem  it  just  should  Ijc  published  in  your  Journal,  as  it  shows  Dr.  Osgood, 
of  Springfield,  to  have  written  und-er  a  misapprehension,  and  serves  to  remove  the  aspersions  which 
were,  in  your  number  of  last  week,  thrown  upon  the  advertising  notices  of  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  Yours,  &c.  A.  C. 

East  Ahington,  August  12,  1850. 

*'  Messrs.  Editors: — I  perceive  that  a  wrong  impression  is  made  in  a  communication  to  your 
paper  of  last  week;  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  of  Springfteld,  has 
been  surreptitiously  used  by  the  Proprietor  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  The  statement  published 
in  that  advertisement  is  from  the  Rev.  Doct.  Osgood,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not  Springfield  as 
supposed.  Yours  truly,  James  C.  Ayer." 

"  Boston,  August  2,  1850." 


To  Correspondents.— Papers  from  Dr.  Galloupe  and  Dr.  Simpson  have  been  received. 


Married. — S.  R.  Philbrick,  M.  D.,  to  Miss  Almira  T.,  daughter  of  E.  Gilmore,  Esq.,  all  of 
this  city. — In  Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  Dr.  A.  F.  Angell,  of  Taunton,  to  Miss  C^'nthia  Day,  of  Smithfield, 
Rhode  Island. 


Died  — In  West  Brookfield,  Mass^,  Dr.  Seth  Field,  a  revolutionary  patriot, 


Deaths  in  Boston — fori  he  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Aug.  10th,  76. — Males,  37 — feinale>, ."[). 
Accidental,  .'3— -apoplexy,  2 — disease  of  the  bowels,  14- — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — burn.  1  — 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  2 — consumption,  9 — convulsions,  3 — cholera  infantum,  4 — dysentery,  9 — 
. — diarrhoea,  1— dropsy,  3 — f'.ropsj'  of  brain,  3— erysij^elas,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — lung  fever,  1 — 
gangrene,  1 — disease  of  the  heart,  3— inanition,  l-^iulantile  diseases,  4 — congestion  of  the  lungs, 
i — marasmus,  1 — measles,  1— -smallpox,  2 — teething,  3 — ulcers,  1. 

Under  5  years,  43 — between  .3  and  20  years,  10 — between  20  and  40  years,  9 — between  40 
and  (SO  years,  8 — over  60  years,  6     Americans,  31  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  45. 

Tile  week  endmg  August  11,  1849 — •240  deaths,  of  which  94  were  by  cholera. 
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Medical  College  of  Ohio. — Two  gentlemen,  not  hitherto  belonging  to  the 
Faculty  of  thii  College,  have  been  lately  introduced,  natnelv,  Dr.  John 
Bell,  of  Philadelphia,"  and  Dr.  T.  0.  Edw  ARBS,  of  this  city,  and  formerly  of 
Lancaster,  Ohio.  Dr.  Bell  is  known  to  the  profession  as  one  of  the  ablest 
of  our  medical  writers ;  and  as  he  has  enjoyed  a  very  large  experience  in 
practice,  and  been  many  years  engaged  in  lecturing,  he  must  be  regarded 
as  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  chair  of  Practice.  The  able  and  elaborate 
work  of  Bell  and  Stokes  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  (of  which  Dr.  Bell 
has  written  three- fourths)  is  a  monument  of  ability  and  research,  and  af- 
fords indubitable  evidence  that  the  authors  are  deeply  versed  in  the  practical 
duties  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Bell  justly  ranks  with  the  first  medical  men 
of  the  age;  and  we  can  but  regard  his  appointment  as  the  very  best  that 
Could  have  been  made.  He  will  remove  permanently  to  Cincinnati  some 
time  in  the  ensuing  autumn. 

Dr.  T.  0.  Edwards,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  &c.,  is  a  gentleman 
of  fine  abilities,  extensive  experience  in  his  profession,  and,  in  every  sense, 
admirably  adapted  to  his  new  position.  Through  his  zeal  and  untiring 
energy,  the  law  regulating  the  itfiportation  of  drugs  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress ;  and,  subsequently,  by  his  personal  efforts,  that  law  has  been  carried 
into  practical  operation.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  drugs,  added  to 
his  general  attainments,  render  this  appointment  eminently  judicious. — 
Western  {Cincinnati)  Lancet. 


Cholera  in  Cincinnati. — It  has  been  evident,  for  some  days,  that  cases  of 
cholera  were  originating  in  our  city;  but  we  are  happy  to  state  it  has  not, 
thus  far,  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  an  epidemic  state  of  the  atmosphere  exists,  which  is  evinced  by  a  very 
general  prevalence  of  bowel  affections,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  lassitude 
in  those  otherwise  in  good  health.  Still  we  indulge  the  hope  that  this  fear- 
ful disease  will  not  visit  us  as  an  extensive  epidemic.  At  this  date  last 
summer,  the  epidemic  had  reached  its  utmost  intensity  ;  on  the  5:h  day  of 
July,  1849,  there  were  reported  137  deaths  from  cholera. — Ibid. 


Quackery  and  Death. — Three  deaths  have  occurred  within  a  very  recent 
period  from  that  most  ignorant  of  all  species  of  quackery,  appropriate!}' 
termed  "  Coflinism."  One  occurred  at  Blackburn,  after  overdoses  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  a  material  used  in  almost  every  disease  by  the  soi-disant 
Dr.  "  Coffin's  "  satellites.  The  two  other  were  the  subjects  of  judicial  in- 
vestigation, inquests  having  been  held  in  both  cases.  In  the  one  held  in 
Middlesex,  by  Mr.  Baker,  at  which  Dr.  Letheby  exposed  the  pernicious 
effects  of  astringent  remedies  in  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  the 
practitioner,  a  quack  herbalist,  narrowly  escaped  a  committal  for  man- 
j?laughter  ;  the  other  case,  which  has  created  much  public  interest  at 
Northampton,  was  that  of  a  woman  who  died  a  week  after  delivery,  and 
sub«:equently  to  an  ounce  of  acetic  tincture  of  lobelia  injiata  having  been  ad- 
ministered to  her  by  her  husband,  an  agent  "or  the  sale  of  CofHn  poisons  in 
that  town.  Dr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Terrey,  and  Mr.  Bryan,  al!  medical  practitioners 
of  eminence  in  Northampton,  gave  evidence  on  this  occasion,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  which  is  reported  at  length  in  the  local  newspapers,  contains  a 
very  complete  account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  the  poisoning  by 
lobelia  injiata.  In  this  case,  a  verdict  of  Manslaughter  was  followed  by  a 
committal  to  prison  of  the  husband  of  the  deceased  woman,  on  the  warrant 
of  the  coroner. — London  Lancet. 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  OBESITY. 

[The  following  is  a  portion  of  another  of  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers's  Gul- 
stonian  Lectures  on  Corpulence,  delivered  before  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, London,  in  May  last.] 

That  form  of  the  disease  which  commences  at  birth,  and  goes  on  in- 
creasing during  infancy  and  childhood,  is,  I  believe,  so  invariably  fatal 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  that  I  do  not  think  we  have  reason  for  hoping 
that  it  is  in  any  way  amenable  to  medicine.  At  all  events,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  one  whose  experience  has  led  him  to  pro- 
nounce it  curable.  It  is  a  form  of  monstrosity,  and  as  the  subjects  of  it 
commonly  display  some  other  bodily  malformation,  and  a  deficiency  of 
intellect,  their  death  is  a  relief  from  a  miserable  prospect. 

When  it  begins  in  childhood,  or  about  the  time  of  puberty,  we  must 
not  be  deterred  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  hereditary  from  attempt- 
ing to  remedy  the  inconvenience  arising  from  it.  We  cannot  truly  re- 
duce our  patients  entirely  to  the  average  size  and  weight,  but  we  may 
enable  them  to  pass  life  in  comfort  and  usefulness. 

The  later  the  disease  commences,  the  more  controllable  it  is  by  man- 
agement, until  the  middle  period  of  life  is  passed,  and  then  old  age  im- 
pedes in  some  degree  the  benefit  which  we  may  confer,  not  by  rendering 
our  measures  inert,  but  by  preventing  our  employing  them  quite  so  ac- 
tively as  we  should  have  done  earlier. 

The  first  thing  indicated  in  all  cases  is  to  cut  off,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
supply  of  material.  Fat,  oil,  butter,  should  be  rigorously  interdicted  in 
the  diet  table.  But  all  eatables  contain  some  portion  of  oleaginous  mat- 
ter, and  especially  those  most  convenient  to  advise  the  use  of  for  a 
lengthened  period.  And,  as  we  observed  at  the  former  part  of  our  re- 
view of  the  light  which  chemistry  has  thrown  on  the  subject,  almost  all 
are  capable  of  a  transformation  into  fat,  when  a  small  quantity  of  this 
substance  is  previously  present.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  mass 
of  food  should  lie  in  the  stomach  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  in  order 
that  at  least  a  fatty  fermentation  may  not  be  set  up  in  it.  Very  light 
meals  should  be  taken  at  times  most  favorable  to  rapid  digestion,  and 
should  consist  of  substances  easy  of  solution  and  assimilation.  To  this 
end,  the  time  of  the  meals  should  be  fixed  for  an  early  hour  in  the  day, 
before  exertion  has  rendered  the  powers  of  the  entrails  languid  and 
weak.    Breakfast  should  consist  of  dry  toast,  or,  what  is  still  better,  sea- 
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biscuit,  and  if  much  active  exercise  is  intended,  a  small  piece  of  lean 
meat.  Dinner  at  1,  on  meat  with  the  fat  cut  off,  stale  bread  or  biscuit, 
and  some  plain-boiled  macaroni,  or  biscuit  pudding,  by  way  of  second 
course. 

Liquids  should  be  taken,  not  at  the  meal,  but  half  an  hour  after,  so 
as  not  to  impede  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  mass.  Here 
should  end  the  solid  feeding  for  the  day  ;  no  second  dinner  or  supper 
should  follow,  nor,  indeed,  any  more  meals  be  taken  silting  down.  A 
piece  of  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  water  can  be  taken  standing  up  if  faint- 
ness  is  experienced  ;  a  cup  of  gruel  or  roast  apple  before  going  to  bed. 

This  is  not  a  scale  of  diet  by  any  means  unattainable.  A  butcher 
and  retired  pugilist  has  adopted  it  for  some  years  with  the  greatest  com- 
fort to  himself.  He  is  able,  upon  it,  to  work  in  the  most  violent  manner 
in  a  small  garden  which  he  cultivates  for  himself  in  the  suburbs.  He 
has  reduced  himself  from  20  to  17  stone;  whereas  his  brother,  who  lias 
not  the  same  strength  of  mind,  has  increased  to  23  stone  in  weight. 
Persons  of  more  refined  education  ought,  and  often  do,  practise  the  same 
self-imposed  restraint  more  easily.  J.  R.  has  reduced  himself  from  22 
to  18  stone,  and  sometimes  brings  himself  down  to  17,  but  finds  that  he 
derives  no  ])articular  advantage  from  being  of  the  lower  weight. 

The  smallest  amount  of  nutriment  consistent  with  the  health  of  the 
individual  can  be  found  by  experiment  only  ;  but  we  need  not  fear  that  ten 
ounces  of  solid  food  a-day  is  too  little,  for  the  last-mentioned  gentleman 
confined  himself  for  a  long  period  to  that  quantity,  and  found  his  men- 
tal and  bodily  powers  always  equal  to  the  strain  which  the  pursuit  of  a 
laborious  profession  in  London  demands.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the 
way,  that  it  is  often  advisable  to  add  a  small  allowance  of  malt  liquor  at 
dinner,  as  otherwise  the  craving  of  the  appetite  is  less  easily  appeased. 
The  beers  to  be  avoided  are  of  course  the  thick,  sweet  kinds,  but  that 
which  is  thoroughly  fermented,  at  a  low  temperature,  in  the  Bavarian 
way,  seems  to  contain  very  little  injurious  matter. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  advice  concerning  sleep  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  obese  persons,  beyond  what  we  should  recommend  to  all 
classes  of  men.  A  draught  of  morning  dew,  "  nocturni  roris  auram 
ante  solis  ortum  bibendam,"  which  Aurelian  prescribes  for  the  corpu- 
lent, is  equally  beneficial  to  every  one.  They  are  usually  uneasy 
sleepers,  and  though  lethargic,  by  no  means  averse  to  early  rising. 

In  cases  where  the  fat  is  largely  accumulated  in  the  omentum,  it  is  very 
convenient  for  the  patient  to  wear  a  band  round  the  abdomen,  which 
may  be  tightened  gradually.  The  support  thus  given  to  the  abdominal 
muscles  relieves  the  dragging  sensation  in  the  loins,  which  many  persons, 
whose  viscera  are  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  experience.  It 
enables  exercise  to  be  taken  with  more  facility,  and  appears  also,  by 
pressure,  to  afford  some  assistance  to  the  absorption  of  fat. 

The  above  remarks  will  apply  equally  to  all  forms  of  obesity  ;  the 
abstinence  recommended  can  be  borne  even  by  the  aged,  and  only  com- 
fort be  experienced. 

As  respects  exercise,  however,  a  distinction  requires  to  be  made. 
The  young  and  vigorous,  whose  obesity  does  not  prevent  the  use  of  their 
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leo-s,  cannot  employ  them  more  usefully  than  in  walking  as  long  as  they 
are  able.  The  greater  number  of  hours  per  diem  that  can  be  devoted 
to  this  exercise,  the  quicker  will  be  the  diminution  of  bulk.  But  as 
ridinf^,  by  the  gentle  shaking  of  the  abdomen,  excites  the  secretions  of 
the  digestive  organ?  more,  it  should,  where  practicable,  be  employed  in 
addition.  Where  freedom  of  motion  has  once  been  gained,  rowing, 
shooting,  any  or  all  of  the  Ibrms  of  British  gymnastics,  should  be  adopted 
as  regidar  habits. 

But  in  the  asthenic  form  of  the  disease,  especially  in  elderly  people, 
this  is  scarcely  practicable.  The  defect  in  muscular  power  prevents  the 
use  of  the  limbs  in  walking  for  a  long  time  enough  to  be  advantageous. 
But  where  riding  can  be  managed,  it  should  on  no  account  be  omitted, 
and  the  suspensory  belt  before  mentioned  is  often  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  employment  of  this  exercise. 

The  ancients  were  much  more  in  the  habit  than  we  are  of  using  va- 
rious forms  of  friction  to  the  skin  in  treating  chronic  complaints  ;  and 
we  find  in  Aurelian  a  recommendation  to  the  corpulent  to  employ  diy 
rubbing,  either  with  cloths  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  various  pow- 
ders. Modern  habits  of  cleanliness  supersede,  in  some  degree,  these 
remedies.  But  the  skin  is  not  un frequently  greasy  from  a  thick  seba- 
ceous secretion,  and  the  clrcuUition  through  it  languid  in  asthenic  obesity, 
and  in  these  cases  horse-hair  gloves  may  be  used  with  great  advantage. 
Dr.  Flemyng  strongly  advises  friction  to  be  employed  to  the  trunk  of 
the  body  as  promoting  absorption  and  invigorating  the  surface.  The 
Greek  additions  of  cold  bathing  or  sponging,  especially  with  sea-water, 
the  vapor  or  hot-air  bath  followed  by  rubbing  with  salt  or  with  sand, 
and  many  other  modifications  of  the  same  principle  enuinerated  by  Au- 
relian, will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  every  intelligent  patient. 
The  same  author  very  sensibly  advises  these  remedial  measures  to  be 
employed  fasting,  and  no  food  to  be  taken  for  some  time  afterwards,  and 
modern  habits  render  before  breakfast  a  convenint  time.  To  these  rules 
of  management,  medicines,  strictly  so  called,  must  be  viewed  as  second- 
ary and  auxiliary.  Unless  these  laws  are  obeyed,  pharmacopoeias  are 
useless. 

Purgatives  I  have  generally  found  not  needed  in  the  plethoric  form  ; 
the  bowels  usually  act  once  or  twice  in  the  day.  But  in  the  asthenic 
obesity  of  old  people,  where  the  abdominal  walls  are  weakened  by  long 
pressure  of  an  unnatural  weight,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  them. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  medicines  so  universally  applicable  to  cases 
of  obesity,  that  J  think  a  trial  of  them  should  never  be  omitted.  The 
chemical  affinity  of  alkalies  for  fat,  point  them  out  as  appropriate  altera- 
tives in  this  complaint,  and  experience  proves  that  they  are  suitable  to 
the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  most  eligible  one  is  liquor  potas- 
sae,  and  it  may  be  administered  in  much  larger  quantities  than  any  other. 
If  given  in  milk-and-water,  we  may  safely  commence  with  half  a  drachm, 
and  raise  the  dose  to  a  drachm  and  a  drachm  and  a  half  three  times  a- 
day.  The  milk  covers  the  taste  of  the  potash  better  than  any  other 
vehicle.  It  has  truly  the  disadvantage  of  saponifying  a  portion  of  the 
remedy,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  its  efficacy  is  thereby  en- 
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dangered;  indeed,  soap  itself  has  been  strongly  recommended.  A  phy- 
sician, whose  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Fiemyng  ( op.  supra  cit.)  reduced 
himself,  by  alicant  soap  alone,  two  stones  in  weight. 

I  have  often  given  the  above-mentioned  doses  of  liquor  potassae  (even 
to  children  in  cases  of  scrofula  and  consumption)  without  any  harm  arising 
from  its  use,  when  taken,  as  desired,  in  milk.  The  fear  of  alkaline 
rnedicines  has  probably  arisen  from  the  injury  observed  by  Huxham,  to 
follow  tl)e  use  of  Mrs.  Stephen's  saponaceous  mixture,  at  one  time  so 
popular,  and  therefore  often  misapplied.  The  injury  appears  to  have 
originated  from  their  having  beeg  employed  in  improper  cases,  such  as 
debilitated  gouty  subjects,  chronic  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  the  like,  to 
which  of  course  much  harm  would  be  done. 

A  poor  vvoman,  who  sold  eggs  in  Chelsea,  was  becoming  quite  unable 
to  gain  her  livelihood  by  her  ordinary  occupation.  1  have  not  kept  a 
note  of  her  weight  and  height,  and  therefore  she  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  table  of  cases,  but  she  was  extremely  obese,  and  the  cause  of  a  va- 
riety of  sym|)toms  she  complained  of  seemed  traceable  entirely  to  the 
accumulation  of  fat.  By  taking  liquor  potassae  only,  without  cliange  of 
diet,  she  was  reduced  so  far  as  to  carry  on  her  trade  with  comfort. 

Another  case  was  communicated  to  me  the  other  day,  of  a  gentleman 
who  weighed  19  stone  7  lbs.  By  regimen,  exercise,  and  liquor  potassae, 
he  was  reduced  two  stone  and  a  half  in  six  weeks. 

1  have  mentioned  bleeding,  and  perhaps  that  may  cause  some  surprise, 
after  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  state  of  the  circu- 
lation in  fat  people.  But  where  distinct  signs  of  plethora  are  present — 
such  as  pain  over  the  eyebrows,  beating  of  the  temples,  restless  sleep 
by  night,  lethargy  by  day,  with  full  lips  and  an  elastic  skin — it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  employed  with  safety  ;  and  where  it  is  employed,  the  ad- 
vantage derived  at  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  treatment  is  very 
great,  for  it  gives  all  the  other  remedies  a  fair  start  ;  and  by  affording 
immediate  relief  to  many  symptoms,  gives  the  patient  a  favorable  opi- 
nion of  the  plan  he  has  undertaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  much  risk  at- 
tends the  loss  of  blood  ;  for  if  the  heart  has  become  atrophied  and  weak, 
it  will  not  stand  the  shock.  Venesection  may  cause  either  sudden 
death,  from  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  or  efiusion  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
from  disturbance  to  the  circulation. 

Bitter  tonics  are  often  of  great  advantage  in  enabling  the  stomach  to 
digest  more  easily  and  rapidly,  and  therefore  to  be  contented  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  really  nourishing  food.  The  increase  of  appetite 
which  they  cause  does  no  harm  ;  for  when  patients  are  getting  better, 
they  are  usually  more  obedient  to  their  medical  man,  and  can  be  taught 
to  control  it.  Gratitude  for  the  benefit  they  have  received  makes  them 
glad  to  follow  advice,  however  hard. 

Some  medicines  must  now  be  mentioned,  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  obesity,  but  which  analogy  and  experience  do 
not  approve. 

Vinegar  has  been  employed  by  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  prac- 
tise upon  themselves  ;  but  as  it  produces  thinness  only  by  injuring  the 
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digestive  organs,  the  benefit  is  not  worth  the  price  paid  for  it,  and  no 
medical  man  would  ever  advise  the  use  of  such  a  remedy. 

Iodine  has  been  spoken  of  as  likely  to  do  good,  from  the  power  it 
exhibits  of  stimulating  the  absorbents  in  cases  of  scrofula  and  tumors. 
But  its  moderate  use  certainly  does  not  cause  the  disappearance  of 
healthy  fat.  Indeed  it  has  been  noticed  by  Lugol,  and  is  matter  of 
daily  observation  at  our  metropolitan  hospitals,  that  patients  frequently 
acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  embonpoint  during  the  time  they  are 
taking  iodine.  The  cases  of  tumors  and  of  fat  are  very  distinct.  As 
Dr.  Pereira  remarks,  "  The  enlargements  which  these  agents  (mercury 
and  iodine)  remove,  are  not  mere  by  pertrophies ;  their  structure  is  mor- 
bid, and  they  must  in  consequence  have  been  induced  by  a  change  in 
the  quality  of  the  vital  activity  ;  in  other  words,  by  morbid  action. 
Medicines,  therefore,  which  remove  these  abnormal  conditions,  can  only 
do  so  by  restoring  healthy  action."  But  the  action  which  causes  the 
deposition  of  fat  in  the  adipose  tissue  is,  though  excessive,  of  a  healthy 
nature,  and  harm,  rather  than  benefit,  is  to  be  expected  from  the  medi- 
cine under  discussion  ;  that  harm  which  always  accrues  from  a  valuable 
remedy  wrongly  employed.  I  have  heard  of  one  case  only  where  it 
was  taken  ;  and  in  that  instance  a  wise  physician  who  was  called  in 
shovv^ed  his  energetic  sense  of  the  folly  committed,  by  putting  the  bottle 
into  the  fire. 

The  hourly  watch  over  the  instinctive  desires,  which  must  be  observed 
by  one  desirous  of  reducing  his  cor[)ulence,  make  it  a  solemn  thing  to 
advise  the  undertaking  of  the  necessary  regimen.  He  that  commences 
it  must  be  taught  to  view  himself  as  his  worst  enemy  ;  like  the  philoso- 
pher in  Epictetus,  he  must  "  mount  guard,  and  lie  in  constant  ambush 
against  himself."  All  advantages,  therefore,  should  be  taken  of  adven- 
titious circumstances  to  add  importance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  ; 
they  should  be  written  out  clear  and  exact,  and  enjoined  as  strictly  as  if 
they  were  moral  precepts.  If  left  to  general  and  verbal  instructions, 
their  chance  of  being  observed  is  small  indeed.  These  are  little  things, 
it  is  true,  unless  you  neglect  them. — London  Lancet, 


DEMONSTRATIVE  MIDWIFERY— TRIAL  FOR  LIBEL. 

[The  following  is  part  of  the  excellent  charge  of  Judge  Mullet  to  the 
jury,  in  the  case  of  "  the  People  vs.  Dr.  Horatio  N.  Loomis,"  of  Buf- 
falo, for  libel.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  defendant  published  an  article, 
in  February  last,  in  the  Buffalo  Courier,  reflecting  severely  upon  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  in  the  Bufi^alo  Medical  College,  for  the  course  taken 
by  him  in  the  matter  of  Demonstrative  Midwifery,  which  has  been  so 
often  alluded  to  in  this  Journal.  For  publishing  the  article,  Dr.  L.  was 
indicted  for  libel,  and  the  trial  took  place  in  June  last.  A  verdict  of  iVo^ 
Guilty  was  rendered  by  the  jury.] 

We  will  now  proceed,  under  the  constant  influence  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  to  which  I  have  adverted,  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  more 
particular  rules  which  govern  the  case  under  consideration.    This  is  an 
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indictment  for  a  libel.  A  libel  is  defined  to  be  a  censorious  or  ridiculing 
writing,  pictiire,  or  sign,  made  with  a  mischievous  and  malicious  intent 
towards  government,  magistrates,  or  individuals.  False  is  no  part  of  the 
definition  of  a  libel,  for  the  reason  to  which  I  have  adverted  ;  though, 
wiiether  the  pubhcation  be  false  or  not,  may  be  an  important  inquiry  in 
reference  to  tlie  motive  of  the  publication.  The  first  question  for  your 
consideration  is,  is  tliis  publication,  in  its  tenor  and  tneaning,  libellous  ; 
tliat  is,  censorious?  I  do  not  understand  this,  nor  its  allusion  to  Professor 
White,  lo  be  denied.  I  presume  the  defendant  would  hnrdly  clain)  tliat 
this  publication  is  a|)probatory.  The  next  qu(>stion  is — did  Doctor  T^oo- 
mis,  the  defendant,  publisli  the  article  in  question  ?  Tiie  indictment 
charges  him  witli  writing  and  publishing  it,  but  the  publication  is  the  act 
wliich  gives  eiiicacy  to  it  as  a  libel,  and  proof  of  this  covers  the  whole 
charge.  ]f  you  fiiid,thrit  Doctor  Loomis  published  the  article,  or  caused 
it  or  procured  it  to  be  published,  or  circulated,  or  read  it  to  others  foi'  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  publicity,  then  he  published  it,  and  stands  responsible 
for  the  publication.  Tlie  evidence  on  this  branch  of  the  case  is  before 
you,  and  its  weight  and  applicdtion  belong  exclusively  to  you.  If  you 
find  these  facts  for  the  prosecution,  you  will  be  compelled  to  look  at  the 
defendant's  justification  to  determine  whether  the  article  is  true,  and  was 
published  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  I  have  already  en- 
deavored to  show  you  tliat  there  are  some  things,  the  publication  of 
which  cannot  be  justified,  on  account  of  the  inutility  of  such  publica- 
tion, and  the  unfitness  of  such  subjects  for  public  discussion.  I  feel  it 
niy  duty,  however,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  to  except  this 
publication  fiom  that  class.  An  article  approving  of,  if  not  lauding,  the 
demonstration  alluded  to,  had  been  published  in  a  public  newspaper. 
That  |)aper,  or  the  friends  of  that  publication,  could  not  expect  to  have 
an  exclusive  light  to  monopolize  public  opinion  on  that  subject.  They 
had  thrown  it  out  for  public  examination,  and  every  citizen,  who  had  a 
contrary  opinion  upon  the  matter,  had  a  right  in  a  truthful  and  candid 
manner,  to  criticize,  disapprobate,  or  even  condemn,  the  transaction 
which  was  attempted  to  be  upheld.  This  circumstance,  I  think,  justi- 
fied Dr.  Loomis  in  answering  the  article  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
and  expiesslng  his  opinion  with  as  much  freedom  and  strength,  con- 
sistently with  the  trutl],  as  he  thought  proper  to  employ.  It  is,  however, 
a  rule  of  law,  that  falsehood  is  always  evidence  of  bad  motives,  and  can 
never  be  justified — so  that  after  all  the  tedious  examination  and  able 
discussion  whlcti  this  case  has  called  out,  it  is  reduced  to  one  single  ques- 
tion. Is  the  publication,  charged  as  libellous,  true  or  false?  This  in- 
quiry embraces  the  whole  tenor  and  meaning  of  the  publication.  It  is 
not  enough  that  it  is  generally  founded  in  truth — that  it  is  based  upon  a 
transaction  which  did  really  take  place  ;  it  must  be  true  in  its  colorings, 
epithets,  and  entire  meaning. 

You  must  read  it  in  the  Jury  Box,  with  the  same  common-sense  un-  . 
derstanding  as  you  would  read  it  at  your  homes,  and  then  compare  it 
with  the  description  of  the  same  transaction  which  you  have  received 
from  tlie  witnesses,  and  the  comparison  will  show  the  agreement  or  the 
difference.    As  to  the  description  of  the  manner  of  the  demonstration, 
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the  pabiication  says  : — An  open  demonstration  of  obstetrical  practice 
has  been  made  before  a  class  of  students.  The  demonstration  con- 
sumed nearly  or  quite  eight  hours,  during  a  part,  at  least,  of  wiiich,  the 
Professor  of  that  branch  of  medical  instruction  was  present.  Delicacy 
fordids  me  to  touch  upon  the  manner  in  which  these  hours  were  passed. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  tedium  was  relieved  by  such  methods,  as  a 
congregation  of  boys  would  know  well  how  to  employ."  You  have  heard 
the  witnesses  testify  a?  to  the  time  occupied  by  that  demonstration,  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  time  was  spent,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  whole  clinical  lecture  was  conducted  ;  and  are  the  proper  persons, 
without  any  intimation  from  me,  to  decide  whether  the  publication  is,  in 
in  its  descrij)tion  of  that  matter,  true.  There  is  no  contradiction  or  dis- 
crepancy among  the  witnesses  on  both  sides,  in  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  that  clinical  lecture  was  conducted,  and  perhaps  the  case  as 
it  now  stands  will  justify  me  in  saying,  that  the  principal  ol)iection  to 
it,  by  the  defendant  and  those  who  think  with  him,  is  reduced  to  a  dis- 
approbation of  the  partial  personal  exposure  of  the  patient,  for  from  two 
to  five  minutes  during  a  particular  crisis  in  the  parturition. 

In  the  publication,  charged  as  libellous,  the  demonstration  is  charac- 
terized as  an  outrage  upon  public  decency,  and  those  who  conducted  it 
as  perpetrators  of  the  indecency  ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  publication, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  unwoi'thy  of  the  sacred  cause  of  science,  and  a  pre- 
cedent for  outrage  indiscriminate.  I  refer  to  those  parts  of  the  publication 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  inquiry  whether  they 
are  true  in  reference  to  the  publicity  of  the  affair  alluded  to  and  its  tendency 
to  outrage  public  decency.  We  fiave  already  seen  what  constitutes 
an  offence  against  public  decency  and  public  morals,  and  you  are  to  com- 
pare the  character  given  to  the  transaction  at  the  College,  by  the  publi- 
cation, with  the  flicts  as  they  took  place  there,  and  decide  whether  the 
publication  is,  in  these  respects,  true.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  examine  or 
criticize  the  several  parts  of  this  publication.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
prominent  features  of  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  char- 
acter of  the  questions  presented  to  you  by  this  case.  But  on  tlie  part  of 
the  defendant  it  is  asserted,  that  the  demonstration  was  unnecessary  and 
useless  as  a  means  of  imparting  knowledge  in  the  theory  or  practice  of 
obstetrics,  and  therefore  that  the  exhibition,  before  a  class  of  students,  was 
a  wanton  innovation  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  injurious  to  the  moral 
delicacy  and  sensibility  of  the  class,  and  deserving  of  the  character  given 
to  it  in  the  publication.  While  on  the  other  side  it  is  claimed,  that  such 
demonstrations  are  highly  useful  as  a  mf^ans  of  instruction,  long  and  gene- 
rally practised  in  European  schools;  that  they  will,  with  tlie  assistance 
of  an  experienced  teacher,  give  to  the  student  of  obstetrics  that  kind  of 
information  which  he  may  otherwise  be  obliged  to  acquire  in  actual  prac- 
tice, at  the  risk  of  his  patients — that,  when  they  are  made  with  the  vol- 
untary consent  of  the  subject,  with  the  decorum  and  propriety  of  man- 
ner to  be  expected  from  a  professor  and  class  of  advanced  students,  they 
deserve  commendation  rather  than  censure  ;  and  that  the  character  im- 
puted to  this,  in  the  publication,  is  false  and  libellous. 

Several  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  medical  profession,  of 
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both  x\merlcan  and  foreign  education,  have  been  examined  as  witnesses 
on  the  respective  sides  of  this  question,  and  tlieir  examination  has  been 
extended  even  to  the  proprieties  and  decency  of  private  practice.  You 
have  patiently  heard  all  this  testimony,  the  most,  if  not  the  only  import- 
ant part  of  which  is  that  which  relates  to  the  utility  and  propriety  of 
demonstrative  midwifery  as  a  means  of  instruction.  We  all  have  a  deep 
interest  in  the  integrity  and  skill  of  the  medical  profession,  a  profession 
to  which  we  are  obliged  to  confide  the  objects  most  dear  to  us  in  life. 
Therefore  we  feel  and  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  all  legiti- 
mate and  appropriate  means  of  acquiring  that  skill  upon  wliich  our  hap- 
piness and  hopes  may  in  a  great  measure  depend.  The  world  of  suffer- 
ing humanity  are  much  indebted  to  the  sleepless  enterprise  and  inge- 
nuity which  is  constantly  employed  in  inventing  means  and  instruments 
to  discover,  overcome  or  alleviate,  those  disoiders  to  which  our  physical 
natures  are  subject,  it  is  true  that  the  application  and  use  of  some  of 
those  means  and  instruments,  which  we  have  heard  described,  during  the 
free  and  unrestrained  examination  of  this  case,  may  appear  to  be  shock- 
ing to  moral  delicacy  and  modesty  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
hundreds  of  these  frail  and  fair  beings,  on  whom  the  refinement  and  hap- 
piness of  social  life  so  essentially  depend,  yearly  go  down  to  premature 
graves  under  the  influence  of  those  false  ideas  of  delicacy  and  modesty. 
We  all  know  that  beauty,  delicacy,  modesty  and  virtue,  cannot  save  their 
possessors  from  disease,  pain  and  death  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fair  in- 
valid, if  not  for  her  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  love  her,  and 
whose  happiness  depends  so  much  upon  those  kind  offices  which  she 
alone  can  perform,  to  submit  to  such  curative  means  as  the  neces- 
sity of  her  case  may  demand.  The  necessity  and  propriety  of  the 
means,  she  must  confide  to  her  physician.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  im- 
portant that  the  physician  should  have  the  moral  and  professional 
qualifications  to  render  him  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust.  In  this  submission 
the  fair  patient  does  not  discard  her  delicacy,  sensibility  and  modesty  ; 
these  guardians  of  female  virtue  may  be  con)pelled  to  step  back  for  the 
occasion,  but  they  stand  around  her  like  Diana's  Nymphs  while  she  is 
bathing ;  and  let  the  practitioner  make  one  significant  manifestation  of 
an  unholy  thought,  and  they  rally  around  the  insulted  one,  and  the 
wretch  is  expelled  from  the  confidence  he  has  abused,  and  ultimately 
from  the  profession  he  has  disgraced. 

There  is  one  character  given  by  the  publication  to  the  demonstration 
alluded  to,  which  I  am  glad  that  no  witness  or  advocate  has  attempted 
to  justify.  I  refer  to  those  expressions  which  impute  to  the  demon- 
stration a  quality  or  tendency  to  excite  or  satisfy  in  the  class  a  meretri- 
cious curiosity,  or  to  gratify  their  salacious  stare.  These  expressions  con- 
vey a  slander  upon  human  nature,  and  all  the  representatives  of  low  and 
vulgar  thoughts,  which,  although  they  may  have  been  drawn  from  a  mind 
generally  deep  and  pure,  must  have  been  accidentally  taken  from  its 
dregs.  It  is  unnatural  and  impossible  that  the  pains,  agonies  and  con- 
tortions of  a  parturient  woman  should  excite  in  the  mind  of  a  human 
being  libidinous  sensations,  or  create  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  sym- 
pathy, pity,  and  a  profound  and  reverential  wonder  why  she  should  be 
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doomed  by  nature  to  accomplish  the  great  "Object  of  her  existence 
throuf^h  sorrow,  pain,  and  even  danger  and  death.  1  sincerely  hope 
that  Dr.  Looniis  did  not  appreciate  these  loathsome  expressions,  when 
lie  encouraged  or  approbated  the  publication  containing  them.  It  can- 
not be  that  he  intended  such  an  imputation  upon  the  tendencies  of  a 
profession  of  which  he  is  himself  a  prominent  and  honorable  member. 
If  true,  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  profession  in  practice,  as  to  a  class  of 
graduating  students;  as  applicable  to  a  class  the  day  after  graduating,  as 
it  was  the  day  before.  Miserable  indeed  would  be  the  relation  between 
the  public  and  that  highly  useful  and  honorable  profession,  if  such  suspi- 
cion had  any  foundation  in  truth.  But  reason,  as  well  as  common  ob- 
servation, unite  in  refuting  the  slanderous  imputation.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  that  uniform  relation  between  cause  and  effect  which  is  manifested 
in  all  the  works  of  nature,  that  disease,  pain  and  the  loathsome  accom- 
paniments of  sickness  should  excite  sensations  agreeing  only  with  health 
and  vigor.  Besides,  it  is  believed  that  the  medical  profession,  for  honor, 
integrity  and  chastity,  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  any  other 
profession  or  class  of  community  equally  numerous. 


REMOVAL  OF  A  LARGE  PORTION  OF  THE  TONGUE    FOR  CANCER. 

[Coinimuiic-dted  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

I  was  consulted,  in  July,  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  east  part  of 
the  State,  respecting  a  disease  of  the  tongue,  of  two  years'  existence. 
The  organ  presented  an  ulcerated  surface,  with  thickened  edges  cover- 
ing the  principal  part  of  its  right  side,  and  extending  back  to  the  pala- 
tine arch.  Tlie  pain  was  inconsiderable,  but  the  ulcer  had  within  a  few 
weeks  made  more  rapid  progress,  and  the  induration  was  extending, 
though  fortunately  more  in  an  anterior  direction  than  towards  the  pha- 
rynx ;  the  left  half  was  a|)parently  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  As 
every  rational  method  of  treatment  had  failed,  and  the  patient  was 
anxious  for  its  removal  before  surgical  assistance  must  necessarily  be  in- 
effectual, and  as  the  glands  appeared  sound  and  the  diseased  mass  might 
be  circumscribed,  1  assented  to  the  patient's  wish,  and  performed  the 
operation  necessary,  July  13th,  by  ligature  and  the  bistoury.  It  was 
done  in  the  following  manner,  with  the  assistance  of  Drs.  A.  Welch, 
A.  K.  Smith,  and  A.  S.  Warner.  A  strong  curved  needle,  similar  to 
that  of  Petit,  having  an  eye  near  the  point,  was  threaded  with  saddler's 
silk,  and  thrust  through  the  tongue  from  below  upward  and  backward 
in  the  median  line,  between  the  two  ranine  arteries,  the  point  entering  as 
far  back  as  possible  behind  the  lower  teeth,  and  appealing  on  the  dorsum 
about  three  inches  from  its  point,  as  drawn  out  by  a  towel  to  prevent 
slipping.  With  this  silk,  a  strong  ligature  was  drawn  through  doubled, 
which  was  divided,  leaving  two  ligatures  in  its  place.  Using  these  to 
draw  forward  the  organ,  the  tongue  was  transfixed  by  a  curved  bistoury, 
its  point  entering  a  little  anterior  to  the  ligatures  below,  and  appearing 
on  the  dorsum  half  an  inch  anterior  to  them,  and  split  to  its  apex,  the 
incision  inclining,  however,  a  little  to  the  right  side,  in  order  to  save  a 
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srnall  portioi)  wliicli  was  sound.  In  do'mfr  this,  the  rif^ht  ranlne  artery 
was  divirKid  and  required  a  temporary  ligature.  An  incision  was  now 
made,  four  hues  deep,  behind  the  cancerous  mass,  as  a  sulcus  into  which 
the  hgature  mii^ht  fall  which  was  to  embrace  the  root.  This  ligature 
was  then  tied  firmly  with  a  single  knot,  and  secured  by  a  double  canula 
slipped  down  upon  it  ;  the  other  ligature  was  then  tied  firmly  with  a 
double  knot.  Tlie  wound  bled  fieely  for  a  short  time,  and  gave  some 
uneasiness  to  the  patient  from  the  difficulty  of  ejecting  clots  from  the 
fauces.  The  pain  was  severe  for  a  few  hours,  particularly  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  at  the  os  liyoides,  and  along  the  track  of  the  stylo-glossus 
muscle  and  hypo-glossal  nerve,  but  by  evening  this  had  greatly  subsided 
and  he  passed  a  quiet  night  and  was  much  more  comfortable  the  next 
day  than  I  had  expected  to  find  him. 

On  the  14ih,  after  feeding  him  with  liquid  food,  the  lower  ligature  was 
tightened,  with  a  repetition  of  the  pain  in  die  neck  and  throat  ;  which, 
however,  subsided  sooner  than  on  the  previous  occasion. 

On  the  I6ih,  1  found  that  although  many  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  were  sloughy,  and  ther^  was  apparently  no  sensation,  yet  rosy 
spots,  which  had  Lhe  appearance  of  possessing  vitality,  were  discovera- 
ble ;  the  ligature  was  therefore  again  drawn  as  lightly  as  possible.  The 
pain  returned  as  before,  but  was  quieted  after  a  time  by  ice  held  in  the 
mouth  and  applied  to  the  neck  and  throat.  1  was  afraid  that,  owing 
to  the  diliiculty  of  deglutition  on  the  previous  occasionsj  it  would  he  now 
necessaiy  to  feed  him  through  a  tube  ;  but  this  fear  was,  happily,  not 
realized. 

On  the  17th  he  was  quite  easy,  and  took  enough  of  nourishment, 
while  all  appearance  of  vitality  had  vanished  from  the  tongue,  now  very 
offensive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  finding  the  ligature  nearly  through,  and 

the  pressure  of  the  dead  mass  irksome,  I  removed  the  whole  piecemeal, 
leaving  a  healthy  granulating  wound. 

1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  operation,  in  1843,  performed  by 
Mr.  O'Ferrall,  an  able  surgeon  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Dublin, 
though  in  his  case  less  of  the  tongue  was  removed.  He  adopted  a 
practice  which  had  been  recommended,  substituting  annealed  silver 
wire  for  the  ligature  ;  but  as  the  wire  broke  on  twisting,  it  was  re- 
moved with  dilficully,  and  the  ligature  employed  as  formerly.  Mr. 
O  Ferrall  then  advised  that  an  incision  should  be  made,  to  lodge  the  liga- 
tures, and  prevent  slipping,  though  it  was  not  done  in  his  case.  This 
advice  I  followed  out,  making  the  anterior  one,  from  which  there  was  no 
fear  of  haemorrhage,  so  long  and  deep  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  cancer  and  mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  patient.  The  ligatures 
were  inserted  before  the  incisions  were  made,  to  give  a  more  complete 
control  of  the  tongue. 

The  gentleman  left,  a  few  days  after,  for  his  residence,  the  wound 
rapidly  healing  and  presenting  in  every  way  a  favorable  appearance. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Aug.  13,  1850.  P.  W.  Ellsworth. 
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It  hath  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  a  "  httle  knowledge  is  danger- 
ous." But  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  "  little  knowledge,"  or  the 
vacuum  into  which  it  is  received,  deponent  saith  not.  It  behooves  all 
seekers  after  knowledge,  whether  true  or  spurious,  to  know  this,  that  there 
is  a  point  of  danger — an  ordeal  to  be  passed,  or  at  least  arrived  at,  from 
which  no  one  is  exempt.  He  who  would  have  much  learnintr,  must 
first  be  a  sophomore.  He  who  gets  much  learning,  passes  rapidly  the 
"  dangerous  point,"  and  scarcely  discerns  its  fog  in  the  distance.  He 
who  stops  heie,  because  he  can  get  no  further,  has  his  vacuum  full,  and 
can  imbibe  no  more.  He  who  stops  here  to  breathe,  finds  his  goal  ; 
contented,  self-satisfied,  he  desires  no  more,  and  he  gets  no  more.  All 
such  are    j^o^5,"  and  so  will  ever  remain. 

Drink  deeply,  or  taste  not,  lest  you  be  one  of  the  pedant  tribe,  and 
gape  at  mankind  for  ignorance  of  the  element  you  have  just  learned  ; 
not  dreaming  that  it  and  iiRich  rrtore  was  known  to  them  from  baby- 
hood, or  that  a  camel  has  passed  your  pharynx  ;  which  camel  is  a 
hobby,  that,  fortunately,  is  sure  to  be  ridden  to  death  at  last.  The  true 
sun  light  such  men  cannot  see,  but  only  gas  light.  Its  coruscations  break 
forth  with  a  vividness  that  makes  all  others  dim — though  invisible  to 
men  with  good  eyes,  and  all  others  but  the  shortsighted.  Epliemeral 
bubbles,  long  since  exploded,  rise  to  the  surface,  to  be  again  inflated  to 
bursting,  and  spatter  their  spray  on  zealous  resurrectionists.  The  darl- 
ing but  ungrateful  phantom  disappears  without  residuum  in  a  twinkling, 
leaving  its  astonished  and  mortified  champion  with  nothing  to  defend 
but  himself;  the  harder  task  of  the  two,  and  quite  impossible.  Hence- 
forth he  cannot  be  trusted  for  guidance,  since  to  him  all  true  light  is 
darkness.  His,  is  only  marsh  light,  which  is  sure  to  plunge  him  and  all 
others  that  follow,  up  to  the  chin  in  the  mud  and  water  over  which  it 
flourishes.    Yet  there  is  little  blame  for  him,  but  pity  for  his  idiosyncrasy. 

Premising  this,  what  a  nuisance  is  physiology  in  common  schools  and 
common  lecture-rooms.  VVfiat  an  abomination  are  all  these  self-styled 
"  doctors,"  going  about  preaching  their  balderdash  "  physiology,"  aided 
by  innumerable  newspaper  pufis,  certificates  from  (yet  unborn)  M.D.s 
and  humbug  mannikins.  With  these  means  tfiey  fleece  crowds  of  men 
and  women  of  time,  thoughts  and  money  wanted  for  more  palpable  pur- 
poses. With  what  commendable  alacrity,  hocus  pocus,  or  legerdemain 
act  of  some  kind,  are  the  "  only  twelve  and  a  half  cents  "  withdrawn 
from  human  view,  and  safely  ensconced  in  strong  pockets.  This  pre- 
liminary over,  the  "  lecture  "  begins  ;  which  means  that  the  audience, 
with  becoming  gravity,  and  a  sense  of  weighty  responsibility,  are  inform- 
ed thai  they  are  all  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  "  ;  whereat  they  are 
set  all  agog,  and  await  with  impatience  the  revelation  of  "  awful  disclo- 
sures." Next,  a  mysterious-looking  cofl^ee-bag,  or  some  such  thing,  is 
removed,  thereby  exposing  to  view  the  wonderful  "rnannikin,"  which 
the  audience  are  informed  is  a  fac  simile  of  a  man  ;  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion much  needed — for  if  like  a  man  at  all,  it  must  be  him  of  the  moon 
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or  other  planet  than  this,  since  no  such  biped  has  yet  been  seen  on  this 
mundane  sphere.  Next  conies  the  "  dissection,"  vvhicli  is  accomplished 
manually,  while  by  vocal  means  the  recipients  of  knowledge  are  made 
to  realize  how  much  tribulation  has  been  suffered  (to  obtain  the  manni- 
kin)  for  their  entertainment  and  instruction.  A  fact  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  one  can  hardly  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that  the  possessor  is 
guilty  of  having  clandestinely  abstracted  its  materials  from  some  unfortu- 
nate toy-shop.  Skin,  muscle,  bones,  he,  are  in  succession  learnedly 
demonstrated,  until  by  these  gradual  means  the  unsophisticated  audience 
are  duly  prepared  to  behold  that  most  wonderful  of  all  phenomena,  to 
wit,  the  heart  in  situ.  With  protruded  eyes,  and  mouths  that  threaten 
to  swallow  something  more  palpable  than  "instruction,"  the  gaping 
victims  are  aghast  at  what  looks  for  all  the  world  like  an  apple  dumpling. 

Here,  or  about  here,  the  lecture  closes  ;  the  whole  having  been  inter- 
spersed with  vulgar  anecdotes,  said  to  be  witty  ;  by  which  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  all  educated  physicians  are,  and  have  been  for  two  thousand 
years,  a  set  of  hygienic  highwaymen — gull-catchers,  who  by  means  of 
their  ptilveres,  pilulce,  tincturfe,  black  coats,  painted  buggies,  and  such 
like  trash,  have  all  this  time  robbed  and  gulled  this  gullible  race  :  ergo, 
they  (the  Drs.)  are  a  superfluity,  a  bane,  a  parasitic  scourge,  needed  no 
more  than  a  tree  needs  caterpillars.  Away  with  them  !  What  is  more 
easy,  forsooth,  than  for  every  man  to  be  his  own  doctor,  since  no  specific 
is  needed,  but  only  a  panacea,  furnished  at  a  cheap  rate  ?  Yes  !  when 
each  man  can  be  the  maker  of  his  own  watch,  his  own  newspaper,  his 
ow^n  almanac,  but  not  till  then,  or  rather  not  even  then,  can  he  be  his 
own  doctor. 

Now,  more  good  is  done  by  the  said  anecdotes  than  was  at  first  in- 
tended, since  they  elucidate  the  lecturer  more  than  the  lecture.  He  is 
to  all  men  of  sense  the  true  "  gull-catcher,"  a  sycophant,  a  feeder  of 
vulgar  ignorance,  of  base  prejudice  and  baser  passion,  so  that  he  may  there- 
by feed  himself.  To  men  of  weak  minds,  he  is  a  pioneer  reformist,  a  self- 
devoted  philanthropist,  deemed  by  them  worthy  of  windy  "  resolutions," 
silver  medals  and  such-like  trinkets.  By  the  way,  this  dilfei-ence  of  opi- 
nion is  pathoo^nomonic,  w^hereby  men  of  sense  may  be  at  all  limes  diag- 
nosed from  men  of  nonsense  and  imbecile  minds  ;  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  hidden,  and  of  which  much  use  ought  to  be  made. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  this  kind  and  mode  of  teaching  Is  only  evil,  and 
that  continually.  To  the  profession,  and  such  men  as  do  not  assume 
to  be  what  they  are  not,  it  is  annoying  and  savors  of  disgust.  But  the 
ignorant,  the  novelty-seeking  and  dotard,  see  what  it  does  to  him.  With 
what  anxious  solicitude  and  pious  devotion  he  wastes  his  time,  and  what 
scrap  of  intellect  he  has.  It  is  to  liim  a  matter  of  conscience — aye,  it  is 
his  religion,  of  more  consequence  to  him  than  pure  gospel ;  he  knows 
no  higher  salvation  than  that  of  the  body  ;  he  cares  little  w^iat  food 
nourishes  the  soul,  if  the  stomach  gets  its  proper  pabulum  : — holiness, 
versus  beef  and  potatoes.  The  bible  is  to  him  of  little  worth,  compared 
with  knowledge  got  from  quack  advertisements  and  pamplilets  adorned 
with  cuts  said  to  resemble  livers,  lungs,  windpipes,  Sic,  for  these  are  the 
sum  of  his  knowledge.    But  his  piety  does  not  make  him  selfish  ;  for  his 
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morbid  feelings  flow  out  as  certainly  as  they  flow  in.  That  men  are 
such  hardened  sinners  as  to  swallow  their  beef  and  potatoes  without 
knowing  or  caring  what  becomes  of  them,  is  to  him  a  source  of  deep 
regret.  Determined  he  is,  that  such  as  he  can  control  sholl  kriow  what 
becomes  of  them  ;  and  what  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  and  other  viscera 
have  to  do  therewith.  The  stomach  !  forsooth,  what  does  he  know  of 
it,  except  as  a  convenient  place  to  put  such  food  in  as  he  may  find  him- 
self able  ?  Of  the  liver,  he  has  ocular  demonstration,  since  being  a 
liver  himself,  he  irieets  it  anon  in  his  masticatory  exercises.  Of  the 
spleen,  he  knows  there  is  one,  from  the  ominous  function  it  is  said  to 
perform.  This  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  his  knowledge,  anatomical 
and  physiological,  for  with  all  his  profundity  he  could  not  for  the  life 
of  him  tell  what  his  pancreas  does,  or  even  that  he  had  one.  With  what 
perseverance  and  pseudo-kindness  he  instils  his  "  religion  "  into  his 
children — with  quack  pamphlets  for  a  catechism,  and  some  half-fledged 
"  popular  physiology  "  for  a  bible  ;  not  only  depriving  them  of  useful 
instruction  or  healthy  recreation,  but  inflicting  them  with  an  unmeaning 
conglomeration  of  words — torturing  their  vocal  aj)paratus  into  most  un- 
natural and  fantastic  shapes,  which  seriously  threaten  maxillary  luxation. 

The  proverb  that  "  we  cannot  know  too  much,"  has  of  late  so  ob- 
tained, as  to  grossly  misdirect  many,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  them- 
selves and  others.  They  forget,  or  never  knew,  that  counter-proverb, 
that  "  we  cannot  know  everything."  Hence  they  deem  it  of  little  con- 
sequence with  what  they  begin  ;  whether  with  the  most  abstruse  science 
or  the  elements  of  education.  Whether  with  Greek,  Latin,  chemistry, 
physiology,  or  the  alphabet  and  multiplication  table.  They  would  have 
pupils  '''■finish  their  education"  before  it  is  begun,  and  make  it  a  jum- 
ble of  rubbish.  A  church  is  not  complete  without  a  tower  ;  yet  who 
thinks  of  building  this  first  of  all,  or  even  last  of  all,  unless  the  substruc- 
ture and  furniture  has  been  first  provided  for.  Try  it  and  see  what 
would  come  of  it,  besides  a  bona  fide  "  jumble  of  rubbish  ;"  precious 
little,  be  assured.  Besides,  what  if  this  appendage  be  not  erected  at  all  ? 
are  not  all  the  purposes  (except  show)  for  which  the  structure  was  in- 
tended, answered  as  well  ?  So  in  the  structure  of  education,  let  us  lay 
the  foundation  deep  and  strong,  erect  the  main  building,  and  furnish  it, 
before  we  begin  to  tower. 

No  disparagement  is  here  meant  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning — far 
from  it.  But  they  should  be  added  the  practical  and  fundamental,  not 
substituted  for  them.  Now  this  custom  of  teaching  shallow  brains,  and 
children,  physiology  by  means  of  prelectors  and  school-masters,  or  by  any 
means  whatsoever,  is  absurd.  Shallow  brains  and  children — for  none  but 
these  are  found  atnong  its  victims  ;  since  all  men  of  sagacity  and  good 
sense  have  an  eye  to  what  may  be  useful  in  some  possible  way.  It  is  to 
these  latter  men  that  we  are  to  look  for  whatever  is  to  be  done  towards 
removing  this  absurdity.  That  despised  species,  called  swine,  have  at  least 
one  amiable  quality,  viz.,  that  of  contentedly  feasting  on  whatever  is  set 
before  them,  without  regard  to  quality  or  flavor:  never  turning  up  the 
nose,  unless  it  be  to  open  the  mouth  the  wider.  Equally  insensible  is 
]he  mental  palate  of  many  honest,  weak-minded  persons,  who  eagerly  de- 
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voiir  whatever  mental  food  is  set  before  them,  caring  little  for  condi- 
ments unless  they  be  of  stimulant  or  saccharine  nature.  This  fact  is  of 
utmost  importance — worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  State  le«i;is1ators 
and  school  comrnittees — men  who  have  the  power,  in  no  small  degree, 
of  regulating  the  mental  diet  of  the  honest  ignorant  and  of  children  ;  the 
only  ones  liable  to  suffer  from  this  huge  mistake.  It  is  only  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  just  named,  that  there  is  any  discernible  hope  of 
remedying  the  evil  we  are  now  depiecating.  Uising  argument  or  moral 
suasion  to  induce  dumb  canis  not  to  eat  poisoned  meat,  would  be  folly  ; 
if  you  would  save  him,  take  it  away  and  give  him  good  meat.  So  in 
supplying  the  mental  palate  of  such  as  liave  no  choice  of  iheir  own,  give 
them  what  they  can  digest  and  assimilate — what  will  nourish  and  fertilize 
the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  more  intricate  knowledge  ;  not  what  will 
confuse  and  deiange  the  thinking  powers,  stunting  their  growth  and  })ro- 
ducing  mevtal  chjspepda. 

Precisely  hoio  the  mouths  of  these  erratic  prelectors  are  to  be  stopped, 
does  not  yet  appear.  If  they  must  have  their  livelihood,  and  will  not 
have  it  except  by  false  pretence,' some  provision  should  be  made  for 
them  by  the  State,  whereby  it  might  be  honestly  earned,  by  some  useful 
employment,  as  picking  stone  or  oakum.  No  one  yet  thinks  them  worthy 
of  a  residence  in  the  State  Mansion  at  Charlestown,  with  food  and  rai- 
ment (panis  et  aqua,  braccae  albae  et  rubeae)  provided  to  hand.  Yet,  a 
home  furnished  for  them  in  some  less  noted  Institution,  under  protection  of 
Government,  would  doubtless  be  beneficial  to  them  and  of  infinite  service 
to  others.  1.  F.  Galloupe. 

Lynn,  August,  1850. 


DROPSY  OF  THE  SCALP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  arid  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — If  you  think  the  subjoined  case  of  sufficient  interest,  you  may 
admit  it  into  your  Journal. 

Called  to  attend  on  Mrs.  W.,  in  confinement  with  her  sixth  child. 
Found  vertex  presentation,  face  looking  forward,  puffiness  of  scalp,  bones 
of  head  hardly  to  be  felt.  Labor  made  slow  advances,  and  soon  the  head 
canie  to  fill  the  inferior  strait  so  completely,  that  after  waiting  four  hours 
I  found  that  no  f)rogress  had  been  nmde.  Satisfied  that  the  effused  fluid 
was  the  obstructing  cause,  and  laceration  of  the  perineum  to  be  feared 
if  the  head  passed  as  it  was,  I  decided  to  puncture  the  head,  which  I 
did  over  the  anterior  fontanelle,  when  there  was  a  gush  of  water.  La- 
bor advanced,  and  in  twenty  minutes  was  completed.  The  child  was 
born  alive,  and  the  dropsy  is  entirely  removed,  although  for  some  days 
a  continuance  of  fifteen  minutes  in  one  position  would  cause  a  collection 
of  quite  a  quantity  in  the  depending  part  of  the  head.  The  mother  is  a 
very  small  woman,  and  the  weight  of  her  other  children  at  birth  was  be- 
tween 4  1-2  and  5  1-2  lbs.  This  one  was  10  lbs.  There  was  no  action 
of  the  kidneys  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

Query — What  was  the  origin  of  this  water  ? 

Hebron,  N.  H.,  August  2,  1850.  T.  Gilman  Simpson. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPO^'DENCE. 

Brussels. — In  ten  hours  and  a  half,  the  traveller  is  conveyed  from  Paris 
to  the  capital  of  Belg-ium,  a  beautiful,  quiet,  industrious  city,  presumed  to 
hav^e  about  150,000  inhabitants.  The  distance  between  the  two  cities  is 
229  miles.  Such  fields  of  rye,  oats,  and  other  grains,  as  may  now  be  seen 
the  w^hole  distance,  ripening  for  the  harvest,  are  not  frequently  met  with. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  pass  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  poppies,  which  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  through  the  whole  northern  part  of  France.  Im- 
mense fields  of  red-beet  are  also  growing,  neatly  weeded  and  thrifty. 
They  are  probably  for  the  sugar  manufacturers.  Fields  are  neither  divided, 
nor  the  landscape  marred  by  fences,  in  any  direction.  By  the  side  of  the 
railway  track  there  is  a  slight  barrier  of  small  stakes ;  but  otherwise,  as  far 
as  the  eye  reaches,  on  either  side,  not  a  hedge,  ditch,  wall,  bush  or  divi- 
sional line  between  estates  can  be  seen.  The  appearance  is  much  like 
that  of  the  beautiful  prairie  regions  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi. 

This  Brussels,  called  by  the  people  themselves  Bruxelles,  is  a  babel  for 
languages — almost  every  tongue  being  spoken.  It  is  a  source  of  amusement 
to  a  new  comer  to  listen  to  a  conversation  between  persons  from  different 
countries — for  it  scarcely  matters  in  what  dialect  an  answer  is  given  to  any 
question,  as  each  one  appears  readily  to  understand  the  other.  All  eatables 
and  drinkables,  before  passing  the  gates  to  feed  the  residents  of  the  city, 
pay  a  tax,  collected  on  the  spot  daily,  which  is  a  source  of  great  revenue, 
and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  ways  and  means  of  conducting  the  municipal 
affairs.  The  same  kind  of  tax  is  collected  at  Paris — the  income  being  a 
vast  sum  annually — technically  called  the  octray,  or  king's  eighth.  Were 
the  country  marketmen  disposed  to  show  a  decided  hostility  to  this  shame- 
ful imposition,  and  simply  remain  at  home  two  successive  days,  the  empty 
stomachs  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  in  the  one  city,  and  150,000  in 
the  other,  would  perhaps  lead  to  a  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  ordinance.  A 
preparation  of  passports,  and  the  detention  of  a  train  of  cars,  filled  with 
strangers  from  all  sections  of  the  civilized  world,  till  their  trunks,  one  by 
one,  are  taken  into  a  building  and  examined  by  various  officials  wearing 
bear-skin  caps,  pewter  buttons  and  red  cotton  epaulettes,  who  thus  make  a 
show  of  the  mighty  consequence  of  the  kingdom, are  annoying  almost  beyond 
endurance.  When  fairly  in  the  city,  however,  various  objects  of  interest 
soon  offer  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  trial  passed  through  on  the  way. 
Lace-making,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  manufac- 
turing carried  on  in  Brussels.  A  comparatively  small  building,  visit- 
ed to-day,  employs,  in  and  about,  said  the  man  of  the  yardstick,  thirteen 
hundred  females,  whose  average  daily  wages,  for  fourteen  hours  labor,  was 
seventy-five  centimes,  equivalent  to  only  fifteen  cents.  One  collar,  now 
being  made,  scarcely  two  inches  wide,  by  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length, 
will  require  nine  months  to  complete  it.  It  is  ruinous  to  the  eyes,  yet  no 
complaint  was  uttered  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  business  upon  the 
general  health  of  the  poor  operatives.    Two  American  ladies,  present  on 
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the  same  occasion,  said  that  laces  like  those  exhibited  to  them  were  not 
seen  in  the  United  States.  Few  or  none  could  afford  to  purchase  them, 
and  hence  they  are  principally  disposed  of  among  the  nobility  of  Europe, 
whose  wealth  is  equal  to  the  demands  of  taste  and  luxury.  A  magnificent 
bronze  statue  of  Vesalius,  stands  in  one  of  the  public  squares.  The  in- 
scription is  quite  indistinct;  but  a  courier,  a  travelling  servant  of  the  writer, 
said  it  was  one  grand  doctor  icho  made  de  first  markerij — de  man  what 
invented  an-a-tom-y. 

Among-  the  institutions  which  exhibit  lo  advantage  the  christian  charity 
of  the  metropolis,  are  the  hospitals.  St.  John's  is  a  model  edifice,  and  comes 
nearer  to  the  external  and  internal  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  than  any  other  yet  seen.  Six  hundred  patients  can  be  well 
accommodated.  Three  hundred  are  not  very  frequently  registered  at  any 
one  time.  Fractures  are  admirably  managed  with  gutta  percha  splints. 
A  mass  of  gum  is  perpetually  kept  in  hot  water,  for  instant  use.  The  bones 
are  placed  as  they  should  be,  kept  in  position,  and  the  soft  gum  fitted  to 
one  side,  generally  the  under.  As  soon  as  it  cools,  it  becomes  as  firm  as 
plaster,  and  then  the  upper  half  is,  moulded  in  the  same  manner.  No 
bandages  are  required — and  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  gum  splint  is, 
that  either  half  can  be  removed  for  inspecting  the  condition  of  the  part, 
without  disturbing  the  process  in  which  nature  is  engaged.  St.  Peter's  is 
another  large,  well-ordered  hospital,  creditable  to  the  country.  Dr.  Seutin 
is  the  leading  surgeon  of  the  city — being  referred  to  as  a  very  distinguished 
operator.  Dr.  Wytterhoeven  is  the  first  surgeon  of  St.  John's  Hospital. 

In  Brussels  there  is  a  University  organized  for  giving  a  thorough  and 
polished  education.  A  school  of  medicine  is  embraced  within  its  charter, 
having  a  strong  and  learned  faculty.  Lectures  are  given,  in  the  proper 
season,  and  well  sustained.  To  become  a  doctor  of  medicine  is  no  every- 
day matter:  there  are  two  terrible  examinations.  Dissections  are  prose- 
cuted even  at  this  time,  the  middle  of  July,  which  shows  that  all  the  ardor 
in  anatomical  pursuits  is  not  confined  to  Paris.  A  catalogue  of  the 
professors  could  have  been  given,  but  they  are  intolerably  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce, and  far  from  being  easy  to  write.  A  poorer  cabinet  of  anatomy, 
morbid  specimens,  and  wax  models,  has  not  come  under  recognition  in  any 
country.  Some  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  collection  more  worthy 
of  the  reputation  of  the  medical  department  of  the  university. 

Possibly  some  of  the  communications  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  from  Europe,  may  have  miscarried.  If  so,  future  recollections! 
must  supply  any  links  in  the  chain  which  may  be  necessary.  Whether  or 
not  mention  has  heretofore  been  made  of  the  Institute  of  France,  is  out  of 
mind; — however,  it  is  not  much  out  of  order  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that 
in  point  of  dignity,  while  in  session,  that  very  grave  and  learned  body  will 
not  compare  with  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The  meetings  are  held, 
in  Paris,  in  an  enormously  large  building,  laden  with  pictures,  statuary  and 
books,  perpetuating  the  expressions  of  countenance,  and  the  literary  and 
scientific  fame,  of  Frenchmen.  All  the  world  is  permitted  to  be  present, 
on  side  benches,  till  some  business  exclusively  of  a  private  nature  is  called 
up,  when  the  vulgar  spectators  are  requested  to  retire.  Those  having  dis- 
coveries to  announce,  processes  in  the  arts  to  develope,  or,  in  short,  any 
thing  to  say  or  do  for  the  advancement  of  science,  go  there  and  read  their 
own  papers,  the  members  sitting  patiently  while  many  a  soporific  dose  is 
administered  by  ambitious  aspirants  for  fame.  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  at 
the  head  of  the  School  of  Mines,  a  modest,  excellent  man,  in  private  COU' 
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versation  spoke  of  Dr.  Chas.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston^  in  terms  of  warm  com- 
mendation, as  being  higlily  esteemed  as  a  chemist  and  geologist — and  fur- 
ther observed,  the  Institute  had  awarded  him  a  sum  of  money,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  ever  given  to  a  great  discoverer.  Etherization  and  Boston  are 
words  intimately  connected  in  the  minds  of  foreigners  interested  in  that 
most  extraordinary  aid  to  surgery.  On  learning  the  address  of  a  Bostonian, 
"  What !  "  they  will  say,  "  where  ether  was  first  employed  ?  "  Or,  "  0  yes, 
Boston,  celebrated  for  the  discovery  of  the  true  use  of  ether,"  &c. 

When  the  Royal  Society  is  in  session,  at  the  apartments  in  Somerset 
House,  London,  a  monstrously  large  gilded  crown  is  placed  on  the  table,  and 
a  small  gold  salver  with  three  golden  cups  upon  it.  The  secretaries  sit  while 
reading  papers  sent  to  the  society — and  being  mercifully  disposed,  gener- 
ally read  only  the  title,  and  give  in  a  few  words  a  synopsis  of  the  contents. 
The  president,  presiding  with  his  hat  on,  rises  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
secretary,  and  says  in  a  small,  almost  inaudible  voice — "  Shall  thanks  be 

given  to  Mr.  for  this  paper  ?  "  and  resumes  his  comfortable  chair. 

Lord  Rosse,  the  president,  is  known  abroad  for  the  devotion  he  has  paid  to 
the  advancement  of  astronomical  science,  by  the  construction  of  a  monster 
telescope.  The  elder  Herschel's  forty  foot  telescope  lies  on  the  ground  at 
Slough,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Windsor  Castle,  divested  of  its  reflec- 
tors and  external  rigging.    At  a  little  distance  it  resembles  a  steam-boiler. 

Digressions  being  allowable  under  the  circumstances  attending  the 
writing  of  this  and  former  notes,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
National  Assembly  of  France,  was  visited  and  found  to  be  more  noisy 
than  the  English  House  of  Commons,  and  was  inferior  in  dignified  deport- 
ment to  any  legislative  body  in  the  American  Union,  when  an  excitement 
has  been  created.  The  president  has  a  good  sized  bell  before  him  on  the 
table,  which  he  rings  to  preserve  order,  by  touching  a  lever,  as  often  as  the 
din  of  voices  becomes  too  much  for  his  own  ears.  Each  speaker  goes  from 
his  seat  to  the  tribune,  a  mere  desk,  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  presiding 
officer's,  and  faces  the  members,  as  often  as  he  addresses  the  house. 


Writing  Prescriptions  in  English. — In  consequence  of  the  liability  of 
apothecaries  to  misunderstand^ the  wants  of  the  physician  when  his  pre- 
scription is  written  in  Latin,  and  for  the  further  simplifying  of  the  medical 
and  chemical  nomenclature,  it  has  been  suggested,  by  som.e  of  our  dis- 
tinguished physicians,  that  the  writing  of  all  prescriptions  in  plain  English 
might  obviate  many  of  the  existing  difficulties.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  which  was  held  in  Boston  last  year.  Dr. 
John  Ware,  of  this  city,  brought  the  matter  before  the  Association,  and 
also  advocated  the  movement  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District 
Medical  Society.  A  Committee  was  chosen  by  this  Society  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  adopting  the  English  language  in  writing  prescriptions,  and 
of  simplifying  the  nomenclature  of  chemical  and  elementary  medical  sub- 
stances. This  Committee  consists  of  Drs.  John  Ware,  D.  H.  Storer  and 
Geo.  Stevens  Jones,  who  are  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society. 
To  depart  from  ancient  custom,  and  begin  de  novo  in  our  method  of  pre- 
scribing, certainly  demands  careful  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  will 
the  proposed  change  make  the  prescription  more  intelligible,  or  the  apothe- 
cary better  qualified  to  dispense  it?  And  secondly,  will  not  this  very  in- 
novation have  a  bad  tendency  upon  the  minds  of  the  patient  ?  Would  not 
many  of  our  patients  object  to  taking  calomel,  when  they  would  not  object 
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to  sub-murias  hydrargyri  ?  The  practitioner  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation, 
and  who  has  a  choice  of  practice,  and  besides  is  independent  in  pecuniary 
matters,  can  generally  make  his  patients  do  as  he  pleases  ;  but  the  young' 
and  almost  penniless  physician  has  every  thing  to  lose,  if  he  offends  the 
patient  or  his  friends.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  considered  the  plan  pro- 
posed would  act  unequally.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  measure  has 
been  proposed  and  advocated  for  the  common  good  ;  and  if  we  can  be  con- 
vinced that  it  would  have  that  tendency,  we  shall  cheerfully  lend  our  aid 
in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish  it. 


The  Neiu  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new 
Medical  Journal  published  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  profession  within  the  State,  and  therefore  may  be  strictly 
termed  a  Slate  Journal.  Its  object  is  truly  a  good  one,  and  if  the  pro- 
fession within  its  district  respond  promptly  to  the  appeal  made  by  its  editor, 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  it  will  take  its  place  among  the  Journals 
devoted  to  similar  interests.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  Edw.  H.  Parker,  M.D., 
and  published  monthly  by  G.  P.  Lyon.    Price  $1  per  year. 


Harris's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgerj/. — This  work,  by 
Prof.  C.  A.  Harris,  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  is  doubt- 
less the  best  on  dentistry  that  has  ever  been  published.  This  is  the  fourth 
edition,  and  is  published  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Phillips  &  Sampson,  Boston.  No  better  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the 
dental  profession  can  be  given,  than  the  demand  which  it  has  received 
since  the  first  edition  was  published.  The  present  one  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  several  chapters  on  filling  the  teeth,  and  on 
mechanical  dentistry.  We  believe  all  that  is  known  upon  the  science 
is  embodied  in  the  work.  The  high  authority  of  its  author,  together 
with  his  known  zeal  in  the  cause  of  teaching  dental  surgery,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  correctness,  and  must  cause  those  who  wish  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  dental  art,  to  value  it  very  highly. 


Rzisk  Medical  College. — The  annual  commencement  of  the  Rush  Medi- 
cal College,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  session  of  1850-51,  has  been  received.  It 
would  appear  that  the  trustees  and  faculty  are  determined  to  make  their 
institution  attractive  to  the  medical  student.  The  collective  fees  for  the 
whole  course  have  been  reduced  to  the  very  low  sum  of  S35,00,  so  that  all 
who  would  be  doctors,  can  have  no  good  reason  for  neglecting  the  regular 
and  only  true  way  to  acquire  a  medical  education.  Those  who  have  made 
the  assertion  that  none  but  the  7-ick  have  any  chance  in  passing  a  medical 
education,  no  doubt  will  be  pleased  at  this  announcement  of  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College.  There  were 
117  matriculants  and  42  graduates  at  the  session  of  1849-50. 


Palsy  and  Apoplexy. — "  On  the  causes,  nature  and  treatment  of  palsy  and 
apoplexy,  &c.  By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  Philadelphia, 
Lea  &  Blanchard.  Boston,  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co."  This  work  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  profession,  in  aiding  them  in  their 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  paralysis.   Dr.  Copland  is  considered  one  of  the 
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best  pathologists  now  living,  and  whatever  is  written  by  him  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  truth.  The  greater  part  of  this  treatise  on  palsy  was 
published  some  time  since  in  his  Medical  Dictionar)"  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  still  untinished);  and  the  remainder  formed  the  Croonian  lectures  for 
IS  13-47  at  the  R  )yal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  whole,  as 
connected  in  this  volume,  will  be  read  with  great  interest,  as  its  author 
differs  somewhat  from  other  pathologists  on  the  subject  discussed,  ofiering 
many  ingenious  arguments  to  explain  his  theory  of  the  connection  between 
palsy  and  apoplexy. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  Board  of  Health  of  St.  Louis,  upon  the  theory 
that  limestone  water  causes  cholera,  have  ordered  the  handles  to  be  taken 
from  the  pumps  in  the  city,  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  water. — The  White 
House  at  Washington  is  said  to  be  so  unhealthy  as  a  place  of  residence, 
that  Mr.  Fillmore  has  hired  for  the  season  a  small  house  in  Georgetown. — 
A  family  in  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  were  lately  poisoned  by  eating  greens  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  common  rhubarb,  or  pie -plant.  One  individual  died, 
and  the  rest  recovered. — A  solution  of  the  Rhus  copilanus  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  by  Dr.  Hunton,  of  Hydepark,  Vt.,  in  the  treatment  of  hse- 
morrhoids — applied  with  a  feather  or  camel's  hair  pencil  to  the  tumors. — It 
is  said  that  Prof.  Webster  remains  calm  and  apparently  resigned,  spending 
much  of  his  time  in  reading  religious  books.  His  •  family  live  entirely 
secluded,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution. — The 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  will  meet  in  the 
City  of  New  York  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  September. — The  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  met  at  Saratoga  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of 
August. 


To  CoRRKSPONDEKTS. — Dr.  Williams's  dissertation  has  been  received,  and  will  be  inserted. 


Married,— In  Nantucket.  July  20,  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Channing,  of  Boston,  Dr.  \Vm,  F.  Chan- 
ning-,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Susaii  Efizabelh  Burdick,  of  Nantucket. 

Died) — At  his  residence,  Worcester,  Otsegfo  Co..  N.  Y.,  after  a  severe  and  protracted  illness, 
which  he  bore  with  Christian  resignation,  Dr.  Uriah  Gregory  Bigelow,  aged  55  years. 

Dtatlis  in  Boston — for  the  week  eiidiiisj  Saturday  noon,  Aiio^.  ]7lh,  79.— IV'ale^,  44 — females,  35. 
Accidental,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  (i — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  "2 — disease  of  the  brain,  1  — 
bronchitis,  1 — coiisumption,  5 — coHvulsions,  4 — cholera  infantum,  4 — cancer,  1 — canker,  2 — croup, 
'"f^^'sc'itery,  17 — dropsy,  3 — dropsy  of  brain,  5 — drowned,  1 — liin^  fever,  1 — hooping  cough,  1 
— Mianition,  1— infant'le  diseases,  5— disease  of  the  liver,  1 — marasmus,  2 — measles,  1 — old  age, 
2 — smallpox,  1 — suicide,  1 — teething,  6 — unknown,  2 — ulcers,  1. 

tJnder  5  years,  oO— between  5  and  20  years,  4— between  20  and  +0  years,  10— between  40 
and  fiO  vears,  6 — over  (iO  years,  9.    Americans,  37;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  42. 

The  week  endmg  August  18,  1849—257  deaths,  of  which  111  were  by  cholera. 
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South  Carolina  Medical  College. — The  Catalogue  of  the  Trustees,  Facul- 
ty and  Students  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  session  of  1850-51,  has  been  received.  It  appears 
from  the  circular,  that  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson,  late  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity, has  again  resumed  the  Chair  of  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Dickson  is  an  able  lecturer,  and  the  re-appointment  to  his  former  position 
in  this  school,  must  be  as  flattering  to  him,  as  his  services  will  prove  valu- 
able to  his  colleagues  and  the  students  attending  the  lectures.  The  num- 
ber of  students  for  1849-50  was  174 — 62  of  whom  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  medicine  at  the  annual  commencement. 


Spurious  Pregnancy,  followed  by  Spurious  Parturition. — Dr.  Keiller 
communicated  to  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society  the  particulars  of  a 
case  in  w^hich  the  symptoms  of  spurious  pregnancy,  and  subsequently, 
those  of  spurious  parturition,  existed  to  such  a  remarkable  degree,  as  to 
induce  the  patient  and  her  friends  not  only  to  prepare  for  the  expected  ac- 
couchement, but,  when  the  supposed  full  time  arrived,  to  believe  in  the 
actual  commencement  and  continuance  of  a  very  painful  labor,  which  ulti- 
mately became  so  protracted  as  to  demand,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
attending  accoucheur,  the  itnmediate  and  unavoidable  performance  of  the 
Ccosarian  section  ! 

Dr.  K.,  having  been  requested  to  visit  the  case  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying the  friends  of  the  patient  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  recourse  to 
such  an  extreme  mode  of  accomplishing  the  delivery  as  that  which  had 
been  seriously  proposed  to  them  by  the  individual  in  attendance,  was  as- 
tonished to  find,  on  making  an  examination,  without  any  misgivings  as  to 
the  parturient  condition  of  the  patient,  that  all  the  supposed  symptoms  of 
pregnancy  and  of  parturition  had  been,  and  were  still,  entirely  spurious, 
the  uterus  being  evidently  unimpregnated  ! 

This  startling  opinion  was  anything  but  credited  at  the  time  by  the  fe- 
males present,  who  altogether  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  case  not  being  one 
of  real  labor as  the  motions  of  the  child  had  long  been  not  only  dis- 
tinctly felt  but  even  seen  "  through  the  walls  of  the  much-distended  abdo- 
men," the  patient  herself  insisting  that  the  child's  movements  were  so 
violent  that  she  felt  "  as  if  it  would  leap  through  her  side  !  " 

The  result  of  the  case,  however,  sufficiently  proved  that  her  painful  at- 
tempts at  delivery  could  not  possibly  have  been  rendered  less  futile  hy  the 
Ccesarian  section, or  any  other  obstetrical  aid,as  pregnancy  never  had  existed! 

The  patieni  remained  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  under  the  im- 
mediate care  of  Dr.  Keiller,  who  stated  that  he  considered  the  entire  group 
of  anomalous  symptoms  (which  she  presented  in  a  very  singular  degree, 
and  which  he  purposes  recording)  in  a  great  measure  referable  to  hysteria. 


Health  of  St.  Louis. — Since  our  last  issue,  the  bills  of  mortality  have 
shown  a  great  increase  of  sickness  and  death  in  our  city.  Disease  has, 
however,  been  chiefly  confined  to  children  and  to  those  living  in  unhealth- 
fui  localities,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  cholera  which  has  carried 
oif  a  large  number  lately,  has  not  extended  beyond  the  ill-cleansed  districts 
in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  town,  and  is  now  represented  as  rapidly 
diminishing.  It  has  not  yet  prevailed,  nor  is  it  likely  to  prevail,  as  an  epi- 
demic here,  and  with  the  appearance  of  cooler  weather,  it  will  doubtless 
subside  entirely. — St.  Louis  Probe. 
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A  DISSERTATION  ON   ''FEMALE  PHYSICIANS." 

[Read  before  the  Clay,  Lysander  and  Schroeppel  (N.  Y.)  Med.  Association,  June  6th,  1850,  by 
N.  Williams,  M.D.,  and  published  by  request  of  the  Association.] 

Gentlemen, — The  recent  agitation,  in  this  country,  of  the  subject  of 
"  female  physicians,"  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  and  the 
effect  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  profession  and  community, 
are  considerations  which  seem  to  require  more  than  a  passing  notice  from 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  "  means  to  ends," 
which  the  Author  of  the  universe  has  so  legibly  written  upon  the  face  of 
all  things.  Happily  for  us,  the  subject  is  one  which  meets  with  no  ob- 
stacle to  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation,  as  no  one  can  suppose,  that, 
in  our  "  generation,"  a  set  of  doctresses  are  to  rise  up  and  order  a  sur- 
render of  the  ground  we  have  so  long  and  so  quietly  occupied.  That 
epoch  may  ultimately  come,  and  the  present  dispensation  entirely  pass 
away  ;  but  the  end  is  not  yet,"  nor  is  it  probable  that  such  a  re- 
volution will  be  witnessed  by  any  one  living  at  the  present  time.  For 
one,  ]  had  always  supposed  that  the  male  sex  was  the  legitimate  and 
exclusive  heirs  of  the  '*  healing  art  "  ;  that  its  rights  and  obligations 
were  emphatically  and  strictly  our  own,  and  that  we,  as  a  sex,  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  it  than  our  fair  competitors.  But  if  I  am  wrong  in  all 
this,  if  our  title  is  not  good,  if  we  are  mere  squatters,  or  tenants  at  will, 
I  shall,  on  the  conviction  of  my  mistake,  use  my  utmost  exertions  to  re- 
store to  the  opposite  sex  the  things  that  are  hers.  And  after  all,  I  am 
not  aware  that  we  shall  be  losers  by  the  operation  ;  for  when  the  crisis 
comes,  instead  of  educating  ourselves  and  our  sons  for  medical  men,  we 
will  educate  our  ivives  and  our  daughters  for  medical  women  ;  and  thus, 
what  we  may  be  denied  on  the  one  hand,  may  be  restored  on  the  other. 
And  besides  all  this,  when  we  as  men  have  been  "  thrust  out,"  and  our 
places  are  occupied  by  the  fair  sex,  may  we  not  hope  to  fill  the  very 
stations  which  they  now  occupy  ?  And  if  they  are  to  turn  doctors,  l^iwr 
yers,  clergymen,  &:c.,  why  may  not  we  turn  our  attention  to  sewing, 
knitting,  tending  babies,  and  other  household  employment  ?  Surely 
when  they  occupy  our  places,  we  must  of  necessity  take  possession  of 
theirs  ;  and  when  they  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  men,  will  we 
become,  to  the  same  extent,  women.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  nor 
thing  to  fear  from  the  agitation  of  this  question,  let  the  result  be  what 
it  may.  But,  after  all,  there  seems  tp  be  ^n  inherent  propriety  or  iiur 
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propriety  in  all  things,  and  if  the  question  is  to  be  discussed,  I  shall,  as  far  as 
I  may  be  able,  determine  it  by  this  rule.  To  me,  the  proposition  seems 
so  evidently  absurd,  that  a  candid  discussion  could  hardly  be  required  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  our  claim  has  been  disputed,  we  will  meet  the  case  as  it 
presents  itself,  and  without  any  fears  as  to  the  result. 

To  us  there  is  much  of  novelty  in  the  title  of  "  female  physician," 
and  I  must  confess,  in  relation  to  myself,  I  cannot  willingly  oppose  those 
who  aspire  to  the  honor  which  such  an  appellation  begets.  But  if  there 
is  an  adaptation  in  nature,  of  one  thing  to  another;  if  there  is  a  particu- 
lar sphere  for  each  particular  thing  and  a  general  law  by  which  all  things 
are  governed  and  their  appropriate  office  determined,  then  is  it  true 
that  the  language  of  nature  should  be  interpreted,  and  her  voice  in  this, 
as  in  all  things  else,  should  be  obeyed.  1  assume,  then,  to  proscribe  no 
one,  nor  to  dictate  in  relation  to  tliis  matter;  but  to  utter  such  impres- 
sions and  such  truths  as  a  calm,  unbiassed  and  rational  view  of  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  warrant. 

In  saying,  therefore,  that  I  am  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  educating  fe- 
males for  the  medical  profession,  ^nd  that  they  are  not  constituted  for  an 
employment  of  this  character,  I  utter  a  sentiment  for  which  nature  is  re- 
sponsible, and  to  whose  testimony  I  shall  appeal  for  the  orrectness  of 
the  f)osition  which  1  have  taken.  That  the  anatomy  a  d  physiology 
of  the  two  sexes  is  mainly  the  same,  that  each  is  governed  by  the  same 
moral  and  physical  laws,  and  similarly  affected  by  surror-  ding  circum- 
stances, is  true  in  a  general  sense  ;  but  still,  there  are  e!<  Bpiions  to  all 
this,  and  peculiarities  in  every  particular  which  must  nol  und  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Had  the  offices  of  the  two  sexes  been  ic^  itical,  and  the 
sphere  of  the  one  the  legitimate  province  of  the  oV.ier,  then  where 
would  have  been  the  necessity  of  any  difference  whatever?  Man,  hav- 
ing precisely  the  same  duties  to  perform,  the  same  ends  to  accomplish, 
and  the  same  ultimate  destiny  to  fulfil,  should  have  been  constituted 
with  the  same  powers  and  capabilities  as  woman.  But  not  so  ;  there 
is  a  vast  difl^erence,  a  wide  "gulf"  in  the  instinctive  faculties,  tastes 
and  propensities  of  the  two  sexes,  and  which  declare  to  each,  with 
all  the  force  of  philosophic  truth,  "  thus  far  and  no  farther  shalt  thou 
go."  In  this  light  of  the  subject  let  us  inquire,  do  females  possess  equal 
talents  and  facilities,  with  males,  for  the  medical  profession  ?  To  the  so- 
lution of  this  inquiry,  I  will  submit  the  following  propositions,  viz.  : — 

1st.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  necessarily  a  laborious  employment. 
It  does  not  simply  consist  in  riding  about  in  an  easy  carriage,  from  pa- 
tient to  patient,  whilst  the  weather  is  fair  and  pleasant,  and  all  nature  is 
rejoicing,  to  tlie  surrender  of  its  claims  when  the  elements  are  boisterous 
and  forbidding,  or  when  "  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,  its 
ready  visit  pays."  With  the  ease  and  comforts  o("  life,  or  the  healthful 
and  agreeable  occupation  of  the  corporeal  and  mental  faculties,  which 
generally  pertain  to  other  pursuits,  the  medical  man  is  comparatively  a 
stranger.  The  path  which  he  treads,  althouijh  strewn  with  occasional 
flowers,  is  nevertheless  a  rugged  and  irregular  one.  The  re<rulation  of 
his  habits,  of  his  rest,  his  meals,  and  intercourse  with  others,  are  often 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  little  or  no  control.    These  repeated 
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violations  of  the  laws  of  health,  save  in  the  strongest  constitution,  are 
followed  by  ill  health  and  a  premature  dissolution.  Hence  it  is,  that 
our  bills  of  mortality  exhibit  so  many  cases  of  death  from  the  ranks 
of  the  young  and  middle-aj^ed  members  of  the  profession.  And  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  most  robust  and  enduring  physical  constitution,  as 
an  important  prerequisite  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  healing 
art.  To  me  this  is  a  point  of  no  small  moment,  and  one  which  should 
never  be  overlooked  in  determining  whether  this  or  that  individual  is  en- 
dowed with  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  successful  practitioner.  If 
it  be  the  inisfoi  tune  of  our  sons  to  inherit  feeble  and  delicate  constitutions, 
better,  by  far,  that  they  be  educated  to  agriculture,  or  the  work-shop, 
than  to  any  profession,  and  much  less  the  medical.  The  husbandry  of 
a  farm,  or  the  steady  application  of  the  tools  of  a  shop,  vvill  contribute 
much  to  strengthen  and  fortify  the  most  slender  bodily  frame  ;  but  not 
so  with  tlie  prar-.tice  of  medicine.  The  diligent  pursuit  of  the  one  is 
healthy  ;  the  other,  unhealthy.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  that  our  puny 
young  men  should  be  trained  to  a  profession  ;  and  a  still  greater  one, 
when  they  are  educated  for  that  of  medicine.  To  what  conclusion, 
then,  must  we  come  with  reference  to  an  entire  sex,  who  are  naturally 
more  delicate  thati  ourselves?  Most  certainly,  if  corporeal  hardship  and 
privation  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  medical  profession,  that 
the  7nalfi  sex  is  better  qualified  in  this  respect  to  discharge  its  duties 
than  the  female.  And  if  so,  then  with  what  propriety  do  our  fair 
competitors  lay  claim  to  an  employment,  for  which  they  have  not  the 
satne  requisite  qualifications  as  ourselves  ?  1  dare  not  say  that  they  have 
been  designed  for  any  vocation  for  which  Deity  has  not  furnished  them 
with  the  most  ample  qualifications.  For  this  reason,  then,  the  argument 
appears  to  me  conclusive. 

2d.  Marriage  is  a  natm-al  and  divine  institution,  and  its  duties  by  fe- 
males incompatible  with  the  practice  of  medicine.  Imagine,  if  you 
please,  a  female  physician,  who  is  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  child- 
ren ;  or  suppose  she  has  no  more  than  two  or  three.  I  submit,  whether 
even  the  smaller  number  does  not  present  cares  and  responsibilities,  w  hich 
a  humane  mother  would  not  and  should  not  transfer  to  another  ?  She 
may,  it  is  true,  thrust  them  from  her  even  at  their  birth,  and  smother  all 
those  warm  and  instinctive  emotions  which  emanate  in  the  bosom  of  a 
mother  ;  but  she  ever  does  it  at  the  peril  of  her  own  happiness  and  that 
of  her  offspring.  To  others,  the  superintendence  of  the  nursery  may  be 
irksome  ;  but  to  a  mother  who  is  a  mother,  the  task  is  one  which 
affords  the  greatest  pleasure  to  her.  The  same  fountain  whose  waters 
are  "  bitter"  to  all  others,  is  one  whose  draughts  are  exquisitely  sweet " 
to  the  kind  and  affectionate  mother.  But  suppose  it  were  otherwise, 
that  the  same  offices  could  be  performed  by  the  artificial  as  the  natural 
parent,  and  with  equal  fidelity  to  the  child  ;  do  not  the  circumstances  of 
gestation  and  childbirth  present  difficulties,  which  could  not  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  female  under  such  embarrassments  ?  But  I  need  not  ex- 
tend the  argument,  for  the  bare  mention  of  the  thought  of  married  fe- 
males engaging  in  the  medical  profession  is  too  palpably  absurd  to  re- 
quire any  exposition.    It  carries  along  with  it,  a  sense  of  shame,  vul- 
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garity  and  disf^ust.  But  it  may  be  argued,  that  those  who  are  destined 
for  the  profession  should  avoid  the  marriage  covenant,  and  hence  these 
objections  will  be  obviated.  Such,  1  believe,  is  the  course  of  Miss 
Blackwell,  and  some  others,  who  have  openly  declared  their  own  conse- 
cration to  a  life  of  celibacy,  that  the  world  may  be  benefited  by  their 
labors  in  the  department  of  medicine.  Wonderful  beings,  truly  1  Such 
philanthropy,  such  disinterestedness,  and  such  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
public  good,  will  waft  tlieir  names  down  the  current  of  time,  long  after 
those  who  opposed  tbem  have  been  forgotten.  But  the  avoidance  of  the 
marriage  contract  does  not.  after  all,  take  the  argument  out  of  our  hands  ; 
or  if  it  does,  it  leaves  another  in  its  stead.  It  may  be  the  removal  of 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  dilemma;  but  let  us  see  whether  it  is  not  the 
exhibition  of  another?  Marriage,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  is  a  natural 
state  of  the  two  sexes ;  consequently,  the  reverse  of  this  is  an  wmatural 
otie.  And  if  it  be  a  divine  institution,  then  must  its  avoidance,  ceteris 
'paribus,  be  morally  wrong.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  argument, 
then,  is,  that  the  marriage  conditien  is  not  compatible  with  the  duties  of 
a  physician  so  far  as  regards  females,  and  that  its  refusal  is  naturally^  re- 
ligioushj  and  socialhj  wrong. 

"  Brutes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie, 
A  bear  will  not  altcmf)t  to  fly  ; 
A  dog-  by  instinct  turns  aside, 
Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide. 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature, 
Who  led  by  folly  combats  nature  5 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries  forbear, 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there  5 
And  where  his  genius  least  inclines 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs." 

3d.  Females  cannot  practise  medicine  with  so  much  convenience  to 
themselves  and  others,  as  males.  This  arises  not  only  from  their  con- 
stitutional peculiarities,  rendering  hardship  and  exposure  hazardous  at 
particular  times  ;  but  also  from  their  habits  and  education.  Imagine  a 
call  for  one  of  these  model  physicians  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  and  per- 
chance some  miles  out  of  town.  Does  she  repair  to  the  stable,  harness  her 
horse,  and  hasten  with  all  possible  despatch  to  the  residence  of  her  patient  ? 
By  no  means.  Her  groom  must  at  least  deliver  her  carriage  at  the 
door  under  all  circumstances,  and  must  frequently  attend  her  doctorship 
to  the  place  of  destination,  lest  some  insult  or  injury  befal  her  upon  the 
road.  But  suppose  her  groom  is  absent  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
services  are  most  required  ;  or  suppose,  when  he  has  fidfilled  his  office 
and  has  started  the  fair  one  on  her  journey,  that  she  meets  with  a  mis- 
hap and  fractures  her  carriage  or  lacerates  her  harness.  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  her  surgical  attainments  would  be  as  adequate  to  the  emer- 
gency as  those  of  the  opposite  sex  ?  True,  she  may  not  go  off  in  a 
hysterical  paroxysm  ;  but  in  my  opinion,  her  surgical  reputation  would 
meet  with  a  rebuff,  which  would  blast  it  forever.  If,  however,  she  is 
amply  provided  for  in  all  these  respects,  and  has  only  to  seat  herself  in 
a  carriage  and  be  driven  from  place  to  place,  and  from  patient  to  patient, 
at  whose  expense  is  her  coachman  employed  ?  Here  is  an  extra  charge, 
which  some  one  must  defray  ;  and  upon  whom  does  it  devolve,  except 
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those  who  employ  the  physician  ?  If  the  patient  were  a  widower  or  a 
melancholy  old  bachelor,  I  know  not  as  this  would  be  an  objection  ; 
but  with  most  persons  it  is  material  what  such  expenses  are.  Which, 
then,  is  most  competent  to  act  the  physician,  so  far  as  this  qualification  is 
concerned — the  gentleman,  who  is  independent  and  competent  to  per- 
form the  task  in  and  of  himself ;  or  the  lady,  who  must  have  an  assistant 
to  aid  and  attend  her  in  her  operations  ? 

1  do  not  deny  that  females  can,  under  many  circumstances,  act  the 
physician  as  advantageously,  in  all  respects,  as  our  own  sex.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  any  one  deny  that  they  can  perform  mucli  of  the  labor 
of  the  farm  and  shop,  with  as  tnuch  or  even  more  despatch  than  our- 
selves. But  this  does  not  prove  that  they  should  turn  farmers  and  me- 
chanics. And  if  a  false  and  fastidious  delicacy  is  any  objection  on  the 
one  hand,  the  same  objection  is  equally  good  on  the  other.  If  the  time 
has  come  for  each  sex  to  have  its  own  physicians,  we  certainly  have  as 
much  grounds  for  it  as  females  themselves.  But  I  hold  to  no  such 
theory,  nor  will  I  admit  that  boih  sexes  may  with  the  same  propriety 
be  educated  for  any  profession,  much  less  that  of  medicine.  The  title 
can  never  be  divided,  and  the  treasure  is  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  one 
party  or  the  other.  To  determine,  then,  in  whose  favor  the  verdict  shall 
be  given,  we  must  examine  tlie  question  as  a  whole,  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  and  with  reference  to  the  natural  qualifications  of  the  two  sexes, 
as  related  to  it. 

4th.  The  temperament  of  females  is  less  flivorable  for  the  medical 
profession  than  that  of  males.  I  shall  not  urge,  that  a  special  tempera- 
ment pertains  to  each  of  the  sexes  ;  but  rather,  that,  as  a  whole,  there 
is  a  material  difi:erence  in  this  respect.  To  the  female  sex,  then,  may  be 
ascribed  the  nervous  or  excitable  temperament.  To  the  male  sex,  the 
lymphatic,  bilious  and  sanguine  are  more  common.  The  designation, 
therefore,  of  excitable  and  non-excitable,  is  something  more  than  an  ima- 
ginary line  distinguishing  the  two  sexes.  I  scarcely,  then,  need  to  add, 
that  in  a  profession  where  the  utmost  nerve  and  self-possession  are  often 
required,  the  male  sex  is  the  most  favorably  constituted.  Habit  and 
education  may  do  much  to  improve  the  temperament  for  this  or  any 
other  department  ;  but  it  cannot  wholly  supply  the  deficiency,  or  render 
the  artificial  arrangement  of  things  equal  to  the  natural. 

5th.  The  bearing  of  phrenology  upon  the  question  under  considera- 
tion, is  adverse  to  the  proposition  of  creating  physicians  out  of  the  fe- 
male sex.  This  conclusion  follows,  not  so  much  from  the  direct  teach- 
ing of  the  science,  as  what  may  be  inferred  negatively,  or  indirectly. 
Thus,  Inhabltiveness  and  Philoprogenltiveness  are  much  larger,  compa- 
ratively, m  females  than  in  males.  The  love  of  liome,  and  of  offspring, 
are  consequently  more  fully  exhibited  in  the  one,  than  the  other.  In- 
deed, they  seem  to  bear  sway  in  the  mental  constitution  of  females,  and 
bring  almost  every  other  organ  into  uniform  and  harmonious  subserviency. 
And,  say  what  we  will,  or  think  as  we  may,  it  is  in  the  domestic  circle 
that  woman's  talents  and  virtues  display  themselves  with  the  greatest 
brilliancy.  In  this  sphere  we  love,  cherish  and  admire  her.  And  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  her  worth  in  her  own  peculiar  province  will 
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b(3  more  fully  appreciated,  and  a  brighter  halo  will  illumine  the  brow  of 
woman  in  woman's  spliere.  Her's  is  no  nienial  office,  nor  the  station  she 
fills  second  to  that  of  our  own  sex.  The  earliest  impressions  of  life  are 
her's,  and  the  plants  of  deepest  root,  and  most  luxuriant  {growth,  are  those 
which  her  own  soft  hand  has  planted,  ere  the  soil  had  deteriorated  or 
been  occupied  with  briars  and  thorns.  'I'he  first,  ileepest,  brightest  and 
most  lasting  impressions  of  life,  are  empliali(;all y  her's.  Surely,  then, 
the  fashion,  character  and  moral  complexion  of  society  are  deter- 
mined by  her  own,  and  must  continue  to  be  till  she  abandons  her  own 
sphere  and  ceases  to  "  teach  the  youni;  idea  how  to  shoot."  And  can 
she  ask  more  than  this?  Is  it  not  sufficient  that  she  lays  the  /ourK/a- 
/■/o??,  of  all  our  moral,  social  and  political  institutions?  Must  she  aban- 
don the  cii'cle  of  lier  own  virtues,  the  centre  of  her  own  bein'x,  and  all 
thiU  is  graceful  and  lovely  in  lier  sex,  to  minister  in  those  tliinirs  and  in 
a  province  to  \vhi(^h  she  is  a  stram^er?  No.  Rather  let  her  be  encou- 
rat,red,  aided  and  sustained  in  the  department  for  which  she  is  so  well 
and  happily  qualified  ;  and  let  lier  utmost  faculties  be  exercised  ibr  the 
development  of  the  vaiious  reso(,u-ces  of  her  own  sex.  Science,  litera- 
ture and  many  of  the  arts  are  at  her  disposal  ;  and  with  these  may  she 
exert  an  influence,  when  rightly  directed,  adequate  to  her  most  lofty  am- 
bition. But  slie  m  ist  ba  content  o  labor  in  her  sphere,  rather  than  as- 
sume responsibilities  for  which  ohe  fuis  no  natural  taste  or  affini.ty 
When  she  does  this,  when  she  aspires  to  be  the  competitor  of  man,  she 
must  abandon  all  claim  to  the  love,  sympathy  and  affection  which  are  so 
freely  bestowed  upon  her.  Let  me  caution  her,  then,  against  the  least 
departure  from  the  only  ciicle  in  which  she  can  move  with  honor  to 
herself  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  revolution  which  is  centended  for  may  be  accomplished  ;  but 
when  woman  has  been  once  introduced  within  the  theatre  of  man's  pre- 
rogatives, to  what  point  may  she  not  be  conducted  ?  Jf  she  must  enter 
the  medical  depai  tment,  then  may  she  go  yet  another  step,  and  take  her 
rank  in  the  professions  of  law  and  theology.  And  when  she  has  gone 
thus  far,  when  she  has  abandoned  all  that  is  fascinating  in  her  sex,  and 
when  modesty,  gentility  and  virtue  have  fallen  from  her  brow,  then  may 
she  go  still  further  and  commence  the  indiscriminate  discharge  of  any 
and  every  duty  of  life.  In  this  sense,  I  am  no  advocate  of  "  woman's 
rights";  but  so  long  as  the  distinctive  faculties  of  the  two  sexes  are 
observed,  and  the  original  features  of  each  maintained,  so  Ions  will  I 
labor  for  the  fullest  and  most  ample  liberty  for  either  sex.  The  truth 
is,  nature  has  spoken  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and,  for  one,  I  believe 
in  no  compromises,  conservatism  or  amalgamation,  which  she  does  not  and 
will  not  approve.  And  notwithstanding  there  may  be  a  few  ambitious 
spirits  among  the  fair  sex,  who  disregard  the  natural  order  of  things,  and 
deny  that  "all  things  are  best  as  the  will  of  God  ordained  them,"  still 
it  will  be  but  a  ripple  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  which  will  soon 
disappear. 

Let  us,  then,  in  conclusion,  cherish  the  "  rights  of  woman,"  as  rea- 
son, philosophy  and  science  have  pointed  them  out,  having  an  ear  to 
hear  and  a  heart  to  feel,  whenever  her  claims  for  our  aid  and  sympathy 
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are  presented.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  let  woman  not  assume  the  pre- 
rogatives of  man,  by  entering  the  arena  and  noisy  business  of  life,  for 
which  she  has  not  faculties  in  common  with  man ;  but  rather  let  her, 
in  her  own  sphere,  seek  to  co-operate  with  him  in  every  effort  to  iirj- 
prove,  happify  and  elevate  the  race.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  ex- 
tend to  her  a  word  of  encourageinent  for  virtue,  sympathy  for  suffering, 
and  a  wreath  for  the  brow  of  genius. 

"  What  if  the  foot  ordained  the  dust  to  tread, 
Or  hand  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  the  head  ? 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye  or  ear  repin'd, 
To  serve  mere  engines  of  the  ruHng  mind  ? 
Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim, 
To  be  another  in  this  general  frame ; 
Just  as  absurd  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains. 
The  Great  directing  mind  of  all  ordains." 


LATIN  OR  ENGLISH  ? 

ICommiuiicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

W HEN  it  was  proposed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  altering  the 
present  nomenclature  adopted  in  writing  medical  prescriptions,  from  the 
Latin  to  English,  I  confess  I  was  not  a  little  surprised.  1  have  been  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession  more  than  twenty  years,  and  have  yet 
to  learn  that  any  valid  reason  can  be  offered  for  the  change  in  question. 
True  it  is  that  apotliecaries  occasionally  commit  great  and  fatal  mis- 
takes in  putting  up  prescriptions  ;  but  1  desire  to  be  informed  if  those 
blunders  have  been  made  because  the  recipes  have  been  couched  in 
Latin.  From  the  time  medical  men  began  to  send  to  apothecaries  for 
medicines  to  be  used  by  their  patients,  up  to  the  present  moment,  the 
Latin  has  been  the  medium  of  communication  from  the  physician  to  the 
compounder  of  drugs  and  medicines.  This  is  true,  at  least,  in  England 
and  this  country.  The  Latin  niay  be  said  to  be  the  vernacular  language 
of  medicine;  and  I  believe  every  decent  physician,  and  every  apothecary 
entitled  to  that  name,  so  regards  it.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  some 
members  in  the  medical  ranks  who  cannot  write  prescriptions  in  Latin 
correctly.  That  may  be  true.  But  who  is  ready  to  receive  and  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  such  a  left-handed  compliment  ?  If  a  medical  man 
or  a;)  apothecary  cannot  understand  the  proper  scientific  name  of  this  or 
that  Article  used  in  medical  prescriptions,  neither  would  he  be  likely  to 
comprehend  what  article  was  designated  if  an  English  phrase  were  used  ; 
and  the  ignorance  of  such  practitioner  or  such  compounder  would 
alibi  '  just  ground  for  his  removal  from  the  field  of  business  whicli 
he  o  ccupies.  To  me  it  seems  quite  un philosophical,  quite  unreasonable, 
quite  ridiculous,  quite  contrary  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  to  at- 
tempt to  legislate  for  the  accommodation  and  easy  advantage  of  those 
who  may  be  either  ignorant  or  reckless  in  regard  to  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion. The  niedical  profession  pretends  to  be  a  learned  one  ;  candidates 
for  admission  into  it  are  now  required  to  have,  among  other  acquirements, 
a  littlt  knowledge  of  the  Latin  ;  but  if  we  adopt  a  course  by  which  that 
little  will  be  whittled  away,  shall  we  not  commence  upon  a  process  of 
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reduction  or  descending  which  is  incompatible  with  the  respect  iliat  every 
physician  ought  to  entertain  for  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  member? 
We  shall  hold  out  a  flag  with  a  motto  upon  it,  "  Medicine  made  easy.'' 
Let  me  ask,  again,  if  the  Latin  is  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  the  apothecary  when  in  quest  of  a  particular  article  in  his  shoj)  ?  1 
trow  not.  His  medicines  are  all  labelled  in  that  language,  and  if  he  puts 
his  hand  upon  the  wrong  phial,  the  Latin  is  not  chargeable  with  the 
fault.    The  Latin,  then,  may  remain  undistuibed. 

If  the  ichtliyologist  speaks  of  a  fish,  he  gives  it  the  Roman  cogno- 
men ;  if  the  conchologist  has  occasion  to  mention  the  simple  oyster  shell, 
he  resorts  to  the  same  time-honored  and  precise  dialect  ;  so  also  with 
the  cheniist,  the  mineralogist  and  the  botanist.  Indeed,  the  Latin,  al- 
though long  since  dead  as  a  national  language,  still  lives  as  the  lan- 
guage of  science,  and  why  should  not  the  physician  continue  to  avail 
himself  of  it?  It  is  everywhere  understood  by  everybody  worthy  of  a 
standing  and  a  name  either  as  a  medical  man  or  an  apothecary. 

I  have  frequently  conversed  with  apothecaries  upon  the  foregoing  sub- 
ject. I  have  not  met  with  one  who  desires  the  English  dialect  to 
be  substituted  for  the  Latin.  They  desire,  and  with  reason,  that  a 
greater  uniformity  should  prevail  in  regard  to  the  true  and  pioper 
technical  words  that  should  be  used  to  express  names  of  medicines. 
They  have  been  taught  to  regard  the  Latin  as  the  language  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  it  is  an  honor  to  them  that  they  are  not  the  prime  movers 
for  a  change.  Another  thing  they  greatly  desire  ;  and  that  is,  that  phy- 
sicians would  write  in  characters  that  can  be  read.  Some  time  ago  1 
called  at  an  apothecary's  store.  This  apothecary  is  second  to  none  in 
New  England.  He  showed  me  a  prescription  that  had  been  sent  him 
three  days  previously.  He  was  unable  to  prepare  it,  because  he  could 
not  read  it.  The  individual  who  wrote  it  was  a  distinguished  physician 
and  absent  from  the  city;  and  no  means  of  interpretation  were  available. 
Now  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  was  this  physician  in  the  line 
of  his  duty  to  his  patient  or  to  the  apothecary  in  allowing  the  prescrip- 
tion to  go  from  his  harids  in  such  a  style  as  above  indicated  ?  In  the 
estimation  of  every  sensible  person,  no  subtraction  of  honor,  or  dignity, 
or  fame,  would  be  experienced  by  any  medical  gentleman  from  the  fact 
that  he  always  wrote  his  prescriptions  in  a  perfectly  plain,  neat  and  legi- 
ble han^.  This  method  and  style  of  making  out  a  written  prescription 
would  save  the  apothecary  a  deal  of  vexation  and  embanassment,  and 
would  take  from  him  every  shadow  of  excuse  in  case  of  blunder. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  alteration  is  a  sort  of  levelling,  agrarian 
system,  not  called  for  in  the  present  condition  of  medical  science,  espe- 
cially in  this  region.  Here,  in  this  proud  city — this  Athens  of  America 
— may  we  not  hope  that  every  medical  man,  whatever  may  be  his  rela- 
tive station,  or  the  amount  of  his  income,  or  the  extent  of  his  influence, 
will  make  it  his  study  and  his  pleasure,  even  as  ii  is  his  duty,  to  ele- 
vate rather  than  lower  the  standard  of  professional  education  in  our 
midst.  This,  in  my  humble  judgment,  will  aflbrd  the  best  safeguard 
against  mistakes  and  against  loss  of  life.  S.  D. 

Boston,  August  24,  1850. 
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WRITING  PRESCRIPTIONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

[A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Bangoi"  Daily  Mercury,  after  mentioning 
the  fatal  mistake  which  recently  took  place  in  this  city  by  an  apothecary, 
who  put  up  corrosive  sublimate  for  calomel,  replies  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  seem  to  think  if  physicians'  prescriptions  were  written  in 
plain  English,  such  accidents  would  never  occur.  His  remarks  upon 
the  subject  we  think  iiave  mucli  truth  in  them,  and  therefore  we  take 
pleasure  in  laying  a  part  of  them  before  our  readers.] 

So  far  from  its  being  a  cause  of  mistakes  and  errors  that  the  prescrip- 
tions of  physicians  are  written  in  the  Latin  language,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  innumerably  fewer  mistakes  occur  than  would  happen  if 
prescriptions  were  made  up  in  the  English  language. 

Those  who  so  strongly  object  to  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  for 
writing  prescriptions  to  be  sent  to  apothecaries'  shops,  ought  lo  know 
the  systematic  and  officinal  names  for  the  several  articles  in  the  mineral, 
the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms,  are  the  same  among  all  edu- 
cated physicians,  naturalists,  and  scientific  men,  throughout  the  civilized 
world  ;  and  those  names  are  given  in  the  Latin  language,  which  it  is 
presumed  they  all  understand.  And  it  is  well  understood  that  any  regu- 
lar physician  or  apothecary  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  is  capable  of 
immediately  and  correctly  understanding  a  prescription  written  in  Latin, 
although,  of  all  the  modern  living  languages,  he  may  understand  only  his 
own  mother  tongue,  which  niay  be  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portutruese  or  German.  If  the  names  of  medicines  were  ^wen  to  them 
by  the  people  of  these  several  nations  only  in  iheir  own  vernacular, 
a[id  consequently  had  to  be  translated  into  a  foreign  language  whenever 
the  apothecary  who  was  to  put  up  the  prescription  spoke  such  foreign 
language,  mistakes  and  accidents  would  happen  far  more  frequently  than 
at  present  It  is  indeed  a  very  great  good  to  have  a  common  language 
for  the  names  of  all  medicines,  which  is  understood  by  every  competent 
physician  and  apothecary. 

As  a  general  rule,  every  distinct  substance  has  its  own  individual  name 
which  is  given  to  no  other  substance — and  it  has  no  other  in  scientific 
nomenclature. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  our  English  names — the  trivial  or  common 
names  of  the  several  substances  ;  and  this  remark  will  apply  to  other 
modern  languages  as  well  as  to  the  English.  Thus,  for  example,  there 
are  no  less  than  three  different  kinds  of  trees  called  dogwood,  between 
New  England  and  the  Carolinas.  In  New  England  the  Rhus  Toxico- 
dendron  is  called  dogwood,  and  it  is  the  only  tree  which  is  generally 
known  by  that  name.  But  it  is  not  know  by  that  name  south  of  New 
England,  but  is  called  poison  oak,  swamp  sumach,  and  by  some  other 
names.  In  New  York,  and  some  other  of  the  middle  States,  the  Acer 
Striatum  is  called  dogwood.  But  we  in  New  England  do  not  recognize 
it  under  this  name  ;  we  call  it  moose  wood.  And  in  Virginia  and  the 
South,  the  Cornus  Florida  is  called  dogwood.  But  in  the  northern 
States  this  tree,  when  it  is  met  with,  is  called  cornel  tree.  The  first 
and  the  last  named  of  these  trees  are  used  medicinally  by  the  regular 
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practitioners  in  the  United  States  ;  and  their  names,  with  directions  lor 
their  use,  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  United  States  Pharmacopoeia." 

Several  years  ago,  a  gentleman  in  Massachusetts,  who  was  suffering 
from  indigestion  and  debility,  received  from  a  friend  a  recipe  which  was 
said  to  be  an  infallible  cure  in  cases  like  his.  This  recipe  directed  that 
two  ounces  of  the  bark  of  the  dogwood  should  be  steeped  in  a  quart  of 
waler  ;  and  of  this,  a  wine-glassful  was  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
The  Massachuselts  gentleman  determined  to  make  trial  of  it  ;  but  feel- 
ing a  little  suspicious  of  the  dogwood,  as  he  had  been  severely  poisoned  by 
it,  at  different  times,  when  getting  his  hay,  he  thought  he  would  consult 
his  physician  before  he  should  commence  taking  it.  Upon  inquiry,  the 
physician  ascertained  that  the  recipe  was  originally  prescribed  in  Georgia. 
i3y  the  bark  of  the  dogwood,  there,  was  intended  the  Cornus  Florida, 
which  is  a  valuable  tonic,  similar  in  its  eifects  to  the  Peruvian  bark  fiom 
which  quinine  is  prepared,  and  which  is  totally  different  from  the  Rhus 
Toxicodendron,  the  dogwood  of  New  England,  which  is  a  virulent  poi- 
son. Had  not  this  discovery  been  made  befoie  the  Massachusetts  patient 
hud  had  0[)portunily  to  prepare  and  take  it,  he  probably  would  have  add- 
ed one  more  to  the  number  of  those  victims  whose  lives  have  been  sac- 
rificed to  ignorance  or  temerity.  The  use  of  the  Latin  name  for  the 
medicine  would  have  been  a  complete  safeguard  in  this  case.  *  *  *  * 

The  most  etiective  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  require  the  apothecary 
to  receive  a  suitable  education,  and  to  undergo  an  examination  and  re- 
ceive a  license  before  being  allowed  to  put  up  medical  prescriptions  and 
sell  medicines.    And  this  is  required  in  all  the  countries  in  Europe. 

As  to  writing  prescriptions  in  the  Latin  language,  I  hope  sufficient 
reasons  have  been  given  in  this  paper  to  show  it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  method.  The  scientific  names,  which  are  invariably  given  in  Latin, 
are  the  same  throughout  this  country  and  Europe,  and  cannot  easily  be 
mistaken  nor  misunderstood  ;  while  I  trust  it  has  been  herein  shown 
that  the  trivial — our  common  English  names — are  generally  local  and 
always  liable  to  be  misapprehended. 

Probably  no  intelligent  member  of  the  profession  in  this  country  or 
in  Great  J3rilain,  would  contend  that  the  Latin  language  should  be  used 
where  the  English  would  be  equally  accurate  in  designation  and  de- 
scription, and  equally  fiee  from  the  liability  to  error.  Though  pedants 
are  to  be  found  among  medical  practitioners,  who  use  the  Latin  language 
when  not  necessary,  and,  who,  in  the  severe  language  of  one  of  the 
brii^htest  ornaments  of  that  profession,  the  late  John  Bell,  resort  to  that 
language  "  because  they  think  that  a  mouthful  of  nonsense  sounds  better 
in  Latin  than  in  iheir  own  vernacular  tongue,"  yet  pedantry  is  perhaps 
(juite  as  little  the  fault  of  the  medical  profession  as  of  the  members  of 
any  other  profession  or  calling  among  us.  And  I  think  the  hard  and  too 
often  ill-requited  labors  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  so 
readily  rendered  by  them,  should  shield  them  from  hasty  and  inconside- 
rate charges  of  caielessness  and  blame-worthy  pedantry,  when  made,  as 
ihey  too  frequently  are,  by  those  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  labored 
and  anxious  precautions  used  by  the  profession  to  guard  against  rjiistakes 
and  errors. 
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SUCCESSFUL    EXTRACTION    OF    THE    CHILD   BY    THE  CESAREAN 
SECTION,  AFTER  THE  DEA  TH  OF  THE  IVIO'I  HER. 

SY  GEORGE  HARLEY,  ESQ.,  HOUSE-SURGEON  IN  THE  EDINBURGH  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL. 

Catharine  Davidson,  aet.  39,  uniDarried,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital,  Edinbuiijh,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1850,  being 
in  the  seventli  month  of  her  second  pregnancy.  She  stated  that  she 
had  been  very  dehcate  during  her  pregnancy,  and  complained  of  short- 
ness ot'  breathing  in  ascending  stairs,  and  of  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 
Had  menstruated  last  on  12th  August,  1849,  and  expected  to  be  deliver- 
ed about  the  middle  of  May. 

Being  much  troubled  with  swelled  legs,  and  lier  face  liaving  a  puffy, 
usually  pale,  appearance,  her  urine  was  tested  ten  days  before  her  death, 
and  showed  no  appearance  of  albumen  on  the  application  of  heat  or 
nitric  acid,  separately  and  combined. 

Thursday,  25th  April,  1850.~About  25  minutes  to  11,  A.  M.,  I  was 
summoned  to  the  kitchen  by  the  matron,  as  one  of  the  |)atients  was  in 
danger  of  suffocation.  My  first  inquiry  was,  "  had  she  lately  taken  any 
food  ?"  The  answer  was  in  the  neo;ative.  On  reaching  the  kitchen,  I 
found  Catharine  Davidson  sitting  on  a  chair,  in  the  washing-house,  close 
to  the  kitchen  door,  supported  by  two  of  the  other  patients,  with  eyes 
prominent,  lips  becoming  blue,  respiration  very  hurried,  with  great  effort 
and  heaving  of  the  chest;  her  countenance  altogether  denoting  the 
most  intense  anxiety.  All  that  she  could  say  was,  "  I  am  gone  !  O, 
doctor,  save  me  !"  Hearing  a  distinct  half  crowing,  half  gurgling  sound 
in  her  throat,  I  immediately  ordered  her  dress  to  be  loosened,  and  her 
stays  torn  off.  She  was  now  spitting  up  a  brownish,  glairy,  semi-fluid 
matter. 

We  supported  her,  and  got  her  up  stairs  to  ward  No.  4,  having  to  stand 
still  on  the  way  several  times,  to  allow  her  to  recover  her  breath.  As  soon 
as  she  sat  down  in  bed,  I  ran  and  prepared  an  emetic  of  §  ss.  sulphate  of 
zinc,  which  she  willingly  swallowed.  Her  symptoms  gradually,  though 
quickly,  becoming  more  urgent,  I  proposed  performing  laryngotomy  ;  she 
laid  herself  upon  her  back,  and  the  operation  was  quickly  completed. 
On  bringing  her  head  forwards  over  the  bed,  white  frothy  mucus  ran  out 
of  her  n)Outh,  and  some  from  the  wound.  There  not  being  a  trache- 
otomy tube  in  the  house,  I  cut  about  three  and  a  half  inches  off  a  full- 
sized  flexible  male  catheter,  and  inserted  it  into  the  wound  ;  but  finding 
the  mucus  did  not  come  readily  through  it,  it  was  immediately  with- 
drawn. I  then  repeated  the  emetic,  as  the  former  dose  seemed  greatly 
to  have  assisted  expectoration,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  above  eight 
ounces  of  white  frothy  mucus  were  collected  in  a  vessel.  The  patient 
now  became  quire  livid  in  the  face,  her  eyes  seemed  starting  from  their 
sockets;  and  after  tossing  about  her  arms,  and  giving  one  or  two  gasp- 
ing inspirations,  she  fell  backwards  insensible.  The  symptoms  still  simu- 
lating those  of  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  or  some  other  obstruction 
at  the  larynx,  and  thinking  that  the  artificial  opening  was  not  large 
enough  to  admit  sufficient  air  to  carry  on  the  respiration,  or  to  allow  her 
to  expectorate  freely,  we  pulled  the  bed  to  the  nearest  window,  and  I 
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immediately  proceeded  to  perform  tracheotomy  ;  but  before  the  operation 
was  much  more  than  half  finished,  all  attempts  at  r<;spiralion  ceased. 

The  matron,  a  most  intelligent  p(M'son5  having  had  her  hand  on  the 
pulse,  watching  its  decline,  told  me  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  perceptible 
for  some  minutes.  On  touching  the  wrist,  1  found  she  was  perfectly 
correct;  and,  on  putting  my  ear  to  the  chest,  I  heai'd  no  pulsation  at 
the  heart.  A  single  glance  at  the  patient's  face  showed  evidently  that 
she  was  dead  ;  the  frothy  mucus  was  running  out  at  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, the  eyes  were  fixed,  and  the  pupils  dilated. 

All  hope  of  saving  the  woman  being  lost,  my  next  thought  was  to 
save  the  life  of  the  child  ;  so  I  again  snatched  up  the  bistoury,  ripped 
down  the  patient's  dress,  and  instantly  made  an  incision  in  the  mesial 
hne,  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  commencing  a  little  above 
the  symphysis  pubes,  keeping  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  terminatiiiii  a  little  above  it.  The  uterus  then  appeared,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  careful  incisions  in  it,  to  avoid  wounding  the  child.  In 
making  these  incisions  none  of  the  intestines  came  in  the  way  of  the 
knife,  and  there  was  very  little  or  no  bleeding  from  the  wounds. 

When  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  was  reached,  the  liquor  anmii  escaped. 
1  put  the  two  first  fingers  of  my  left  hand  into  it,  laid  the  back  of  the 
knife  against  them,  and  cut  downwards  and  outwards.  One  side  of  the 
nates  now  appeared.  I  then  put  the  right  hand  into  the  uterus,  caught 
hold  of  the  first  thing  that  came  in  the  way,  which  happened  to  be  a 
leg,  and  withdrew  the  child  without  any  difficulty,  the  uterus  not  con- 
tracting round  the  neck. 

The  child,  on  extraction,  looked  beautiful  and  clean,  as  if  it  had  been 
carefully  washed  ;  it  was  to  all  appearance  quite  dead,  no  pulsation  being 
felt  either  at  heart  or  cord.  J  dashed  cold  water  on  its  chest,  gave  it  a 
rub,  and  then  put  my  mouth  to  its  mouth,  depressed  and  pushed  back  the 
larynx,  held  the  nostrils  with  the  one  hand,  and  pressed  on  the  chest 
with  the  other,  after  each  time  that  I  filled  the  child's  lungs  with  air. 

After  a  few  minutes  I  slopped  to  take  breath,  and  during  that  time  1 
applied  friction  and  aqua  ammonias  to  the  breast ;  and  on  using  artifi- 
cial respiration  for  some  minutes  more,  the  child's  heart  began  to  beat, 
and  the  pulsations  in  the  cord  became  distinctly  visible  ;  a  ligature  hav- 
ing been  put  upon  it,  the  child  was  cut  away.  It  was  a  male,  weigh- 
ing 6  lbs.  12  ozs.,  and  measuring  18J  inches.  Shortly  afterwards  1  put 
niv  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  peeled  the  placenta  from  the  back  pait 
and  right  side  of  the  organ,  as  it  would  not  come  away  by  pulling  at  the 
cord  ;  it  weighed  1  lb.  4  ozs.,  and  the  cord  measured  20  inches.  The 
wound  was  stitched  up,  and  the  body  removed  into  the  delivery  room, 
where  the  post-mortem  examination  took  place. 

Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  elapsed  fiom  the  time  the  patient  was 
seized  in  the  kitchen  till  all  was  over. 

Autopsy,  twenty-four  Hours  after  Death.  Present — Dr.  Thomson  ; 
Mr.  Rolston,  surgeon  ;  and  Mr.  Harley,  house-surgeon. 

External  Surface. — Countenance  livid,  lips  bluish-purple,  eyes  promi- 
nent, pupils  dilated  ;  an  incision  Sh  inches  long,  extending  from  a  little 
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above  the  sym|)l]ysis  pubis,  keeping  to  tiie  right  side  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  terminating  about  an  inch  above  it. 

Pulmoriarij  Organs. — Lungs  pale  and  white  at  the  margins,  which 
were  emphysematous,  touching  each  other  opposite  the  2d  and  3d  ribs; 
six  ounces  of  serum  in  the  left  pleura,  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  the  right, 
which  was  not  measured,  as  some  blood  from  the  incisions  made  in  open- 
ing the  chest,  had  mingled  with  it. 

On  incision  being  made  into  the  lungs,  they  were  seen  to  be  quite 
full  of  mucus,  which  exuded  on  pressure  ;  the  crepitation  was  very 
sliglit,  in  consequence  of  the  cedema  ;  a  few  hard  substances  like  tuber- 
cles were  found  throughout  their  substance. 

Cardiac  Organs. — On  opening  the  pericardium,  four  ounces  of  serum 
were  found  in  it  ;  it  was  otlierwise  healthy.  Heart  rather  pale,  weigh- 
ing 14  ounces.  Ventricles  contracted,  without  any  blood  in  their  cavi- 
ties ;  left  auricle  dilated  ;  mitral  valves  cartilaginous,  and  scarcely  ad- 
mitting the  point  of  the  fore-finger.  The  corpora  aurantii  on  the  aortic 
valves  were  very  much  hypertrophied,  preventing  complete  closure  of 
the  aortic  orifice,  and  consequently  permitting  regurgitation.  Right  side 
of  heart  natural. 

Larynx  and  Trachea  both  quite  healthy ;  no  vestige  of  any  lesion, 
except  the  laryngotomy  wound  ;  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords  healthy. 

Abdomen. — Kidneys  full  size  and  quite  healthy.  Spleen  healthy  and 
of  usual  size.  Liver  not  examined.  Intestinal  canal  quite  normal. 
Uterus  not  contracted,  the  wound  in  its  anterior  surface  quite  distinct. 
Some  urine  being  drawn  off  by  the  catheter,  was  found  to  be  slightly 
coagulable  by  nitric  acid,  but  not  by  heat,  till  nitric  acid  was  also  added. 
It  was  not  changed  by  caustic  potash  and  heat. 

Examination  o  f  Head,  twenty-nine  Hours  after  Death. — Present,  Dr. 
Keiller  and  Mr.  Hailey. 

Skull  thick,  with  dura  mater  adherent  to  it  ;  no  extravasation  external 
to  dura  mater.  Superior  longitudinal  sinus  empty.  On  raising  the  dura 
mater,  a  quantity  of  serous  effusion  was  found  beneath  the  arachnoid 
meiribrane,  and  a  large  quantity  flowed  also  from  the  spinal  canal.  Brain 
quite  healthy,  rather  anemic  than  otherwise  ;  arteries  emj)ty,  and  choroid 
plexuses  very  anemic  ;  ventricles  containing  rather  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  serum.  Nothing  could  be  detected  in  the  brain  to  account  for 
death. 

From  information  subsequently  received  from  the  relations,  it  was 
found  that,  when  14  or  15  years  of  age,  she  had  been  confined  to  bed  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  with  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  Four 
years  ago  she  had  had  a  severe  cold,  and  had  always  complained  more 
or  less  of  colds  since,  together  with  shortness  of  breath  on  going  up  stairs, 
and  occasional  slight  palpitation  ;  during  the  past  winter  her  cough  had 
been  more  troublesome  than  usual. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Antwerp. — At  one  period  of  its  history,  there  was  a  population  of  200,- 
000  in  Antwerp.    At  present  there  nrjay  be  75,000.    There  is  an  air  of 
antiquity  impressed  upon  the  churches,  the  pointed  roofs  of  the  houses,  and 
evident  also  in  the  construction  of  the  public  works.    Enough  has  never 
been  related  by  travellers,  of  the  curiosities  of  Antwerp.    Reubens  and 
Vandyke,  painters  of  universal  fame,  were  native  citizens.    The  house  in 
which  the  first  was  horn,  his  grave  in  the  church,  under  an  altar  of  his 
own  designing,  surmounted  by  one  of  his  best  pictures,  are  shown  to 
strangers.    That  famous  group  of  his  family,  viz.,  three  wives,  himself, 
father  and  grandfather,  which  Napoleon  carried  to  Paris,  but  which  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  was  returned,  is  suspended  at  the  head  of  his  tombstone. 
Think  of  a  church  tower,  46G  feet  in  height,  in  which  are  82  bells,  one  of 
them  weighing  16,800  pounds,  and  requiring,  before  being  injured,  ]6 
men  to  ring  it!    This  is  but  i  moiety  of  the  surprising  part  of  the  huge 
cathedral  of  the  Notre  Dame    f  old,  neglected  Antwerp.    The  body  of  the 
edifice  is  500  feet  long,  230  .vide,  and  260  hig^h.    It  was  commenced  in 
1422,  and  completed  in  just  70  years  after.    Those  who  have  gratified 
themselves  with  a  sight  of  tlie  most  splendid  specimens  of  sculpture,  can- 
not but  acknowledge  that  the  prodigious  number  of  elaborate  specimens  of 
wood  carving,  in  the  houses  of  worship  in  Antwerp,  are  extraordinary  ex- 
hibitions of  genius  and  industry.    A  pulpit  in  St.  Jacques,  and  another  in 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  are  beautiful  groupings  of  figures,  full  of  grace, 
sweetness  and  beauty.    Modern  artists  in  marble  cannot  give  more  flowing 
drapery,  or  varied  expression  to  the  countenance,  than  meet  the  visiter  in 
the  hundreds  of  full-length  figures,  wrought  wholly  in  wood,  in  the  princi- 
pal catholic  churches  of  Antwerp.    No  American  voyager,  desirous  of 
familiarizing  himself  with  whatever  is  rare  or  extraordinary  in  art,  while 
coursing  over  the  extensive  regions  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  should 
omit  a  special  mission  to  the  northern  sections  of  Belgium.    Few  persons, 
with  the  exception  of  seamen,  appear  to  manifest  much  interest  in  this  field 
of  antiquities,  or  deem  it  worth  while  to  look  in  upon  the  no  less  instructive, 
but  often  neglected  Holland.    A  survey  of  the  battle  ground  of  Waterloo, 
and  a  contemplation  of  the  mighty  waste  of  human  life  there  in  a  single  day  ; 
a  sight  of  the  turf  where  Napoleon  gave  a  last  desponding  look  upon  the 
broad  theatre  of  blood  and  carnage,  where  his  fortunes  and  his  glory 
terminated  on  the  same  fatal  day,  were  far  less  gratifying  than  the  satis- 
faction derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  finest  efibrts  of  painting  on  the 
globe,  suspended  on  the  dilapidated  church  walls. — Such  are  the  customs 
and  hourly  usages  in  these  antiquated  settlements,  that  many  a  time  one 
finds  himself  unconsciously  fixed  bolt  upright  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
nursing  up  the  formidable  winged  caps  of  the  women  in  wooden  shoes, 
who  make  as  much  clatter  over  the  sidewalks  as  a  Long  wharf  truck. 
Priests  in  long  black  gowns,  three-cornered  hats  and  shoe-buckles,  swarm- 
ing over  the  town  ;  the  strangely  spelt  names  on  the  signs  ;  the  shape 
of  the  windows  of  the  queerest  looking  dwellings  a  poet  could  imagine; 
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the  singular  shape  of  the  carts,  and  the  advertisements  on  the  collars  of  the 
horses  ;  the  crying  of  wares  and  vegetables  ;  the  sale  of  birds,  puppies, 
fruits,  poultry,  and  things  with  unpronounceable  names  ;  hand-organs  and 
pandean  pipes,  accompanied  by  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  novel  arrange- 
ments in  the  social  organization,  keep  up  a  singular  kind  of  excitement  in 
the  system,  till  a  stay  of  a  few  days  begins  to  familiarize  the  eye  and  ear 
to  these  wide  departures  from  the  ordinary  adjustment  of  analogous  matters 
at  home.  Sunday  in  Antwerp,  as  in  France,  bears  but  little  resemblance 
to  a  New  England  sabbath,  Sho  s  are  open,  carriages  on  the  stands, 
omnibuses  running,  with  military  displays  and  martial  music.  There  is 
mass  in  the  churches,  witli  delightful  harmony,  while  all  these  discord- 
ant movements  are  transpiring  without.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  other 
sights,  perfectly  astonishing,  as  comm.on  usages,  but  which  will  not  very 
well  bear  relating. 

Not  a  syllable  has  yet  been  advanced  in  reference  to  hospitals,  medicine 
or  its  interests  in  Antwerp,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  little  to  record. 
Holland  alfords  a  better  and  more  fertile  field,  although  the  famous  schools 
in  that  country,  of  which  history  makes  honorable  mention,  have  been 
eclipsed  by  those  of  modern  days  in  oilier  places.  To  be  on  the  way  to 
medical  eminence,  at  one  epoch,  an  education  must  have  been  closed  or 
garnished  by  a  matriculation  at  Leyden  or  Utrecht.  Even  Amsterdam  had  a 
medical  reputation  which  extended  over  the  civilized  world. 

Intelligence  of  ordinary  events,  owing  to  the  low  and  crippled  state  of 
the  press,  is  here  sought  for  in  vain.  The  miserable,  slovenly  newspapers, 
contain  little  but  ordinances  of  government,  a  synopsis  of  local  events,  and 
flattery  to  the  reigning  power.  On  the  Sabbath,  July  7th,  a  monster 
balloon  ascended  from  the  Field  of  Mars,  carrying  a  horse,  mounted  by  a 
bold,  daring  aeronaut,  which  passed  rajndly  over  Paris,  at  an  altitude  of  more 
than  a  mile,  and  which  subsecpiently  descended  in  safety.  That  event  was 
the  only  one  vv^orth  reading  in  the  papers  during  the  month.  Allusions  to 
America,  if  introduced  at  all,  are  shorn  of  their  original  character,  so  that 
nothing  satisfactory  is  gathered  to  show  the  leading  features  of  the  Limes. 
It  is  quite  difficult,  in  the  interior,  remote  from  the  cities,  to  obtain  even 
these  feeble  cringing  sheets  at  all.  How  is  it  possible  to  elevate  a  nation, 
to  infuse  a  spirit  of  Christianity  or  liberty,  or  rouse  the  slumbering  energies 
of  a  people,  without  the  agency  of  the  press?  Crippled  and  guarded  with 
an  untiring  vigilance  by  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  or  rather  ihe  con- 
tinental powers,  ignorance  and  political  degradation  must  continue,  till 
some  daring  spirit  breaks  in  upon  the  monotony,  and  again  puts  in  motion 
powers  now  nearly  dormant. 


Medical  Education — The  New  York  Medical  Gazetfe. — It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  our  friend  of  the  New  York  Medical  Gazette  should  attempt 
to  misconstrue  the  manifesto  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  University,  or  by 
his  doggrel  verse  "  travestie  "  it  for  the  entertainment  ol'  those  who  are 
opposers  of  science.  Such  exhibition  of  feeling  is  evidence  only  of  a  hos- 
tile spirit,  and  is  never  calculated  favorably  to  impress  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  the  friends  of  science.  It  is  not  supposed  the  article  in  tiie 
Gazette  is  calculated  to  injure  any  one,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  expressing 
our  disapprobation  of  a  course  that  should  never  be  pursued  in  a  Journal 
which  is  avowedly  devoted  to  medical  science  and  literature.  We  con- 
sidered the  circular  of  the  faculty  spoken  of,  as  unanswerable  ;  and  in 
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this,  the  first  attempt  to  answer  it,  the  effort  has  certainly  proved  abortive. 
Differences  of  opinion,  in  such  matters,  should  be  honorably  and  fairly  dis- 
cussed. If  there  is  any  one  thing,  more  than  another,  calculated  to  bring 
reproach  upon  the  profession,  it  is  the  emanation  from  medical  vien  of  just 
such  stuff  as  we  have  here  protested  against.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
all  will  agree  upon  the  subject  of  the  Boston  circular;  but  an  expression  of 
disapproval  might  certainly  be  made  in  a  manner  becoming  the  cause  at 
issue,  and  the  parlies  interested. 


M.  Guyot's  Lectures. — "  The  Earth  and  JVIan  ;  Lectures  on  Compnra- 
tive  Physical  Geography,  in  its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
By  Arnold  Guyot,  late  Professor  at  Neuchatel,  Switzerland.  Trar.s!;Ucd 
from  the  French  by  C.  C.  Felton,  Professor  in  Harvard  Univer^il,y." 
Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  publishers.  This  book  formeil  the  subject  of 
twelve  lectures,  which  were  delivered  in  the  French  language  before  a 
select  audience  at  the  Hall  of  the  Lowell  Institute  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary last.  They  were  published  at  the  time,  in  the  Daily  Evening  Travel- 
ler, and  created  quite  a  sensation  among  savans.  They  abound  in  in- 
teresting matter,  and  exhibit  much  research  into  the  laws  which  govern  the 
physical  world.  Illustrations,  exhibiting  configurations  of  the  earth,  the 
different  races  occupying  it,  with  the  phenomena  of  distribution  of  r;iiii, 
&c.,  accompany  the  lectures.  It  is  a  work  that  will  impart  much  u,s(M"ul 
information  upon  a  subject,  that  has  for  years  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  learned.  In  addition  to  the  high  authority  of  its  author,  the  assistance 
of  such  men  as  Professors  Felton,  Agassiz  and  Gay,  must  add  still  further 
value  to  the  work,  and  furnish  ample  evidence  of  its  correctness. 


Boston  Female  Medical  Education  Society. — The  new  circular  of  this 
Society  has  been  sent  to  us.  Among  its  patrons  may  be  found  the  names 
of  some  of  our  most  wealthy  and  respected  citizens.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  State  Legislature  a  charter  was  granted  the  institution,  and  we 
presume,  under  its  present  apparently  favorable  auspices,  it  will  proceed 
at  once  in  discharging  the  duties  pointed  out  in  its  act  of  incorporation. 
The  locale  of  the  school,  for  the  present,  is  the  residence  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  VVinslow  Lewis.  There  will  be  found,  in  another  part  of  the 
Journal  of  to-day,  an  excellent  paper  on  the  subject  of  female  physicinns, 
by  Dr.  Williams,  which  we  commend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 


Treatment  of  Gonorrhcea. — The  formula  employed  by  M.  Ricord, 
in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  and  which  in  his  handi?  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, is  as  follows  : — 

1st.  For  inflammation  of  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce,  injections  of  the 
following  solution  are  to  be  made  three  times  a  day,  between  the  prepuce 
and  glans  :— Nitrate  of  Silver,  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

2d.  Abortive  treatment.  A  single  injection,  with  eight  grains  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  the  following  powder 
three  times  daily  r—R.  Cubebs,  3iiss. ;  alum.,  gr.  xv.    M.  ^ 

3d.  When  the  period  for  abortive  treatment  has  passed,  inject  the  fol^ 
lowing  three  times  a  day  : — R.  Sulph.  zinci,  acetate  plumbi,  aa  gr,  xii,; 
aqua  rosse,  3  vi.    M.  et  solve. 
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4th.  Interna]  treatment,  consists  of  taking  of  the  following  mixture,  a 
table  spoonful  three  times  a  day  : — R.  Balsam  copaiba,  syrup  balsam 
toiu,  syrup  poppies,  aa  3i-;  aqua  menthse  pip.,  3ij.;  pulv.  gum.  acacia, 
q.  s.  M.  et  ft.  emulsio. 

5th.  Acute  stage:  twelve  leeches  to  the  perineum,  warm  bath,  cooling 
drinks,  low  diet,  confined  to  bed;  use  a  suspensory  bandage,  and  take 
one  of  the  following  pills  four  times  a  day  : — R.  Lactucarium,  pulv.  gum 
camphoraB,  aa  9ij.    M.  et  ft.  pill  xx. 

6ih.  For  gleet,  inject  three  times  a  day  the  following : — R.  Aqua  rosas, 
vini  rubra,  aa  g  vi. ;  alumen,  tannin,  aa  gr.  viij.    M.  et.  fiat  solutio. 

It  is  presumed  the  distinguished  success  of  M.  Ricord  in  the  treatment  of 
venereal  affections,  depends  mostly  in  having  his  patients  under  his  im- 
mediate care.  They  do  not  have  the  liberty  of  doing  as  they  please — but 
must  conform  to  his  mode  of  regimen  and  diet,  which,  after  all,  is  probably 
more  than  half  of  the  battle. 


Dr.  Robinson's  Address. — "  Address  to  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgeons.  By  James  Robinson,  D.D.S., 
Dentist  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  &c.,  London."  The  faculty  of  this 
institution  have  been  busily  engaged  the  past  year,  both  in  private  instruc- 
tion and  public  addresses  to  the  students  under  their  charge.  We  have 
had  occasion  already  to  notice  the  addresses  of  several  of  them,  and  they 
all  show  the  kind  of  spirit  which  should  be  manifested  on  such  occasions. 
Dr.  Robinson  treats  the  subject  of  theoretical  knowledge  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  to  make  an  impression.  If  our  space  would  admit  of  it,  we 
should  be  glad  to  transfer  to  our  pages  some  of  his  philosophical  remarks. 


Ship  Fever. — "  Ship  Fever,  so  called;  its  history,  nature,  and  best  treat- 
ment. The  Fiske  Fund  Prize  Dissertation  for  1849,  by  H.  G.  Clark.  M. 
D.,  member  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement."  Ticknor 
&  Co.,  Boston,  publishers.  In  the  years  1847  and  48,  when  the  so-called 
ship  fever  was  prevalent  in  this  and  our  neighboring  cities  and  towns,  a 
prize  was  offered  by  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  for  the  best  e^say 
upon  its  pathology  and  treatment.  The  successful  competitor,  Dr.  H.  G. 
Clark,  of  this  city,  had  abundant  opportunity  to  study  well  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  singular  malady,  while  having  the  temporary  charge 
of  the  Hospital  at  Deer  Island,  for  the  reception  of  such  patients  as  were 
attacked  with  it.  During  the  time  of  Dr.  Clark's  aitc^idniice  upon  the 
Hospital,  no  less  than  2,000  cases  came  under  his  observation,  offering  all 
kinds  of  types  of  the  disease.  The  conclusions  arrived  at,  respecting  its 
pathology  and  treatment,  were  as  follows  : — It  is  considered  identical  with 
the  true  typhus  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  identified  with  the  typhoid  fevers 
of  France  and  New  Eno^land.  It  is  most  fatal  in  its  secondary  forms.  Its 
contagious  properties  may  be  greatly  controlled,  if  not  destroyed,  by  suitable 
sanitary  measures.  It  being  considered,  like  all  other  eruptive  fevers,  a 
self-limited  disease,  the  treatment  should  be  of  an  expectant  kind.  The 
essay  is  well  written,  and  cannot  fail  of  imparting  much  instruction  upon 
the  pestilential  scourge  of  which  it  treats. 


Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsijlvania. — The  report  of 
the  medical  faculty  of  this  ancient  university  is  before  us.    The  most  of  it 
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is  occupied  in  discussing  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  six  montlis  lecture 
term,  instead  of  the  usual  four  months,  which  we  believe  most  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  still  adhere  to.  The  present  session  in  the  University,  like  the 
last,  is  to  be  six  moyUhs.  While  we  differ  from  our  friends  of  the  faculty ' 
as  to  the  length  of  the  session  required  for  medical  lectures,  we  certainly 
agree  with  them  that  they  possess  every  facility  for  a  thorough  medical 
education.  We  believe,  as  a  general  rule,  that  gentlemen  attending  medi- 
cal lectures  can  get  all  the  requisite  amount  of  instruction  in  a  four  months 
course,  and  be  better  able  to  retain  what  they  have  listened  to,  than  if  they 
were  obliged  to  sit  two  additional  months  to  hear  what  might  have  been 
given  them  in  the  first  four.  It  is  very  tiresome  for  vien  to  be  thus  co[i- 
fined;  and  when  the  lectures  become  tiresome,  very  little  if  any  good  can 
result  from  them.  Another  very  good  reason  why  the  four  months  course 
should  be  still  adhered  to  by  our  n^edical  schools,  is,  that'  many  of  the 
students  can  ill  alFord  to  be  at  the  expense  which  is  incurred  by  a  longer 
absence  from  home.  This  class  of  students,  which  generally  comprises  the 
majority,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  the  same  privileges  that  others 
enjoy  ;  their  interests  should  be  looked  after.  Notwithstanding  the  recom- 
mendation, therefore,  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  we  hope  there 
will  be  no  departure  in  this  respect  from  the  good  old  rule,  which  always 
suited.  Let  the  prescribed  course  be  four  months — during  which  time  from 
SO  to  90  lectures  can  be  delivered  by  the  professors  individually,  embracing 
quite  as  much  as  can  be  fully  comprehended  by  those  who  attend  them,  or 
remembered  afterwards. — During  the  last  session  of  the  medical  school  of 
this  University,  there  were  439  matriculants,  and  176  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  medicine. 


Principles  and  Practice  of  Hommopathy , — "  An  inquiry  into  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  homoeopathy  ;  an  addrt-ss  delivered  before  the  Society 
of  Inquiry,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  by  J.  Dascomb,  M.D."  This  address  is 
characterized  by  a  spirited  style  and  common-sense  principles.  The  whole 
fallacy  of  the  deluded  theory  of  Hahnemann  and  his  disciples  is  exposed  in 
a  most  faithful  manner.  The  doctor  heroically  challenges  the  disciples 
of  Hahnemann  to  test  the  potency  of  their  remedies. — 1st.  He  will 
agree  to  take  any  of  their  medicine,  of  the  30th  dilution  and  upwards, 
and  defies  them  to  observe  any  change  that  is  produced  by  it.  2d.  That 
the  same  globules  medicated,  and  ones  of  similar  size  unmedicated,  shall 
be  put  in  vials,  marked  Nos.  1  &  2,  to  be  given  to  the  practitioner,  and  he 
prescribe  them  to  moderately  sick  persons,  and  note  the  difference  between 
the  action  of  the  two  ; — and  if  it  can  be  told  by  action,  or  any  other  w^ay, 
which  is  unmedicated,  he  will  declare  himself  a  convert  to  homoBopathy. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  printer  could  not  have  performed  his  part  in 
a  manner  conunensurate  with  the  valuable  matter  contained  in  this  little 
pamphlet.  It  is  printed  w^ith  poor  type  and  on  coarse  paper,  and  the  press 
work  badly  executed.    Some  parts  of  it  are  scarcely  readable. 


Geneva  Medical  College — Professor  Webster's  Address. — "  An  address 
introductory  to  the  course  on  Anatomy  in  Geneva  Medical  College,  March 
7th,  1850,  by  James  Webster,  M.D."  The  subject  of  this  address,  "  on  the 
frequency  of  suits  for  mal-practice  in  western  New  York,"  is  one  well 
calculated  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  the  importance  of  a 
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thorough  medical  education.  Much  pleasure  was  afforded  us  in  its  perusal. 
We  pra}'  that  ii  may  never  be  our  lot  to  encounter  such  ignorant  and  dis- 
reputable would-be  doctors  as  the  professor  has  illustrated  in  his  lecture. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Webster. — It  is  understood  that  there  have  been  some  five 
hundred  applications  to  Sheriff  Eveleth  for  places  at  the  execution  of  Pro- 
fessor Webster,  on  the  80th.  Of  course  they  will  not  be  gratified.  The 
religious  ceremonies  antecedent  to  the  execution  will  take  place  in  the 
prisoner's  cell  and  the  adjoining  lobby,  and  the  prisoner  will  be  ac- 
companied to  the  gallows  by  the  officers  of  the  law  only.  Tickets  of  ad- 
mission to  the  jail  yard  have  been  sent,  by  the  Sheriff,  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  Boston. 

Medical  Miscellamj. — A  Doctor  Koberts,  of  Philadelphia,  advertises,  in 
a  newspaper  in  that  city,  to  aire  poverty. — A  Doctor  Cleveland,  of  this 
city,  advertises,  also,  in  the  newspapers,  to  negotiate  matriinoiiial  engage- 
ments.— Dr.  Henry  Connelly  has  been  elected  Governor  of  New  Mexico. — 
The  cholera  is  on  the  increase  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  West. — The 
trial  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Webster  has  been  copied  into  the  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Medical  Journal,  and  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette. — A 
child  in  Newark,  N.  J.  recently  came  to  its  death  in  consequence  of  eating 
the  phosphorus  from  the  ends  of  a  box  of  matches. — A  hog,  in  the  shape 
of  a  man,  recently  undertook,  upon  a  wager,  to  eat  10  lbs.  of  beefsteak,  on 
which  was  2  lbs.  of  butter;  an  emetic  saved  his  life. 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — Tiie  next  Meeting  of  the  Siiftblk  District  Medical  Society 
will  be  held  at  their  rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  on  Saturday  evening,  August  31st,  at  8  o'clock.  A 
punctual  attendance  is  requested. 

Married,— At  the  Lynn  Hotel,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  David  Roberts,  medical  student  of 
Bowdoin  College,  to  Miss  Ellen  S.  Dadd,  of  London,  England.— At  Greene,  N.  Y.,  19th  ult.,  Dr. 
Augustus  VVillard  to  Miss  Laura  Ferry,  both  of  that  place. 

DiKD, — At  Suffield,  Conn.,  August  1st,  Dr.  A.  L.  Bissell,  aged  60  years. — In  Columbia,  Penn., 
suddenly,  Dr.  J.  G,  Clarkson,  an  eminent  physician. — In  Chicago,  III.,  of  cholera.  Dr.  S.  W. 
Wentvvoith. — At  Brandywine  Springs,  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne,  70. — In  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Dr.  .lacob  T.  Hotchkiss.— At  Sacramento  City,  California,  Feb.  19th,  Dr.  R.  E.  Morris,  aged  38, 
of  Woodbury,  Conn. 

Deathsin  Boston — forihe  week  eiidiiis  Saturda}' noon,  Aug.24th,  104. — Males, 56 — tipmales,  48. 
Accidental,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  17 — disease  of  the  brain,  1 — consumption,  l!2 — convulsions, 
3 — cholera  infantum,  3 — canker,  1 — child-bed,  2 — dysentery,  6 — diarrhoea,  8 — diabetes,  1 — dropsy, 
1 — dropsy  of  brain,  7 — drowned,  1 — fever  and  ague,  1 — typhus  fever,  2 — typhoid  fever,  3— hoop- 
ing cough,  3 — disease  of  the  heart,  2 — intemperance,  2 — infantile  diseases,  12 — disease  of  the  liver, 
1 — marasmus,  2 — measles,  1 — smallpox,  2 — di;  -:>ase  of  the  spine,  2 — teething,  6. 

Under  5  years,  58 — between  5  and  20  ye?  s,  16 — between  20  and  40  years,  19 — between  40 
and  60  vears,  10 — over  (iO  years,  1.    Americ.    s,  34;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  70. 

Corresponding  week  last  year,  215  deaths,  -    of  which  were  by  cholera. 
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Bengal  Medical  Colhge. — From  the  interesting  annual  report  of  this 
excellent  institution,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  bodies  dissected  in  the 
institution,  during-  the  session  1849-50,  amounted  to  169^;  the  number  for 
operations  was  109  ;  used  in  the  examinations,  32  ;  and  285^  were  received, 
of  which  no  use  could  be  made,  in  consequence  of  rapid  putrefaction  ;  mak- 
ing- a  total  of  623  sent  to  the  college,  and  this  in  a  country  where  it  was 
formerly  considered  most  unclean  to  touch  a  human  body.  It  was  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1836,  that  an  intelligent  and  courageous  pupil,  of  the 
name  of  Madasuden  Gupta,  rose  up  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  earlier 
education,  and  boldly  fiung  open  the  gates  of  medical  science  to  his  country- 
men. When  Madasuden  once  adopted  the  resolution  of  human  dissection, 
he  never  once  swerved  from  it,  but  at  the  appointed  hour,  scalpel  in  hand, 
he  followed  Dr,  Goodeve  into  the  godmon,  where  the  body  lay  ready.  The 
other  students — deepl}^  interested  in  what  was  going  forward,  but  strangely 
agitated  with  mingled  feelings  of  curiosity  and  alarm — crowded  after  him, 
but  durst  not  enter  the  building  where  this  fearful  deed  was  to  be  per- 
petrated ;  they  clustered  round  the  door,  they  peeped  through  the  jihnils^ 
resolved  at  least  to  have  ocular  proof  of  its  accomplishment;  and  when 
Madasuden's  knife,  held  with  a  strong  and  steady  hand,  made  a  long  and 
deep  incision  in  the  breast,  the  lookers-on  drew  a  long  gasping  breath,  like 
men  relieved  from  the  weight  of  some  intolerable  suspense.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Bethune,  from  whose  address,  on  the  openinr.  of  the  session,  we  are 
indebted  for  these  particulars,  took  the  occasion  tbas  afforded  him  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Medical  College  of  Bengal  a  portrait  of  Pundit  Madasuden 
Gupta,  which  has  accordingly  been  suspended  in  ihe  hall. — Lon,  Lancet. 


Re-appearance  of  Scurvy  near  Melrose. — Tl u  wards  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary at  present  contain  a  few  well-marked  e..amples  of  scorbutus.  The 
patients  are  all  railway  laborers,  who  have  been  working  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Melrose  for  some  months.  The  origin  of  the  disease  is,  we  believe, 
in  every  case  clearly  attributable  to  the  same  faulty  or  insufficient  diet,  to 
which  it  was  conclusively  traced  by  Dr.  Christison,  in  1847 — (see  "  Monthly 
Journal,"  July).  The  food  used  by  such  of  these  men  as  we  have  ourselves 
interrogated  seems  to  be  : — Coffee,  with  bread  and  salt  butter,  or  oatmeal 
porridge,  with  water  or  butter,  to  breakfast ;  bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and 
cheese,  or  bread  and  salt  meat,  to  dinner  ;  coffee  or  porridge,  at  night. — 
They  do  not  use,  and  slate  that  they  cannot  procure,  fresh  meat,  milk, 
beer,  or  vegetables  ;  some  of  them  say  that  they  have  not  tasted  a  potato 
for  years.  The  health  is  soon  re-established  by  the  ordinary  diet  of  the 
hospital.  A  great  number  of  the  scorbutic  cases  sent  to  the  infirmary,  in 
1847,  had  originated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Melrose,  among  the  same  class 
of  w^orkmen  who  are  now  the  subjects  of  the  disease.  It  is  very  important 
that  those  who  employ  large  numbers  of  railway  laborers  should  under- 
stand the  aljsolute  necessity  of  supplying  them  with  vegetables,  fresh  meat, 
and  milk,  in  order  to  maintain  their  physical  condition,  and  that  they  should 
lose  no  opportunity  of  recommending  to  their  men  the  daily  use  of  acertain 
portion  (of  some  one  at  least)  of  theso  articles  of  food.  It  is  melancholy  to 
see  fine  muscular  young  men  crawling  into  a  hospital,  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  scurvy,  after  losing  the  product  of  a  winter's  hard  labor,  and  subsisting, 
it  may  be,  for  some  weeks  upon  the  charity  of  their  comrades,  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  ignorance,  or  culpable  negligence,  which  has  occasioned  their 
sufferings..  And  it  must  be  added,  that  scurvy  and  pauperism  are  not  the 
only  evils  which  flow  from  the  long-continued  use  of  improper  food. 

Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal. 
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CASK  OF  UNUNITED  FRACTURE  OF  THE  TIBIA,  OF  TWENTY-FOUR 
YEARS'  STANDING,  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED. 

BY  R.  W.  TAMPUN,  ESQ.,  SURGEON    TO    THE  ROYAL  ORTHOPEDIC  HOSPITAL,  LONDON. 

Miss  ,  set.  25,  at  the  age  of  14  months  slipped  between  the  bars 

of  a  garden-seat.  The  only  circumstance  which  attracted  attention  was 
a  broad  discoloration  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  and  a  slight  curva- 
ture of  the  bone.  After  a  few  weeks  the  child  was  noticed  to  walk  less 
strongly,  when  a  surgeon  was  called  in,  who  consoled  the  parents  with 
the  assertion  "  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  uneasiness,  as  many 
children  had  a  difference  in  the  straightness  of  their  legs  at  that  age." 
And  upon  the  mother's  remarking  that  such  had  not  been  the  case  until 
the  bruise  was  noticed,  replied,  "  that  all  would  be  well  in  a  few  months." 
Friction  and  bathing  were  resorted  to  for  some  time,  and  the  child  is 
stated  to  have  walked  without  limping  until  she  was  3  years  old.  Her 
manner  of  walking  then  became  irregular,  and  the  bone  was  noticed  to 
project,  which  was  supposed  to  arise  from  her  increased  weight.  An- 
other surgeon  was  now  consulted,  who  discovered  the  fracture,  and  pro- 
nounced the  bone  to  have  been  "  falsely  united."  An  endeavor  was 
made  to  rupture  the  false  union,  but  without  success.  Frictions  and 
ointments  were  again  used,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  absorption  of  the 
extraneous  matter,  and  the  part  supported  by  plaster.  The  case  ap- 
peared to  be  progressing  satisfactorily,  when  the  child  met  with  another 
accident,  and  the  smaller  bone  of  the  leg  is  stated  to  have  been  broken. 
Splints  were  then  applied.  From  9  years  of  age  the  leg  was  supported 
by  an  instrument,  and  crutches  were  occasionally  used.  The  spine  is 
stated  to  have  been  also  curved  at  this  time.  Her  general  health  be- 
came impaired,  and  constant  suffering  was  occasioned  by  any  attempt  at 
walking. 

The  patient  was  now  placed  under  a  physician,  since  deceased,  who 
especially  treated  spinal  cases.  The  uniting  medium  is  stated  to  have 
been  broken  by  that  gentleman,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  fracture, 
and  forcible  extension  had  recourse  to,  which  brought  the  leg  down  for 
the  time  being,  but  it  always  returned  to  the  malposition.  This  treatr 
ment  was  continued  for  two  years,  and  then  the  case  pronounced  "  in- 
curable." The  patient  was  at  this  period  1 1  years  old.  The  leg  wag 
placed  in  splints,  which  were  continued  until  she  was  15  ;  but  she  was 
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unable  to  put  the  foot  to  the  ground.  Many  surgeons  of  eminence  were 
consulted,  and  amputation  was  the  general  advice.  An  instrument  was 
then  obtained  to  hold  the  knee  and  ankle  stiff,  with  a  high-heeled  boot, 
and  the  leg  supported  by  a  case  of  sole  leather  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle  :  with  this  she  managed  to  get  about,  but  not  without  great  pain  ; 
the  weakness  increasing  in  spite  of  the  artificial  support. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1849, 1  first  saw  the  patient,  and,  on  examination, 
found  that  the  leg  had  been  fractured  at  the  lower  third  obliquely  up- 
wards, the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia  projecting  pointedly  forwards,  and 
riding  over  the  lower  third.  The  leg  was  two  inches  and  a  half  shorter 
than  the  other.  It  was  freely  moveable.  The  knee,  from  the  constant 
irregular  strain  upon  the  ligaments,  yielded  outwardly,  and  the  patient 
could  not  put  the  leg  to  the  ground,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  sup- 
port, without  suffering  severe  pain  both  at  the  point  of  fracture  and  in  the 
knee-joint.  Her  general  health  had  sufl^ered  more  or  less,  and  her  exist- 
ence is  stated  to  have  been  a  burden  to  her. 

From  the  history  of  the  case— the  fact  thai  it  had  existed  from  child- 
hood, that  all  attempts  had  failed,  that  amputation  was  the  general  ad- 
vice— ]  gave  a  doubtful  opinion,  but  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a  union  without  operation.  Three  indications  occurred  to  me  : 
first,  to  bring  the  bones  in  apposition  ;  the  second,  to  obtain  absorption 
of  the  false  uniting  medium  ;  the  third,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  union, 
either  by  the  deposition  of  bony  matter,  which  I  thought  might  possibly 
be  thrown  out  from  the  irritation  which  must  necessarily  be  set  up,  or  by 
a  contraction  of  the  portion  of  the  false  union  which  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  fracture.  With  these  views  I  ordered  an  instrument  to  be 
so  made  that  the  thigh  could  be  firmly  grasped  above  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  the  foot  below  having  a  screw  by  means  of  which  the  distance 
between  the  knee  and  foot  could  be  gradually  increased.  This  instru- 
ment was  applied  on  the  31st  July,  1S49,  and  the  leg  kept  horizontal, 
in  the  extended  position.  Gradual  extension  was  now  commenced,  and 
continued  for  four  days.  So  much  pain  was  occasioned  in  the  gastroc- 
nemius, that  I  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  tendo-Achillis,  which 
was  done  in  the  usual  manner  by  puncture  from  within  outwards.  The 
instrument  was  omitted  for  eight  days,  and  then  re-applied,  and  exten- 
sion again  used.  From  this  time  the  leg  became  gradually  and  easily 
elongated  ;  and  during  the  extension  a  steady-continued  pressure  was 
kept  up  on  the  tibia  above  the  point  of  fracture,  and  counter  pressure  at 
the  back  of  the  leg,  just  above  the  ankle-joint.  This  treatment  was 
persevered  in  uremittingly  until  the  9th  of  January,  1850,  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  health — there  was,  however,  at  times,  severe  pain,  which 
was  allayed  by  opiates — when,  upon  examination,  the  leg  was  found  to 
be  of  equal  length  with  its  fellow,  and  the  bone  retained  its  position 
unassisted.  I  then  applied  the  common  splints,  and  ordered  an  instru- 
ment, with  a  boot  attached,  to  support  the  weakened  knee-joint,  which 
had  resumed  its  proper  relative  position  during  the  treatment,  and  also 
having  a  pad  to  support  the  tibia,  in  case  the  union  was  imperfect. 

On  the  26th  of  February  the  patient  could  raise  the  leg  in  the  hori- 
zontal position  without  the  slightest  pain,  and  without  a  sign  of  motion 
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at  the  point  of  fracture.  1  then  applied  the  new  support,  which  was 
worn,  without  any  attennpt  to  put  the  foot  to  the  ground,  until  the  8th  of 
March.  She  was  able  to  stand  on  the  3d  April,  and  then,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Travers,  and  afterwards  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  both  of 
whom  kindl}^  visited  the  patient,  she  walked,  without  pain,  and  witliout  a 
sign  of  motion  at  the  point  of  fractui-e.  Since  that  titne  she  has  continued 
to  use  the  leg  freely,  wilh  slight  intermissions  fiom  indisposition.  Can 
walk  up  and  down  stairs.  Her  general  health  has  improved,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  perfect  cure  has  been  effected. — London 
Medical  Gazette. 


TRIAL    FOR  INFANTICIDE— ABANDONMENT  OF    THE    CHARGE  OF 

MURDER. 

Hannah  Mitchell  was  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary, 
4th  January,  1850,  on  a  charge  of  child-murder  and  of  concealment  of 
pregnancy,  under  the  act  49  Geo.  HI.,  cap.  14. 

The  following  are  the  facts  of  the  case  as  given  in  evidence  :  — 
The  prisoner  and  two  fellow  servants,  R.  and  H.,  who  were  in  the 
service  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  E.,  all  slept  together  in  one  bed  on  the  night 
of  Monday,  the  20th  August,  1849.  Their  bed-room  was  near  the 
kitchen,  a  stair-case  only  intervening.  The  prisoner  rose  about  4  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  morning  to  prepare  for  a  washing.  The  other  two  servants 
remained  in  bed.  She  returned  shortly  afterwards,  after  having  lighted 
the  kitchen  and  boiler  fiies,  and  wakened  the  two  other  servants.  At 
this  time  she  said  she  was  not  well,  and  then  went  out  again.  R.  fol- 
lowed her  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  after  searching  for  her  in  the 
kitchen,  and  not  finding  her  there,  went  out  to  look  for  her  in  a  gig-house 
at  the  back  of  the  manse,  where  the  washing  tubs  were  kept.  When 
about  half  way  to  the  gig-house,  she  heard  the  cries  of  a  child  coming 
from  it.  On  this  she  stopped  and  called  twice  to  the  prisoner,  "  Are 
you  there,  Hannah  ?  "  The  prisoner  told  her  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and 
put  coals  on  the  fire.  On  this  she  came  back  and  told  the  other  servant 
what  had  passed,  and  asked  her  to  go  to  the  gig-house.  H.  then  went, 
and  met  the  prisoner  coming  out  of  the  gig-house  with  a  tub  in  each 
hand.  She  helped  her  into  the  house  with  them.  There  were  marks  of 
blood  on  one  of  the  tubs. 

They  all  three  then  breakfasted  together,  and  after  breakfast  the  two 
servants,  having  had  their  suspicions  raised,  went  out  to  search  in  the 
gig-house  while  the  prisoner  commenced  washing.  They  saw  at  this 
time  marks  of  blood  on  the  gig-house  floor,  and  found  some  bloody 
cloths,  but  nothing  else.  This  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  then  searched  the  bed-room,  where  they  found  marks  of  blood  on 
the  carpet,  with  ashes  spread  over  them,  and  in  the  prisoner's  chest  they 
found  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  afterbirth  of  a  child.  During 
all  this  time  the  prisoner  continued  washing,  and  did  not  go  to  bed  until 
about  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  E.  having  by  this  time  been  informed  of  what  had  happened,  a 
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midwife  was  sewt  for,  and  a  second  search  was  then  made  in  the  gig- 
house,  when  the  body  of  a  child  was  found,  dead,  naked  and  dirty,  lying 
on  its  face  behind  a  box  at  the  back  of  the  gig,  with  a  little  hay  spread 
over  it.  It  was  taken  up  and  put  into  the  box.  The  gig-house  was 
then  locked  up  until  the  medical  men  came,  when  the  body  of  the  child 
was  put  into  their  hands  for  examination  in  the  same  state  in  which  it 
had  i)een  found. 

The  floor  of  the  gig-house  was  partly  paved  and  partly  causewayed. 
The  washing-tubs  were  kept  on  the  south  side,  between  the  gig  and  the 
wall.  The  greatest  quantity  of  blood  was  in  the  angle  behind  the  door 
on  the  same  side  ;  and  there  were  drops  of  blood  leading  from  this  spot 
to  the  box  at  the  back  of  the  gig. 

The  following  was  tlie  medical  evidence  in  the  case  : — 

William  Steel,  surgeon  in  Foriar. — Called  with  Dr.  Smith,  accompa- 
nied by  tlie  sheriff  and  procurator-fiscal,  and  nuule  an  examination  of  the 
body  of  a  child  foimd  in  the  gig-house.  We  also  examined  prisoner's 
person.    Made  two  reports,  which  he  proved  and  read  t-o  the  Court. 

[The  following  is  the  report  as  to  the  body  of  the  child.  We  omit 
ihe  report  as  to  the  prisoner's  person,  which  is  unimportant,  as  she  ac- 
knowledc^ed  having  been  delivered  of  tlie  child.] 

O  O  -I 

Forfar,  21st  August,  1S49. 
We  this  day  accompanied  the  sheriff  and  procurator-fiscal  to  the 
manse  of  ,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  body  of  a  new- 
born infant,  found  in  the  gig-house  there. 

"  On  our  arrival,  the  body  was  presented  to  us  lying  on  a  wooden  log, 
and  wrapped  in  an  apron  which  was  much  saturated  with  blood.  It 
was  a  full-grown  and  well-proportioned  male  child,  weighing  rather  more 
than  six  pounds,  and  measuring  from  the  vertex  to  the  heel  twenty 
inches.  Life  appeared  to  be  extinct  only  a  few  hours.  The  umbilical 
cord  had  been  torn  off  close  to  the  abdomen.  There  was  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  meconium  about  the  nates,  and  blood  flowed  freely  from 
ihe  mouth  and  nosliils  on  the  slightest  motion  of  the  body.  The  skin 
was  coated  with  the  sebaceous  matter  peculiar  to  new-born  infants. 
The  body  having  been  washed,  the  skin  appeared  pale  and  blanched  ; 
and  the  following  marks  of  violence  presented  themselves  : — The  lower 
jaw-bone  was  fractured  about  an  inch  from  its  articulation  with  the  up- 
per jaw  on  the  left  side,  and  on  laying  open  the  mouth  we  ascertained 
that  the  soft  parts  about  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
throat  on  the  left  side,  were  much  lacerated,  apparently  by  the  fractured 
extremities  of  the  bone,  with  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  tissue;  and  there  was  a  patch  of  ecchymosis  near  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  Its  whole  structure  was  much  swelled  ;  and  on  cutting  into  it 
several  clots  of  coagulated  blood  were  observed. 

"  The  whole  of  the  left  cheek,  left  side  of  the  forehead,  left  ear,  nose, 
lower  lip,  and  right  eyebrow,  were  swelled  and  discolored  ;  on  cutting 
into  these  parts,  all  of  them  presented  extravasated  blood  in  the  cellular 
membrane  ;  two  contusions,  with  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  about  an  inch 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  a  little  behind 
the  ear,  and  a  similar  one  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  under  the  right 
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ear  ;  extravasated  blood  was  also  found  under  these  ;  a  very  severe  con- 
tusion on  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  head. 

"The  chest  presented  considerable  convexity  anteriorly,  and  on  being 
opened,  the  lungs  were  observed  of  a  light-red  color  on  the  surface,  and 
also  in  their  internal  structure,  and  felt  spongy  and  crepitant  beneath 
the  finders.  They  in  a  great  measure  filled  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  their 
lower  lobes  nearly  covering  the  pericardium.  We  tied  the  bloodvessels, 
and  removed  the  lungs  with  the  heart  and  thymus  gland  attached  ;  the 
whole  floated  when  put  in  water.  The  lungs,  when  separated  from  the 
other  organs,  weighed  fully  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  on  being  put  in 
water  showed  great  buoyancy — a  considerable  portion  floated  above  the 
surface  of  the  water — and  when  cut  into  numerous  pieces,  each  piece 
floated  after  strong  compression  ;  and  when  pressed  under  water,  bubbles 
of  air  were  distinctly  noticed  rising  to  the  surface.  The  heart  and  lungs 
contained  very  little  blood.  The  foramen  ovale  was  open,  and  the  duc- 
tus-arteriosus  pervious,  but  collapsed  and  empty. 

"  On  dissecting  back  the  scalp,  between  it  and  the  skull,  a  layer  of 
coagulated  blood,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  was  found  on  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  head,  under 
the  contusion  before  mentioned  ;  there  was  no  tumefaction  nor  discolora- 
tion on  the  crown  of  the  head,  such  as  is  usually  observed  when  the  la- 
bor has  been  severe  and  long  protracted.  The  structure  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  was  natural  and  liealthy.  None  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  were  fractured.  All  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  were  healthy.  The 
stomach  contained  a  small  quantity  of  glairy  mucus.  The  urinary  blad- 
der was  empty,  and  the  ductus  venosus  was  pervious,  but  collapsed  and 
empty. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  infant  had  been  born  alive,  and  had 
breathed  for  a  short  time  after  birth  ;  that  the  injuries  on  the  head,  neck 
and  face,  and  lower  jaw-bone,  had  been  produced  by  some  blunt  sub- 
stance— that  the  tongue  had  been  injured  by  thrusting  the  fingers  or 
some  other  substance  into  the  mouth  ;  and  that  death  had  been  caused 
by  the  number  and  severity  of  these  injuries,  and  the  loss  of  blood  aris- 
ing from  them,  and  from  tlie  umbilicus.  All  which  we  certify  on  soul 
and  conscience.  (Signed)         Alex.  Smith,  M.D. 

William  Steel,  Surg." 

Cross-examined  for  Prisoner. — Inferred  that  the  infant  had  breathed 
from  the  appearance  of  the  lungs.  It  had  breathed,  and  therefore  had 
been  born  alive.  Child  can  breathe  without  being  wholly  expelled  from 
the  mother.  If  it  breathes  without  being  expelled,  the  appearances  would 
to  a  considerable  extent  be  the  same,  but  not  developed  to  the  same 
extent.  It  is  possible  that  a  child  not  fully  expelled  might  cry.  Has 
heard  a  child  cry,  though  not  fully  expelled.  The  child  has  breathed  if 
it  cries.  If  the  child  had  cried  and  breathed  before  full  expulsion,  the 
appearances  would  not  be  so  much  developed  as  if  it  had  breathed  for 
some  time.  The  state  of  the  lungs  was  the  main  reason  for  holding 
that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  i.  e.,  wholly  expelled.  Knows  Tay- 
lor's book  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  that  his  opinion  is  that  respira- 
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lion  is  not  proof  of  child  being  born  alive,  but  that  it  has  breathed. 
Tliinks  that  it  niny  have  been  incautious  to  state  in  the  report  that  the 
child  had  heen  born  alive.  Must  confess  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  made  the  report  with  some  qualification,  and  put  it  as  to  child 
having  hreathed. 

All  the  injuries  were  on  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  possible  that  ^  Te- 
male  in  the  extremity  of  labor  might  make  forcible  attempts  to  deltver 
heiself.  Natural  presentation  of  child  is  by  liead,  and  hence  marks  of 
such  attempts  would  be  found  about  head  and  neck.  That  is  where  he 
would  expect  to  find  them.  Medical  men  must  sometimes  use  great 
force.  Injury  may  he  caused  by  inexperienced  hands.  Can't  say  that 
inore  injuiy  may  result  from  attempts  at  delivery  by  the  mother.  Has 
himself  been  obliged,  in  delivering  women,  to  use  all  his  force.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  fracture  of  jaw-bone  by  any  ordinary  attempts 
of  mother  to  deliver  herself.  Does  not  think  that  a  probable  cause.  It 
is  possible,  but  not  very  probable,  that  it  may  have  been  from  a  fall. 
A  fall  on  the  causeway  was  more  likely  to  have  caused  it,  or  a  fall  on 
the  edge  of  a  tub  from  a  considerable  height.  It  might  possibly  oc- 
cui-  from  a  fall  from  the  arms  on  a  similar  projecting  substance. 

Has  read  of  bones  being  fractured  by  natural  expulsive  action  of  womb. 
Thinks  that  the  labor  in  this  case  was  rapid,  and  might  have  been  se- 
vere. "  Could  the  injury  on  the  back  of  the  head  have  been  caused  by 
a  fall  ?  "  "  The  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  there  was  very  great, 
and  that  renders  it  less  likely  that  it  should  be  from  a  fall,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  injury,  too,  might  have  been  from  a  fall."  "  Were  the  inju- 
ries on  the  tongue  likely  to  have  been  caused  by  the  mother  in  aiding 
delivery  ?  "  "  Yes,  if  she  used  very  great  violence.  The  ecchymosed 
maiks  might  more  readily  be  accounted  for  by  efforts  of  mother." 

All  these  marks  could  not  have  been  occasioned  after  death.  Ex- 
travasation of  blood  might  be  caused  within  a  few  hours  after  death — the 
blood  is  thinner  and  the  tissues  more  readily  infiltrated.  Severe  blows 
or  falls  might  cause  extravasation.  Does  not  think  the  injury  on  tongue 
could  have  been  produced  after  death.  It  is  the  only  one  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  inflicted  after  death.  Appearances  of  injuries  inflicted  dur- 
ing labor  would  be  the  same  as  of  those  inflicted  after  birth.  They 
have  the  same  character.  Women  often  miscalculate  their  time.  Con-  / 
siderable  exertion  may  bring  on  labor  pains  prematurely. 

Re-examined. — Does  not  think  that  the  delivery  was  protracted,  from 
the  absence  of  appearances  which  occur  in  such  cases.  When  he  spoke 
of  the  possibility  of  injuries  from  falls,  meant  at  least  as  high  as  from  pri- 
soner's arms.  Does  not  think  all  could  have  arisen  from  one  fall.  It  is  not 
very  probable,  but  it  is  a  possibility,  that  the  injury  on  back  of  head, 
and  layer  of  blood,  as  mentioned  in  the  report,  might  be  caused  by  a 
fall  from  a  height  of  some  feet.  Thinks  child  had  not  fully  breathed, 
i.  e.,  as  much  as  if  it  had  lived  for  some  days.  The  appearances  in  the 
lungs  were  such  as  he  should  expect  in  a  child  which  had  been  born 
alive,  and  had  soon  after  ceased  to  live.  The  lungs  were  ?uch  as  if 
the  child  had  lived  a  few  minutes.  Sound  of  the  cry  of  a  child,  in  tha 
act  of  birth,  is  not  so  vigorous  as  the  cry  of  full-born  child. 
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Bi/  the  Court. — Perhaps  the  passage  in  the  report  as  to  the  child 
having  been  born  alive,  should  be  that  our  opinion  was  that  it  had 
breathed,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  state  whether  or  not  the 
whole  body  had  been  expelled  previous  to  its  having  breathed.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  if  it  had  breathed  after  the  whole  body  was  expelled. 
Impossible  to  say  whether  respiration  had  taken  place  during  birth,  and 
ceased  before  expulsion,  or  whether  it  had  breathed  after  it  was  born. 
Certainly  it  had  breathed.  In  report  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  had 
lived  some  time  after  birth.  Impossible  to  be  confident  on  tliat  point. 
Impossible  to  say  whether  child  had  been  fully  expelled  or  not  when  res- 
piration ceased.  Would  now  word  the  report  thus  : — We  are  of  opi- 
nion that  child  had  breathed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  had 
breathed  after  it  was  born. 

Alex.  Smith,  M.D. — Swore  to  the  reports. 

By  Court. — Cannot  say  that  the  facts  enabled  him  to  say  that  the 
child  had  breathed  after  it  had  been  fully  born,  only  that  it  had  breathed, 
but  whether  after  being  fully  born  cannot  say.  The  sentence,  on  this 
point,  in  the  report,  is  too  strong  and  would  require  to  be  modified.  The 
child  had  breathed,  but  witness  cannot  say  whether  it  was  wholly  born 
when  it  breathed,  or  whether  it  continued  to  breathe  after  it  was  wholly 
born.  Cannot  say  that  the  child  was  born  alive,  i.  e.,  wholly  out  of 
the  mother's  body  alive.  Has  seen  children  breathe  as  soon  as  head 
was  expelled.  Some  persons  think  a  child  can  breathe  even  before  ex- 
pulsion. Breathing  might  have  ceased  after  head  was  born,  and  before 
more  of  the  body  was  expelled. 

On  hearing  the  above  evidence,  the  Crown  Counsel  gave  up  the 
charge  of  murder.  A  plea  of  concealment  of  pregnancy  was  then  offer- 
ed, a  verdict  returned  in  terms  of  this  plea,  and  the  prisoner  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Jour.  Med.  Science. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  xMRDICAL  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions 
for  the  Insane,  convened  at  the  Tremont  House  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
on  the  ISth  day  of  June,  1350,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  JVJ. ;  the  President, 
Dr.  William  M.  Awl,  in  the  chair,  and  Dr  Kirkbride,  Secretary. 

Present,  Drs.  James  Bates,  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  Augusta  ; 
Andrew  McFarland,  New  Hampshire  State  Asylum,  Concord  ;  William 
H.  Rockwell,  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Brattleboro',  Vt. ;  Luther 
V.  Bell,  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Somerville,  Mass.  ;  C.  H. 
Stedman,  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital  ;  Edward  Jarvis,  Dorchester  (Mass.) 
Private  Asylum  ;  George  Chandler,  Mass.  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Wor- 
cester ;  N.  Cutter,  Pepperell  (Mass.)  Private  Institution  ;  Isaac  Ray, 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Providence,  R.  L;  John  S.  Butler,  Con- 
necticut Retreat  for  the  Insane,  Hartford  ;  N.  D.  Benedict,  New  York 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica ;  C.  H.  Nichols,  Bloomingdale  Asylum 
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for  the  Insane,  N.  Y.  ;  M.  A.  Ranney,  New  York  City  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, Blackwell's  Island  ;  Henry  W.  Buel,  Sanclford  Hall  (Private  Insti- 
tution), Flushing,  N.  Y.  ;  H.  A.  Buttolph,  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Trenton  ;  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Philadelphia  ;  J.  H.  Worthington,  Friends  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, Frankford,  Pa. ;  William  S.  Haines,  Philadelphia  Lunatic  Hospital, 
Blockley  ;  John  Fonerden,  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Baltimore  ; 
John  M.  Gait,  Eastern  Asylum  of  Virginia,  Williamsburg  ;  William  M. 
Awl,  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  Columbus  ;  S.  Hanbury  Smith,  Ohio  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  Columbus  ;  R.  J.  Patterson,  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, Indianapolis  ;  J.  M.  Higgins,  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Jacksonville  ;  Edward  Mead,  Chicago  Private  Retreat  for  the  Insane, 
(Illinois). 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  President  an- 
nounced,  in  a  feeling  and  appropriate  address,  the  death  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  since  its  last  meeting  ;  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward, 
the  6rst  president  of  the  Association,  and  formerly  Superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital  ;  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Vice  President  of 
the  Association — and  Dr.  McNairy,  Superintendent  of  the  Tennessee 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  Secretary  reported  that,  as  instructed  by  the  Association,  he  had 
invited  the  boards  of  trustees  or  managers  of  all  the  institutions  for  the 
insane  in  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  to  attend  its  meetings, 
and  had  received  letters  in  re[)ly  from  the  Boards  of  Managers  of  the 
Maine  Insane  Hospital,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston  Lunatic 
Hospital,  Friends  Asylum,  Pa.,  Maryland  Hospital  and  Eastern  Asylum 
of  Virginia.    On  motion  of  Dr.  Bates,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  each  member  of  the  Association  be  authorized  to  in- 
vite such  gentlemen  to  attend  its  sessions,  as  he  niay  deem  proper. 

Dr.  Bell  stated  that  in  consequence  of  a  full  and  well-written  notice 
of  the  life  and  professional  labors  of  our  late  associate,  Dr.  James  Mac- 
donald,  of  New  York,  having  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  In- 
sanity, he  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  that  notice,  instead  of  pre- 
paring another,  especially  for  the  use  of  the  Association,  which  was 
approved. 

The  President  stated  that  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  As- 
sociation, he  had,  soon  after  the  last  meeting,  selected  a  subject  for  a  re- 
port for  each  member,  to  all  of  whom  due  notice  had  been  given,  and 
from  most  of  whom  he  had  received  answers  accepting  the  duties  assign- 
ed them. 

An  invitation  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Lunatic 
Hospital,  to  visit  that  institution  to-morrow  at  4 J  o'clock,  P.  M.,  was 
read  and  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bell,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  enable  the  members  of  the  Association, 
while  performing  the  regular  business  that  may  come  before  the  meeting, 
so  to  arrange  their  sessions  as  most  satisfactorily  to  apportion  their  time, 
and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  that  may  be  extended  to  them — a 
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business  committee  be  appointed,  who  shall  at  the  commencement  of 
each  morning  session  report  the  papers  to  be  read,  and  other  matters 
to  be  attended  to  during  the  day.  Drs.  Bell,  Bates  and  Kirkbride,  were 
appointed  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Rockwell,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  names 
to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  exist  in  tlie  offices  of  the  Association. 
Drs.  Rockwell,  Benedict  and  Kirkbride  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Dr.  Rockwell,  from  the  committee  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  offices  of 
the  Association,  nominated  Luther  V.  Bell,  as  Vice  President,  in  place 
of  Dr.  A.  Brigham  (deceased),  which  nomination  was  confirmed,  and 
Dr.  Bell  duly  elected  V'ice  President  of  the  x\ssociation. 

An  invitation  from  Drs.  Cutter  and  Howe  to  visit  their  institution  at 
Pepperell,  Mass.,  was  read,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  business 
committee. 

Dr.  Stedman  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  in  behalf 
of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  an  invitation  to  visit 
their  cabinet,  also  one  to  visit  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Harvard  University,  which  were  accepted. 

Dr.  Jarvis  tendered  invitations  to  the  members,  in  behalf  of  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  visit  these  institutions,  which  were  accepted. 

Dr.  Rockwell  read  a  paper  on  the  diet  and  dietetic  regulations  for 
the  insane  :  which  after  discussion  by  the  members  generally  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

A  letter  was  received  and  read  from  the  Librarian  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit 
the  Society's  rooms  during  their  stay  in  Boston,  which  was  accepted. 

Drs.  Beck  and  Wing  took  seats  with  the  Association  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Dr.  Gait  read  a  paper  on  the  organization  of  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
and  Dr.  Higgins  on  the  subject  of  resident  superintendents  of  hospitals 
for  the  insane.    Then  adjourned  to  4,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  Association  met  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

The  papers  read  by  Drs.  Gait  and  Higgins  were  called  up  for  conside- 
ration, and  the  whole  subject  was  fully  discussed  by  the  members  gene- 
rally, after  which  the  reports  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Bates  read  a  report  from  the  standing  committee  on  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  insanity,  which  after  discussion  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

An  invitation  from  the  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenseum,  for  the 
members  to  visit  the  rooms  during  their  stay  in  the  city,  was  read  and 
accepted.    On  motion  of  Dr.  Bates,  adjourned  to  9,  A.  ^L,  to-morrow. 

Second  Day — Morning  Session. — The  Association  met  agreeably  to 
adjournment.  The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and 
adopted. 

Dr.  John  R.  Allen,  of  the  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  Dr.  John 
Waddell,  of  the  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  St.  Johns,  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  Dr.  James  Douirlass,  of  the  Quebec  (Canada)  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, appeared  and  took  their  seats  as  members  of  the  x\ssociation. 
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Charles  Edward  Cook,  and  Otis  Clapp,  Esqs.,  also  look  seals  with 
the  Association  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Lunatic  Hospital.  Dr.  Kirkbride  from  the  committee  on  business  made 
a  partial  report,  as  required  by  the  resolution  of  yesterday. 

Dr.  Ray  read  a  report  from  the  standing  committee  on  the  medical 
juiisprudence  of  insanity,  containing  a  project  for  a  law  regulating  the 
legal  relations  of  the  insane,  and  which  had  been  examined  by,  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of,  high  judicial  and  legal  authority  ;  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  business  be  instructed  to  have  pro- 
vided forthwitf),  for  the  use  of  the  members,  one  hundred  copies  of  the 
f)re«jc)ino  project  of  a  law,  and  that  I  he  same  be  made  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  first  session  of  the  Association  to-morrow  morning. 

Dr.  Bell  from  the  committee  on  business  made  a  full  report  on  the 
objects  to  be  attended  to  by  the  Association  during  the  day. 

Dr.  Bell  lead  a  paper  on  the  use  of  narcotics  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity ;  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  by  nearly  all  the  members^ 
the  paper  was  laid  upon  the  table'. 

Dr.  Fonerden  read  a  paper  on  the  modification  of  the  brain  by  habits^ 
which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kn'kbride,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Boston  Lunatic 
Hospital,  at  4 J,  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  Association,  after  assembling,  proceeded, 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Stedman  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  visit 
the  Lunatic  Hospital  and  other  public  institutions  at  South  Boston. 

After  coming  to  order  for  business.  Dr.  Ranney  read  a  paper  on  In- 
sanity, as  it  occm-s  among  the  pauper  emigrants  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
on  Blackwell's  Island,  near  New  York.  After  discussion,  the  paper  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Fremont,  informing  the  Association  that  a 
paper,  prepared  by  him,  in  reference  to  the  past  and  present  condition  of 
tlie  [nsane  in  Canada  Eist,  would  be  presented  to  and  read  before  the 
Association  by  his  colleague.  Dr.  Douglass. 

On  niotion  of  Dr.  Gait,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Tremont  House,  at 
9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

[To  be  concluded  next  week.] 


LETTERS  FROM  BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

FROM    THE    KDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THIS  JOURNAL. 

After  leaving  Antwerp — a  city  of  ditches,  dykes,  boats,  ships,  dogs^ 
pedlars,  shops,  and  oddities  strange  enough  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
every-day  sage  proprieties  of  a  New  England  town — Breda,  a  fortified 
position,  immensely  strong,  located  almost  in  a  bog,  was  the  first  stop- 
ping place.  A  monstrous  heavy  kind  of  waggon,  drawn  by  three  horses 
abreast,  governed  by  drum-cords  for  reins,  and  harnessed  in  rope  traces, 
conveyed  us  along  a  charming  highway,  bordered  on  both  sides  with 
beautiful,  tall,  shady  beach  trees,  of  fine  growth.    Some  of  the  way  the 
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rows  of  trees  were  double — making  it  as  cool  and  delightful  in  a  hot 
day  as  could  be  desired.  No  stones  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fields,  and  yet 
the  road  for  full  25  miles  was  paved  all  the  way  with  square  blocks,  like 
those  in  Washington  street,  Boston.  It  is  one  of  the  national  customs, 
both  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  to  plant  the  roads  with  trees — securing 
comfort  to  the  traveller,  protection  from  the  sun's  rays  to  animals,  while 
excellent  timber  is  raised  in  abundance  for  the  construction  of  bridges, 
and  for  all  public  necessities.  Between  the  city  of  Brussels  and 
Waterloo,  is  one  continuous  magnificent  forest,  of  lofty  beeches,  the 
shafts  free  of  all  liu)bs  40,  50,  60  and  80  feet.  fSuts  are  raised 
in  profusion  for  feeding  swine.  Poor  peasant  women  are  seen  in  the 
distance,  from  the  road,  among  the  trees,  with  barrows,  picking  up  and 
gleaning  the  ground  of  every  falling  stick,  the  whole  way.  For  miles 
in  succession,  the  tops  of  these  magnificent  trees  meet  over  the  track, 
at  an  elevation  of  perhaps  90  to  100  feet,  in  the  form  of  a  gothic 
arch,  completely  intercepting  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  not  unlike  passing 
through  some  of  the  large  cathedrals,  which  are  found  strewn  in  pro- 
fusion all  over  this  theatre  of  former  human  activity  and  |)resent  moral 
deterioration. 

A  new,  splendid,  and  truly  noble  hospital,  in  its  external  dimensions, 
is  nearly  completed  at  Antwerp.  Permission  could  not  be  obtained  to 
inspect  the  interior  without  leave  of  government.  A  soldier  guards 
everything  in  this  country,  from  the  gate  of  the  palace  to  the  path  that 
leads  to  a  hovel. 

Belgium,  like  Holland,  is  famous  for  bells — especially  chimes.  The 
constant  tinkling  and  ding-donging  of  old,  obsolete  Dutch  tunes,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  on  first  one  steeple  and  then  another,  fills  up  all  the 
interstices  of  time,  in  which  there  might  be  a  period  for  repose.  Bells 
of  dilferent  sizes,  suspended  in  rows,  outside  the  belfry,  struck  by  pon- 
derous iron  hammers,  with  long  handles,  make  frequent  demands  upon  a 
stranger's  attention,  on  walking  along  the  margins  of  the  canals. 

An  early  familiarity  with  the  literary  and  scientific  reputation  of  Ley- 
den,  where  there  is  a  population  of  36,000,  and  a  medical  school,  was  an 
inducement  to  visit  the  place.  The  edifice  of  the  University,  in  which 
lectures  in  all  departments  but  medicine,  are  given,  is  quite  small,  the 
apartments  being  inferior  in  capacity,  and  inconvenient.  Most  of  the  par- 
titions are  of  wood.  Beams  are  in  sight  over  head  ;  and  in  the  ball  in 
which  degrees  are  conferred,  the  desk  is  an  ugly,  rude,  miserable  sort  of 
box,  and,  from  a  hasty  examination,  the  impression  is  that  not  over  two 
hundred  persons  could  be  packed  in  the  room.  One  of  the  cham- 
bers contains  the  portraits  of  all  the  professors  of  the  institution,  from 
its  beginning — a  mighty  collection  of  full-fed  cheeks,  big  horse-hair  wigs, 
and  black  gowns,  covering  the  walls  on  all  sides.  Boerhaave,  the  most 
distinguished  of  them  all,  was  there,  and  is  represented  as  a  small  man, 
with  a  rather  anxious  expression.  Just  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  a 
canal  filled  with  stagnant  water,  is  the  medical  college,  that  possesses  a 
splendid  anatomical  cabinet.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  osteological  spe- 
cimens. The  efl^ects  of  the  venereal  disease  on  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
as  here  shown,  shock  those  of  the  firmest  nerve.    Intermingled  with  this 
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cabinet,  are  many  excellent  preparations,  illustrative  of  the  organization 
of  the  lower  animals.  Instead  of  the  thousands  of  students,  who  once 
crowded  tlie  town,  the  number  now  aveniges  about  70.  The  lecture 
rooms  are  quite  small,  but  neat  and  orderly.  All  the  academical  stu- 
dents, of  late  rarely  exceeding  a  few  hundreds,  are  now  away — it  being 
the  three-months  summer  vacation. 

Amsterdam  is  indeed  an  uncommon  city — and  strong  on  account  of 
its  protection  by  water  instead  of  fortifications.  An  enemy  may  always 
be  drowned  before  he  gets  into  the  centre  of  the  corporation  ;  and 
when  considering  the  fact  that  the  citizens  are  incessantly  fighting 
against  the  ocean  to  keep  it  off,  the  thought  urges  a  question  upon  the 
mind,  why  don't  they  quit  it,  and  take  a  residence  free  from  apprehen- 
sion ?  All  Holland  is  a  curiosity  too  generally  overlooked  and  neglected 
by  American  travellers.  Paris  is  the  Elysium  to  which  armies  of 
strangers  rush  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  without 
seeming  to  care  for  the  curiosities  of  nature  and  art  abounding  in  the 
north.  Were  it  not  for  a  vigilance  that  admits  of  no  repose,  Amster- 
dam, and  indeed  all  Holland,  with  cities  of  exceeding  wealth  and  po- 
litical influence  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Officers  are  placed 
at  sluiceways,  between  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  who  watch,  day  and 
night,  to  let  the  accumulating  water  out  on  the  recession  of  the  tide, 
from  the  net-work  of  canals  and  ditches,  which  is  prevented  from  re- 
turning by  closing  the  gates.  Three  miles  from  the  town  of  Arnheim, 
the  Rhine  divides,  and  is  kept  from  sending  more  than  one  third  of  its 
water  into  a  particular  section  of  the  Dutch  territories.  A  special 
treaty  with  Prussia  exists  with  reference  to  this  ifiiportant  point,  men 
always  being  stationed  at  the  bifurcation,  that  the  country  may  not  be 
inundated.  By  these  never-ending  labors,  the  streets,  the  public  roads, 
and  even  the  cultivated  fields,  are  kept  above  water.  Twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  old  Neptune  rushes  on  with  roaring  force,  batters  the  em- 
bankments awhile,  and  then  retires  ;  but  after  taking  breath  twelve  hours, 
he  invariably  renews  the  assault,  with  unabated  energy,  as  though  de- 
termined to  dislodge  an  enemy  who  has  forcibly  seized  upon  a  corner  of 
his  dominions. 

Physicians  are  quite  too  numerous  for  the  population,  over  the  whole 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  everywhere  else.  With  all  the  marshes  of  fresh 
water,  stagnant  pools,  sluggish  canals  laden  with  the  daily  accumula- 
tions of  filth  from  the  washings  of  the  whole  country,  the  general  state 
of  public  health  actually  appears  as  satisfactory  as  in  any  section  of  the 
Continent.  Add  to  all  this,  the  universal  habit  of  smoking,  practised  by 
all  classes  in  every  condition  of  life,  from  early  dawn  to  midnight,  and  it 
will  perplex  the  anti-tobacco  associations,  as  well  ns  the  advocates  for  a 
more  efficient  law  for  sewerage  in  large  inland  towns,  to  ascertain  why 
the  cities  of  Holland  are  not  depopulated.  Numerous  as  are  the  profes- 
sors of  the  healing  art,  a  few  only  of  the  multitude  arrive  at  distinction. 
In  Amsterdam  there  are  three  hospitals,  mostly  controlled  by  a  clique  of 
fortune's  favorites.  St.  Peters  is  an  old,  but  roomy,  convenient,  excel- 
lent establishment,  calculated  to  accommodate  six  hundred  patients, 
though  there  are  rarely  more  than  three  hundred.    Next,  the  military 
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and  venereal  hospitals,  inferior  in  dimensions,  but  usually  stocked  with 
patients.  Of  the  character  of  the  medical  school,  nothing  very  satis- 
factory was  obtained.  With  a  good  collection,  an  able  board  of  profes- 
sors, and  the  sustaining  power  of  government,  its  sphere  of  influence  is 
small.  Dr.  Tilanus,  a  distinguished  and  successful  surgeon,  and  Dr. 
Vrolick,  in  the  chair  of  anatomy,  equal  to  the  best  teachers  of  the  age, 
cannot  draw  students,  as  their  predecessors  did,  from  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  even  America.  The  civil,  or  rather  municipal,  permission  here 
to  practise  vices  that  are  punished  with  severity  in  some  christian  coun- 
tries, because  their  forefathers  found  it  easier  to  collect  a  revenue  from 
that  source,  than  to  build  prisons,  is  an  anomaly  indeed. 

The  Hague. — This  is  a  small  inland  city,  the  capital  of  Holland, 
distinguished  for  being  a  dead  level,  excavated  of  course  ;  also  for  ca- 
nals, palaces,  parks,  a  parliament  house — the  official  residence  of  minis- 
ters of  state,  the  royal  family  and  foreign  ambassadors — for  bronze  sta- 
tues, splendid  libraries,  and  a  rich  museum  illustrative  of  the  economic 
arts  in  China  and  Japan.  With  the  latter  country  the  Dutch  have  had 
an  almost  exclusive  intercourse  for  two  centuries.  Here,  too,  are  all  the 
generally  supposed  destroyers  of  health,  viz.,  open  sewers,  receiving  the 
outpourings  from  houses ;  still  water,  covered  by  a  green  scum,  in  broad 
canals  between  every  two  streets ;  and  vegetable  decomposition  every- 
where in  those  reservoirs  of  offensive  matter.  Yet  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  pretend  that  the  public  health  is  jeopardized.  Children  are  robust, 
the  citizens  well  developed,  as  free  from  ordinary  maladies  as  those  in 
localities  supposed  to  be  more  favorable  to  health,  and  the  numbers  of 
aged  people  met  with  on  the  sidewalks,  in  the  markets,  shops,  churches, 
&1C.,  indicate  a  corresponding  longevity. 

A  chapter  might  be  devoted  to  the  giant  organ  of  Haarlem,  which 
cost  us  five  dollars  to  hear  played,  were  not  other  subjects  waiting  for 
notice.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  a  magnificent  instrument,  with  some 
8000  pipes — one  of  them  being  32  feet  long.  It  is  inferior  to  one  in 
the  cathedral  of  York,  but  it  has  a  reputation,  and  consequently  it  must 
be  heard  at  any  price.  When  strangers  enough  have  accumulated  at  the 
hotel,  near  by,  to  make  the  visit  economical  to  each,  by  raising  the  sum 
demanded,  they  all  march  to  the  church  at  precisely  7  o'clock,  P.M.,  to 
listen  to  the  powerful  tones  of  this  ancient  organ.  A  piece  called  the 
storm.,  in  which  rain  and  thunder  are  successfully  imitated,  till  the  staunch 
walls  of  the  old  golhic  edifice  tremble,  is  the  last  and  best  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Just  in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  a  statue  of  Lawrence  Carter,  a 
physician,  claimed  by  the  Haarlemites  to  be  the  discoverer  of  printing. 
By-and-by  we  shall  refer  to  another  person,  in  another  city,  who  is  also 
claimed  as  the  fortunate  inventor  of  types.  Six  miles  from  Amsterdam 
is  the  inland  lake  of  Haarlem,  21  miles  long  by  11  in  width,  which 
three  hundred  years  ago  was  found  to  be  perceptibly  increasing  by 
shooting  its  waters  further  and  further,  and  covering  up  the  land,  threat- 
ening the  first  commercial  port  of  the  realm  with  destruction,  by  flowing 
in  upon  its  back.  Various  schemes,  at  that  remote  epoch,  were  devised 
by  able  counsellors,  to  stay  the  threatening  danger.  Three  Dutch  engi- 
neers, of  acknowledged  ability,  proposed  draining  off  the  water,  first 
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raising  it  by  windmills.  They  are  entitled  to  remembrance,  from  having 
suggested  the  very  plan  adopted  in  1849  for  averting  an  impending  ca- 
lamity. Seven  years  since,  delay  being  no  longer  safe,  a  canal  was  dug 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  lake,  averaging  200  feet  in  width 
by  10  deep,  in  which  a  numerous  fleet  of  large  sloops  and  boats,  of  all 
imaginable  shapes,  are  sailing.  Three  monster  steam  engines  are 
housed  on  the  sides  of  the  lake,  some  six  or  eight  miles  apart,  each  mov- 
ing eight  monstrous  iron  pumps.  All  the  pistons  are  raised  at  once,  at 
every  revolution  of  the  machinery,  raising  15000  gallons  of  water,  which 
is  emptied  into  the  canal,  whence  it  is  liastened  on  by  a  fourth  engine 
faster  than  it  would  otherwise  move,  to  the  ZyderZee,  and  thus  it  rea(;hes 
the  sea,  15  miles  distant.  In  April,  1849,  the  twelve  pumps,  worked 
by  three  of  the  mightiest  steam  engines,  perhaps,  ever  constructed,  were 
set  in  motion  :  and  up  to  this  date,  July  20th,  1850,  have  lowered  the 
contents  of  the  lake  seven  feet.  By  next  April,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  bottom  will  be  fairly  exposed,  and  all  the  water  conveyed  away 
from  the  ancient  basin.  All  thi^  is  executed  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  Rhineland  company,  having  in  charge  the  whole  drain- 
age of  the  country,  will  have  the  redeemed  territory  under  its  immediate 
charge,  lay  it  out  in  lots,  erect  small  engines  to  discharge  the  sewers  over 
the  embankments  into  the  canal,  and  conduct  the  business  appertaining  to 
its  subsequent  management.  After  viewing  attentively  this  extraordi- 
nary undertaking,  this  achievement  of  art  over  nature,  as  well  as  other 
stupendous  labors  by  human  hands  in  other  places  which  have  been 
visited  from  motives  which  induced  the  writer  to  wend  his  way  to  the 
lake  of  Haarlem,  he  is  convinced  that  this  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  triumphs  of  intellect  in  the  whole  range  of  civil  engineering. 
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The  Abuses  of  Bathing. — A  popular  opinion  prevails  with  many  who 
are  considered  enlightened  and  intelligent,  that  bathing  the  whole  body, 
from  one  to  three  times  a  day,  is  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
individual.  Ingenious  arguments  are  offered  to  convince  the  unbelieving 
of  its  salutary  influence  on  the  animal  economy.  Water,  in  its  proper  appli- 
cation to  the  body,  in  health  or  disease,  we  have  always  been  willing  to  ad- 
mit is  beneficial ;  but  when,  from  fashion  or  habit,  its  use  in  bathing  is  carried 
to  the  extent  we  have  mentioned,  without  any  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
individual  or  the  season  in  which  it  is  practised,  we  cannot  concede  that  it 
is  conducive  to  health,  even  if  by  its  omission  one  feels  uncomfortable.  It  is 
the  argument  of  many,  that  its  constant  use  is  a  great  prophylactic;  that 
mankind  could,  by  its  general  adoption,  be  exempted  from  disease,  and 
longevity  be  made  certain.  With  all  proper  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
such  individuals,  we  beg  leave  to  differ  from  them.  It  is  known  to  every 
individual  that  he  has  a  skin,  but  all  do  not  know  its  functions.  It  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  an  important  part  only  in  covering  the  tissues  beneath,  in 
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protecting  them  from  harm,  &c.  Beyond  this,  very  few,  except  medical 
men,  have  any  definite  ideas,  or  take  any  interest.  If  it  is  said  that  the  skin, 
in  its  healthy  condition,  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  lungs  in  respiration,  or  the 
decarbonization  of  the  blood,  or  that  it  is  essential  to  the  life  and  comfort  of 
the  individual  to  have  it  perform  its  functions  in  a  healthy  manner,  such 
truths  are  not  always  believed.  Nature  has  so  constikited  the  animal,  that 
each  part  is  in  harmony  with  every  other,  and  upon  any  deviation  from  the 
usual  function  of  any  organ  or  tissue,  the  animal  machine  must  necessarily 
suffer,  and  in  proportion  to  the  existing  difficulty  of  the  organ  or  tissue  in- 
vaded. The  oil  which  is  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin, 
serves  the  purpose  of  lubricating  its  surface.  Now  if  this  secretion  is  con- 
stantly removed  as  fast  as  exuded,  its  destined  object  is  thereby  defeated. 
The  excretory  ducts  of  the  perspiratory  glands,  and  the  glands  the^nselves, 
require  this  unctuous  matter  of  the  skin  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  action. 
If  very  frequent  bathing  of  the  whole  body  is  practised,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  this  matter  cannot  be  long  present  to  perform  its  office.  As  to  the  as- 
similation of  functions  of  the  skin  and  lungs,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  when 
the  skin  acts  imperfectly,  or  ceases  to  act  at  all,  the  lungs  have  an  extra 
amount  of  duty  to  perform ;  and  it  is  generally  in  just  such  cases,  that 
engorgement  of  them  takes  place,  constituting  inflammation,  or  pneumonia. 
It  should  therefore  be  our  endeavor,  to  avoid  any  operation  upon  the 
skin  that  will  in  the  least  impair  its  function.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
a  daily  bath  is  not  beneficial,  but  on  the  contrary  injurious  to  the  majority 
of  those  who  use  it,  then  it  is  time  that  it  should  be  known  and  the 
practice  dispensed  with.  We  once  knew  a  man  v^ho  was  convinced  that 
the  daily  morning  cold  bath  would  add  to  his  life  a  number  of  years.  In 
a  cold  room,  in  mid  winter,  he  used  to  break  the  ice  to  get  at  the  water. 
The  bath  over,  with  cold  bread  and  water  for  his  breakfast  (another  favor- 
ite hobby  of  many),  he  rushed  for  a  room  where  there  was  a  fire,  so  that 
he  might  warm  his  poor,  cold,  cholera-looking  frame.  The  man  had  not 
sense  enough  to  know  that  all  this  was  injurious  to  him,  and,  like  the  many 
of  whom  we  complain,  merely  indulged  in  such  practices  because  it  ivas 
fashionable  and  he  had  been  told  of  its  great  benefits.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  weaknesses  of  our  nature  to  ride  a  hobby  to  death — to  fall  into 
extrevies.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  medium.  If  a  certain  something 
is  beneficial,  a  greater  amount  must  be  better.  In  our  opinion,  once  a  week 
is  often  enough  to  bathe  the  whole  body  for  the  purpose  of  luxury  or  clean- 
liness. Beyond  this,  we  consider  bathing  injurious.  Flannel  worn  next 
to  the  skin  at  all  seasons  is  proper,  and  is  infinitely  more  healthful  than  all 
the  daily  baths  now  so  fashionable. 


MassachiLsetis  Physo-Medical  Society. — This  is  one  of  the  new  societies 
lately  formed  by  a  sect  who  style  themselves  reformers  in  medical  practice 
and  teaching.  In  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  which  we  have  seen,  is 
mentioned  the  description  of  charges  that  would  be  sufficient  to  expel  a 
member.  The  fifth  one  being  so  significant,  we  feel  disposed  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  its  insertion  in  our  pages.  A  member  may  be  expelled,  it 
seems,  "For  having  resort,  in  his  practice,  to  general  depletion,  the  use  of 
mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  or  any  mineral  or  vegetable  preparation  which 
does  not  act  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  nature  "  !  By  the  by,  how  happens 
it  that  these  reformers  should  make  use  of  any  language  but  plain  English 
in  their  diplomas  of  membership?    They  who  endeavor  to  build  up  new 
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doctrines,  and  who  see  so  much  in  the  regular  practice  that  is  reprehensible, 
should  also  avoid  copying  Constitutions  or  By-Laws  from  the  very  sect 
which  it  is  their  wish  to  put  down,  and  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the 
little  knowledge  they  possess. 


MitchelVs  Therapeutics. — "  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  with  am- 
ple illustrations  of  practice  in  all  the  departments  of  medical  science,  &c. 
&c.  By  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  A.M.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  &c.  Philadelphia, 
Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  publishers.  Boston,  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co." 
We  take  much  pleasure  in  noticing  this  able  work  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  and 
can  assure  our  readers  it  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  that  has  been  published.  It  is  written  in  a  style  that  interests 
and  instructs  at  the  same  time.  The  author,  in  his  introduction,  has  given 
the  reasons  of  a  difference  between  the  arrangement  of  his  work  and  other 
works  on  the  same  subject.  In  speaking  of  superiority,  he  says,  that  if  his 
work  possesses  any  over  others,  ^it  is  from  its  practical  character;  and  then 
goes  on  to  sa}^,  "  But  there  is  still  another  point  of  difference  between  this 
and  other  books  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  which  some  may  not 
approve.  I  allude  to  the  small  amount  of  dry  details  on  the  natural, 
botanical  and  chemical  history  of  articles  to  be  found  in  this  work.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  unnecessary,  and  actually  uninstructive,  to 
swell  a  volume  to  an  inconvenient  bulk  by  the  statement  of  facts  that  not 
one  in  a  thousand  will  take  the  trouble  to  read.  I  have,  therefore,  purpose- 
ly excluded  a  great  deal  that  some  have  seemed  to  think  essential  to  the 
structure  of  a  treatise  on  this  department  of  medical  science,  preferring  to 
fill  the  pages  with  really  useful,  practical  matter,  of  every-day  interest  in 
all  parts  of  the  country." 


"  Spectacles,  their  Uses  and  Ahusesy — This  work  on  "  ocular  hygiene," 
by  J.  Sichel,  M.D.,  of  the  faculties  of  Berlin  and  Paris,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  &c.  &c.,  has  been  translated  from  the  French,  by 
permission  of  the  author,  by  Henry  W.  Williams,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  &c.,  and  published  in  Boston  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.  It  is  the  only  treatise  upon  the  subject  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  this  country.  One  would  hardly  suppose  that  so  much  could  be 
written  upon  a  subject  that  has  always  been  considered  of  trifling  impor- 
tance ;  but  on  a  careful  perusal  of  its  contents,  the  reader  will  perceive  the 
true  value  of  the  observations  and  teachings  of  its  author.  Persons  who 
have  considered  themselves  fit  subjects  for  the  use  of  spectacles,  have  gen- 
erally never  thought  the  matter  of  importance  enough  to  consult  others  up- 
on the  kind  and  quality  they  needed,  save  those  from  whom  they  purchased 
them.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  itinerant  vender  of  notions  may  have, 
among  his  assortment,  glasses,  and  from  him,  many  are  supplied.  In  large 
cities  the  optician  may  be  better  qualified  to  adjust  them  to  the  proper 
wants  of  the  individual ;  yet  his  system  of ada'ttation  may  be  very  imperfect, 
and  no  doubt  often  is  very  injudicious.  That  the  optician,  as  well  as  others, 
may  be  better  able  to  comprehend  the  wants  of  those  who  by  their  infirmity 
have  to  resort  to  artificial  means  to  remedy  defects  in  vision,  the  essay  of 
Sichel  has  been  published,  and  is  most  eminently  qualified  to  fill  that 
space  in  our  medical  literature  which  has  been  left  blank  until  now.  To 
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Dr.  Williams,  and  his  publishers,  the  profession,  and  all  others  interested 
in  such  matters,  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  for  its  chaste  style,  and 
the  beautiful  execution  of  its  pages.  We  sincerely  hope  they  may  be  fully 
remunerated  for  the  expenses  incurred,  and  that  the  profession  will  lend 
their  aid  in  its  recommendation. 


Execution  of  Dr.  John  W.  Webster. — On  Friday  last,  30th  ult.,  pur- 
suant to  the  executive  warrant,  Dr.  John  W.  Webster  suffered  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  George  Parkman  in  No- 
vember last.  The  execution,  as  directed,  took  place  within  the  precincts 
of  the  jail  yard.  From  early  dawn  to  8  o'clock  the  workmen  were  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  the  instrument  of  death,  and  the  sound  of  the  ham- 
mer could  be  distinctly  heard  within  the  prisoner's  cell  ;  yet  it  is  &aid  that 
he  ate,  during  the  time,  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  quietly  suiohed  a  cigar. 
At  quarter  before  8  he  was  visited  in  his  cell  by  his  spiritual  adviser,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  who  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  At  quarter  be- 
fore 9,  the  jailor  and  attendants  of  the  prison,  accompanied  by  the  high 
sheriff,  went  in  to  take  their  final  farewell  of  him,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
scene  was  truly  affecting.  When  they  left  the  prison,  the  tears  could  be 
seen  coursing  down  their  cheeks.  Dr.  Webster  thanked  them  for  their 
kind  treatment  of  him  during  his  incarceration,  and  said  he  hoped  to 
meet  them  in  another  and  a  better  world.  At  9  o'clock,  the  religious  ser- 
vices that  are  usually  performed,  on  such  occasions,  took  place  in  the  arch 
of  the  prison,  which  was  filled  with  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  thosse 
citizens  who  were  requested  to  be  present.  Never  did  we  witness  such  a 
solemn  scene  ;  there  was  the  poor  condemned  man  on  his  knees,  while 
the  most  fervent  of  prayers  was  addressed  to  the  throne  of  God.  Every  eye 
was  moistened,  and  the  hearts  of  all  throbbed  with  anguish  for  the  fate  of 
him  who  was  about  to  suffer.  At  9 J  a  procession  was  formed,  headed  by 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputies;  then  followed  the  condemned,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Putnam  and  an  oflicer,  the  spectators  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
procession  moved  with  funeral  pace  until  it  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
which  led  to  the  scaffold,  when  the  high  sheriff  and  three  of  his  deputies 
mounted  the  steps,  followed  by  the  prisoner,  officer  and  Dr.  Putnam.  Dr. 
Webster  placed  himself  upon  the  drop  immediately  under  the  rope,  the  noose 
of  which  nearly  touched  his  head.  The  high  sheriff  at  once  proceeded  to 
read  the  warrant,  during  which  time  the  spectators  were  uncovered,  and 
Dr.  Putnam  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  Dr.  Webster.  The  warrant 
having  been  read,  the  prisoner  was  pinioned,  the  noose  put  around  his  neck, 
the  cap  drawn  over  his  head,  and  at  25  minutes  to  10  the  fatal  spring 
pressed,  when  the  drop  fell  with  its  doleful  sound,  and  he  was  thus  launched 
into  eternity.  After  being  suspended  half  an  hour,  his  body  was  lowered 
into  the  coffin  beneath,  which  was  immediately  removed  to  the  cell  in  the 
prison  that  was  occupied  by  him  when  living;  and  thus  ended  the  tragedy. 
There  were  some  two  hundred  persons  present,  including  the  officers,  to 
witness  the  execution.  Dr.  Webster's  demeanor  was  characterized  by  the 
exhibition  of  much  firmness  throughout  the  trying  scene  ;  he  did  not  falter 
in  his  step  or  movements,  either  on  the  march  to  the  scaffold,  or  when  upon 
it.  He  seemed  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  was  as  submissive  as  a 
lamb.  Indeed,  so  much  resignation  and  calmness  are  rarely  shown  under 
the  painful  circumstances  of  such  a  case.  While  the  rope  was  being  ad- 
justed around  his  neck,  he  held  up  his  head,  without  being  asked,  tliat  the 
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rope  might  be  properly  applied.  His  fall  was  from  7  to  9  feet ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  spasmodic  movement  immediately  after,  no  other 
motion  was  observable,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  died  at  once,  without  any 
suffering.  His  remains  were  taken  to  the  residence  of  his  family  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  same  evening,  the  day  of  his  execution  having  been  kept 
secret  from  them  till  after  the  final  scene.  On  Saturday  morning,  about  4 
o'clock,  his  body  was  carried  privately  to  its  last  resting  place  in  Mount 
Auburn. 

With  respect  to  the  justness  of  the  sentence  now  executed,  it  is  not  at  this 
time  our  purpose  to  speak;  but  as  oar  views  on  the  death  penalty  difter 
from  those  of  the  majority,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  hope  it  will 
be  the  last  tim.e  there  will  be  cause,  in  our  commonwealth,  to  carry  into 
execution  such  a  dreadful  sentence.  During  the  last  nine  months  the 
community  has  been  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement  consequent  upon 
the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman  and  the  subsequent  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction 
of  Dr.  Webster;  in  fact,  the  whole  civilized  world  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  it. 


Starling  Medical  College. — The  annual  announcement  ofthe  course  of 
lectures  of  1850-51,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  graduates  for  the  session  1849- 
50,  have  been  received.  This  College  is  located  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the 
Capital  of  the  State,  and  affords  good  facilities  for  furnishing  the  student  a 
complete  medical  education.  We  recognize,  among  the  faculty,  the  names 
of  several  gentlemen  well  known  to  us,  who  possess  the  proper  qualifications 
to  advance  the  student  of  medicine  in  his  researches.  There  were  52  gradu- 
ates at  this  institution  the  past  year. 


Medical  College  of  Ohio. — The  annual  announcement  of  lectures  for  the 
session  of  1850-51,  and  the  catalogue  ofthe  graduates  of  the  last  session, 
have  been  received.  In  it,  is  officially  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
John  Bell  to  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  was 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Drake ;  also,  that  of  Dr.  T.  0.  Ed- 
wards to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica — both  excellent  appointments. 


Simulated  Disease. — A  strange  case  of  this  description  has  lately  been 
detected  in  the  Sussex  County  Hospital: — A  woman,  Betsy Ginn,  aged  23, 
was  brought  before  the  weekly  Hospital  Board,  charged  with  wilfully  pro- 
ducing the  disease  for  the  cure  of  which  she  had  applied  to  the  hospital. 
The  statement  made  against  her  was,  that  very  numerous  diseased  patches 
of  the  skin,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  her  body,  limbs,  and  face,  were  the 
result  of  her  own  application  to  the  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Several 
patches  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  and  they  were  in 
different  stafjes,  the  recent  ones  being  yet  in  a  gangrenous  condition,  others 
(from  which  the  sloughs  had  separated)  were  deep  and  troublesome  ulcers, 
and  many  (the  majority)  had  healed,  but  with  disfiguring  scars,  and  in 
some  places  to  the  injury  and  contraction  ofthe  adjacent  sinews.  The  wo- 
man, after  many  denials  and  prevarications,  at  length  admitted  her  guilt; 
and  further,  that  she  had  been  practising  the  deception  for  a  period  of 
nearly  three  years,  four  months  of  which  she  had  spent  in  the  Colchester 
Hospital,  and  nine  weeks  in  University  Hospital,  London,  without  the 
imposture  being  discovered.    While  begging  for  mercy,  she  stated  that  she 
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had  been  indaced  so  to  act,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining-  a  better  home  than  a 
workhouse.  To  the  foregoing  instance  of  fraud,  which  we  abridge  from 
the  Essex  Herald,  we  aie  enabled  to  add  a  few  particulars  : — When  in 
University  College  Hospital,  this  person  suffered,  or  at  least  complained  of 
suffering,  almost  constantly  from  nausea,  and  she  took  little  food — in  fact, 
refused  almost  all  of  a  solid  kind.  The  case  was  at  the  time  regarded 
as  identical  with  those  described  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  under  the  heading, 
"Peculiar  Species  of  Dry  Gangrene  of  the  Skin,"  in  his  latest  published 
work,  viz.,  "Lectures  Illustrative  of  various  subjects  in  Pathology  and 
Surgery."  (Page  302.)  The  foregoing  circumstances  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  lull  suspicion  ;  but  a  question  now  arises,  as  to  whether  the  loath- 
ing of  food  was  real,  or  only  pretended,  the  better  to  carry  ouc  the  decep- 
tion. Food  might  have  been  procured  and  eaten  at  night.  The  cases 
mentioned  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  as  having  been  observed  by  Mr.  Keate  and 
himself  must,  we  apprehend,  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  that  above 
noticed,  at  least  until  some  bona  fide  example  of  the  same  appearances, 
arising  without  a  like  cause,  shall  be  placed  on  record. — Medical  Times. 


Medical  Miscellany. — We  are  requested  to  say  that  Prof.  Silliman  never 
gave  his  name  nor  any  permission  to  use  it  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 
Cherry  Pectoral,  and  that  in  letters  to  Mr.  Ayer  he  has  protested  against  the 
unwarrantable  liberty  taken  with  him,  as  he  never  saw  the  certificate  to 
which  his  name  is  attached  until  his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  a  medical 
friend. — On  Thursday  last,  the  trustees  and  other  officers  of  the  New  York 
Medical  College  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  structure  in  the  Thirteenth  street,  corner  of  Fourth 
avenue. — The  Medical  College,  in  North  Grove  street,  Boston — the  scene 
of  the  Parkman  tragedy — closed  to  the  public  on  Saturday  last.  During 
the  time  it  has  been  opened  for  inspection,  probably  150,000  persons  have 
visited  it. — In  the  medical  department  of  the  Memphis  Institute,  there  has 
been  erected  anew  professorship,  called  '^Cerebral  Physiology,  Medical 
Geology  and  Mrneralogy,'"  W.  B.  Powell,  M.D.,  occupying  the  chair. — 
Dr.  S.  Hanbury  Smith  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
Lunatic  Asylum,  in  place  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Awl,  resigned. 


To  Correspondents. — Communioalioi>s  have  been  received  from  Drs.  Beardsley,  Finch  and 
Hoh.  One  from  "  *  is  probably  sufficiently  attended  to  by  a  notice  in  the  "Miscellany  "  of  to- 
day's Journal. 

The  publisher  is  oblig'ed  to  encroach  for  a  few  weeks  upon  the  reading  department  of  the  Jour- 
nal, to  make  room  for  the  advertisements  of  Medical  Schools,  and  to  allow  the  "  Contents  "  to  be 
placed  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  intended  that  the  space  thus  occupied  shall  not  amount,  at  the 
most,  to  more  than  the  extra  pages  which  were  given  in  No.  12  of  the  last  volume,  and  that  it  shall 
mostly  comprise  a  succession  of  notices  respecting  medical  institutions  which  will  be  found  interest- 
ing when  bound  up  in  the  volume. 


Died. — At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  14th  ult..  Dr.  George  Troost,  for  a  long  period  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Nashville,  and  also  for  a  number  of  3'ears  Geologist  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Aug.  31st,  85. — Males,  48 — females,  37. 
Abscess,  1 — accidental,  1 — apoplexy,  2 — disease  of  the  bowels,  16 — disease  of  the  brain,  1 — con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  1 — consumption,  6 — convulsions,  3 — cholera  morbus,  2 — canker,  1 — child-bed, 
o — debility,  2 — dysentery,  5 — diarrhoea,  3 — dropsy,  2 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  1 — executed,  1 — 
typhus  lever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  1 — brain  fever,  2— hojbping  cough,  2 — hemor- 
rhage, 1 — infantile  diseases,  8— disease  of  the  liver,  1 — marasmus,  3 — measles,  1 — old  age,  3 — 
smallpox,  1 — teething,  6 — disease  of  the  throat,  1 — tumor,  1, 

Under  5  years,  47 — between  3  and  20  3'ears,  7 — between  20  and  40  years,  13— between  40 
and  60  years,  13 — over  60  years,  5.    Americans,  34;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  51. 

Corresponding  week  last  year,  236  deaths,  including  94  by  cholera. 
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BOYLSTON  MEDICAL  PRIZE  QUESTIONS.- 
Tlie  Woylstoii  Medical  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  Coi  iiomtioii  of  Harvard  University,  consists  of 
(lie  loUowinii  IMiysicians  :  — 

John  (J.  VVAUUiiN,  M.J).  Waltei!  Channixg,  M.D. 
S.  1).  TowNSENii,  M.l).  1).  H.  Stoueu,  M.D. 
G.  C.  SiiATTucK,  31. D.   Euw.  Revnoj.ds,  M.l). 
.1.  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.l).   J.  Mason  Warrkn,  M.D. 
John  Jeffries,  M.D.,  Sec'y. 

At  the  annual  meeting  ol  the  Coirimittee  on  Wed- 
nesday, Ang.  7,  18.30,  a  preniiiini  ol  sixty  dollars,  or  a 
sold  medal  el  thai  value,  was  awajiled  to  F.  Wn,i,is 
EisHEii,  M.l).,  oi  thc  l  itv  i)i \v\y  Vtnk,  for  the  best 
disserta(i(iii  (ni  the  lulliiw  jn^  siiImiu'!  :  — 

"  What  is  the  value  oftiii'  Alicioscope  in  detectinii 
patlioloHieal  changes  in       iuiinaii  liody  ?  " 

No  premium  was  awarded  l(tr  a  .li.<st  rtation  on  the 
sul)jK(  t  "  What  is  the  eoniiectioii  between  Cerebral 
and  (Jardiac  disea.<e.<  i"  " 

The  following  are  the  Questions  lor  1851 : — 

1.  A  compari.son  between  the  i)resent  (1849)  and 
the  former  invasion  of  Epidemic  Cholera, 

2.  How  far  are  the  diseases  of  the  Larynx  remedia- 
ble by  surgical  treatment 

The  following  subjects  are  proposed  for  the  year 
IS;)2  : 

1.  On  the  di-seases  of  the  Prostate  Gland. 

2.  Original  nssearches  with  the  Micros('opc  illustra- 
tive of  Anatomy,  riiysiology,  or  I'atliology. 

Dissertations  on  any  ol  tlicsc  stihjec  ts  must  be 
transiiiitti'd,  post-paid,  to.Uui.v  ('.  W  auhEiX,  M.D., 
lloston,  on  or  l)etore  the  lirst  Wednesday  of  April  of 
tlu^  r<'S|)ertive  years. 

Th(^  aiuUdr  <d  the  best  dissertation,  c(msidered 
wortliy  of  a  in  i/.e,  on  either  of  the  al)Ove  questions, 
will  be  entitled  to  ;i  premium  of  i^i\ty  Dollars,  or  a 
gold  medal  ol  that  value,  at  his  option. 

Each  dissertation  must  be  aceom  panied  by  a  sealed 
packet  on  which  sliall  be  written  some  device  or 
sentence,  and  within  shall  lie  enclosed  the  author's 
name  and  residence.  The  same  device  or  sentence 
is  to  be  written  on  the  dissertation  to  which  the 
packet  is  attached. 

All  uiisuc.cessbil  dissertations  are  deposited  with 
the  Secretary,  from  whom  they  may  be  obtained, 
with  the  sealed  packet  unopened,  if  called  for  within 
one  year  after  they  have  bt  vn  rec(  ived. 

By  an  order  adopted  in  is  .'ii,  tlie  t^ccretary  was  di- 
rected to  publish  aiiimallv  tlie  folldwing  votes:  — 

1st.  Tiiat  the  Hoard  do  not  consider  tlicmselves  as 
approving  tlic  doctrini's  cinitiiincd  in  anv  of  the  dis- 
sertations to  which  |)renuiuns  may  be  adjudged. 

2d.  That  in  case  of  the  piii)iication  of  a  successful 
dissertatitm,  the  author  be  considered  as  bound  to 
print  the  above  vote  in  connection  therewith. 

JOHN  JEFFRIES,  Secretary. 

Boston,  Aug.  17,  18.10.  Aug.  2L— 6t 

THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE-Scs- 
sion  18:30,  will  commence  its  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  first  Monday  of  November  neKt. 

Horace  Green,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  ol  Medicine. 
Ani!  \i!  \M  L.  ('ox,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery. 
B.  FouovcK  UvRKER,  M.D.,  Prof,  ol  Midwifery 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
John  H.  Whittaker,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 
Edw\rd  Hamilton  Davis,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  I'harmacy. 
R.  Ogoen  Dor  emus,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry. 
E.  M.  BuuxnicR,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

Alexander  B.  Mott,  M.D.,  Prosector  of  Surgery. 

A  College  edifice,  misurpassed  for  architectural 
beauty  and  adaptation  to  its  purposes,  will  be  coni- 
pletecl  by  the  first  of  October.  An  inspection  of  the 
building  and  its  arrangtMiients  now  in  progress,  will 
satisfy  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine 
that  no  better  devised  or  ampler  provisions  could  be 
made  to  laciJitate  their  pursuits  and  to  promote  their 
comfort,  than  are  here  furnished.  The  capacious 
Mnat(nnical  rooms  and  theatre,  the  well-arranged  la- 
boratory, and  beautiful  and  c'onvenient  halls,  will 
< ompare  with  Ihose  of  this  or  any  other  city. 

Its  position  is  nm-ivalled,  being  in  Thirteenth  St., 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  Broadway  and  Union 
Place,  midway  between  the  N(  \v  York  Hospital  and 
Bellevue  Hospital,  at  a  convcniciit  distance  from  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Inrtrnmry  and  the  various  Dispensaries 
of  the  city,  which  are  all  accessible  to  the  students. 
In  a(l(ht!on  to  the  hospital  advantages  of  the  College, 
students  will  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  disease 
practically  in  three  weekly  cliniti'ues,  one  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Surgery  and  Anatomy,  one  by  the  Profes- 
sor of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  one  of  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  by  the  Professor  of  that  De- 
partment. 

Aug  7— tOctU 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SUR- 
GEONS OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  VORK.-The  Forty-Fourth  Ses- 
sion of  the  (Jollege  will  be  ccnamenced  on  Monday, 
14th  of  Oc  tober,  ls.30,  and  continued  until  March  i;Jtli, 
18.31  iConnm  iicemciil  day). 

Alexa.sdkk  II.  SrEVENs,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  the  College,  and  Emeritus  Prof,  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery. 

Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Cliidcal  Medicine. 

John  B.  Beck,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

John  Torrev,  M.D.,LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Botany  and 
Chemistry. 

IfoiHCRT  Watts,  Jr.  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 

WiLLARn  Parker,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Cha.ndler  R.  GiLMAN,  M.D. ,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics 
and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology  (including  Microscopy). 

Charles  E.  Isa.vcs,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

Fees.— Matriculation  Fee,  ^7)  fees  for  the  full 
course  of  Lectures,  $94  Demonstrator's  ticket,  .15; 
Graduation  fee,  $25  •,  board,  average  $3  per  week. 

Clinical  Instruction  is  given  at  the  New-York 
Hospital  daily,  by  the  Medical  Officers  (Prof.  Smith 
being  one  of  them),  fee  eight  dollars  per  annum  ;  at 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  twice  a  week,  without  fee 
(Profs.  Parker  and  Clark  belonging  to  the  Medical 
Stafi')  ;  at  the  Eye  Infirmarv,  without  lee  ;  and  up- 
wards of  1,000  patients  are  anniiallv  exhibited  to  the 
class  in  the  College  Clinique.  Obstetrical  cases  and 
subjects  for  dissection  are  abundantly  furnished 
through  the  respective  departments. 

The  Annual  Commencement  is  held  at  the  close 
of  the  Session  ;  there  is  also  a  Semi-annual  Exami- 
nation on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September.  The 
prerequisites  for  graduation  are,  21  years  of  age, 
three  years  of  study,  including  two  full  courses  of 
Lectures,  the  last  of  which  must  have  been  attended 
in  this  College,  and  the  presentation  of  a  Thesis  on 
some  subject  connected  with  medical  science. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Course,  and  not  inter- 
fering with  it,  a  Course  of  I^ectures  will  be  com- 
meiK^ed  on  Monday,  3(Jth  September,  and  continued 
until  the  14th  October. 

This  course  will  he  free. 

R.  WATTS,  JR.,  M.D., 

6'ec'2/  to  the  Faculty. 
Coll.  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, ) 

67  Crosby  St.  N.  York.        5  July24— tNI. 

PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE, 
Fifth  i^treet,  Sovth  of  Walnut.— The  Winter 
Course  of  Lectures  for  18.50  and  '51,  will  be  commenc- 
ed on  Monday,  October  I4th,  18.50.  The  General  Intro- 
ductory will  be  given  by  Dr.  Ja.mes  McClintock. 
Degrees  will  be  conferred  early  in  March. 

faculty. 

James  McClintock,  M.D. ,  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery. 

Rush  Vandyke,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Ge- 
neral Therapeutics. 

Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine. 

James  Bryan,  M.D.,  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Ezra  S.  Carr,  M.D.,  Medical  Chemistry. 

James  McClintock,  M.D.,  General,  Special,  and 
Surgical  Anatomy. 

F.  A.  Fickardt,  M.D.,  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children. 

Fee  for  the  full  Course,  $84.  Matriculation,  paid 
once  only,  $5.  Graduation,  $30.  Fee  for  those  who 
have  attended  two  full  courses  in  other  Colleges, 
$45.  Dissecting  Ticket,  $10.  Perpetual  ticket,  .$1.50. 

Full  course  candidates  for  graduation  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  ticket  with- 
out charge. 

The  fee  for  the  respective  tickets  may  be  paid  to 
each  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  the  whole  amount 
may  be  paid  to  the  Dean,  who  will  issue  a  certificate 
which  will  entitle  the  student  to  the  ticket  of  each 
Professor. 

The  Sprin;jr  Course,  for  1851,  will  commence  about 
the  15th  of  March,  1851.   Degrees  will  be  conferred 
about  the  Kith  of  July,  1851. 
For  further  information,  inquire  of 

JAMES  McCLINTOCK,  M.D.,  Dean, 
iVo.  1  N.  Eleventh  St. 
Philadelphia,  June  18,  1850.  Aug  21-6t 

SULPHATE  MANGANESE,  Sjt.  lod.  Manga- 
nese—new preparations,  and  all  the  other  salts  of 
Manganese,  manufactured  and  for  sale  by  PHIL- 
BRICK  <fc  TRAFTON  Chemists  and  Physicians' 
Druggists,  ISO  Washington  St.,  Boston.    Mch6— tf 
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COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER  AND  CHLOROFORM. 

By  W,  T.  G.  MORTON,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  first  demonstration,  by  myself, 
that  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  etlier  possessed  the  remarkable  property 
i  of  annihilating  pain  during  dental  and  surgical  operations,  and  that  tliis 
;  inhalation  was  attended  with  no  risk  to  life.  Tiie  use  of  this  agent  may 
now  be  fairly  considered  as  an  essential  preliminary  in  all  operations,  or 
j  conditions  of  the  system,  in  which  pain  forms  an  important  element. 
After  the  first  experiment  on  myself,  in  the  middle  of  September,  1846, 
I  waited  impatiently  for  some  one  on  whom  I  could  make  a  more  extend- 
ed trial.  Towards  evening  a  man,  residing  in  Boston,  whose  certificate 
1  have,  came  in,  sufl^ering  great  pain,  and  wishing  to  have  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted. He  was  afraid  of  the  operation,  and  asked  if  he  could  be  mes- 
merized. I  told  him  I  had  something  better,  and  saturating  my  hand- 
kerchief gave  it  to  him  to  inhale.  He  became  unconscious  almost  im- 
mediately. It  was  dark,  and  Dr.  Hayden  held  the  lamp,  while  I  ex- 
tracted a  firmly-rooted  bicuspid  tooth.  There  was  not  much  alteration 
in  the  pulse,  and  no  relaxation  of  the  muscles.  He  recovered  in  a 
minute,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  to  him.  This  was  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1846.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  first  demon- 
stration of  this  new  fact  in  science.  As  soon  as  the  man  whose  tooth 
1  had  extracted  left  my  office,  I  consulted  Dr.  Hayden  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  brincrino:  out  the  discovery.  We  ao;reed  it  was  best  to  announce 
it  to  the  surgeons  of  the  Hospital  ;  but  as  some  time  would  elapse  before 
an  operation,  I  thought  it  best  to  procure  some  assurance  which  would 
induce  my  patients  to  take  it.  I  therefore  called  upon  the  man  who 
had  taken  it,  and  found  him  perfectly  well.  I  then  called  on  Dr.  War- 
ren, who  promised  me  an  early  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  made  several  additional  experiments  in  my  office, 
with  various  success.  From  them  I  select  the  following,  as  examples  of 
its  varied  effects. 

I  gave  it  to  a  lady,  but  it  produced  no  other  effect  than  drowsiness, 
and  when  breathed  through  the  apparatus  it  produced  suflbcation.  I 
was  obliged  to  abandon  this  mode,  and  obtaining  from  Mr.  Wightman  a 
conical  glass  tube,  I  inserted  a  saturated  sponge  in  the  larger  end,  and 
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she  breathed  through  that.  In  this  way  she  seemed  to  be  in  an  unna- 
tural state,  but  continued  talking,  and  refused  to  have  the  tooth  extracted. 
I  made  her  some  trifling  offer,  to  which  she  assented,  and  I  drew  the 
tooth  without  any  indication  of  pain  on  her  part,  not  a  muscle  moving. 
Her  pulse  was  at  90,  her  face  much  flushed,  and  after  coming  to,  she 
remained  a  long  time  excessively  drowsy.  From  this  experiment,  I  be- 
came satisfied  of  what  is  now  well  proved,  that  consciousness  will  some- 
times remain,  after  sensibility  to  pain  is  removed. 

I  afterwards  gave  it  to  a  Miss  L.,  a  lady  of  about  25.  The  effect  up- 
on her  was  rather  alarming.  She  sprang  up  from  the  chair,  leaped  into 
the  air,  screamed,  and  was  held  down  with  difficulty.  When  she  came 
to,  she  was  unconscious  of  what  had  passed,  but  was  willing  to  have  it  ad- 
ministered again,  which  1  did  with  perfect  success,  extracting  two  molar 
teeth. 

Agreeably  to  his  promise,  on  the  16th  of  October,  Dr.  Warren  re- 
quested my  presence  at  the  Hospital  to  administer  the  ether  to  a  patient 
who  required  an  operation  on  the  neck.  1  applied  the  apparatus  for 
about  three  minutes,  when  the  patient  sank  into  a  state  of  insensibility. 
An  incision  three  inches  long  was  made  in  the  neck,  and  a  difficult 
dissection  among  the  important  vessels  and  nerves  of  this  region  was 
commenced,  without  any  expression  of  pain.  Soon  after,  he  began  to 
speak  incoherently,  and  appeared  to  be  in  an  agitated  state  during  the 
remainder  of  the  operation.  On  asking  him  if  he  had  felt  any  pain,  he 
replied  in  the  negative  ;  adding  that  he  knew  the  operation  was  pro- 
ceeding, and  compared  the  knife  to  a  blunt  instrument  passed  roughly 
across  his  neck. 

On  the  next  day,  October  17th,  a  tumor  was  removed  from  the  arm 
of  a  female  at  the  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Hayward.  In  this  case  I  continued 
the  application  during  the  whole  of  the  operation,  which  lasted  seven 
minutes  ;  there  was  no  sign  of  pain,  though  there  were  occasional  groans 
during  the  last  stage,  which  she  said  afterwards  arose  from  a  disagreea- 
ble dream. 

I  continued  to  administer  the  ether  in  my  office ;  the  following  cases 
which  occurred  successively  there,  in  about  an  hour,  of  which  Dr.  H.  J. 
Bigelow  took  the  following  notes,  are  good  examples  of  the  usual  results 
produced  by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  and  of  the  feelings  and  expressions 
of  patients  under  its  influence. 

"A  boy  of  16,  of  medium  stature  and  strength,  was  seated  in  the  chair. 
The  first  few  inhalations  occasioned  a  quick  cough,  which  afterwards 
subsided  ;  at  the  end  of  eight  minutes  the  head  fell  back,  and  the  arms 
dropped,  but  owing  to  some  resistance  in  opening  the  mouth,  the  tooth 
could  not  be  reached  before  he  awoke.  He  again  inhaled  for  two  minutes, 
and  slept  three  minutes,  during  which  time  the  tooth,  an  inferior  molar, 
was  extracted.  At  the  moment  of  extraction  the  features  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  pain,  and  the  hand  was  raised.  Upon  coming  to  himself  he 
said  he  had  had  a  '  first-rate  dream — very  quiet,'  he  said,  '  and  bad 
dreamed  of  Napoleon — had  not  the  slightest  consciousness  of  pain — the 
time  had  seemed  long  :'  and  he  left  the  chair,  feeling  no  uneasiness  of  any 
kind,  and  evidently  in  a  high  state  of  admiration. 
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"A  girl  of  16  immediately  occupied  the  chair.  After  coughing  a 
little  she  inhaled  during  three  minutes,  and  fell  asleep,  when  a  molar 
tooth  was  extracted,  after  which  she  continued  to  slumber  tranquilly 
during  three  minutes  more.  At  the  moment  when  force  was  applied 
she  flinched  and  frowned,  raising  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  but  said  she 
had  been  dreaming  a  pleasant  dream  and  knew  nothing  of  the  operation. 

"  A  stout  boy  of  1'2,  at  the  first  inspiration  coughed  considerably,  and 
required  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  to  induce  him  to  go  on.  At  the 
end  of  three  minutes  from  the  first  fair  inhalation,  the  muscles  were  re- 
laxed and  the  pupil  dilated.  Duiing  the  attempt  to  force  open  the 
mouth  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  and  again  inhaled  during  two 
minutes,  and  in  the  ensuing  one  minute  two  teeth  were  extracted,  the 
patient  seeming  somewhat  conscious,  but  upon  actually  awaking  he  de- 
clared '  it  was  the  best  fun  he  ever  saw,'  avowed  his  intention  of  com- 
ing there  again,  and  insisted  upon  having  another  tooth  extracted  upon 

the  spot.  *  *  #  # 

"  The  next  patient  was  a  healthy-looking,  middled-aged  woman,  who 
inhaled  the  vapor  for  four  minutes  ;  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  mi- 
nutes, a  back  tooth  was  extracted,  and  the  patient  continued  smiling  in 
her  sleep  for  three  minutes  more.  Pulse  \  '20,  not  affected  at  the  moment 
of  the  operation,  but  smaller  during  sleep.  Upon  coming  to  herself, 
she  exclaimed  that  '  it  was  beautiful — she  dreamed  of  being  at  home 
— it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  gone  a  month.'  " 

Early  in  November,  1846,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Hay  ward,  for  leave  to  ad- 
minister it  in  a  case  of  amputation,  which  1  learned  was  to  take  place 
at  the  Hospital.  The  surgeons  of  this  institution,  in  accordance  with  the 
established  principles  of  the  profession,  which  forbids  them  to  use  or 
encourage  the  use  of  any  preparation  of  the  composition  of  which  they 
are  ignorant,  declined  its  use  till  informed  of  its  composition.  I  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Dr.  Warren,  disclosing  the  whole  matter,  and  presenting 
to  the  Hospital  the  fullest  right  to  use  my  discovery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution.  Accordingly  I  administered  the  ether  on  the  7ih  of  Novem- 
ber to  a  female  patient  at  the  Hospital,  on  whom  Dr.  Hayward  perform- 
ed the  operation  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  ;  it  was  entirely  successful 
in  preventing  pain,  the  woman  asserting  that  she  had  been  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  operation.  On  the  same  day  I  administered  it  in  a  long  and 
painful  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Warren,  of  excision  of  a  portion  of 
the  lower  jaw,  in  which  the  patient's  sufferings  were  very  much  lessened. 

On  the  12th  of  November  I  administered  ether  to  a  patient  from 
whom  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  removed  a  tumor  of  the  arm:  the  vapor 
was  inhaled  for  three  minutes,  when  insensibility  came  on  ;  the  inspira- 
tion being  continued,  the  patient  was  entirely  tranquil  during  the  whole 
operation. 

On  the  '21st  of  November  1  again  administered  it  to  a  patient  of  Dr. 
J.  Mason  Warren,  from  whom  he  removed  a  tumor  covering  nearly  half 
of  the  front  of  the  right  thigh  ;  the  operation  was  completed  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  though  there  was  some  struggle  during  it  ;  after  its  com- 
pletion the  patient  remained  quietly  on  his  back,  with  his  eyes  closed. 
After  he  had  Iain  about  two  minutes,  Dr.  W^arren  roused  him  by  the  in- 
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quiry,  "  How  do  you  do  to-day  ?"  to  which  he  replied,  "  Very  well,  I 
thank  you."  He  said  he  believed  he  had  been  dreaming  ;  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  at  home,  and  making  some  examination  into  his  business. 
"  Do  you  feel  any  pain  ?"  "  No."  "  How  is  that  tumor  of  yours  ?" 
The  patient  raised  himself  in  bed,  looked  at  his  thigh  for  a  moment,  and 
said,  "It  is  gone,  and  I  am  glad  of  it."  It  was  then  inquired  if  he  had 
felt  any  pain  during  the  operation,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  negative. 
He  soon  recovered  his  natural  state,  experienced  no  inconvenience  from 
the  inhalation,  was  remarkably  free  from  pain,  and  in  three  days  went 
home  into  the  country. 

Having,  in  a  previous  publication,*  given  a  sufficiently  detailed  account 
of  the  proper  way  to  administer  sulphuric  ether,  I  shall  not  enter  again 
into  these  details,  but  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  different  anaesthetic  agents.  I  need  only  allude  to  the 
comparatively  slow  progress  of  this  discovery  in  America,  and  the  im- 
mense mass  of  testimony  from  the  most  eminent  men  of  Euro{)e  in  fa- 
vor of  its  almost  universal  applicability.  To  those  who  would  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  attempts  instigated  by  envy,  malice,  or  interest, 
to  establish  priority  of  discovery,  and  deprive  me  of  the  honor  of  origi- 
nating the  idea,  and  the  consequent  experiments,  I  may  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  Mass.  General  Hospital,  re-published  with  notes  by  R.  H. 
Dana,  Jr.,  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
award  of  the  Monthyon  Prize  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 

After  the  claims  of  ether  had  become  fairly  established,  another  an- 
aesthetic agent,  chloroform,  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  a  means  of  destroying  the  pains  of  parturition.  This  new 
agent  soon  created  a  strong  impression  in  its  favor,  and  has  been  by 
many  substituted  for  ether.  Its  alleged  advantages  are  its  more  rapid 
and  intense  action,  its  smaller  dose,  and  its  more  agreeable  taste  and 
smell.  Extensive  trial,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  has,  I  think, 
proved  its  great  dangers  ;  several  deaths  have  been  caused  by  it,  while 
there  is  no  well-ascertained  fatal  result  traceable  to  ether.  For  this  rea- 
son, many  surgeons,  and  among  others  Dr.  George  Hayward,  of  this 
city,  have  denounced  chloroform  as  dangerous,  given  up  its  use,  and  re- 
turned to  sulphuric  ether  with  increased  confidence. 

The  question,  then,  is  that  of  the  comparative  safety  of  sulphuric 
ether  and  chloroform.  This  question  can  only  be  settled  by  experience, 
and  by  comparing  their  effects  on  the  system  ;  such  experience  has  been 
accumulated  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to 
show  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  prove  the  great  superiority  of 
sulphuric  ether  to  other  anaesthetic  agents.  My  own  experience  in  the 
application  of  the  former,  which  has  been  considerable,  and  probably 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  extent  and  freedom  from  accidents,  will  supply 
abundant  materials  for  its  full  consideration.  For  the  effects  of  chloro- 
form, I  shall  depend  on  the  published  accounts  of  the  best  authorities. 

To  make  a  just  comparison,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  physiological  and  pathological  effects  of  ether  and  chloroform. 

*  On  the  proper  mode  of  administering  Sulphuric  Ether  by  Inhalation.   Boston,  1847. 
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Though  the  general  effects  of  ethereal  inhalation  are  similar  in  nearly 
all  cases,  yet  certain  idiosyncrasies,  or  certain  conditions  of  the  system, 
modify  the  phenomena,  as  they  do  of  ail  other  medicinal  agents.  In- 
stead of  quiet  and  sleep,  you  often  see  excitement,  agitations,  or  even 
slight  delirium.  In  some  cases  small  doses  will  etherize,  in  others  it  re- 
quires a  large  dose  to  produce  unconsciousness.  Sometimes,  while  pain 
is  annihilated,  the  intellect  and  the  senses  are  unaffected  ;  the  circulation, 
respiration,  muscular  action,  secretions,  and  consequent  phenomena,  are  va- 
riously modified.  Besides  idiosyncrasy,  no  doubt  many  of  these  anomalous 
or  discordant  phenomena  are  owing  to  impioper  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
ether,  or  some  defect  in  the  manner  of  administration.  It  is  of  the  first 
consequence  that  the  ether  should  be  'pure  and  highly  concentrated. 
As  a  general  rule,  about  two  ounces  (see  table  on  page  116)  should  be 
used  to  begin  with,  this  being  sufficient  for  full  etherization  in  most  cases  ; 
and  it  is  better  to  induce  this  rapidly  by  a  large  dose,  than  gradually 
by  a  succession  of  small  ones.  To  secure  a  due  proportion  of  atmos- 
pheric air  to  the  lungs,  a  simple  bell-shaped  sponge  is  preferable  to  com- 
plex inhalers.  Early  experiments  were  attended  with  disagreeable  re- 
sults, from  the  supposition  that  it  was  necessary  to  inhale  ethereal  vapor 
alone,  instead  of  atmospheric  air  charged  with  this  vapor.  The  effects 
of  ether  are  usually  produced  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  On  remov- 
ing the  sponge,  and  allowing  the  introduction  of  pure  air,  recovery 
takes  place  in  about  the  same  time.  That  there  is  no  danger  in  pro- 
longing the  state  of  etherization  for  a  considerable  period,  the  records  of 
midwifery  fully  prove.  After  recovery  from  this  state,  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  are  rarely  inconvenienced  by  the  excitement,  if  the 
ether  have  been  pure  ;  even  headache  is  uncommon,  and  nausea  or 
vomiting,  delirium,  or  convulsions,  are  quite  rare,  unless  it  is  inhaled 
soon  after  eating. 

The  symptoms  indicate  two  distinct  stages  of  etherization,  or  rather 
the  complete  and  the  incomplete.  As  the  latter  is  all  that  is  required 
for  the  dentist's  operations,  in  which  no  important  nerves  or  vessels  are 
wounded,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  it.  After  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  slight  cough  which  leads  the  patient  to  reject  the  sponge, 
the  respiration  becomes  more  rapid  and  audible;  the  pulse  is  natural,  or 
slightly  accelerated  ;  the  pupils  are  unafl?ected  ;  the  muscular  apparatus 
is  somewhat  excited,  and  the  movements  more  or  less  disordered  ;  the 
inspirations  become  deeper,  till  at  last  insensibility  comes  on.  In  this 
stage  we  meet  with  the  most  curious  affections  of  the  intellectual  and 
sensitive  functions,  in  which  sensation  is  destroyed  while  the  intellect  is 
untouched,  the  pain  perceived  but  not  recollected,  or  the  will  active 
and  the  power  of  motion  lost.  These  are  now  known  to  be  cases  of  in- 
complete etherization.  The  completed  stage  is  characterized  by  a  perfect 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  system  ;  the  pulse  becomes  slow  ;  the  pupil 
often  dilated  ;  the  respiration  often  snoring.  The  sign  to  suspend  the 
application  is  the  diminished  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  even 
before  this,  the  muscular  relaxation. 

Ether  undoubtedly  acts  in  the  first  place  as  a  stimulant,  and  finally 
as  a  narcotic.    Magendie  and  Orfila  have  offered  strong  reasons  for  be- 
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Jieving  that  the  anaesthetic  state  is  analogous  to  intoxication  from  alcohol. 
Both  produce  the  sanfie  excitenrient  and  subsequent  insensibility  ;  both 
act  principally  on  the  nervous  system  through  the  medium  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  both  may  be  detected  in  the  blood  by  undoubted  tests.  It 
may,  then,  be  called  an  intoxication,  quickly  produced,  and  as  quickly 
disappearing. 

Much  has  been  written  by  physiologists  on  the  order  in  which  the 
various  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  affected  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
some  discrepancy  of  opinion  at  the  present  time.  M.  Flourens  (in  a 
memoir  before  the  French  Academy  in  Feb.,  1847)  maintained  that  the 
action  of  ether  on  the  nervous  centres  is  in  the  following  order :  the 
cerebral  lobes  first  are  affected — in  other  words,  the  seat  of  the  intellect  ; 
then  the  cerebellum,  when  equilibrium  of  motion  is  lost  ;  then  the  spinal 
marrow,  with  loss  of  sensation  and  afterwards  of  motion  ;  finally  (if  the 
experiment  be  carried  to  this  extent),  the  medulla  oblongata,  cessation 
of  respiration,  and  death. 

My  own  experience  leads  me^to  adopt  very  nearly  the  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Brown,  that  the  various  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  affected,  in 
cases  of  complete  and  normal  etherization,  in  the  following  order  : — 
The  cerebellum  first,  then  the  cephalic  ganglia,  the  true  spinal  marrow, 
the  ganglia  of  special  sense  and  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  lastly  the 
cerebrum  proper  ;  though  it  is  not  probable  that  the  cerebrum  is  ever 
fully  etherized,  from  the  occurrence  of  dreams  ;  total  insensibility  of  the 
cerebrum  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  death,  or  complete  etherization 
of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  ether  produces  its  effects  through  the 
nervous  or  vascular  systems.  The  first  ( stimulant )  effect  of  ether  is 
without  question  due  to  the  conveyance  of  its  action  by  the  par  vagum 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  causing  increased  respiratory  movements  and 
quickened  pulse  ;  but,  as  far  as  experiments  yet  prove,  the  narcotic 
effects  of  ether  are  produced  through  the  bloodvessels.  This  is  easily 
understood  when  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the  internal  pulmonary 
surface,  its  vascular  net  work,  and  the  ease  with  which  air  is  taken  up; 
once  introduced  into  the  pulmonary  blood,  it  would  be  very  soon  sent 
by  the  heart  to  the  cerebral  organs,  and  produce  speedy  narcotism.  Un- 
like alcohol,  ether  taken  into  the  stomach  does  not  produce  its  specific 
effects.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Flourens  ;  and 
this  we  should  expect  from  the  less  extent  and  absorbing  power  of  the 
gastric  surface.  Whether  the  ingestion  of  ether  vapor  into  the  stomach 
would  be  equally  ineffectual,  has  not  been  proved  ;  we  know  that  the 
injection  of  the  vapor  into  the  rectum  is  speedily  followed  by  insensi- 
bility.— See  Comptes  Rendus,  Avril,  1847,  p.  605. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  number  of  cases  in  which  ether  has  been 
administered,  and  the  exceedingly  few  and  trifling  accidents  consequent 
on  its  use,  we  may  fairly  say  that  its  inhalation  is  unattended  with  danger. 
I  have  administered  it  in  thousands  of  cases  without  a  single  alarming 
result,  to  persons  of  every  age,  temperament,  and  condition  of  bodily 
health.  The  experience  of  Dr.  George  Hayward,  of  this  city,  is  to  the 
same  effect.    He  says  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April 
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10,  1850),  "  I  have  administered  it  to  persons  of  all  ages,  of  every  va- 
riety of  constitution,  and  in  almost  every  state  of  the  system,  and  I 
have  never  known  in  a  single  instance  a  fatal  or  alarming  result.  I  have 
given  it  to  infimts  of  seven  weeks  old,  and  to  individuals  of  75  years, 
with  entire  success.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  death  has  in  a 
single  instance  been  produced  by  it,  when  it  has  been  properly  ad- 
ministered." 

Its  advantages  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  are  its  perfect  safety,  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  administered,  and  the  absence  of  ill  consequences. 
Nausea,  vomiting,  and  irritation  of  the  air-passages,  rarely  occur  unless 
the  ether  be  impure,  or  be  improperly  administered  ;  excessive  narcot- 
ism may  be  remedied  by  cold  water  externally,  and  stimulants  internally, 
which  will  soon  excite  the  respiration  to  free  the  lungs  from  the  ethe- 
real vapor.  The  pungent  and  disagreeable  odor  of  ether  is  a  trifling 
objection  compared  with  its  advantages  over  chloroform  in  point  of 
safety.  I  may  again  quote  Dr.  Hayward  in  this  connection,  who 
says,  "  i  should  give  it  the  preference  over  every  other  article  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  that  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  in- 
sensibility." 

I  leave  it  to  surgeons  and  physicians  to  speak  the  praises  of  ether  in 
the  various  surgical,  medical  and  obstetrical  operations  in  which  it  is 
now  universally  used,  whenever  the  relief  of  pain  is  an  object  of  im- 
portance ;  I  shall  only  allude  further  to  a  few  results  of  my  own  expe- 
rience in  dentistry,  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  profession.  I 
will  here  introduce  a  table  showing  these  results  for  a  short  period 
of  my  practice,  which  will  enable  me  to  show  the  nature  of  the  ope- 
rations, the  quantity  of  ether  required,  the  time  for  producing  and  the 
duration  of  unconsciousness,  with  the  general  effects  on  patients  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  temperaments.    [See  next  page.] 

From  these  cases,  forty-four  in  number,  we  see  that  both  sexes  are 
affected  in  the  same  manner;  that  ether  may  be  given  at  all  ages;  that 
for  ordinary  operations  the  quantity  required  varies  from  one  half  to  two 
ounces  ;  that  insensibihty  is  produced  in  from  one  to  four  minutes;  that 
recovery  takes  place  in  less  time,  proportioned  to  the  seventy  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  that  it  is  well  borne  by  every  variety  of  temperament ;  that  the 
pulse,  when  affected  at  all,  is  generally  slightly  quickened,  rarely  slower 
than  natural  ;  and  that  for  the  most  part  those  under  its  influence  re- 
main perfectly  quiet,  and  un  listurbed  by  nausea  or  vomiting. 

Chloroform,  or  the  perchloride  of  formyle,  which  was  at  first  exten- 
sively employed  as  a  substitute  for  ether,  till  numerous  fatal  accidents 
led  to  its  more  limited  use,  was  first  brought  into  notice  as  an  anaes- 
thetic agent  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
praise  for  his  scientific  endeavors  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  anaesthetic 
agents.  He  says  it  possesses  over  sulphuric  ether  the  following  advanta- 
ges:— it  is  more  powerful,  120  drops  being  sufficient  to  produce  insensibi- 
lity ;  he  has  seen  it  produced  by  six  or  seven  inspirations  of  thirty  drops 
of  the  liquid  "  ;  its  actionis  more  rapid  and  complete,  and  generally  more 
persistent  ;  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  smell.  He  might  have  add- 
ed, if  experiments  then  had  allowed,  that  \\\sdi\so  very  much  more  danger- 
ous, and  its  very  danger  consists  in  its  so-called  advantages.  We  have  rea- 
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son  to  believe  that  the  chloroform  used  by  Dr.  Simpson  is  a  purer  and  su- 
perior article  to  that  commonly  used  here  ;  this  may  account  for  the  favor 
with  which  he  views  it.  To  counterbalance  its  agreeable  taste  and  odor, 
chloroform  is  of  an  acrid  caustic  nature,  and  is  apt  to  excoriate  the  skin. 
According  to  Dr.  Hay  ward,  its  administration  is  generally  followed  by  head- 
ache and  vomiting,  which  continue  for  hours,  with  restlessness  and  want  of 
sleep.  Several  cases  came  to  his  notice  where  it  was  taken  in  small 
quantity  for  dental  operations,  in  which  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
were  affected  to  an  alarming  extent.  Convulsions  have  frequently  at- 
tended its  use,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  (On  Chloroform,  Boston, 
1848). 
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The  physiological  effects  of  chloroform  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  ether,  only  greater  in  degree,  more  rapidly  produced,  less  to  be 
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calculated  on,  and  therefore  more  dangerous.  That  the  partizans  of 
chloroform  were  too  hasty  in  maintaining  that  it  always  produces  a 
calm  sleep,  without  agitation  or  excitement  (which  was  one  of  its  al- 
leged advantages),  we  may  quote  the  distinguished  surgeon  Roux,  who 
( Comptes  Re?idus,  Dec,  1847 J  gives  details  of  operations  under  its  in- 
fluence, performed  by  himself,  in  which  the  involuntary  movements 
(in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility)  were  so  violent  that  they  were  with 
difficulty  managed  ;  in  another  case  the  patient's  recovery  was  attended 
with  the  same  excitement,  disordered  intelligence  and  loquacity,  which 
have  been  set  down  as  peculiar  to  ethereal  inhalation. 

Velpeau,  though  allowing  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  its  action, 
says  that  the  duration  of  the  insensibility  is  such  as  to  render  it  dangerous 
in  unskilful  hands.  A  woman,  who  had  inhaled  it  for  only  two  minutes, 
remained  for  eighteen  minutes  without  giving  the  least  sign  of  sensi- 
bility. Its  strength  is  such  that  an  animal  dies  under  its  influence  in 
two  minutes,  that  would  require  the  influence  of  ether  for  twelve  mi- 
nutes. As  a  general  rule,  a  drachm  of  chloroform  is  considered  equi- 
valent to  an  ounce  of  ether.  The  very  fact  of  its  quick  and  certain 
action  renders  it  formidable  if  prolonged  carelessly  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
know  exactly  when  to  stop,  and  the  fatal  blow  may  be  given  before  we 
are  aware  of  the  danger. 

M.  Dumas,  the  eminent  chemist,  considering  the  extreme  power  of  this 
substance  (see  authority  last  quoted,  p.  891)  and  its  liability  to  abuse, 
remarked  that  chloroform  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  poisons,  whose 
sale  is  forbidden  by  law  unless  on  the  prescription  of  a  physician;  and 
recommended  the  police  to  attend  to  the  subject. 

These,  and  many  other  authorities  which  might  be  quoted,  sufficiently 
attest  the  great  danger  of  chloroform;  and  unfortunately  there  are  many 
cases  of  death  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  this  powerful  agent, 
though  administered  with  care  to  healthy  persons,  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, and  by  cautious  practitioners.  Even  the  death  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual should  open  the  eyes  of  its  advocates  to  the  dangers  of  its  use; 
but  when  upwards  of  twenty  fatal  cases  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the 
action  of  chloroform,  it  seems  unjustifiable  practice  to  submit  a  patient  to 
its  dangers,  especially  when  we  have  in  sulphuric  ether  an  agent  equally 
effectual  and  perfectly  safe. 

Malgaigne,  in  his  Report  to  the  French  Academy,  says  that  chloro- 
form possesses  a  poisonous  action  peculiar  to  itself,  which  action,  by  being 
too  much  prolonged,  may  cause  instant  death  ;  we  can  never  be  cer- 
tain of  being  able  to  control  it  within  the  bounds  which. produce  mere 
insensibility,  when  the  passage  from  this  to  death  is  so  sudden  and  so 
near. 

Dr.  Hayward,  alluding  to  the  undoubted  fatal  cases  from  the  use  of 
chloroform,  says,  "  I  know  not  how  a  conscientious  man,  knowing  this 
fact,  can  willingly  take  the  responsibility  and  expose  his  patient  to  this 
fearful  result." 

To  show  the  danger  of  chloroform,  its  power,  suddenness  of  action, 
symptoms  and  morbid  appearances,  the  table  in  Dr.  Warren's  work 
(above  quoted)  containing  ten  fatal  cases,  may  be  consulted  with  ad 
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vantage.  Of  these  ten  cases,  three  were  for  operations  connected 
with  dentistry,  viz.,  extraction  of  stunips,  toothache,  he,  ;  two  had 
never  used  any  anaesthetic  agent  before  ;  wliile  the  third  had  used 
chloroform  frequently  without  bad  effects,  yet  she  died  instantly  at  last 
while  under  its  influence — showing  that  previous  use  with  impunity  is 
no  security  against  a  final  fatal  result.  The  time  of  inhalation  in  most 
of  the  cases  was  about  one  minute,  from  a  sponge,  handkerchief  or  appa- 
ratus; the  quantity  varied  from  twenty  drops  to  half  an  ounce;  death 
ensued  in  two  cases  instantly,  in  the  others  in  from  one  to  ten  minutes — 
showing  the  fatal  issue  cannot  depend  on  the  quantity  inhaled,  nor  on 
the  manner  or  duration  of  the  inhalation,  but  on  an  instantaneous  poison- 
ing of  the  nervous  centres.  The  symptoms  in  most  of  the  cases  were 
paleness  of  the  face,  discoloration  of  the  lips,  disordered  respiration, 
extremely  feeble  pulse,  with  relaxation  of  the  limbs,  preceded  in  some 
by  rigidity  or  slight  convulsions ;  in  two  cases,  in  which  the  heart  and 
liver  were  enlarged,  the  face  is  described  as  of  a  livid  hue.  The  morbid 
appearances  varied  according  to  the  quantity  used  and  the  duration  of 
its  influence  in  most  of  the  cases',  though  in  some  the  poisonous  action 
was  so  quick  that  the  appearances  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence on  the  blood  :  thus,  congestion  of  the  brain,  heart  and  lungs, 
was  found  in  some  who  had  inhaled  but  a  small  quantity  for  a  short 
period  ;  while  in  others,  under  the  opposite  conditions,  tiiese  organs  were 
natural.  A  remarkable  fluidity  of  the  blood  was  a  constant  phenome- 
non. It  is  very  evident  that  the  cause  of  death  is  not  asphyxia,  but 
sudden  poisoning  of  the  nervous  system,  or  an  instantaneous  paralysis 
of  the  heart's  action. 

In  the  same  Journal  (for  Sept.  30,  1849)  may  be  found  an  interest- 
ing account  by  M.  Robert,  of  the  Hospital  Beaujon,  Paris,  of  four 
cases  in  which  the  administration  of  chloroform  was  followed  by  extreme 
agitation,  in  two  of  the  cases  ending  fatally,  as  he  believes,  from  pul- 
monary emphysema  produced  by  this  excitement. 

Chloroform,  injected  into  the  arteries,  causes  in  the  muscles  supplied 
by  such  vessels  an  increased  amount  of  contractility,  which  may  justly 
be  called  a  partial  and  uninterrupted  tetanus  ;  and  this  it  does  by  a  spe- 
cial action  on  the  muscular  fibre,  and  not  by  any  direct  action  on  the 
blood  or  on  the  nerves.  Experiments,  going  to  prove  this,  may  be  found 
in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  for  April,  1849. 

As  to  the  relative  safety  of  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform,  we  may 
justly  conclude,  from  the  numerous  data  now  existing  in  the  annals  of 
medicine  and  surgery  : — 

1.  That  there  is  an  immense  preponderance  of  testimony  in  favor  of 
sulphuric  ether,  both  during  and  after  its  application. 

2.  While  there  is  but  one  case,  and  that  not  well  ascertained,  in  which 
ether  has  been  accused  of  producing  fatal  results,  there  are  not  less  than 
twenty,  and  probably  many  more,  in  which  the  fatal  result  is  clearly- 
traceable  to  chloroform. 

3.  Chloroform  has  caused  death  in  the  young  and  the  old,  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  the  healthy  and  the  diseased  ;  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 
safe  in  any  condition  of  the  system. 
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4.  Chloroform  is  much  stronger  and  more  prompt  in  its  action  than 
ether,  and  less  volatile  ;  which  renders  it  impossible  to  calculate  its  effects, 
and  difficult  to  avert  danf^er  in  season  to  save  life.  The  anaesthetic 
effects  of  ether  gradually  subside  when  its  use  is  stopped  ;  but  the  less 
volatility  of  chloroform  often  causes  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  af- 
ter the  inhalation  has  ceased. 

5.  Chloroform  may  kill  directly  by  its  action  on  the  nervous  system 
and  the  blood,  or  indirectly  by  asphyxia. 

6.  There  are  certain  idiosyncrasies,  which  cannot  be  known  in  ad- 
vance, in  which  a  very  minute  quantity  of  chloroform  has  produced,  and 
will  again  produce,  death. 

7.  In  females  and  children,  in  whom  there  is  generally  a  greater  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  nervous  system,  the  action  of  chloroform  is  quicker, 
more  complete,  and  therefore  more  dangerous. 

8.  Chloroform  has  produced  instant  death  from  syncope,  or  cessation 
of  the  action  of  the  heart ;  it  is  therefore  extremely  dangerous  in  cases 
where  the  heart's  action  is  enfeebled  by  lingering  disease,  by  fear,  by 
valvular  or  aneurismal  disease,  by  old  age,  by  sudden  or  large  losses  of 
blood,  or  any  other  cause  of  weakness. 

9.  There  is  no  reason  for  diminution  of  confidence  in  the  efficacy  and 
perfect  safety  of  sulphuric  ether ;  while  there  is  an  unanswerable  reason 
why  chloroform  should  be  abandoned,  as  its  use  involves  the  risk  of  a 
fatal  result,  which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  prevented,  from  the  im- 
mediate suspension  of  the  powers  of  life  during  its  administration,  or 
consequent  changes  in  the  nervous  and  vascular  systen)s. 

10.  That  while  sulphuric  ether  will  produce  safely  all  necessary  re- 
sults expected  of  anaesthetic  agents,  no  one  is  justified  in  submitting  his 
patient  to  the  risk  of  his  life  by  using  chloroform,  simply  because  it  is 
more  agreeable,  more  powerful,  cheaper,  or  more  portable. 

The  above  conclusions  will  apply  to  chloric  ether  as  well  as  to  chloro- 
form, with  a  due  modification  for  the  inferior  strength  of  the  former,  and 
for  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  fatal  effects  have  followed  its  use,  as  far  as 
I  know.  Many  surgeons  speak  highly  of  it  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  and 
are  satisfied  of  its  safety.  But  as  chloric  ether  is  a  tincture  of  chloro- 
form,  or  a  mixture  in  variable  proportions  of  the  latter  with  alcohol,  it 
must  obtain  its  anaesthetic  effects  from  chloroform.  Alcohol  cannot  di- 
minish the  danger  in  idiosyncrasy  or  in  conditions  where  chloroform  has 
proved  fatal.  Though  its  odor  is  more  agreeable,  the  quantity  required 
to  produce  insensibility  is  as  great  as  that  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  the 
same  time  is  required  in  both ;  it  also  irritates  the  skin,  is  more  apt  to 
produce  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  greater  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system.  Says  Dr.  Hayward,  "  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  belief 
that  chloric  ether  is  an  unsafe  anaesthetic  agent.  *  *  *  1  fear  that 
if  it  be  used  with  the  same  freedom  that  sulphuric  ether  is,  we  shall 
soon  have  to  record  some  very  different  results.  *  *  *  We  cannot 
be  by  any  means  certain  that  death,  when  not  looked  for,  may  not  follow 
its  exhibition." 

19  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Sept,  3,  1850. 
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LETTERS  FROM  GERMANY. 

FROM    THE    EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THIS  JOURNAL. 

Cologne. — Who  has  not  had  a  bottle  of  the  pure  eau  de  Cologne  ?  Well, 
this  is  the  spot  where  about  two  drops  in  every  two  hundred  barrels  sold 
annually,  are  manufactured  !  No  less  than  half  a  dozen  shops,  in  sight  of 
each  other,  have  special  notices  in  front,  in  French,  German  and  English, 
assuring  the  gullible  passer-by,  that  their's  is  the  only  genuine  depot, 
where  the  unadulterated  Farina  article  is  to  be  had.  All  travelling 
ladies,  of  course,  lay  in  a  stock,  in  passing  through,  which  is  no  small 
item  of  income  to  the  venders,  since  a  bottle,  the  diameter  of  an  alder- 
man's thumb,  costs  quite  as  much  as  it  would  in  London  or  Boston. 

Coblentz,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  with  the  Rhine,  is  exceed- 
ingly curious  in  various  respects.    Opposite  is  the  formidable,  elevat- 
ed fortress  of  Phrenbretstein,  the  strongest  position  in  Germany,  on  the 
peak  of  a  high  rock,  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  many  distant  towns,  ,towers,  turrets,  of  the  meandering  river, 
bearing  a  fleet  of  strangely-devised  vessels,  laden  with  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  this  and  other  lands.    A  bridge  of  boats  (admirably  represent- 
ed in  the  Panorama  of  the  Rhine  exhibited  in  Boston  last  winter)  shows 
that  many  of  our  rivers  might  be  crossed  in  the  same  way,  without  detri- 
ment to  navigation.    Instead  of  the  solid  frame-work  at  Wheeling,  over 
the  Ohio,  productive  of  bitter  animosity  between  the  up  and  down- 
river people,  the  boat  bridge  would  have  answered  all  the  demands  of 
land  carriage,  and  would  have  been  cheapest.    Those  having  the  man- 
agement appear  to  reside  in  the  boats,  several  having  windows  on  the 
sides.    From  thence,  steamers  stem  the  current  of  the  winding,  swift- 
flowing  Rhine,  to  Mayence,  laden  with  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.    With  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  the  majestic  ruins 
crowning  the  everlasting  hills  on  either  bank  ;  the  terraces  for  cultivating 
vines,  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks,  which  produce  the  highly -prized 
Rhenish  wines  ;  with  innumerable  incidental  sights,  many  of  them  worthy 
of  description,  books  and  diaries  abound,  consequently  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  them  longer.    Those  who  have  ascended  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, would  look  upon  the  mere  river  Rhine,  unconnected  with  its 
historical  associations,  in  the  light  of  a  small  affair.    On  reaching  Die- 
rich,  a  few  miles  below  Mayence,  the  distant  landscape  brings  to  mind 
the  general  appearance  of  the  rich  prairie  bottoms  on  the  Iowa  side 
of  the  former  river.    Johannisburgh,  the  estate  of  the  fallen  statesman 
Metternich,  bears  a  resemblance,  in  the  gentle,  graceful  swellings  of  the 
surface,  the  deep-green  fields,  and  inviting  aspect,  to  many  untouched 
beauty-spots  on  the  virgin  soil  near  Lake  Pepin. 

Weisbaden,  considered  the  first  watering  place  in  Germany,  surrocmded 
by  the  hills  of  Taunus,  having  a  fixed  population  of  about  12,000,  ad- 
mitted to  be  bewitchingly  attractive,  abounds  in  wealthy  and  very  seduc- 
tive influences  in  the  form  of  gardens,  walks,  saloons,  and,  in  short, 
whatever  modern  civilization  has  devised  for  extracting  money  from  a 
close  pocket.  At  the  moment  of  penning  this  line  (July  24th)  it  is 
conjectured  that  some  thousands  of  strangers  are  in  town,  vastly  more 
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than  peep  in  upon  Saratoga  thus  early  in  the  season.  By  the  middle 
of  August  the  number  may  rise  to  10,000.  The  hot  spring,  at  which 
the  multitude  centres  in  the  morning,  boils  out  of  the  ground,  bubbling 
Hke  a  pot,  at  an  uniform  temperature  of  149°  F. — therefore  too  hot  for 
drinking  till  cooled.  The  quantity  thrown  up  through  all  the  crevices, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  is  not  less  than  11,000  hogsheads.  It  has  the  fla- 
vor of  weak  chicken-broth,  through  the  aid  of  a  favored  imagination. 
There  are  sixteen  of  these  thermal  springs,  but  only  one  of  them  is  par- 
ticularly curbed,  attended  by  a  splendid  band  of  music  at  an  early  hour, 
and  otherwise  receives  the  homage  of  noblemen  and  beggars,  ('ar- 
bonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  muriate  of  lime,  alumina  and  iron,  are  held  in 
solution,  and  although  magnified  into  being  a  remedy  for  many  diseases, 
Weisbaden,  without  its  gaming  tables,  would  lose  its  attractions.  Gold 
and  silver  change  ownership  in  startling  rapidity,  from  11,  A.  M.,  to  11, 
P.  M.,  on  a  scale  far  exceeding  the  banking  operations  of  chartered  in- 
stitutions in  State  street.    Such  gambling  is  not  often  witnessed. 

At  Weisbaden,  there  is  evidently  a  subterranean  fire,  for  how  could 
water  be  heated  without  its  agency  ?  No  less  interesting  are  the  warm 
and  hot  springs  of  Virginia,  where  the  same  phenomena  occur,  as  mark 
this  ancient  bathing  place  of  the  Romans.  One,  however,  is  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  other  on  a  plain — but  both,  unques- 
tionably, are  chimneys  of  volcanoes,  into  which  water  percolates,  through 
fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  rocks,  till  it  reaches  the  furnace,  where  it 
is  instantly  converted  into  steam,  which  being  condensed  before  arriving 
at  its  outlet,  is  urged  on  and  upward,  by  the  expansive  force  that  is  act- 
ing upon  the  column  below. — At  Weisbaden,  Dr.  Webster's  confession 
was  first  made  known  to  us,  through  the  English  press,  giving  all  who 
read  it  a  thrill  of  horror. 

Baden-Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany. — When  the  Jour- 
nal was  last  addressed,  the  paper  was  mailed  at  Frankfort-on-lhe-Main, 
where  the  peace  congress  is  to  meet  towards  the  close  of  August.  Be- 
sides a  beautifully-executed  bronze  statue  of  Goethe,  and  the  identical 
house  still  standing  in  which  the  poet  was  born,  there  is  a  fair  share  of 
astonishments,  just  far  enough  apart  to  keep  a  visiter  actively  moving 
while  he  remains.  In  the  Jews'  street,  so  narrow  that  a  carriage  is 
driven  through  it  with  difficulty,  having  immensely  high,  dilapidated 
old  houses  on  either  side,  is  pointed  out  the  one  in  which  the  great  bank- 
ers, Rothschilds,  drew  their  first  breath,  and  where  their  mother  continued 
to  reside  till  the  day  of  her  death,  two  years  since,  at  an  advanced  age, 
notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  her  children,  who  could  at  any  moment 
pay  down  the  ready  cash  for  a  kingdom.  A  purely  medical  traveller, 
who  takes  no  interest  in  anything  that  does  not  have  the  flavor  of  ipe- 
cac, would  find  nothing  for  his  diary  in  Frankfort,  beyond  the  names  of 
a  few  lucky  practitioners,  who  have  the  patronage  of  those  best  able  to 
pay  their  bills.  Circumstances,  in  the  profession  of  medicine,  make  the 
man — even  in  Europe.  A  very  few  rise  to  distinction  by  their  energy 
of  character,  but  the  first  positions  are  in  the  safe  keeping  of  family 
influence.  When  a  biographer  speaks  of  this  and  that  one  as  being  called 
tea  professorship,  it  would  be  far  more  honest  to  declare  that  through  the 
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controlling  activity  of  friends  or  relatives,  he  was  raised  over  the  heads 
of  competitors,  whose  only  qualification  was  merit — a  kind  of  coin 
that  is  quite  as  much  below  par  in  Germany  as  in  some  other  countries. 
In  France — Paris  particularly — there  is  a  splendid  exception  to  the  mo- 
nopolizing spirit.  Velpeau,  Lisfranc,  and  a  brilliant  catalogue  of  medical 
and  surgical  luminaries,  would  never  have  been  known,  were  the  policy 
adopted  there  that  is  acted  upon  by  the  leading  managers  in  the  schools 
of  medicine  generally. 

Every  day  in  travelling  brings  with  it  something  new  or  strange,  dif- 
fering so  much  from  the  manner  of  doing  things  in  young  America,  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  mention  more  than  one  in  a  dozen  of  them.  An  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  general  deviation  from  our  satisfactory  standard 
— wlfich  is  considered  by  us  a  normal  condition,  such  is  our  vanity — by 
merdy  relating  that  all  through  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  cows  are  worked 
like  oxen  ;  but  the  funniest  part  of  the  story  is,  that  they  draw  by  their 
horns  instead  of  shoulders.  A  rope  is  tied  to  each  horn,  made  fast  to  the 
cart,  or  a  small  pad  is  placed  dn  the  forehead  and  a  rope  passes  across  it. 
Notwithstanding  their  hard  service,  they  are  milked  as  usual.  On  re- 
monstrating with  a  person  on  the  impropriety  of  this,  and  stating  that 
the  nutritious  properties  of  the  milk  were  injured  by  heating  and  teasing 
the  poor  animals  while  at  service,  and  it  was  therefore  less  suitable  for 
food,  and  adding  that  in  other  countries  they  were,  by  general  consent, 
exempt  from  labor,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  laughed  at  the  idea,  and 
was  apparently  ready  for  a  long  argument,  to  prove,  on  German  princi- 
ples, the  futility  of  our  theory  as  well  as  practice.  Through  Holland, 
carts  and  waggons  are  minus  a  tongue — a  short  stump  projects  from  the 
middle  of  the  forward  axletree,  that  turns  like  half  of  a  letter  S,  which 
the  driver  pushes  either  way  to  turn  the  course  of  the  vehicle.  In  building 
coaches,  they  are  copying  the  fashions  of  their  neighbors  by  having  tongues 
and  thills.  Goats  are  kept  harnessed,  on  public  stands,  in  miniature  car- 
riages, for  hire,  in  airing  children  ;  and  donkeys,  poor  despised  asses,  fan- 
tastically caparisoned,  according  to  the  owner's  notions  of  elegance,  are 
in  such  numbers,  where  there  is  any  climbing  to  be  done,  that  they  are- 
called  the  Weisbaden  cavalry.  It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  charac- 
ter of  these  creatures,  after  all  that  is  said  of  their  stupidity.  Those 
long  ears  were  not  made  in  vain  ;  nor  could  the  link  in  nature's  chain  of 
animal  gradations  be  complete,  without  that  big  head,  dull  eye,  small  hoof 
and  sure-footedness.  They  hear  more  than  they  say — what  they  think, 
is  best  known  to  themselves  ;  but  if  one  of  them  should  happen  to 
speak,  as  Balaam's  did,  what  singular  experiences  they  might  relate  of  the 
ecstacies  of  foreign  travellers,  on  first  coming  in  view  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  to  which  they  safely  carried  them  on  their  low  saddled  backs. 
The  only  idlers  in  these  old  countries  are  the  rich — it  being  a  maxim, 
apparently,  that  nothing  is  worth  having  that  is  not  productive.  Let  any 
man  practise  constantly  upon  this  suggestion,  and  refuse  even  to  keep  a 
cat  that  never  had  kittens,  and  he  is  on  the  way  to  wealth. 

No  one,  possessing  a  ray  of  observation,  can  pass  through  central 
Europe,  without  noticing  something  worth  copying  in  agriculture.  In 
the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  all  the  roads  are  bordered  by  fruit  trees — apples, 
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pears,  cherries  and  walnuts,  which  answer  the  two-fold  purpose  of  shade 
and  ornament,  and  then  furnish  the  way-farer  with  wholesome  fruit. 


;  ^  WATER,  BATHING  AND  WASHING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — You  have  quite  stirred  the  people  up,  "  frighted  the  Isle  from  her 
propriety,"  by  an  article  in  your  last  number,  in  which  is  questioned 
whether  men  are  aquatic  or  land  animals — ducks  or  hens — bipeds  with 
or  without  feathers.  I  was  delighted  with  your  article — with  it  all,  ex- 
cept the  flannel  proviso.  To  me  this  was  as  unpalatable  as  is  the 
Wilmot  one  to  the  South.  To  wear  flannel,  me  judice,  is  to  rub  the  skin 
when  foul  with  a  towel,  and  to  wear  it  afterwards.  And  more,  to  me, 
flannel  was  most  unhealthful.  I  was  eternally  sneezing  and  blowing, 
until  my  nose  began  to  acquire  the  dimensions  of  that  wonderful  one 
which  led  to  such  profound  questionings  in  the  veracious  journal  of 
Sterne.  No,  Mr.  Editor,  I  fight  against  flannel.  I  have  not  worn  it  for 
forty-five  years  and  four  days,  and  it  is  odds  if  I  ever  don  it  again. 

But,  to  the  water  question.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  water.  J  am 
a  perfect  hydrophobist.  Nothing  to  my  mind  is  more  ludicrous,  ridicu- 
lous, he.  he,  than  for  a  man  regularly  to  strip,  to  jump  into  a  tub  of 
water,  and  then  "jump  out  again  "  1  There  is  no  cleansing  in  such  a 
process.  You  may  wet  the  skin,  make  it  look  blue,  give  it  the  real  par- 
boiled smoothness — but  as  to  cleansing  one's  skin  so,  you  do  no  such 
thing.  You  imperfectly  wet  it,  and  that  is  all.  Recollect  for  a  moment 
the  nature  of  one  of  the  cutaneous  secretions,  essentially  oily,  and  then 
with  a  glass  or  good  eye  see  how  it  fares  with  the  water  which  you  pour 
upon  or  over  it.  This  stands  in  small  separate  drops,  for  all  the  world 
resembling  globules  of  mercury,  and  absolutely  never  touch  the  skin. 
Not  only  is  air  between  them  and  the  skin,  but  as  dense  a  coating  of  na- 
tural grease  as  one  can  find  on  a  summer's  day. 

Think  for  a  moment,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  of  attempting  to  clean  the  back 
of  the  neck — the  ears,  inside  and  out — the  axillae  in  summer — and  the 
regions  round  about  Jordan,  with  cold  water  !  It  is  utterly  preposterous — 
impossible  ;  water  "can't  come  it"!  I  used  to  try,  but  having  wasted 
water,  strength,  and  time  enough,  I  gave  up  in  despair,  till  one  day 
standing  naked  before  my  glass,  and  thinking  what  I  should  do  next, 
SOAP  came  to  my  thought.  It  was  got — the  best  in  the  market — Bab- 
bitt's, when  it  was  invented — and  to  work  I  went,  and  I  came  out  of  the 
battle  clean — yes,  clean  indeed  !  This  is  your  only  way.  It  takes 
time ;  but  get  up  early  and  find  it.  It  saves  time,  too,  for  you  need  not 
be  eternally  paddling  in  water,  as  is  the  wont  of  many.  You  are  clean, 
and  the  cleanliness  sticks.  You  need  not  wash  it  off  once  or  twice  every 
day.  I  have  friends  who  almost  literally  live  in  the  water.  I  am  look- 
ing for  the  feathers.  Thrice  a  day  is  common  with  them.  Only  think 
of  such  a  discipline.  It  beats  the  old  system  of  Flagellation  out  and 
out.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  any  thing  else  but  bathe,  bathe, 
bathe!  How  do  they  eat  and  drink?  It  is  suggested  that  they  feed  by 
absorption. 
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You  give  the  history  of  a  friend  whose  system  of  water  discipline  is 
striking;  but  1  have  a  case  which  goes  far  ahead  of  it.  An  old  gentle- 
man told  me  his  course.  rise,"  said  he,  ''all  the  year  round,  at  day 
break.  I  strip  myself  and  go  into  a  north  room,  with  painted  floor,  and 
wooden,  painted  chairs.  There  is  my  bathing  tub.  I  break  the  ice,  in 
winter  of  course  [he  is  very  precise],  and  jump  in.  I  stay  in  till  I  am 
satisfied,  get  out,  rub  well  down,  and  when  dry,  make  my  lather,  sit 
down  naked  on  my  painted  chair,  naked  feet  on  the  floor,  and  shave. 
This  takes  some  time,  as  I  shave  the  whole  face,  not  allowing  a  large 
part  of  it  to  run  to  grass,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  heathen.  Then  I  pro- 
ceed to  dress.  My  skin  is  as  red  as  a  lobster,  and  as  warm  as  a  toast." 
Such  was  the  history.  My  friend  is  towards  eighty,  and  very  spare  of 
flesh.  When  he  described  so  graphically  his  morning  devotions  to  the 
god  of  health,  I  was  reminded  of  that  passage  in  Don  Quixote,  in  which 
the  good  knight  does  penance  on  the  mountains,  in  puris  naturalibus,  so 
much  to  the  confusion  of  the  delicate  and  sensitive  Squire.  I  saw,  men- 
tally, iny  friend,  in  his  age,  leanness,  and  nakedness,  on  that  painted 
chair,  and  instantly 

"  Walked  backward  with  averted  gaze, 
To  hide  the  shame." 

I  said  I  was  a  hydrophobist.  I  came  by  the  disease  naturally.  An 
aged  relative  of  mine,  from  the  best  accounts  I  can  gather,  never  tried  a 
bath  but  once ;  at  least,  this  is  the  only  instance  I  ever  heard  of  He 
w^as  between  sixty  and  seventy.  His  servant  who  had  care  of  the  horses 
was  directed  to  rub  the  old  gentleman  well.  He  was  sutferinor  from  a 
skin  disease  of  his  legs.  Dick  was,  so  to  speak,  to  cmry  him ;  which 
he  did — and  no  mistake.  My  aged  relative  did  all  he  could  to  shorten 
the  time  of  so  terrible  a  process  ;  but  he  had  to  submit.  He  could  not 
get  out  of  the  tub,  and  when  taken  out,  he  left  much  of  his  skin  behind. 
He  declared,  with  an  emphasis  which  the  age  tolerated,  that  he  would 
never  be  bathed  again,  come  what  might — and  he  never  was.  He  died 
between  ninety  and  a  hundred,  of  acute  disease,  being  in  excellent  health 
a  few  days  before — the  hero  of  a  single  bath.  He  left  a  large  number 
of  descendants,  having  had,  as  he  once  said,  with  a  playful  twinkle  in 
the  tail  of  his  eye,  eighteen  legitimate  children. 

Dear  Editor,  I  have  written  with  much  speed,  this  early  morning,  and 
feel  most  nicely  and  cheerly  after  my  bath.  I  am  as  nice  as  a  pin,  as 
clean  as  a  baby,  and  shall  direcdy  be  in  my  chaise,  in  the  way  of  such 
professional  and  other  duty  as  may  fall  into  my  way. 

Ever  yours,  "  O  " 
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Netv  Remedy  for  Tape-worm. — The  Kousso,  otherwise  called  "  Bray- 
era  Anthelmintica,"  from  Dr.  Brayer,  who  first  made  its  properties  known, 
is  a  tree  which  is  found  in  Abyssinia,  said  to  grow  to  the  size  of  an  oak, 
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and  to  bear  bunches  of  small  flowers,  varying  from  a  pale  green  to  a  rose 
color.  The  flowers,  which  appear  to  be  the  medicinal  part  of  the  plant, 
have  been  used  by  the  Abyssinians  for  a  long  period  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  tape-worm,  to  which  they  are  very  much  subject.  It  is 
said  that  this  new  medicine  is  exported  in  a  powdered  state,  having  a  re- 
semblance to  jalap  in  color,  and  scammony  in  its  aroma.  It  is  slightly 
bitter,  and  a  little  nauseous  in  its  taste.  Dr.  Budd,  in  a  clinical  lecture  at 
King's  College  Hospital,  London,  which  is  reported  in  the  Lancet  for  June, 
makes  mention  of  the  new  remedy.  He  fully  concurs  with  the  European 
and  native  doctors  of  Abyssinia,  in  their  opinion  of  its  merits  as  an  an- 
thelmintic. There  is  one  great  obstacle,  however,  in  the  way  of  its  gene- 
ral use  by  the  profession,  and  that  is  the  enormous  price  at  which  it  is 
held.  M.  Baggio,  Pharmacien,  No,  13  Rue  Neuve  des  Petit  Champs, 
Paris,  is  the  only  one  who  has  it  for  sale,  and  he  charges  for  a  single  dose 
forty  francs,  about  S4  75.  A  dose,  3ivss.,  is  put  up  in  a  little  phial,  that 
is  well  stopped.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  our  enterprising  druggists  will 
make  an  eflbrt  to  obtain  some  of  this  new  remedy,  that  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  also  to  test  its  reputed  valuable  properties. 


Dr.  John  Bell  and  the  University  of  Fennsylvania. — "  A  memorial  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  by  Dr.  Bell,  has  been 
received.  We  understand  from  it  that  the  choice  of  professors  to  fill  the 
vacancies  that  have  lately  occurred  in  that  institution,  has  given  dissatis- 
faction to  the  memorialist;  or,  rather,  the  mode  in  which  the  appointments 
were  made.  The  power  to  appoint  professors  and  fill  vacancies  is  vested 
in  the  trustees ;  but  Dr.  Bell  thinks  nominally  so,  and  it  is  upon  that  par- 
ticular point  that  he  complains.  He  considers  the  faculty  themselves  the 
ones  who  really  make  the  appointments,  or  at  least  the  selections,  which 
is  analogous.  "  The  present  government  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  anomalous  one.  Ostensibly  it,  like  that 
of  the  other  departments,  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  reality, 
it  is  exercised  by  the  Medical  Faculty.  The  former  goes  through  the  form 
of  appointing;  but  the  latter  designates  him  who  is  to  be  the  successful 
candidate.  Were  this  designation  made  in  a  fair,  open,  regular,  and  au- 
thentic manner,  so  that  the  responsibility  of  the  measure  should  rest  on 
those  from  whom  it  originated,  there  would  be  no  room  for  reprehension, 
scarcely  even  for  complaint.  The  reasons  for  the  preference  having  been 
openly  stated  could  be  openly  discussed,  and  their  real  weight  estimated; 
separating  those  which  bore  directly  on  the  required  qualifications  of  the 
candidate,  from  motives  of  personal  regard  for  him,  or  of  personal  or  pro- 
fessional pique  or  jealousy  towards  a  less  favored  competitor."  If  election 
by  concours  should  become  the  law  of  our  medical  institutions,  there 
would  be  little  room  for  jealousies,  or  ill  feeling  towards  a  successful  can- 
didate. We  really  hope  that  those  concerned  may  see  the  propriety  of 
adopting  such  a  measure,  and  it  is  our  earnest  wish  that  the  trustees  of 
our  Colleges  will  take  the  matter  under  their  especial  consideration.  The 
very  case  of  Dr.  Bell's  memorial  to  the  trustees  of  the  University,  speaks 
volumes  in  favor  of  having  the  old  system  of  appointments  abolished. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  know  that  all  which  is  contained  in  Dr.  Bell's  me- 
morial is  entirely  correct,  but  it  certainly  appears  very  reasonable,  and  de- 
serves a  very  careful  consideration.  The  high  standing  of  the  memorialist 
will  secure  it  from  entire  neglect. 
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Goad's  Patent  Graduating  Galvanic  Battery. — By  reference  to  an  ad- 
vertisement in  another  part  of  the  Journal,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  P. 
Coad,  from  Philadelphia,  is  in  our  city,  ready  to  exhibit  his  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  Galvanic  Battery.  The  batteries  which  have  gene- 
rally been  in  use,  in  this  and  other  cities,  have  had  a  similar  name  applied 
to  them  ( Graduated),  though  their  action  has  been  as  different  from  this, 
as  the  common  electrical  cylinder  from  the  battery  which  generates  the 
galvanic  fluid.  Although  it  is  said  that  they  are  graduated,  yet  such  is  not 
the  fact.  It  is  true,  by  the  sliding  of  the  bundle  of  rods  within  the  helix, 
the  amount  of  intensity  from  the  battery  can  in  part  be  regulated.  It  would 
thus  appear  to  be  the  magnet  which  should  receive  the  term  "graduated," 
and  not  the  battery.  In  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Coad,  and  for  which  he  has 
had  letters  patent  since  1842,  the  graduation  of  quantity  is  regulated  in  the 
battery  itself — a  very  decided  difference,  and  important  in  several  particu- 
lars ;  one  of  which  is,  that  the  expenditure  of  force  is  only  requisite  to  the 
amount  actually  needed  in  an  operation.  In  the  second  place,  the  operator 
has  the  galvanic  fluid  under  his  perfect  control.  An  individual  may  take 
the  poles  in  his  hands,  and  the  Auid  may  be  made  to  pass  through  him,  in 
a  most  delicate  manner,  or  its  force  by  quantity  can  be  so  increased,  as 
to  deprive  him  of  life.  This  apparatus  also  differs  from  others  by  the 
absence  of  an  armature  to  interrupt  the  current :  with  Goad's  battery,  the 
fluid  is  accumulated  into  a  reservoir  (the  helix),  and  from  thence  traverses 
a  circuit,  by  means  of  a  wheel  breaking  the  current,  which  can  be  thrown 
off  in  quantity  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  operator.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  law  in  galvanism,  that  intensity  and  quantity  materially  differ,  which 
this  battery  of  Goad's  will  perfectly  illustrate.  We  have  seen  it  in  action, 
and  can  say,  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  far  more  perfect  than  any  similar  ap- 
paratus we  have  seen.  Mr.  Goad  has  devoted  much  labor  and  expense  to 
perfect  his  machine,  and  it  would  seem,  by  the  many  letters  in  his  pos- 
session from  the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty,  that  it  is  fully  appreciated. 


Neio  York  Medical  College. — The  first  catalogue  of  the  officers  of  this 
Gollege,  and  the  announcement  of  the  course  of  lectures  for  its  first  ses- 
sion, 1850-51,  is  before  us.  On  its  title  page  is  seen  the  design  for  the 
new"  edifice,  which  is  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  next  month.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  chaste  and  imposing,  and,  according  to  the  description,  no  doubt 
its  interior  will  afford  ample  accommodations  for  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents. The  "  general  views  of  professional  education  "  which  are  given 
by  the  Trustees,  will,  we  think,  give  satisfaction  to  the  majority  of  the 
profession.  While  our  medical  seminaries  for  learning  increase,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  consequent  rivalry  will  have  no  other  effect  than  the  adop- 
tion of  all  honorable  means  to  make  each  as  advantageous  as  possible  to 
the  student.  In  the  new  Gollege,  the  four  months'  system  is  to  be  adopt- 
ed, which  all  the  schools,  with  two  exceptions,  still  retain.  We  wish  the 
school  success,  and  hope  its  graduates  will  always  furnish  evidence  of  the 
abilities  of  their  alma  mater. 


University  of  New  York. — The  official  announcement  has  been  received 
of  the  acceptance,  by  Professors  Gross  and  Bartlett,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  of 
the  chairs,  in  the  University  of  New  York,  which  were  vacated  by  the 
resignation  of  Drs.  Molt  and  Detmold.  These  gentlemen  are  both  well 
known  as  authors  and  lecturers. 
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Transactions  of  the  Belmont  ( Ohio )  Medical  Society. — We  have  been 
favored  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society  for  1849-50.  In  it 
are  the  Inaugural  Address  of  its  President,  Dr.  Joseph  Hewitson  ;  an 
Essay  on  Scarlatina,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Affleck,  the  Vice  President ;  one  on  Hy- 
dropathy, by  J.  D.  Wright,  M.D. ;  also  several  other  able  papers,  on  vari- 
ous subjects  of  interest  to  medical  men,  some  of  which  we  may  hereafter 
copy  into  the  Journal. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  Mayor  of  Pittsburg,  having  recently  com- 
mitted a  number  of  vagrants  to  jail,  the  Sheriff  refused  to  receive  them, 
and  the  Mayor  arrested  him  and  held  him  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  S50,000, 
to  answer  to  the  charge  of  misdemeanor.  He  refused  the  prisoners  under 
the  advice  of  the  city  physician,  who  said  their  reception  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  health  of  the  more  permanent  sick. — Dr.  Julius  Minding,  of 
New  York,  committed  suicide,  Friday  afternoon,  by  taking  prussic  acid, 
while  suffering  under  a  mental  derangement. — The  Homoeopathic  profes- 
sorship in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  abo- 
lished, which  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  rest  of  the  faculty. 
— Dr.  William  Ingalls,  jr.,  of  this  city,  has  been  appointed  Physician  to  the 
Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea. — On  the  25ih  ult..  Dr.  J.  C.  Elliott,  an  estima- 
ble young  physician,  of  Gaston  Co.,  N.  C,  was  killed,  in  a  most  shocking 
manner,  by  a  vicious  horse,  w^hich  he  went  into  the  stable  to  bridle.  On 
hearing  his  call  for  help,  those  who  repaired  to  his  assistance  found  him 
beneath  the  horse's  feet,  mangled  in  a  most  horrible  manner. — A  Society 
has  been  formed  in  London  to  investigate  the  history,  origin,  causes  and 
laws  of  epidemic  diseases,  to  be  called  the  "  Epidemiological  Society."  Dr. 
B.  Guy  Babington  was  elected  president. — A  dead  infant  was  found  in  a 
servant  girl's  trunk  at  a  hotel  in  Waterbury,  Conn. — There  is  very  little 
sickness  in  our  city;  considering  the  population,  it  never  was  nmch  more 
healthy. — According  to  a  calculation  by  Mr.  Little,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal,  there  are  3,000,000  opium  smokers  in  China,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  consumption  of  603  smokers,  each  man  uses  about  50  grains 
daily.  Drs.  Burns  and  Macpherson  believed  that  this  habit  did  not  tend  to 
shorten  life.    There  is  however  much  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 


To  CoRRKSPONDENTS — Besides  the  papers  acknowledged  in  last  week's  Journal,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  which 
have  been  crowded  out  to-day,  there  have  been  received  Dr.  Deane's  Case  of  Abscess  of  the  Ti- 
bia, and  Dr.  Erland's  remarks  on  the  use  of  Manganese. 


Married,— In  this  city,  Dr.  S.  G.  Ward,  of  Ridgeway,  N.  C,  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Stewart,  of  Bos- 
ton;  at  tiiimanton,  N.  H.,  Dr.  T.  R.  Nute,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  to  ftliss  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Chamberlain,  jr.,  of  Albion,  N.  H. ;  Austin  Lord,  M.D.,  of  North  Haven,  Ct.,  to  Fran- 
ces Finette  Bigelow,  of  Marlborough.  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  John  N.  31urdock,  M.D.,  of  Auburn, 
Mass.,  to  Miss  Amanda  Maul),  of  P. 


Died,— In  this  city,  Dr.  E.  P.  Wells.    At  Bolton,  Dr.  Orrin  Hunt,  aged  57. 


Deaths  in  Bostoji — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Sept.  7,  89. — Males,  50 — females,  39. 
Apoplexy,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  8 — inflammation  of  bowels,  3 — consumption,  12 — convul- 
sions, 2 — cholera  infantum,  3 — cancer,  2 — canker,  2 — croup,  2 — child-befl,  1 — debility,  1 — dysen- 
tery, 12 — diarrhoea,  2 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  4 — exhaustion,  1 — typhus  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  2 — 
brain  fever,  1— hemorrhage,  1 — hooping  cough,  2 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — intemperance,  1 — in- 
fantile diseases,  8 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1 — marasmus,  6 — measles,  -1 — smallpox,  1 — disease 
of  the  throat.  1 — unknown  ,  2. 

Under  5  years,  53 — between  5  and  20  years,  5— between  20  and  iO  years,  14— between  40 
and  60  years,  12 — over  60  years,  5.    Americans,  44;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  45. 

Corresponding  week  last  year,  205  deaths,  including  61  by  cholera. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.- 
The  Medical  Lectures  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity will  commence  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Collesce  in  Boston,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  No- 
vember. 

Ohstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Wal- 
ter Channing,  M.D. 
Materia  Medica  and  Clinical  Medicine,  by  Jacob 

BiGKLOW,  M.D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  John  Ware, 
M.D. 

Pathological  Anatomy,  by  John  B.  S.  Jackson, 
M.D. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  Oliver  W.  Holmes, 
M.D. 

Principles  and  Operations  of  Surgery,  by  Henry 

J.  BlGELOW,  M.D. 

Chemistry,  by  E.  N.  Horsford,  M.D. 

Clinical  Lectures  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  three  times  a  week,  by  the  professors  of 
Clinical  Medicine  and  of  Surgery.  Surgical  opera- 
tions are  very  numerous,  performed  weekly  in  the 
presence  of  the  class  in  the  operaliiiy:  liicatre.  The 
safe  and  eflfertiiiil  i)racilce  of  (•Ihci  i/.atioii  is  taught 
in  this  School.  l'rn(  li(  ;d  Auatomv  is  amply  pro- 
vided for  by  the  most  liberal  arrangements.  The 
anatomical  mnst-um  is  out^  of  the  lamest  and  richest 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  a  fmid  of  $5,000  for  its 
increase.  Tiie  Eye  and  Ear  Lilirmary  and  other 
chariti:  s  are  open  to  students. 

rci's  (or  t'lie  whole  course,  $S0.  Matriculation,  $3. 
Disse.  tiu;;  Tickt-t,  $j.  Graduation,  $2Q.  Hospital 
and  Library  gratuitous.  ^ 

A  desn  jp'tive  pamphlet  may  be  had  by  application, 
post-paid,  to  David  Clapp,  i'rinter,  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  streets,  Boston. 

Boston,  July,  1850.  July  24— eptL. 

JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.  Session 
of  18)0-51. —The  regular  Course  of  Lecttires  will 
commence  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  October,  and 
continue  until  the  first  day  of  March.  The  Annual 
Commencement  for  conferring  degrees  will  beheld 
early  in  March,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
as  formerly. 

Roiw.KY  DiiNGLisoN,  M.D.,  Prof.  of  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  ifcc. 

RoBURT  M.  Huston,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Me- 
dica  and  General  Therapeutics. 

Jo-sEPii  Pancoast,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  General,  De- 
scriptive, and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

John  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Tho.mas  D.  Mutter,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Institutes 
and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

FRANitLiN  Bache,  M.D.,  Prof.  of  Chemistry. 

Ellerslie  Wallace,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  during  the  Course,  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal cases  will  l)e  investigated,  prescriiied  for,  and 
lectured  on  before  the  class.  During  t!ie  past  year, 
seventeen  hundreil  and  three  cases  were  treated, 
and  tivf>  hundred  and  nine  operations  performed. 
Amongst  tliese  were  many  major  operations— as  am 
putation  of  the  tliigh,  leg,  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint, 
removal  of  the  parotid,  mammae,  <kc.,  lithotomy 
and  lithontripsy. 

Tlic  f-ectur(\s  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the 
student  to  attend  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice 
and  ijC'-tares  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

On  and  after  llie  1st  of  October,  the  dissecting 
rooms  will  be  o|)an,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  the  Demonstrator. 

Ffic.<f.— Matriculation,  which  is  paid  only  once,  .<!.5. 
Each  Professor,  Si!l5— .•^105.   Graduation,  $30.  The 
number  of  Stu<[ents  during  the  last  Session  was  51lj  ; 
and  of  Graduates,  211.       R.  M.  HUSTON,  M.D., 
Dran  of  the  Faculty,  No.  1  Girard  st. 

Philadelphia,  July,mi).  July  10-tOlO 

PHII-BRICK  &  TRAFTON  manufacture  and 
have  for  sale  to  the  Profession,  Iodides  of  lead, 
zinc,  mercury,  arsenic,  sulphur,  iron,  &c.  Iron  (by 
Hyrdogen)-,  Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron  ;  Syrup  lod. 
Iron;  Hyd.  Per.  0\.  Ferri  (antidote  for  arsenic) ;  Va- 
lerianate of  Iron;  Citrates,  Tartrates,  &c. 

All  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  preparations 
made  to  order.  New  preparations.  Chemical  Tests, 
&c.   ItiO  Washington  st.,  Boston.        March  6— tf 

VAC'CINE  VIRUS.— Physicians  in  any  section  of 
the  United  States,  can  procure  ten  Quills  charged 
with  Pure  Vaccine  Virus  by  return  of  mail,  on  ad- 
dressing the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  enclosing  one  dollar,  post  paid,  without 
which  no  letter  will  be  taken  from  the  office.  Feb.8. 


ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.-The  next  an- 
nual  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  October,  and  will  continue  sixteen 
weeks. 

Aldev  M\n(  H,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

T.  HoMi^vN  Wkvh,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica.  ' 

Jamks  I\1(  N  vi  KiHTON,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  fthulicine. 

JvEwis  C.  Beck,  M.I).,  Prof,  of  Cluimistry. 

Ebenezer  Emmons,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
Natural  History. 

James  H.  Armsry,  M.I).,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 

Thomas  Hun,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Amos  Dean,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  fees  for  a  full  Course  of  Lectures  are  $'20.  The 
Matriculation  fee  is  $5.   (Jraduation  fee,  %2i). 

Those  who  wish  for  further  information,  or  for 
circulars,  will  address  a  letter  (post  paid)  to  the  Re- 
gistrar. THOMAS  HUN,  Registrar. 

Julys— tL 

BOYLSTON  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  Incorpo- 
rated INKrcii,  1847.— Th{5  regular  course  of  in- 
struction in  this  Institution  for  the  ensuing  term, 
will  bc^gin  on  the  1st  of  September. 

Instruction  is  givt;n  daily  in  tiic  various  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  by  means  of  recitations  and  lec- 
tures, aided  by  the  use  of  i)lat(  s  and  anatomical  pre- 
l)aratious  and  the cvaminal ion  ot  patients.  The  stu- 
dents ofthis  School  may  atliaul  daily  the  medical  visit 
at  tlie  House  of  Industry,  whose  hospitals  contain  a 
large  number  of  patients,  presenting  every  variety 
of  disease,  of  children  as  well  as  of  adults,  including 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  ausculta- 
tion and  percussion,  and  the  study  of  contagious  dis- 
eases. The  opportunities  for  clinical  study  which 
this  Hospital  afibrds,  are  fully  equal  to  any  in  the 
city. 

All  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  any  medical  students 
at  the  Massachusetts  (Jeneral  Hospital  and  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  are  free  also  to  the  pupils  of  this 
School. 

DISSECTION. 

This  School  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  private  dis- 
secting room,  where  especial  attention  is  paid  to  the 
study  of  practical  anatomy.  Subjects  will  be  provid- 
ed, on  which  students  may  operate,  under  the  direc- 
tio«i  of  the  instructers  in  surgery  and  anatomy. 

EYE  AND  EAR. 

A  special  course  of  lectures  on  the  Eye,  illustrated 
by  cases,  will  be  given,  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Williams.  Another  special  course  on 
the  Ear,  similarly  illustrated,  will  be  given  by  Dr.  E. 
H.  Clarke. 

Ample  opportunities  will  be  furnished  for  practi- 
cal obstetrics. 

The  students  will  have  admission  to  several  excel- 
lent private  libraries  for  reference.  The  daily  reci- 
tations and  lectures  are  of  the  most  thorough  and 
practical  character. 

The  room  of  the  School,  in  the  Liberty  Tree  Block, 
corner  of  Essex  and  Washington  Streets,  is  con- 
stantly open  for  the  use  of  students.  It  is  furnished 
with  the  large  anatomical  plates  of  Bougery  and  Ja- 
cob, with  a  cabinet  of  preparations  and  articles  of 
the  materia  medica. 

George  H.  Gay,  M.D.,  Instructer  in  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

Wm.  Henry  Thayer,  M.D.,  Instructer  in  Patho- 
logy and  Legal  Medicine. 

John  Bacon,  Jr.,  M.D. ,  Instructer  in  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology. 

Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D.,  Instructer  in  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Chas.  E.  Buckingham,  M.D.,  Instructer  in  Ob- 
stetrics and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Henry  G.  Clark,  M.D.,  Instructer  in  Operative 
and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Henry  W.  Williams,  M.D.,  Instructer  in  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

For  terms,  apply  to  E.  H.  Clarke,  M.D.,  2  Harrison 
Avenue.        WINSLOW  LEWIS,  M.D.,  PresH. 


Boston,  August,  1850. 


Aug.  14— ep3m. 


DENTAL  AND  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS.- 
D.  Walther  <fe  Co.,  successors  to  N.  Hunt, 
manufacture  and  have  for  sale  all  kinds  of  Surgical 
and  Dental  Instruments  and  Implements.  . 

Old  Instruments  ground,  polished  and  repaired,  at 
the  shortest  notice. 
Orders  will  be  attended  to  with  promptness. 
May  22— tf        128  Washington  street,  vp  stairs. 

HYDRARGYRUM   CUM   MAGNESIA.  -  This 
new  article  of  medicine  just  received  and  for 
sale  by  PHILBRICK  &  TRAFTON 

Sept.  26— tf.  160  Washington  st. 
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PLACENTAL  PRESENTATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  case  of  difficult  parturition  is  at  your  disposal. 

Called  August  6th,  1850,  to  attend  Mrs.  I.  D.,  in  labor  with  her  se- 
cond child  at  eight  months.  I  attended  her  with  her  first,  and  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  it  except  that  it  was  tedious,  and  the  child  was  de- 
livered dead.  Habit  plethoric,  and  constitution  above  the  standard  value 
of  Yankee  women  in  general.  On  my  arrival,  found  she  had  had  uterine 
pains  for  three  or  four  days,  accompanied  with  sudden  gushes  of  blood, 
and  from  appearances  she  must  have  lost  a  considerable  quantity,  her 
vital  strength  being  much  reduced.  The  os  uteri  was  dilated  so  as  to 
admit  the  index  finger,  and  the  vagina  stufl^ed  with  coagula,  but  1  did  not 
learn  the  exact  presentation  on  the  first  examination.  Pains  irregular, 
feeble  and  ineffectual,  and  hemorrhage  increasing  with  every  contraction 
of  the  uterus.  I  enjoined  perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  applied 
the  tampon  wet  in  cold  alum  water,  and  waited  further  efforts  of  nature. 
On  the  second  examination,  two  hours  from  the  first,  the  os  uteri  being 
more  fully  dilated,  I  could  feel  the  thin  edge  of  the  placenta  lying  upon 
the  right  and  over  the  os  uteri,  partially  detached,  and  forming  some 
obstruction  to  the  descent  of  the  bag  of  waters.  The  hemorrhage  was 
now  almost  constant,  augmented  about  every  ten  minutes  by  a  dull  inac- 
tive pain.  Patient  calls  for  stimulants  and  fresh  air,  has  syncope,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  tremulous  pulse,  and  a  blanched  countenance.  I  began  to 
feel  anxious  for  her  safety,  and  so  informed  her  friends.  I  had  previously 
determined  on  Simpson's  method  of  delivering  the  placenta  first,  provid- 
ed J  could  keep  the  flooding  under  control  by  appropriate  treatment. 
I  adininistered  some  diffusible  stimulants,  with  camphor  and  ammonia, 
applied  a  towel  wet  in  cold  vinegar  and  water  to  the  abdomen,  and 
once  more  resorted  to  the  plug.  She  rallied  for  awhile,  say  half  an 
hour,  when  her  pains  became  harder  and  more  expulsive,  attended  with 
increased  flooding.  I  now  ruptured  the  membranes,  with  a  view  to  in- 
duce contraction  on  the  body  of  the  child.  The  funis  came  down,  the 
head  refusing  to  engage  within  the  strait,  and  placenta  still  partially  ad- 
herent. Her  pains,  instead  of  being  increased,  died  away  ;  and  I  should 
have  given  her  a  full  dose  of  ergot,  but  I  had  none  at  my  immediate 
command.  I  feared  further  loss  of  blood  would  exhaust  my  patient  be- 
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yond  restoration.  I  could  now  hardly  think  of  saving  the  child,  and 
as  I  thought  the  artificial  separation  of  the  placenta  would  occasion  more 
hemorrhage  than  the  operation  of  turning,  I  determined  on  the  latter  as 
the  best  chance  for  the  mother.  I  was  solicited  to  wait,  as  my  friend, 
Dr.  Jewett,  of  New  Haven,  had  been  sent  for,  but  his  arrival  could  not 
be  expected  short  of  two  hours,  and  I  had'  no  time  to  lose.  1  passed 
my  right  hand,  well  smeared  with  olive  oil,  without  any  difficulty,  through 
the  OS  uteri.  The  feet  were  high  up  in  the  fundus.  I  seized  one  and 
brought  it  down,  after  its  eluding  my  grasp  a  third  time,  so  powerfully 
did  the  introduction  of  my  hand  stiinulate  uterine  contraction.  Dashing 
a  basin  of  cold  water  on  the  bowels,  I  soon  succeeded  in  delivering  the 
child  (dead),  the  after-birth  immediately  following.  The  woman  lay  in 
a  pool  of  blood,  but  not  even  a  teaspoonful  escaped  the  uterus  after  the 
placenta  came  away.  Re-action  came  on  slowly,  and  she  recovered  as 
women  in  ordinary  labor,  except  there  was  entire  absence  of  the  lochia. 

Remarks. — The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  was  I  justified,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  in  forcing  delivery,  or  should  1  have  waited  fur- 
ther efforts  of  nature,  using  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  stop  the  he- 
morrhage, at  the  same  time  promoting  expulsion  of  the  placenta  ?  In 
this  age  of  reform,  there  is  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  in  partial  or  complete  placental  presentation,  attended  with 
alarming  hemorrhage.  From  the  days  of  Ambrose  Pare  down  to  those 
of  Velpeau,  a  period  of  near  two  hundred  years,  the  standard  practice 
among  distinguished  accoucheurs  has  been  to  turn  and  deliver.  But 
some  recent  practical  writers,  more  especially  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, have  attempted  to  show,  with  much  plausibility,  that  an  oppo- 
site course  is  more  safe,  and  consequently  should  meet  with  more  general 
adoption,  viz.,  to  detach  and  deliver  the  placenta  first,  and  then  let  the 
labor  proceed  as  in  ordinary  cases.  We  know  that  flooding  generally 
ceases  after  removal  of  the  placenta,  especially  if  it  be  effected  by  the 
powers  of  nature.  A  case  is  reported  in  Duncan's  Annals,  where  the 
placenta  was  delivered  four  hours  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child — an- 
other in  Denman's  work,  where  its  expulsion  preceded  the  child  one  hour  ^ 
and  similar  cases  are  scattered  through  the  various  periodicals,  with  like  re- 
sults and  the  mothers  doing  well — the  flooding  ceasing  suddenly  on  the 
extraction  of  the  placenta.  But  general  rules  cannot  be  deduced  from  a 
practice  which  has  terminated  successfully  in  a  few  instances,  because 
the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed  have  not  occurred.  Dr.  Radford 
records  a  case  similar  to  the  one  1  have  reported,  where  he  detached 
and  removed  the  placenta,  but  had  to  turn  and  deliver  the  child  to  save 
the  mother  from  instant  death.  Tiie  tearing  away  the  adherent  pla- 
cental mass  must  lay  bare  the  orifices  of  more  bleeding  vessels  ;  and 
while  the  child  is  retained  in  utero  and  there  is  absence  of  pain,  the 
mother  must  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  arrest  of  hemor- 
rhage in  a  great  degree  necessarily  depends  on  the  process  of  contraction. 
Tiiis  is  our  sheet  anchor,  over  which,  however,  we  have  no  certain  con- 
trol, unless  by  manual  interference. 

The  argument  for  adopting  the  new  practice  in  placental  presenta- 
tionsj  is  drawn  from  the  large  number  of  maternal  deaths  said  to  occur  iu 
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the  old.  In  1845,  Dr.  Simpson  published  a  table,  giving  131  maternal 
deatfis  in  399  cases  of  this  presentation — about  33  per  cent. ;  a  mor- 
tality equal  to  that  accompanying  the  Csesarean  operation.  This  is 
shown  to  be  wilfully  inaccurate,  and  Dr.  Lee  cites  numerous  reports  in 
favor  of  the  existing  practice.  Dr.  Merriman  reports  17  maternal  deaths 
in  7S  cases  of  placental  presentation,  where  turning  was  either  performed 
or  attempted  to  he;  Dr.  Portal,  I  in  18;  Dr.  Lee,  10  in  50;  Dr. 
Ashwell,  2  in  20  ;  Dr.  Newnham,  1  in  13  ;  and  others  of  like  success, 
and  all  of  these  authors  agree  in  the  opinion  that  if  turning  had  been 
pprforiTied  earlier,  many  more  of  the  mothers  might  have  been  saved. 
Tlie  truth  is,  cases  may  occur  under  this  form  of  presentation  where  the 
circumstances  would  justify  and  call  for  the  prior  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  happen  where  the  condition  of  the 
mother  is  such  that  no  practice  short  of  turning  would  be  compatible 
with  her  safety. 

Mr.  Editor,  considering  myself  as  among  the  laity  of  the  profession, 
I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  presume  to  instruct  its  older  and  better-informed 
members,  and  did  not  think  of  troubling  you  with  so  lengthy  an  article 
when  1  took  up  my  pen  to  report  the  above  case.  Every  day's  expe- 
rience, however,  in  the  varied  responsibilities  of  the  healing  art,  shows 
me,  more  and  more,  the  necessity  of  reliance  upon  general  principles, 
modified  to  ineet  the  exigencies  of  individual  cases,  rather  than  upon  set 
rules  of  practice  laid  down  in  books.  The  wisdom  of  ages,  and  the 
routine  of  long  experience,  are  of  little  avail  in  urgent  cases,  unless  the 
judgment  rather  than  the  dexterity  of  the  practitioner  controls  and  governs 
all  his  efforts.  The  far-seeing  eye  of  the  philosopher  may  dive  with 
unerring  certainty  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  ;  the  student  of  midnight 
toil  may  recount,  with  just  pride  and  boast,  the  treasures  of  learning; 
and  the  cunriing  politician  may  outstrip  his  peers  in  climbino^  the  ladder 
of  distinction  ;  but  the  useful  though  noble  calling  of  the  humble  vota- 
ries of  medicine  demands,  in  the  hour  of  stern  necessity,  another  and 
far  more  dificalt  exercise  of  the  mind.  A.  Beardsley. 

Birmingham,  Ct.,  Aug.  Slst,  1850. 


ABSCESS  OF  THE  TIBIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  practical  consideration  of  the  following  cases  induces  me  to 
offer  them  for  publication. 

The  first  patient,  a  young  man,  28  years  of  age,  informed  me  that 
when  5  years  old  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense  pain  in  the 
knee  and  ankle-joints.  Retraction  of  the  leg  ensued,  and  finally  an  ab- 
scess formed  at  the  upper  third  of  the  tibia,  which  broke  spontaneously 
and  continued  an  open  ulcer  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  then  healed. 
Minute  spiculaj  of  bone  were  occasionally  discharged,  but  the  motions 
of  the  leg  were  fully  regained  He  was  ever  afterwards  subject  to  pe- 
riodical attacks  of  severe  pain,  and  the  tibia  became  unduly  enlarged. 
When  he  was  11  years  old,  an  abscess  formed  for  the  second  time, 
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ending,  as  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  protracted  ulcer  and  slight  exfolia- 
tion. It  finally  healed,  and  never  recurred  again.  During  the  subse- 
quent period  of  seventeen  years,  the  case  was  characterized  by  sudden 
invasions  of  intense  pain  in  the  knee  and  ankle  joints,  and  in  the  seat 
of  the  former  ulcerations,  vv^hich  were  followed  by  irregular  intervals  of 
rest,  when  the  patient  resumed  his  avocations.  Meanwhile  the  bone  was 
permanently  enlarged,  but  the  knee  and  ankle  joints  were  never  in  the 
least  degree  diseased. 

In  considering  the  pathology  of  this  distressing  disease,  I  could  not 
suppose  it  to  be  due  merely  to  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  periosteum 
of  the  tibia,  but  rather  to  an  inflammatory  action  existing  somewhere  in 
its  interior.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  analogy  to  certain  case^ 
reported  by  Mr.  Brodie,  twenty  years  ago.  The  essential  features  of 
his  cases  consisted  in  the  persistency  of  the  disease,  enduring  for  many 
years,  in  its  irregular  intervals  of  pain  and  rest,  in  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
bone,  and  in  the  tenseness  ,anci  redness  of  the  integuments  and  the 
adhesions  of  these  tissues  to  the  bone.  In  iliese  respects  the  present 
case  corresponded  with  singular  accuracy. 

Acting  upon  Mr.  Brodie's  method  of  cure,  the  patient  being  chloro- 
formed, I  dissected  up  the  diseased  integuments  and  exposed  the  surface 
of  the  bone.  A  small  space,  denuded  of  periosteum,  was  selected  for 
the  application  of  the  trephine.  When  this  instrument  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  seven  lines,  I  broke  out  the  circular  portion  of  bone,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  that  I  had  exposed  an  oblong  cavity,  entirely  filled 
with  pus.  Upon  cleaning  this  cavity,  it  was  found  to  be  more  than  an 
inch  in  length  by  more  than  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  Its  form  was  cy- 
lindrical, with  rounded  extremities.  Its  surface  was  smooth  ;  it  had  no 
connection  with  the  medullary  canal,  but  existed  in  the  solid  texture 
of  the  bone,  which  had  attained  a  thickness  three  limes  greater  than 
occurs  in  the  normal  state,  and  was  nearly  as  dense  as  ivory. 

It  is  gratifyini*  to  add,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  young  man  were  in- 
stantaneously relieved,  and  have  never  returned.  The  cavity  filled  by 
ossific  deposit,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  tibia  will  entirely  disappear. 

Another  case  occurred  in  a  young  man,  25  years  old,  but  the  result 
was  disastrous.  When  13  years  old,  he  received  a  violent  blow  upon  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  tibia,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  was  una- 
ble to  walk  upon  the  affected  limb,  and  from  tliis  injury  he  was  confined 
for  the  space  of  five  weeks.  This  was  the  conmiencement  of  a  suc- 
cession of  intervals  of  distressing  pain  in  the  part,  which  has  continued 
with  increased  severity  during  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  The  parox- 
ysms of  pain  in  the  tibia  embraced  several  days,  and  were  attended  with 
retraction  of  the  leg.  The  pain  was  invariably  more  severe  in  the  night. 
Four  years  ago  he  was  confined  during  the  entire  winter.  Two  years 
ago,  however,  he  was  for  a  long  time  pretty  free  from  pain,  but  during  the 
last  six  months  he  has  been  subject  to  excruciating  pain  full  one  half  of 
the  time.  With  the  exception  of  this  disease,  his  health  has  always  been 
perfectly  good. 

Upon  examining  the  limb,  the  disproportion  between  external  appear- 
ances and  the  disease  was  very  striking.    The  upper  extremity  of  the 
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tibia  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  there  was  a  small  red  spot  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bone  four  inches  from  the  top,  which  appeared  to 
have  a  fistulous  opening,  but  did  not  admit  the  probe  deeper  than  the 
bone,  which  was  excavated  in  a  cup-like  cavity.  As  in  the  foregoing 
case,  the  integuments  were  thickened,  inflamed,  indurated,  and  adherenjt 
to  ihe  bone.  Theie  never  had  been  exfoliation  or  ulceration,  and  the 
superficial  cavity  in  the  bone  appeared  to  be  formed  by  the  hypertro- 
phy being  more  excessive  in  the  surrounding  parts.  Believing  this  dis- 
ease to  have  its  seat  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  bone,  1  deter- 
mined to  search  for  it  by  making  a  free  opening  into  its  interior.  Con-r 
sequently,  after  turning  up  the  integuments,  I  applied  the  tiephine  to  the 
full  depth  of  its  rim,  but  this  did  not  reveal  a  cavity,  which,  however, 
was  found  by  continuing  the  opening  in  an  oblique  direction  with  a  bit, 
the  small  aperture  of  which  did  not  allow  further  exploration. 

The  pain  that  characterized  this  disease  never  returned,  and  bis  re- 
covery, until  the  tenth  day,  was  rapid.  At  this  time  he  injudiciously 
paid  a  visit  to  friends  living  at  some  distance,  and  indulged  freely  in  eat- 
ing, subjecting  himself  to  undue  exercise,  and  took  cold.  Some  days  af- 
ter this,  he  experienced  a  stiffness  in  the  movements  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  he  ascribed  to  his  cold,  but  the  entire  system  was  gradually  seized 
with  tetanus.  During  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  days  its  violence  did  not 
preclude  the  expectation  of  recovery,  but  it  finally  became  irresistible, 
and  destroyed  the  patient  about  three  weeks  from  its  first  invasion. 

Greenfield,  Sept.  5,  1850.  James  Deane. 


POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY^ 

[Coinmunicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Under  the  above  head,  a  writer  in  your  Journal  of  Aug.  21,  pronounces 
popular  phi/siology  in  common  schools,  and  common  lecture  rooms,  a 
nuisance ;  the  lecturers  a  set  of  vagabonds,  with  humbug  mannikins, 
preaching  their  balderdash  physiology  ;  and  those  who  hear  them  a  set 
of  flats^  with  protruded  eyes  and  open  mouths  that  threaten  to  swallow 
something  more  palpable  than  instruction.  Now  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  lecturers  or  manniJdns  have  visited  the  good  town  of  Lynn,  or 
what  kind  of  a  gaping  crowd  have  there  listened  to  the  gull-catcher  ; 
but  I  do  know  that  Dr.  Azoux's  mannikins  are  no  humbug,  and  that 
gentlemen  of  good  character,  who  are  an  honor  to  our  profession,  have 
been,  and  still  are,  lecturing  on  physiology,  to  audiences  composed  not 
of  the  rabble,  but  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  intelligence  and  respecta- 
bility. How  soon  our  State  Legislatures  will  pass  laws  to  set  such  per- 
sons to  "  picking  stones,  or  oakum,^'  I  do  not  know. 

Believing,  with  Dr.  G.,  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  " 
(and  the  less  the  more  dangerous),  and  believing  that  medical  quackery 
thrives  and  fattens  upon  ignorance,  I  have  always  hailed  popular  lecturers 
on  physiology  with  pleasure,  and  advocated  its  study  in  common  schools. 
Give  a  valuable  watch  to  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of  its  structure,  and 
if  it  stops  running  he  may  try  to  repair  it  himself,  or  apply  to  a  black- 
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smith  for  advice  ;  but  let  him  see  its  wlieels,  and  learn  something  of  its 
movements,  and  he  would  neither  meddle  with  it  himself,  nor  allow  any- 
one but  a  regular  watchmaker  to  repair  it.  Let  a  person  study  the  struc- 
ture of  the  and  understand  the  function  of  respiration,  and  would 
he  live  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  or  compress  the  lungs 
with  corsets  till  reduced  to  half  their  original  capacity  r  Or  when  tlie 
kmgs  are  diseased,  would  he  fall  into  the  patent  medicine  gull-traps,  be- 
lieving that  "consumption  can  be  cured  in  its  last  stages"?  Let  a 
man  become  acquainted  with  the  function  of  digestion,  the  delicate  coats 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  let  him  learn  that  alcoliol  and  other  fluids 
are  absorbed,  and  pass  through  the  circulation  into  the  whole  system  ; 
and  would  it  not  lead  him  to  avoid  improper  food  and  drink,  and  thus 
preserve  his  health  ?  And  when  diseased,  would  he  pour  patent  medi- 
cines into  those  delicate  organs,  or  apply  for  advice  to  a  quark  who  did 
not  know  whether  his  stomach  and  liver  were  above  or  below  the  dia- 
phragm ?  In  short,  does  not  every  fact  which  a  man  understands  in  rela- 
tion to  physiology,  enable  him  the  better  to  detect  quackery  and  im- 
posture in  the  ireattnent  of  disease? 

And  wliy  should  not  physiology  be  taught  in  our  cotnmon  schools, 
and  in  all  schools  ?  Why  should  not  the  child  v/ho  has  learned  the  lo- 
cation of  the  rivers  and  streams  on  our  globe,  learn  something  also  of 
those  beautiful  life-giving  streams,  flowing  in  his  own  arteries  and  veins  ? 
Why  not  study  the  structure  and  location  of  the  difl^erent  bones,  muscles 
and  nerves,  and  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  location 
of  the  mountains,  continents,  oceans  and  islands  of  the  earth  ?  Wfiy 
not  learn  something  of  the  laws  of  health  and  disease,  relating  to  his 
own  being,  as  well  as  the  laws  that  bind  the  universe  together,  which 
relate  to  the  distant  planet,  or  the  chemical  affinities  of  matter? 

We  may  invoke  the  State,  or  school  committees,  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  knowledge.  But  it  won't  do  ;  we  live  in  the  wrong  centuiy.  "  Know- 
ledge is  power,"  and  people  are  finding  it  out.  Physiology  unU  be  taught 
in  our  schools,  and  lectures  will  be  deliveied,  and  people  will  hear  them. 
And  as  knowledge  is  increased  on  this  subject,  the  well-educated  physician 
will  be  more  and  more  respected  and  appreciated  ;  while  (juackery  and 
medical  humbugs  will  retire  before  the  light  of  science  and  truth. 

Ausabie  Forks,  K  Y.,  Aug.  1850.  '  Wm.  W.  Finch,  M.D. 


LETTERS   FROM  GERVIANY. 

FROM     THE    KOITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THIS  JOURNAL. 

The  degradation  of  women  here  is  an  outrage  upon  humanity  ;  a  State 
cannot  be  secure,  politically,  that  does  not  acknowledge  the  claims 
of  the  gentle  sex.  Where  they  are  beasts  of  burden,  the  men  are  fierce 
and  quarrelsome,  and  armies  are  the  only  resort  in  times  of  peace,  to 
keep  the  people  in  subjection  to  governtnent.  All  these  little  fractional 
parts  of  an  empire,  therefore,  are  overrim  with  soldiers,  whose  mainte- 
nance is  felt  to  be  oppressive.    Place  the  women,  in  the  humblest  out- 
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skirts  of  society,  in  their  true  position,  and  civilization  would  advance. 
But  the  doctrine  is  not  acknowledged  here.  They  have  imposed  upon 
women  ihe  whole  drudgery  of  the  rural  districts,  even  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  in  France,  as  well  as  among  all  the  continental  powers,  it  is  difficult 
to  define  wliat  they  are  not  ol)liged  to  do.  In  Liverpool,  poor  women 
are  seen  in  the  streets  gathering  up,  with  their  hands,  manure,  on  the 
sale  of  which  they  are  dependent  for  tlieir  food.  What  a  perpetual 
strife,  to  eke  out  existence  clay  after  day — witii  tlie  cravings  of  hunger 
never  satisfied  !  Is  it  strange,  tlien,  that  deeds  of  all  hues  of  wicked- 
ness, pollution  and  irreligion,  should  be  predotninant,  where  the  great  and 
all-absorbing  thought  is  food  or  starvation.  While  viewing  a  group  of 
peasants  with  prodigious  burdens  on  their  heads,  and  reflecting  upon 
their  fine  upright  forms,  and  freedom  from  any  of  those  spinal  distor- 
tions which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  upper  classes,  where 
there  is  perfect  exemption  from  servile  labor,  the  query  arose — why 
would  it  not  be  philosophical  to  subject  patients  with  these  complaints, 
to  similar  discipline,  but  without  the  moral  degradation  alluded  to  ?  Every 
muscle  in  the  body  would  be  thus  put  in  action,  and  the  vertebrae  thus 
find  infinitely  more  support,  than  when  harnessed  in  metallic  corslets,  or 
strapped  down  upon  an  inclined  plane.  Some  bold,  enterprising  surgeon, 
who  may  start  a  new  system  of  practice,  based  on  this  suggestion,  may 
find  fiimself  a  successful  operator,  in  cases  where  others  have  totally 
failed.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  peasant  woman,  accustomed  from  early 
childhood,  to  balancing  tubs,  baskets,  buckets,  isLc,  on  her  head,  who 
was  deformed  ?  They  become  such  experts  that  they  readily  raise  a 
tub  of  water,  holding  two  pailsful,  of  fifteen  quarts  each,  to  the  top  of 
their  own  head,  without  assistance,  and  walk  off  without  spilling  a  drop. 

Having  already  spoken  of  Weisbaden,  the  Spa  of  Nassau,  one  of  the 
great  gathering  places  of  idlers,  valetudinarians,  strangers  and  gamblers,  a 
paragraph  may  be  acceptable  on  Heidelberg — the  seat  of  a  thriving 
German  university,  inferior  to  no  other,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to 
Bonn,  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  on  the  Rhine,  between  Coblentz  and 
Cologne.  Perhaps  there  may  be  five  hundred  students  in  town,  board- 
ing wherever  they  can  find  accommodations.  A  more  rough,  unwashed, 
boisterous  set  of  fellows,  could  not  be  found.  Beer-drinking  is  a  lesson 
they  speedily  master,  after  matriculation,  which  is  estimated  next  in 
rank  to  cutting  off  noses  with  a  short-sword  blade,  on  the  least  provoca- 
tion, when  over  their  cups.  At  the  lectures  on  law,  history,  physics, 
chemistry,  philosophy,  &lc.  &c.,  it  is  impossible  not  to  acquire  some  use- 
ful knowledge  ;  but  the  genuine  scholars  are  unquestionably  very  few. 
If  they  learn  thoroughly  what  is  oflfered  them  in  the  classes,  then  they 
are  well  taught ;  but  a  better  discipline  than  pertains  to  any  of  the  Ger- 
man colleges  yet  visited,  would  beget  more  confidence  in  the  system 
of  education  which  at  present  characterizes  them.  As  every  stone  and 
board  in  Heidelberg  wears  the  aspect  of  age,  so  does  the  university — a 
single  building,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  antiquated  houses,  and  still 
older  hills.  The  whole  town  is  located  in  a  gorge,  on  the  little  river 
Neckar,  that  runs  rapidly  along  between  the  mountains.  Several  of  the 
professors  are  eminently  distinguished  in  literature,  and  as  expounders  of 
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the  laws  of  nations.  Some  of  the  private  anatomical  collections  are 
good  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  be  excited  to  admiration  by  these  small 
cabinets,  with  all  their  merits,  after  having  examined  those  of  London, 
Paris,  Leyden,  Sic.  ?  Two  objects  in  Heidelberg  absorb  nearly  all  the  at- 
tention travellers  have  to  bestow,  viz.,  the  vast  ruins  of  a  mighty  castle, 
overhanging  the  town,  and  the  big  tun  or  giant  cask.  As  all  dilapidated 
castles,  abbeys  and  monasteries  look  pretty  nearly  alike,  a  description  of 
this  will  be  omitted,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  master-piece  of  cooper- 
age may  have  more  attention.  In  the  first  place  it  is  33  feet  long  by 
24  in  diameter,  made  of  staves,  holding  383,000  bottles  of  wine,  equal 
to  more  hogsheads  than  it  is  safe  to  mention.  Three  years  were  required 
to  make  it — and  the  object  of  the  Elector  Charles  Theodore,  by  whose 
order  it  was  set  up  and  finished  in  1751,  just  ninety-nine  years  ago,  be- 
ing to  have  it  an  emblem  of  a  rich  vine  country,  three  times  it  has 
been  filled  with  wine.  By  the  side  of  this  wooden  monstrosity,  is  an- 
other of  considerable  capacity,  held  together  by  German  magic  for  aught 
any  one  knows,  not  having  a  hoop  upon  it.  Fronting  both,  is  the  sta- 
tue of  the  Duke's  fool,  who  is  represented  to  have  drank  eighteen  bottles 
of  wine  daily,  to  the  age  of  90  !  Some  ancient,  but  grotesque  statuary, 
of  long-forgotten  warriors,  in  coats  of  mail,  stare  at  the  throng  of  pedes- 
trians, from  their  high  niches  above. 

Baden  is  said  to  be  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  German  waterino; 
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places.  A  description  of  it  need  not  be  long,  although  to  the  philoso- 
pher, the  geologist  and  the  cosmopolite,  it  must  always  be  considered 
one  of  the  marked  places  of  the  earth.  Other  tourists  would  perhaps 
dwell  with  delight  upon  the  excellent  hotels,  the  rides,  the  balls,  the  mu- 
sic that  greets  one  at  the  morning  dawn  ;  but  being  a  sober,  matter-of- 
fact  observer,  nothing  beyond  a  plain  description  of  the  thermal  water, 
and  the  people  who  ostensibly  wend  their  way  to  the  terminus  of  the 
railroad  for  the  water,  can  be  expected  from  this  source.  Baden-Ba- 
den is  in  a  hollow,  surrounded,  on  three  sides,  by  mountains.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  who  has  a  residence  in  a  queer- 
looking,  half-dilapidated  palace,  that  commands  the  village.  His  capital 
is  Carlsruhe,  twenty  miles  distant,  where  the  Court  has  a  location  most 
of  the  year.  The  houses  are  about  six  hundred  in  number,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  of  them  being  hotels,  lodgings,  or  to  let,  and  rent  is  ex- 
cessively high  during  the  summer  season.  There  are  eleven  hot  springs, 
gushing  out  from  the  sides  of  the  hills — the  temperature  being  158J°  F. 
Stop-cocks  are  placed  in  the  walls  in  some  of  the  narrow  lanes,  where 
the  poor  draw  the  water,  steam.ing  hot,  for  washing  clothing,  and  ordi- 
nary domestic  purposes.  Passing  through  a  paved  street  the  other  day, 
w  ater  was  noticed  to  be  boiling  up  in  jets — smoking  like  a  boiling  tea- 
kettle— between  the  stones.  One  spring  only,  however,  is  conducted 
through  pipes  to  a  magnificent  drink-house,  cooled  somewhat  on  the 
passage,  where  all  company  centres.  As  at  Saratoga,  Ballston,  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  the  Blue  Licks  in  Kentucky,  every  variety 
of  enchantment  is  provided.  Such  music — such  luxuries — at  prices, 
too,  appalling  to  ordinary  purse  holders.  The  water  of  one  of  the  springs, 
issuing  from  a  crevice  in  some  quartz  rocks,  is  so  intensely  heated,  that 
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pigs  are  scalded  in  it  to  remove  their  bristles,  and  fowls  for  loosening 
their  feathers.  The  water  contains,  according  to  Sulzer,  muriate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  muriate  of  lime,  muriate  of  magnesia,  oxide  of 
iron  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  taste  is  very  slightly  saline.  If,  how- 
ever, it  were  handed  to  a  person  who  had  no  knowledge  of  its  origin,  it 
would  be  considered  simply  hot  water.  Thousands  of  visiters  arrive  for 
pleasure,  to  one  who  comes  for  heath.  Of  all  the  gambling  establish- 
ments on  the  globe,  tliere  can  be  very  few  superior  of  those  of  Ba- 
den-Baden. Take  away  the  roulette  tables,  the  rouge  et  noir,  and 
farewell  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Leopold  the  Duke.  Hours  would 
scarcely  suflice  for  detailing  the  matters  and  things  that  make  this  little 
town  a  perfect  charm  to  a  multitude  of  idlers  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Such  magnificence  of  finish,  as  strikes  the  eye  on  entering 
the  conversation  hall,  the  apartment  where  ladies  and  gentlemen  resort 
from  their  lodgings  to  lounge  away  the  time,  make  it  a  masterpiece  of 
decorative  art.  On  Sunday,  the  ring  of  dollars  and  florins  was  as  loud 
as  on  any  other  day,  the  stakes  as  high,  and  as  many  may  have  been 
ruined  as  on  Saturday  or  Monday.  Protestants  and  Catholics  alternately 
have  services  in  the  same  church  on  the  Sabbath.  Probably  the  one 
considers  the  other  a  source  of  pollution,  but  there  is  no  alternative. 
The  government  is  in  one  man's  hands,  and  from  what  he  decides  there 
is  no  appeal.  The  protestant  strangers  who  spend  millions  in  his  domi- 
nions, must  have  an  altar  an  hour  or  two,  just  to  put  their  consciences 
in  apple-pie  order  in  the  morning,  once  in  seven  days,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  approaching  week.  Not  far  from  the  drink  hall  are  various  an- 
tiquities, worthy  of  a  special  visitation.  Adjoining  the  holy  edifice  is  a 
nunnery,  that  receives  ladies  of  distinction.  In  the  village  cemetery  is  a 
rough  attempt  to  represent  the  garden  of  Gethsemane ;  three  disciples, 
above  the  common  size,  in  reclining  postures,  are  sleeping,  while  the  Sa- 
viour, in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  is  presenting  a  nose-gay  to  a  little  figure 
with  wings,  at  a  higher  elevation  !  A  mile  or  so  from  the  cluster  of  ho- 
tels, is  an  antique  Roman  Catholic  church,  which,  on  two  of  its  altars, 
has  the  skeletons  of  some  renowned  saints,  crowned  with  jewels,  and 
clothed  partially  in  tawdry,  laced,  red-velvet  habits — leaving  the  ribs 
and  spine  exposed,  which  are  literally  covered  with  brilliant  stones. 
Each  bony  finger  and  toe  is  likewise  coated,  to  the  very  extremity,  with 
what  are  apparently  precious  rings.  There  is  one  tablet  on  the  wall, 
bearing  a  record  of  1262,  that  indicates  some  stability  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth  hereabouts,  notwithstanding  the  inhabitants  are  located  over  the 
top  of  a  boiling  cauldron.  Even  before  the  christian  era,  the  Roman 
emperors  erected  luxurious  baths  in  Baden-Baden. 


USE  OF  MANGANESE  IN  ANEMIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — My  attention  having  been  called  to  an  article  in  Braithwaite's  Re- 
trospect, Part  XX.,  on  the  use  of  manganese  in  anaemia  and  other  similar 
affections,  by  M.  Hannon,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  not  be  uninterest- 
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ing  to  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal,  to  know  the  history  of  a  case 
which  has  recently  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  manganese  was  followed  by  the  most  favorable  results,  after 
the  preparations  of  iron  had  signally  failed.    On  the  lOtli  of  May  last 

]  was  called  to  visit  Miss  F  ,  15  years  of  age.    Upon  inquiry,  I 

learned  that  she  had  been  unwell  for  nearly  eighteen  months ;  that  for 
the  past  year  she  had  been  troubled  with  a  slight  cough,  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  emaciation.  Her  friends  at  this  time  had  begun  to  fear  that  she 
was  to  be  the  victim  of  that  fearful  disease,  consumption.  Her  appear- 
ance was  that  of  extreme  anaemia,  countenance  while,  like  wax,  showing 
scarcely  a  trace  of  arterial  circulation  ;  lips  and  conjunctivae  but  slighdy 
reddened  ;  general  muscular  debility  ;  could  walk  but  a  few  steps  with- 
out becoming  much  fatigued  ;  circulation  feeble  ;  venous  murmur  dis- 
tinctly audible  in  cervical  region.  Aortic  murmur  heard  occasionally  ; 
frequent  palpitation  ;  slight  piuns  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  with  head- 
ache and  giddiness  ;  all  of  which  symptoms  indicated  that  condition  of 
blood  known  to  exist  in  anaemic  affections.  Being  informed  by  her  pa- 
rents, that  she  had  taken  the  preparations  of  iron  for  some  time,  under 
the  directions  of  her  former  attendant,  I  at  first  doubted  whether  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  iron  or  not.  I  finally  ordered  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
iron,  and  cod  liver  oil.  This  was  continued  up  to  June  l'2th,  without  any 
perceptible  improvement.  The  muriated  tincture  of  iron  was  now  sub- 
stituted, and  continued  up  to  June  30th.  Seeing  now  no  improvement, 
I  determined  to  try  the  new  remedy,  manganese.  Accordingly  I  ordered 
^  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  manganese,  to  be  given  each  day 
with  a  large  spoonful  of  cod  liver  oil.  This  treatment  was  continued  up 
to  July  15th,  when  the  quantity  was  increased  to  I  teaspoonful. 

July  20th,  the  cough  having  almost  entirely  disappeared,  I  substituted 
for  the  iodide,  carbonate  of  manganese,  which  was  given  in  doses  of  4 
grains,  3  times  a  day,  combined  with  cod  liver  oil  as  before. 

July  31st,  her  appetite  was  much  improved,  pain  nearly  disappeared; 
lips  and  conjunctive  of  a  decided  red  color.  A  slight  redness  was  per- 
ceptible about  the  knuckles,  and  the  countenance  began  to  assume  its 
characteristic  hue. 

August  10th,  countenance  had  continued  to  improve  ;  venous  murmur 
entirely  disappeared ;  appetite  very  good ;  pulse  stronger ;  muscular 
strength  and  energy  remarkably  increased ;  has  had  no  palpitation  for 
several  days,  neither  any  pain. 

August  20th,  the  manganese  was  given  in  doses  of  2  grains,  twice 
a  day,  and  on  the  25th  it  was  discontinued.  The  patient  is  now,  to  all 
appearance,  cured. 

From  my  observation  on  the  effects  of  manganese  in  the  case  above  re- 
lated, it  seems  to  me  its  preparations  exert  a  prompt  and  decided  influ- 
ence over  the  com})osition  of  the  blood  in  anaemic  affections.  With  regard 
to  the  permanency  of  this  change,  time  and  observation  alone  can  deter- 
mine. M.  Hannon  observes,  that  of  all  the  cases  treated  by  him,  in  no 
single  instance  has  he  known  a  relapse  to  occur-  If  observation  should 
confirm  the  utility  of  manganese  in  these  affections,  as  maintained  by  M. 
Hannon,  then,  certainly,  we  have  a  remedy  hitherto  much  desired. 

North  Carver,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1850.  VV.  T.  Erland. 
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[Concluded  from  jiage  98.] 

Third,  Day — Morning  Session. — The  Association  met  agreeably  to 
adjournment. 

Tlie  miniues  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  on  behalf  of  the  business  committee,  moved,  that  the 
consideration  of  Dr.  Ray's  project  of  a  law  for  regulating  the  legal  re- 
lations of  the  insane,  which  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  this  morn- 
ing, be  deferred  for  the  present,  owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  the 
printed  copies  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  which 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Allen,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston  be  requested 
to  furnish  us,  for  publication,  a  report  of  his  eloquent  address  delivered  at 
South  Boston  last  evening  ;  and  also,  that  the  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion be  requested  to  furnish,  for  the  same  purpose,  his  appropriate  ad- 
dress in  reply. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  furnish  each  of  the  above-named  gentle- 
men with  a  copy  of  the  preceding  resolution. 

An  invitation  to  visit  the  University  of  CatTibridge,  and  the  Observa- 
tory, was  received  and  accepted  for  11  o'clock  to-morrow. 

An  invitation  from  the  Mayor  and  public  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  asking  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the  harbor  and 
bay,  and  to  inspect  the  public  institutions  in  the  vicinity,  to-morrow  af- 
ternoon, was  received  and  accepted. 

The  Association,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Bell,  resolved  to  visit  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Hayward,  at  3J 
o'clock,  and  the  M'Lean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  on  his  own  invitation, 
at  4i  o'oclock,  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  Gait  read  a  paper  on  the  Medico-legal  Relations  of  the  Insane, 
the  discussion  on  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Bates,  was  deferred  till  the 
project  of  a  law,  prepared  by  Dr.  Ray,  shall  come  up  for  consideration. 

Dr.  VVorthington  read  a  paper  on  the  Use  of  Baths  in  the  Treatment 
of  Insanity,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  from  the  standing  committee  on  the  construction  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  read  a  report  on  that  subject,  which,  after  dis- 
cussion, was  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ray,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  on  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  be  requested,  previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association,  to  prepare  a  series  of  resolutions  or  propositions,  affirming 
the  well  ascertained  opinions  of  this  body,  in  reference  to  the  funda- 
tnental  principles  which  should  regulate  the  erection  and  internal  ar- 
rangements of  American  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Dr.  Jarvis  commenced  reading  a  paper  on  the  Comparative  Fre- 
quency, Curability  and  Mortality  of  Insanity  in  the  two  sexes  ;  after 
proceeding  for  some  time,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Bell,  the  further  reading  of 
the  paper  was  deferred  till  the  next  session. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Allen,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  M'Lean  Asylum, 
at  4J  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. — Having  previously  visited  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  the  Association  met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  at  the 
M'Lean  Asylum,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  guided  by  whom  they 
visited  and  examined  the  ditferent  parts  of  that  excellent  institution. 

Having  come  to  order  for  business,  Dr.  Jarvis  concluded  the  reading 
of  his  paper,  commenced  this  morning,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Bell,  after  referring  to  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Association, 
last  year,  relative  to  a  somewhat  peculiar  form  of  mental  disease,  moved 
that  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Awl,  Kirkbride  and  Douglass,  be 
appointed  to  visit  a  case  of  the  disease  then  under  his  care  in  the  Asy- 
lum, and  to  report  the  result  of  their  observations,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  having  examined  the  patient,  reported  that  it  was  a 
well-marked  case  of  the  form  of  disease  alluded  to,  and  although  not 
often  seen  in  institutions  in  the  interior,  is  frequently  met  with  in  those 
near  lar";e  cities,  where  cases  manifestino;  much  mental  disturbance  are 
commonly  sent  at  once  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ray,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Tremont  House,  at 
8  o'clock,  to-morrow  morning. 

Fourth  Day — Morning  Session. — The  Association  met  agreeably  to 
adjournment. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Bell,  from  the  committee  on  business,  made  the  usual  report  as  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Douglass  read  a  paper  prepared  by  his  colleague,  Dr.  Fremont, 
on  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Insane  in  Canada  East.  After 
discussion,  the  paper  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Gait  read  a  paper  on  Water  Closets,  which,  after  discussion,  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  project 
of  a  law  regulating  the  legal  relations  of  the  insane,  and  after  a  full  dis- 
cussion the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed  till  the 
next  session. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bates,  adjourned  to  meet  at  9,  P.  M. 

Evening  Session. — After  visiting  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  Observatory,  the  Association  passed  the  afternoon  as  the  guests  of 
the  corporate  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  an  excursion  down  the 
harbor  and  bay,  in  examining  the  public  institutions  in  that  vicinity,  and 
in  partaking  of  the  sumptuous  hospitality  provided  on  the  occasion,  and 
then  met  for  the  transaction  of  business,  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

Dr.  Bell  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  viz. 

Resolved, — That  this  Association  has  felt,  beyond  the  power  of  ade- 
quate expression,  the  profound  solemnity  which  has  been  thrown  around 
us,  on  occasion  of  its  present  meeting,  by  the  loss  of  two  of  its  mem- 
bers so  prominent  in  the  history  of  its  organization,  as  well  as  in  the 
records  of  the  provision  for  the  insane  in  this  country,  and  with  still 
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more  sensibility,  in  view  of  the  exalted  personal  worth,  the  amiable, 
cheerful  and  communicative  manners,  and  pure,  self-sacrificing  hves  of 
the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  deep  and  general  regret  which  filled  the  mind  of 
the  whole  philanthropic  community,  of  an  entire  section  of  country  and 
circh^s  where  they  were  best  known,  uttered  in  a  thousand  forms  of  ex- 
pression, leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  their  virtues,  merits,  and  devotion 
to  great  public  duties  have  been  appreciated,  in  a  degree  commensurate 
with  their  just  claims,  and  leaving  neither  place  nor  necessity  for  any 
long-drawn  eulogium. 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  full  justice  which  }i;is  been  done 
to  the  public  and  private  character  of  our  distinguished  friends,  we  still 
feel  that  the  members  of  this  Association,  more  intimately  and  fully  ac- 
quainted with  their  peculiar  trails  of  service  and  sacrifice  in  our  specialty, 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  without  a  more  particular  testimonial  of  our  feel- 
ings and  opinions,  as  to  our  deceased  brothers  ;  we  therefore  earnestly 
and  respectfully  request,  that  Dr.  Chandler  would  prepare  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association,  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, and  that  Dr.  Nicholls  perform  the  same  duty  as  regards  the  late 
Dr.  Brigham. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkhride,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Allen  be  requested  to  prepare  an  obituary  notice 
of  our  late  fellow  member.  Dr.  McINairy,  of  the  Tennessee  Hospital  for 
the  Insane. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bell,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  same  course  be  adopted  in  reference  to  papers 
to  be  read  before  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  as  was  agreed  upon 
last  year. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Allen,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  regard  with  deep  interest,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  magnificent  project  which  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
urged  by  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  on  the  consideration  of  Congress,  proposing 
the  grant  of  a  portion  of  the  public  domain,  by  the  federal  government, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  the  pub- 
lic chaiities  throughout  the  country,  and  that  it  meets  with  our  unqualified 
sanction. 

The  subject  of  a  project  for  a  law  regulating  the  legal  relations  of  the 
insane,  being  again  under  consideration,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Bell,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  same  be  re-committed,  and  that  the  committee 
report  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Allen,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  conmnittee  be  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  the  various  public  bodies  and  institutions,  official  and  private 
citizens,  to  whom  the  members  of  the  Association  have  been  indebted 
for  so  much  of  the  pleasure  of  their  gratifying  visit  to  Boston.  Drs. 
Allen,  Kirkhride  and  Benedict  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Dr.  Kirkhride  tendered  to  the  Association  an  invitation  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  when,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Bell,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Association  adjourn,  it  will  adjourn  to  meet 
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in  the  cily  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  third  Monday  of  May,  1851,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bates,  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  to-morrow 
mornino;. 

Fifth  Day — Morning  Session. — The  Association  met  agreeably  to 
adjonrnrnent. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and  ado})ted. 
Dr.  Kirkbride  offered  the  follovvinir  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  viz.  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  have  visited  and  exa- 
mined, with  great  interest  and  satisfaction,  the  M'Lean  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  the  Boston  Lmiatic  Hospital,  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Stedman,  and  desire  to  express  to  these  gentlemen 
our  sincere  thanks  for  their  marked  courtesy  and  attention,  for  their 
bountiful  hospitality,  and  for  their  steady  and  unwearied  efforts  to  pro- 
mote our  comfort  and  pleasure  during  our  very  gratifying  visit  to  the  city 
of  Boston. 

Dr.  Allen,  from  the  committee  appointed  last  evening,  reported  the 
following  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted,  viz.  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  this  Association  be 
tendered  to  the  Mayor,  Common  Council,  and  the  citizens  of  Boston,  for 
the  flattering  reception  we  have  met  at  their  hands,  and  their  lavish  hos- 
pitalities which  have  been  tendered  to,  and  enjoyed  by  us,  and  for  the 
pleasure  afforded  us  in  a  general  examination  of  the  public  institutions 
under  their  control. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Trustees  of  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  South  Boston,  for  polite  attention  and  liberal  hospitalities 
durin'ji;  our  visit  to  their  institutions,  and  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  for  similar  kindness  and  attention. 

Reaolvtd,  'Ifiat  our  dianks  are  also  due  to  Drs.  Hay  ward  and  Town- 
send,  Surgeons,  and  l\Ir.  R.  Girdler,  Superintendent,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  ;  to  Messrs.  Harris  and  Sibley,  Librarians,  and 
other  officers  of  Harvard  Univ  >rsity.  and  to  the  iVIessrs.  Bond,  of  the 
Observatory,  for  attentions  while  visiting  the  institutions  under  their 
charge;  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment, Boston  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, Boston  Athenffium,  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  for  invita- 
tions to  visit  their  several  institutions,  and  to  the  Rev.  Louis  Dwight  for 
valuable  do  "uments  and  other  attentions. 

Resolved,  Tiiat  our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Messrs.  Tucker  and 
Parker,  the  proprietors  of  the  Tremont  House,  for  the  ample  and  elegant 
accommodations  they  have  afforded  us  without  charge,  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  furnish  his  Honor,  the 
Mayor  of  Boston,  with  a  copy  of  the  preceding  resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Allen,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Pre- 
sident, for  the  able  and  impartial  administration  of  his  arduous  duties,  and 
to  the  Secretary,  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  laborious  functions  of 
his  office. 
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The  Treasurer  reported,  that,  after  paying  all  the  demands  against 
the  Association,  there  remained  a  balance  of  twenty-three  cents  in  his 
hands. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stedman,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal, 
Insanity,  and  to  the  editors  of  the  various  medical  journals  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  for  publication  in  their  respective  periodicals. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Smith,  it  was 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
whose  duly  it  shall*  be  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  subject  of 
pubhshino;,  and  to  report  their  views  to  the  Association  at  the  next  meet- 
ing.   Drs.  Smith,  Allen  and  Kiikbiide  were  appointed  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Benedict,  a'^journed  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  third  Monday  of  May,  1851,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  Sec^y. 
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College  of  Pharwacy  in  Massachusetts. — It  is  apparent  to  physiriaiis,  and 
every  intelligent  apothecary,  that  there  is  need  of  a  school  or  college,  for 
the  better  education  of  apothecaries'  apprentices,  to  fit  them  for  the  respon- 
sible situations  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed.  It  is  also  known  to  them, 
that  by  our  existinc"  laws  every  person,  without  reo-ard  to  qualification, 
can  open  and  keen  a  >':o'p  for  the  compounding  and  dispensinsf  of  medi- 
cines. Neither  is  the-  any  law  to  restrain  them  in  their  doings ;  with 
impunity  they  can  ve  ;  I  any  nostrum,  or  powerful  medicine,  be  it  ever  so 
dangerous  to  the  health  aiui  lives  of  the  community.  Also  it  is  known 
that  advantage  is  take.i  of  the  absence  of  all  law  which  should  regulate 
such  matters,  and  that  there  are  among  the  apothecaries,  in  our  Common- 
wealth, many  who  are  entirely  incompetent  to  perform  the  function  which 
belongs  to  the  scientific  pharmaceutist.  Now  this  existing  evil,  which  all 
will  acknowledge  to  be  great,  can  in  a  measure  be  remedied.  The 
apothecaries  themselves  feel  the  necessity  of  something  being  done,  and 
only  await  the  harmonious  action  and  co-operation  of  the  profession,  in  se- 
conding their  efforts  for  the  accomplishing  of  the  object.  A  College  of 
Pharmacy,  established  by  legislative  enactment,  on  a  proper  basis,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  correct  most  of  these  evils,  and  afford  to  the  student  of 
pharmacy  abundant  means  of  improving  himself.  We  hope  the  apothe- 
caries of  this  city  will  at  once  move  in  the  matter,  and  give  it  that  consi- 
deration which  one  of  so  much  importance  demands. 


Physician  to  the  Neio  Jail. — For  the  prison  now  in  process  of  erection 
in  this  city,  and  v/hich  is  to  be  completed  about  the  first  of  the  coming  year, 
there  should  be  provided,  among  its  officers,  a  special  physician.  We  be- 
lieve this  nevv  structure  is  to  contain  over  200  ceils;  and  admitting  that  100 
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individuals  are  at  one  time  confined  in  them,  it  wpuld  warrant  the  daily  at- 
tendance of  a  physician.  In  the  old  prison,  the  medical  duties  devolve 
upon  the  city  physician,  who  besides  his  attendance  upon  the  prisoners, 
has  other  and  more  onerous  duties  to  perform,  among  the  citizens  generally 
— such  as  vaccinating  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  attending  upon  those 
with  infectious  diseases ;  employment  enough,  in  a  city  like  Boston,  to 
occupy  the  most  of  his  time.  It  has  been,  and  is  now  often  the  case,  that 
from  accident  or  sudden  sickness  among  the  prisoners,  the  services  of  a 
physician  are  immediately  required,  and  the  officers  have  had  in  such  cases 
to  resort  to  those  whom  they  could  most  easily  obtain.  Of  course  this  is 
attended  with  expense  and  trouble,  which  might  in  part  be  obviated,  were 
the  physician  a  near  resident,  and  who  made  his  daily  calls  at  the  prison. 
In  other  cities  of  any  magnitude,  we  believe  such  course  is  pursued  by  the 
government ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  our  city  cannot  as  well  afibrd  a  medi- 
cal officer  in  all  her  large  institutions.  In  a  future  number,  we  may  have 
something  further  to  say  on  this  subject. 


Election  by  Concours. — The  appointment  of  professors  to  our  medical 
colleges,  when  vacancies  occur,  should  be  conducted  in  a  way  that  will  give 
those  who  are  eminently  qualified,  a  chance  of  success.  Election  by  con- 
cours has  been  advocated  in  our  pages,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  other 
Medical  Journals  are  urging  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  Not  long 
since,  as  we  learn,  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Hush  Medical 
College,  at  Chicago,  was  elected  on  the  concours  principle.  It  is  too  often 
the  case  that  men  are  selected  for  such  offices,  on  other  grounds  than  their 
qualifications.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  candidate  should  not 
pass  a  proper  examination  before  he  enters  upon  his  onerous  and  responsi- 
ble duties.  We  believe  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  have  to  do  as 
much.  It  is  often  the  case,  in  medical  schools,  that  appointments  by  the 
trustees,  give  offence  to  the  other  teachers.  Now  were  the  way  of  entree 
different,  this  difficulty  would  not  be  so  likely  to  occur.  Our  hospital  ap- 
pointments should  also  be  conducted  on  the  same  principle.  Although  the 
hospital  physician  and  surgeon  gets  no  direct  emolument  for  his  daily 
services,  yet  it  is  allowed  that  the  confidence  the  public  have  in  him,  when 
his  services  are  needed,  more  than  recompenses  him  for  the  time  and  labor 
spent  in  the  hospital.  Many  paying  patients,  who  always  endeavor  to  get 
the  best  medical  advice  when  they  or  their  friends  are  sick,  often  base  the 
qualifications  of  the  practitioner  on  the  position  which  he  holds  in  society, 
or  the  confidence  certain  individuals  or  institutions  repose  in  him.  It  is  to 
be  taken  for  granted,  then,  that  there  is  a  benefit  attached,  although  ser- 
vices are  gratuitously  rendered.  Such  being  the  case,  let  all,  who  are  pro- 
perly qualified,  be  allowed  to  be  competitors  when  vacancies  occur. 


Neio  York  Medical  Gazette. — We  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
that  is  given  in  a  late  number  of  the  Gazette,  respecting  the  author  of  the 
travestie  "  of  the  Harvard  manifesto.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  in  us,  not  to  have  noticed  it ;  and  indeed,  after  the 
article  was  written,  we  were  on  the  point  of  drawing  the  pen  across  it, 
considering  it  not  worth  replying  to.  It  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  the 
^'■facetious''''  writer  would  expect  to  have  an  effusion  of  its  character  no- 
ticed, and,  out  of  courtesy  to  him,  we  allowed  the  article  to  go  into  the 
compositor's  hands.    Our  opinion,  however,  is  unchanged,  respecting  the 
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admission  of  the  "  poem  "  into  the  pages  of  a  Journal  devoted  to  medical 
science.  As  to  the  absence  of  the  Editor,"  the  one  who  holds  the  place 
of  "  locum  tenens  "  to  this  Journal  will  endeavor  to  be  as  courteous  as  pos- 
sible towards  the  fraternity  of  medical  editors,  and  will  never  allow  his 
equanimity to  be  very  much  disturbed,  even  if  there  be  an  attempt  to 
prescribe  some  of  his  own  physic  under  the  "  lex  talionis." 


Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. — It  is  said  that  the  temperature  within 
this  cavern  is  always  the  same — 57  Fahrenheit — never  varying  from  it  in 
winter  or  summer  ;  also  that  respiration  is  more  easily  performed  in  it  than 
in  other  places.  It  is  on  this  account,  no  doubt,  that  so  many  consumptive 
patients  resort  to  this  wonderful  spot.  We  visited  the  panorama  of  the 
celebrated  cavern,  a  few  evenings  since,  and  listened  to  the  very  interest- 
ing lecture  of  Mr.  Brewer,  its  talented  artist,  and  must  acknowledge  that 
we  were  both  amused  and  instructed.  To  all,  and  particularly  to  invalids 
who  wish  to  visit  this  cavern  and  try  its  remedial  properties,  we  would  re- 
commend a  visit  to  Mr.  Brewer,  at  Amory  Hall,  who  will  each  evening 
give  them  any  information  concerning  the  cave,  &c.  that  they  may  wish. 


University  of  Maryland. — The  annual  catalogue  and  circular  of  the  me- 
dical department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  for  the  session  of  1S50- 
51,  has  been  received.  There  were  at  the  last  session  172  matriculants, 
66  of  whom,  having  passed  the  requisite  examination,  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  medicine.  It  would  seem,  by  the  circular  of  the  faculty,  that 
it  is  their  intention  to  extend  the  length  of  the  term  to  four  and  a  half  months. 
In  the  circular,  are  expositions  upon  the  modes  of  teaching  medicine  in  its 
various  departments,  and  the  measures  which  are  to  be  adopted  by  the 
professors  for  the  furtherance  of  the  object.  Extensive  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  give  clinical  instruction,  in  the  Baltimore  Infirmary.  A  new 
chair  has  been  erected,  that  of  "Pathological  Anatomy,"  since  the  last 
session.  The  faculty  seem  fully  determined  to  have  their  school  present 
the  best  of  advantages  for  practically  teaching  medicine.  The  manifesto 
is  of  a  character  that  will  establish  a  reputation  for  its  authors ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  press  of  other  matter,  we  would  gladly  copy  some  portions  of 
it  into  our  pages. 


Buffalo  Medical  College. — The  annual  announcement  and  catalogue  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  has  been  received. 
The  new  edifice  has  been  completed  ;  and  we  should  judge,  from  the  en- 
graving, that  it  would  afford  every  facility  requisite  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  students  attending  the  lectures.  Our  friends  of  the  faculty  are  en- 
ergetic in  their  endeavors  to  make  their  teachings  as  useful  as  possible. 
This  University  is  distinguished  by  having  for  its  Chancellor  the  Hon. 
Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that  this 
is  the  only  instance,  in  the  history  of  our  republic,  wherein  a  literary  insti- 
tution has  been  so  highly  honored.  The  number  of  students  who  attended 
the  lectures  in  the  medical  department  the  last  session,  was  115;  27  of 
whom,  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  faculty,  received 
their  degree,  as  doctors  in  medicine. 


Dr.  Martin's  Address. — An  address  delivered  before  the  graduating  me- 
dical class  of  Dartmouth  College,  by  N.  Martin,  M.D.,  of  Dover,  N.  H., 
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is  of  a  character  which  could  not  fail  of  producing  an  impression  upon  the 
young  graduates.  The  advice  and  admonitions  are  excellent.  The  con- 
trast which  is  drawn  between  the  practitioner  who  studies  while  he  attends 
to  his  business,  and  the  one  who,  on  receiving  his  degree, 'thinks  there  is 
no  need  of  study,  is  very  striking  and  true.  The  address  might  be  read 
with  profit  by  the  seniors  in  the  profession. 


Prizes  to  Medical  Graduates. — A  liberal  bequest  has  been  made  to 
Harvard  University,  by  John  Foster,  Esq.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  various 
professional  schools  belonging  to  that  insiitution.  The  portion  which  ac- 
crues to  the  medical  department,  has  been  devoted  by  the  faculty  to  the 
establishment  of  five  annual  prizes  to  deserving  students,  who  should  dis- 
tinguish themselves  at  their  examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medi- 
cine. Accordingly  daring  the  last  year  five  prizes  of  ten  dollars  each  have 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Edwin  Leigh,  Albert  G.  Weeks,  Edwin  A.  Hill, 
and  Daniel  C.  Perkins,  immediately  after  the  graduating  examination. 


Officers  of  the  American  Scientific  Association. — The  Scientific  Conven- 
tion, in  session  for  a  week  at  New  Haven,  have  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Albany  on  the  3d  Monday  of  August,  1851.  There  will  be  a  semi-annual 
meeting  in  Cincinnati  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  next.  The  following 
are  the  officers  selected  for  the  year:  — 

President — Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

General  Secretary — Prof.  William  B.  Rogers. 

Permanent  Secretary — Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institute. 


Foreign  Substances  in  the  Nostrils. — While  Mr.  Simeon  W.  Cummings, 
of  Willimantic,  as  we  learn  from  the  papers,  was  laboring  in  the  field  a 
few  days  ago,  he  felt  something  hard  pass  from  the  inside  of  his  nose  into 
his  mouth,  which  he  immediately  spit  out,  and  upon  examination  it  proved 
to  be  a  brass  button  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  His  parents  and 
others  well  recollect  the  time  when  he  got  it  up  his  nose  ;  it  was  in  the 
month  of  August,  1833,  he  then  being  only  four  years  old.  From  that 
time  forward  it  caused  him  no  trouble  until  last  winter,  when  he  had  a  fall 
which  jarred  his  head  considerably,  and  as  he  thinks  partly  dislodged  the 
button  and  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  its  finding,  its  way  out,  after  being  a 
tenant  of  his  nose  for  about  17  years.  The  button  is  covered  with  a  kind 
of  bony  substance,  which  gives  it  a  rough  and  ragged  appearance. 


Gratuitous  Medical  Services  to  Clergymen. — At  the  latq  meeting  of  the 
South  Carolina  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Cain  presented  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions: — 

Whereas,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  physicians  to  extend  to  clergymen 
the  courtesy  of  their  services  gratuitously,  in  consideration  of  the  respect 
justly  due  their  sacred  office  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  deplorable  fact 
that  numerous  clergymen  have  become  the  advocates  of  quackery  and  im- 
posture, by  recommending  secret  medicines  and  preparations  publicly  in 
the  newspapers,  and  more  frequently  privately  to  their  parishioners,  thus 
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using-  their  extensive  influence  against  the  true  interests  of  science,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  nnedical  sciences  more  particularly,  it  becoines  the 
duty  of  physicians  to  discriminate  between  those  who  are,  and  those  who  • 
are  not,  the  friends  of  quackery  :  it  is  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association 
will  continue  to  offer  their  servicevS  g-ratuilously  to  all  clergymen  and  their 
families,  when  the  clergymen  is  known  to  be  a  friend  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Resolved,  That  no  clergyman  shall  receive  our  services  gratuitously  w'ho 
advocates  and  recommends  the  use  of  secret  and  patented  medicines,  either 
publicly  in  the  newspapers  or  privately  to  his  own  parishioners. 

Resolved,  That  negroes  belonging  to  clergymen  are  not  to  be  considered 
in  any  case  as  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  first  resolution,  but  for  attend- 
ance on  them,  our  usual  rates  may,  in  all  cases,  be  charged. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  offered  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  Slate  for  publication. 


Attending  Families  hy  Contract. — The  following  remarks  we  find  in  the 
St.  Louis  Probe: — "The  plan  of  attending  families  by  the  year  is  dictated 
by  a  trading  mercenary  spirit,  unworthy  of  members  of  a  dignified  pro- 
fession. It  has  too  much  the  air  of  pelf  about  it,  and  should  at  once  be 
abandoned.  It  may  suit  the  dealer  in  matches,  the  butcher,  or  the  iceman, 
but  is  clearly  out  of  place  amongst  physicians.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
notwitstanding  the  efforts  of  some  members  to  have  it  recognized  by  the 
Medical  Society,  that  respectable  body  unhesitatingly  condemned  it." 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — There  will  be  a  stated  meeting- of  this  society  al 
their  rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  this  afternoon. 


To  Correspondents  — The  following  papers  have  been  received  : — A  Case  of  Fatal  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Brain;  Case  of  Fractured  Cranium;  Inhalation  of  Nitras  Argenti  ;  Case  of  Hydro- 
phobia ;  Remarks  on  "  Popular.  Physiology." 

A  communication  signed  B.  C,  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  dissertation  of  Dr.  Williams  oa 
"  Female  Physicians,"  which  recently  appeared  in  our  .Journal,  has  been  sent  in.  It  being  anony- 
mous, and  withal  a  reply  to  a  paper  with  a  responsible  name,  it  is  consiilered  inadmissible. — 
<'  Veritas,''  it  seems,  does  not  like  our  notice  of  Dr.  Dascomb's  able  "  inquiry  into  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Homoeopathy."  We  regret  our  inability  to  accommodate  our  friend  by  puhli.sh- 
ing  his  paper,  wh  ch  aims  to  "  correct  the  error  which  Dr.  Dascomb  has  committed,"  in  his  challenge 
to  (he  hnnioepathic  physicians.  We  can  exclaim  with  "  Veritas,"  most  emphatically,"  how  much 
ink  has  been  wasted  in  endeavoring  to  ref)ite  xohat  nobodxj  believes. 


Erratum  — The  reader  is  requested  to  alter,  with  a  pen,  the  No.  7,  on  the  cover  of  last  week's 
Journal,  to  No.  6. 


Married, — In  tireene,  Me.,  3d  inst ,  John  Ladd,  M.D.,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Hathaway,  both  of 
Livermore,  Me. 


Died,— At  Northboro',  Mass.,  Dr.  Stephen  Ball,  aged  83. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  en<tin{;  Saturday  noon,  Sept.  14,  9f). — Males,  55 — female.v,41. 
Accidental,  1 — apoplexy,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  20 — disease  of  the  brain,  1 — consumptio)i,  16, 
— convulsions,  3 — cholera  infantum,  G — cholera  morbus,  1 — canker,  2 — debility,  1 — dysentery,  8 — 
diarrhoea,  3 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  3 — drowned,  2 — epilepsy,  1 — typhus  fever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  1 
— scarlet  fever,  1 — lung  fever,  2— gangrene,  2 — hooping  cough,  1 — intemperance,  1 — infantile  dis- 
eases, 6 — diseased  kidueys,  1 — marasmus,  2 — measles,  2 — old  age,  1— smallpox,  1 — scrofula,  1~ 
teething,  1 — disease  of  the  throat.  1 — unknown,  2. 

Under  5  years,  58 — between  5  and  20  years,  8 — between  20  and  4-0  years,  15 — between  40 
and  (SO  years,  10 — over  60  years,  5.    Americans,  39  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  57. 

Corresponding  week  last  year,  160  deaths,  including  42  by  cholera. 
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TREMONT  STREET  MEDICAL  SCHOOL- 
In  Boston,  ovsk  33  Tremont  Row.  —  This 
Scliool  was  instituted  in  Boston,  in  1838,  lor  the  pur- 
l)ose  ol  iiiving  to  private  pupils  a  tiiorougli  course  of 
instruction,  by  lectures  and  examinations,  Ihrough- 
'Out  the  year.  Two  hundred  pupils,  including  a  large 
part  of  the  recent  academic  graduates  ol  Harvard 
University,  who  have  devoted  tliemselves  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  many  others  from  all  sections 
ol  the  country,  have  received  their  professional  edu- 
cation, or  son)e  portion  of  it,  at  this  institution.  By 
a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  a  charter  has  been 
conferred  upon  this  School,  which  is  thus  enabled  to 
avail  itself  ol  all  ilic  privileges  which  the  laws  of  the 
Stale  liave  conlent  fi  or  may  hereafter  confer  upon 
incorporated  medic;il  iiistitutious. 

Exercises  in  the  dill'cn'iit  i)ranches  are  given  daily 
or  oftener,  from  the  close  of  the  University  lectures 
in  March,  until  tlieir  commencement  in  November, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  month  of  August,  during 
which  most  of  the  usual  labors  of  the  School  are  sus- 
pend(d.  During  tlie  session  of  the  University  Medi- 
cal School,  examinations  are  held  three  times  weekly 
on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  regular 
instruction,  subject  to  variations  when  expedient. 

Theory  and  Trai'tice  of  Medicine,  and  Materia 
Medica,  by  Dr.  Higelow. 

Midwifcrv,  Mcdi(-al  Jurisprudence  and  Diseases 
of  Woiiicu  and  Children,  by  Dr.  Storer. 

Anatomy  and  I'hysiology,  with  instruction  in  the 
use  of  tlie  microscope,  by  Dr.  Holme.s. 
Pathological  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  JACiisON. 
Surgery  and  Clin.  Surgery,  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow. 
Chemistry,  by  Mr  John  A.  Porter,  of  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School. 

Practical  Anatomy  will  be  taught  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Teacher  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, asiiisted  l)v  the  Demonstrator  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University.  Ample  means  of  pursuing 
this  important  branch  of  study,  and  for  the  practice 
of  the  more  important  surgical  operations,  are  pro- 
vided without  additional  expense  to  the  student. 

CLINIC.VI,  INSTRUCTION. 

This  essential  l)raiicli  of  a  medical  education  will 
be  made  all  olijcct  (d  csiiecial  attention.  There  will 
be  cliiiif.il  visits  ,(1  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, ill  the  Medical  Department,  by  Drs.  Bigelow, 
Jackson  and  Storer,  witii  Lectures  at  stated  inter- 
vals ;  and  constant  attention  to  the  practical  study  of 
Auscultation  and  Percussion,  for  which  ample  op- 
portunities occur  in  the  practice  of  the  Hospital. 

Clinical  Instruction  in  Surgery  will  be  given  at  the 
same  institution  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Bigelow,  during  his 
term  of  service. 

Sufficient  opportunities  are  afforded  for  experience 
in  Obstetric  practice. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  Students 
will  have  admission  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
through  the  politeness  of  the  Surgeons  of  that  Insti- 
tution ;  and  also  to  the  institution  for  the  treatment 
of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  permission  of  Dr.  Diirkee. 

AlE  VNS  or  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  large  collections  of  healthy  and  morbid  speci- 
mens In  the  Warren  Anatomical  Museum,  and  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvq- 
raent,  will  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
struction under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jackson,  the 
Curator  of  both  these  collections. 

LIBRARY. 

During  the  wliole  Summer  term,  the  Students  of 
the  Tremont  Sneer  Medical  School  will  have  free 
access  to,  and  the  |)i  ivilege  of  taking  Books  from  the 
Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  now 
consisting  of  about  1500  volumes,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing by  a  large  annual  appropriation,  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  Books  most  useful  and  acceptable 
to  the  Student. 

*>t*  Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Bigelow, 
Summer  street,  Boston.  Anew  Catalogue  of  the  past 
and  present  Members  of -the  School,  with  other  de- 
tails, may  be  had  gratis,  bv  applying,  post-paid,  tr 
Mr.  Burnett,  Apothecary,  33  Tremont  Row,  at  W.  D. 
Ticknor's  Bookstore,  or  at  the  Med.  Journal  Office. 

The  Room  of  the  School,  at  33  Tremont  Row,  over 
Mr.  Burnett's  Apothecary  store,  is  open  to  Students 
from  6  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  furnished  with  Plates,  Pre- 
parations, Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  &c. 

TERMS. 

For  the  Summer  Term  (from  March  1st  to  Novem- 
ber Ists  $90.  For  the  Winter  Term  (from  Novem- 
ber 1st  to  March  1st),  $10.  For  a  Year,  $100. 

April,  1850.  Apl7-tf. 


MATICO.— A  fresh  supply  just  received  and  for 
sale  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT,  iVo.  33  Tremont 
Row.  Mch  17— tf 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  OHIO,  Session  of 
1850-51.— The  Thirty-First  Annual  Session  of 
this  institution,  will  open  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember next,  and  close  on  the  last  of  February,  under 
the  following  arrangements  :  — 
John  T.  Shotwell,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 
John  Locke,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macv. 

L.  'M.  Lawson,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  and  Pa- 
thology. 

T.  O.  EmvARDs,  INLD.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Tin  raiieiitics,  and  Medical  .1  in  isi)rudencc. 

R.  I).  MtissKv,  M.l).,  Prof,  of  Sni-ery. 

Lanoon  C.  Rives,  M.D.,  I'rof.  of  Obstetrics  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

John  Bell,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine. 

John  Davis,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  following  branches  will  be  included  in  the 
course— Anatoniv,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Plivsiolo- 
gy,  Patlioloiiv,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Medi- 
cal Jiirispnulciice,  Medical  lioianv,  Surgery,  Obste- 
trics, Diseases  ol  I'eiiiaies,  Diseases  of  Children, 
Practical  Medicine,  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 

The  Dissecting  Rooms  will  be  opened  for  classes 
on  the  1st  of  October. 

Clinical  Lectures,  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  will 
be  delivered  at  the  Commercial  Hospital  three  times 
a  week. 

OCTOBER  LECTURES. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  Fa- 
culty tfree  of  charge),  coniiiienciiig  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  embracing  the  following  subjects  :— 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Senses  ;  Diseases 
of  the  Eye  ;  Medical  and  Elementary  Botany  ;  Func- 
tional and  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Uterus  ;  Medical 
Jurisprudence  ;  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Also,  Clinical  Lectures  at  the  Commercial]  Hos- 
pital. 

Fees.— For  a  full  course  of  Lectures,  $S4  •,  Matri- 
culation and  Library  Ticket,  $5  ;  Dissecting  Ticket, 
$8  ;  Graduation  Fee,  $20  ;  Hosptal  Ticket,  $5. 

Board  uncluding  the  expenses  of  room,  fuel  and 
lights;  can  be  obtained  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  week. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing the  Dean.      L.  M.  LAWSON,  M.D.,  Bean 
of  the  Faculty, 
South  side  of  Sixth  st.  betw.  Walnut  and  Vine. 

Cincinnati,  July,  1850.  July  ^4— 3m 


MEDICAL  INSTITUTION  OF  YALE  COL- 
LEGE.—The  Course  of  Lectures  commences 
annually  on  the  last  Thursday  of  September,  and 
continues  sixteen  weeks. 

Benjamin  Silliman,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  on  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy. 

Eli  Ives,  M.D.,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic. 

Jonathan  Knight,  M.D. ,  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

Timothy  P.  Beers,  M.D.,  on  Obstetrics. 

Charles  Hooker,  M.D.,  on  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology. 

Henry  Bronson,  M.D.,  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics. 

Lecture  fees,  $68.50— Matriculation,  $.5— Gradua- 
tion, $15.  CHARLES  HOOKER, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

New  Haven ,  July,  1850.  July  31— tL^  


GOAD'S  PATENT  GRADUATED  GALVANIC 
BATTERY  AND  INSULATED  POLES.-For 
medical  purposes,  tins  Battery  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  various  ones  now  in  use.  By  it, 
the  quantity  of  Galvanic  Fluid  can  be  graduated  per- 
fectly by  the  operator,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  pa- 
tient, making  it  at  once  delicately  susceptible  for  the 
tender  infant ;  or  the  tinantity  can  be  so  increased,  as 
to  destroy  the  life  of  an  adult.  In  its  application  to 
disease,  this  battery  possesses  all  the  properties  wish- 
ed for  ;  in  testimony  of  which,  the  patentee  has  in 
his  possession  letters  from  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  prolession  in  the  United  States.  Apply  to  his  re- 
sidence in  Philadelphia,  454  South  Fourth  street,  or 
at  his  rooms  in  Marlborough  Hotel,  Boston,  where 
the  patentee  will  he  ready  to  offer  the  battery  and 
rights  for  sale,  or  illustrate  it  in  applying  it  to  dis- 
ease^ Sept.  11— tf 

CANTHARIDAL  COLLODION,-A  new  Epis- 
pastic  Remedy,  and  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
preparations  of  Cantharides.  It  is  speedy,  conveni- 
ent and  powerful  ;  can  be  applied  to  any  portion  of 
the  body,  and  remain  entirely  unaffected  by  the  move- 
nients  ol  the  patient.  It  requires  the  employment  of 
neither  leather  or  linen  as  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
vesicating  agents.   Manufactured  and  lor  sale  by 

PHILBRICK  &  TRAFTON,  Druggists, 
Jan.23.— tf  160  Washington  St. 
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MASKED  AND  FATAL  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

This  case  occurred  in  July  last,  in  the  little  daughter  of  Mr.  H.,  of 
our  city,  who  was  ahout  10  or  11  years  of  age.  I  .send  you  the  ac- 
count as  it  was  recorded  at  the  time  ;  and  if  you  think  it  will  be  of  any 
interest  to  your  readers,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

I  had  been  attending^  this  litlle  sufferer  about  three  weeks,  at  the  latter 
part  of  which  period  Drs.  Dunbar  and  T.  Buckler  were  called  in.  At 
first  her  symptoms  were  of  a  bilious  character,  with  some  slight  gastric 
disturbance.  This  was  soon  corrected  with  a  few  powders  of  calomel 
and  rhubarb,  when  the  brain  was  attacked,  of  which  there  was  more 
or  less  complaint  till  death.  Leeches  were  applied  to  ihe  temples,  a 
blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  ice  to  the  head.  The  circulation 
seemed  remarkably  tranquil  throughout,  as  the  pulse,  till  within  a  day  or 
two  of  death,  was  always  regular  and  soft — the  respiration  free  and  easy 
— the  digestion  good,  and  rather  ravenous  than  otherwise.  The  bowels 
were  pretty  regular,  and  the  skin  not  unnaturally  dry  and  hot,  but  some- 
times having  the  sensation  of  chilliness.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there 
was  marked  irritability  the  brain,  as  seen  in  the  tossing  of  the  head  from 
side  to  side,  the  moaning,  occasional  screaming,  and  frequent  saying 
"Oh,  my  head,"  and  wishing  she  "  was  dead,"  &z.c.  Still  there  was  no 
development  of  fever,  or  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  and  the 
case  was  therefore  regarded  as  one  of  great  nervous  irritability,  rather 
than  of  acute  or  violent  inflammation  of  the  brain.  And  this  view  ap- 
peared to  be  confirmed  by  the  treatment,  as  repeated  doses  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  invariably  acted  almost  like  a  charm,  in  quelling  all  this  cerebral 
excitement,  and  causing  tlie  most  gentle  and  natural  sleep.  A  Dover's 
powder  with  calomel,  occasionally  given,  had  the  same  effect,  but  not  in 
so  happy  a  manner,  so  that  the  acid  was  mostly  relied  on. 

There  was  almost  constant  picking  of  the  nose,  which,  with  the  raven- 
ous appetite  just  noticed,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  worms  might  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  cerebral  disturbance.  Hence  anthelmintics  were  given, 
without,  however,  discharging  any.  She  also  made  occasional  complaint 
of  her  side,  to  which  a  blister  was  applied,  though  there  was  no  cough. 
After  the  blister  had  healed  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  an  ointment  of 
croton  oil,  sp.,  Slc,  at  Dr.  Dunbar's  suggestion,  was  rubbed  on ;  the 
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same  was  also  rubbed  behind  the  ears,  and  nilre  was  given  when 
there  appeared  to  be  much  thirst.  When  Dr.  Buckler  saw  the  case, 
he  recotnended  spts.  of  turpentine  in  small  doses ;  after  which,  powders 
of  lupul.,  valer.  and  camph.  But  these  had  to  be  discontinued,  as  fever 
seemed  to  be  produced,  and  the  eyes  to  redden.  About  a  week  before 
death,  the  pupils  were  much  dilated,  and  we  were  fearful  of  effusion 
upon  the  brain.  Within  a  day  or  two  of  death,  the  pupils  continued  di- 
lated and  insensible  to  light,  with  but  slight  intervals  of  apparent 
contraction,  while  tlie  balls  of  the  eye,  on  the  day  of  death,  were  quite 
red  and  head  hot.  During  all  this  time  the  sense  of  hearing  was  good, 
as  she  would  puf  out  her  tongue  when  required,  and  eitfier  nod  or  shake 
her  head  to  questions  asked.  The  head,  it  should  be  remarked,  kept 
generally  tolerably  pleasant  to  the  touch,  so  that  she  would  frequently 
refuse  the  ice  to  it. 

Post-mortem^  nine  hours  after  death — Brain. — The  veins  upon  its 
surface,  and  sinuses,  were  loaded  with  blood.  A  small  patch  or  two  .of 
yellow,  hardened  lymph,  was  seen  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  hemis- 
phere. The  lateral  and  third  ventricles  contained  at  least  five  or  six 
ounces.  The  optic  nerves  at  their  origin,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
and  lower  surface  of  pons-varolii,  were  all  covered  with  a  remarkably 
thick  and  expanded  layer  of  yellow  coagulable  lyn\ph.  The  pituitary 
gland  was  also  covered  with  this  same  kind  of  lymph,  which  extended 
to  the  optic  nerves  at  this  point;  and  this  lymph  was  noticed  to  be  very 
firm,  requiring  some  force  to  separate  it,  and  in  fact  seeming  somewhat 
organized  A  row  of  little  peai  ly  bodies,  not  so  large  as  a  pin's  head, 
were  seen  along  the  side  of  the  pons,  and  were  regarded  as  miliary  tu- 
bercles. The  medullary  portion  of  the  brain  presented  its  usual  natuial 
whiteness,  but  was  much  firmer  than  in  health.  The  interior  of  the 
j)ons  especially,  on  cutting,  offered  considerable  resistance,  and  felt  re- 
markably firm  on  pressure. 

Chest. — The  lungs  were  sound,  and  nothing  noticed  as  morbid,  ex- 
cept an  old  chronic  adhesion  of  pleurisy,  of  some  firmness,  between  the 
lung  and  lihs  on  one  side. 

Abilomtn. — Large  intestine  inflated  with  air.  The  spleen  much  more 
dense  than  usual,  though  of  natural  size  and  color.  The  appendix  ver- 
miformis  had  strong  adhesions.  The  glands  of  Peyer,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  abdominal  organs,  generally  seemed  in  a  natural  state. 

Remnrks. — On  reviewing  the  symptoms  of  this  case,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  appearances  after  death,  a  fact  of  the  greatest  moment 
presents  itst^If  for  consideiation — a  fact,  which,  to  our  mind,  seems  of  the 
gn^atest  magnitude,  both  in  practice  and  theory — a  fact,  which,  we  must 
confcS'J,  not  a  little  staggers  our  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  diagnosis 
— and  a  lact  which  would  seem  strongly  calculated  to  humble  our  self- 
esteem,  not  only  for  unerring  or  superior  pathological  skill,  but  also  for 
that  of  every  other  species  of  medical  dogmatism.  W^e  allude  to  the 
strange  harmony  of  hc^allhy  and  morbid  symptoms  at  the  same  time — or 
rather,  that  the  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  and  secretions  generally, 
should  seem  in  a  healthy  condition,  while  at  the  same  time  the  most  ac- 
tive and  fatal  inflammation  of  the  brain  was  going  on — while  this  same 
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brain  also  presented  symptoms  rather  of  irritation  than  acute  inflamma- 

 in  other  words,  the  strange  incompatibilities  of  apparently  healthy 

functions,  being  united  with  the  most  destructive  inflammation.  It  is  true 
that  the  physicians  in  attendance  do  not  regard  all  this  mischief  as  the 
result  of  this  attack,  as  the  mother  states  that  her  daughter,  long  before, 
used  to  show  symptoms  of  head  disease,  and  being  of  an  exceedingly 
nervous  temperament,  the  structural  changes  noticed  in  the  brain  were 
believed  to  be  the  insidious,  though  fatal  v^ork  of  time.  The  case,  never- 
theless, strongly  presents  the  caution,  which  we  may  here  be  justified 

in  usinf  that  probably  it  is  better,  in  such  cases,  to  be  a  little  too  hasty 

than  otherwise,  in  suspecting  serious  inflammation,  and  then  acting  de- 
cidedly on  such  suspicion  ;  for  should  it  prove  wrong,  the  enor  can  be 
much  more  readily  repaired,  than  on  the  other  plan  of  treating  as  if 
little  or  no  inflanunation  was  present.  VV.  R.  Handy. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  lOth,  1850. 


"  POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY." 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

An  article,  under  the  above  caption,  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Aug. 
21st,  which,  although  it  contains  many  truths,  contains,  also,  much  that 
had  better  be  left  unsaid  than  said  in  the  manner  it  is  in  the  article 
alluded  to.  It  is  incumbent  on  philanthropic  individuals,  who  seek  to 
correct  existing  evils,  to  use  such  terms  in  exposing  error  as  shall  least 
offend  those  they  wish  to  serve,  as  the  human  mind  is  so  coiistituted 
that  it  will  not  be  convinced  by  ridicule,  much  less  !)y  vitupcMation. 

It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  convince  mankind  they  are 
in  the  wrong,  to  call  them  "shallow  brains,"  or  to  compare  them  to 
unclean  animals — neither  does  it  bespeak  a  very  retiiud  taste  in  the  au- 
thor of  such  a  tirade.  Most  men,  undoubtedly,  are  veiy  ignorant  of 
physiology  ;  but,  so  far  from  thinking  their  ignorance  a  fit  subject  for 
ridicule,  1  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of  a  class  of  evils,  which,  if  we 
would  perform  our  duty,  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  remedy.  It 
is  not  their  fault  that  they  are  so  ignorant  of  "  physiology,"  and  con- 
sequently so  easily  deceived  by  the  artful  and  designin;:^,  ;  it  is. in  part 
owing  to  the  mystery  in  which  (until  comparatively  of  late)  everything 
relatirig  to  medicine  has  been  wrapt  up  ;  but  chiefly  to  the  truth  of  our 
friend's  "  counter  proverb,"  "  we  cannot  know  everything."  We  can- 
not, indeed,  know  everything  ;  but  should  that  fact  prevent  men  from 
learning,  or  seeking  to  learn,  as  much  as  they  can  ?  The  facility  with 
which  the  public  fall  a  prey  to  every  quack  that  perambulates  the  coun- 
try, affirms  the  truth  of  the  contrary. 

JNow,  shall  we  say  to  those  less  favored  than  ourselves  in  this  par- 
ticular department  of  knowledge,  you  cannot  know  everything  connect- 
ed with  the  study  of  physiology,  and  therefore  you  should  know  wo- 
thins;!  Because,  forsooth,  you  cannot  spare  the  time,  or  have  not  the 
inclination,  to  wade  through  the  intricacies  of  a  "  regular  erlucation," 
you  must  not  venture  on  the  (to  you)  forbidden  ground,  but  leave  it  to 
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those  who  have  ^  "  diploma  "  and  by  virtue  of  that  possess  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  investigating  such  matters.  As  well  may  the  astrono- 
mer say  that  none  but  astronomers  have  a  light  to  look  through  the 
telescope  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  space  ;  or,  because  we  have  not 
the  time,  and  it  may  be  the  inclination,  to  learn  the  names  given  to  the 
different  planets,  their  relative  positions,  and  the  distances  of  the  various 
systems  of  worlds,  that  we  should  not  know  there  are  other  worlds,  ex- 
cept the  one  we  inhabit.  If  only  to  physicians  belongs  the  privilege  of 
studying  physiology  and  its  kindred  sciences,  then  to  divines,  alone,  be- 
longs llie  right  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  to  statesmen,  the 
domain  of  politics  ;  and  no  one  has  the  riglit  to  intrude  on  the  particu- 
lar province  of  the  other.  Does  not  this  appear  absurd  ?  and  yet  this, 
I  believe,  is  the  idea  souglit  to  be  conveyed  by  our  fiiend. 

It  is  very  true  that  not  every  man  "  can  be  the  maker  of  his  own 
watch,  his  own  newspaper,  his  own  almanac."  Yet  I  think  that  fact, 
important  as  it  is,  should  not  prevent  his  learning  as  much  as  is  possible 
of  each  and  all  of  these  various  >trades  or  professions,  nor  even  prevent 
his  knowing  a  Utile  of  "  physiology."  I  confess  I  am  not  of  that  class 
who  fear  the  world  will  know  too  much  of  the  mysteries  of  our  profes- 
sion ;  for,  though  a  "  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  1  have 
ever  found  tliat  ignorance  is  a  great  deal  more  dangerous.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  convince  even  a  "  shallow-brains,"  if  he  has  an  idea  of  what  we 
wish  him  to  understand  ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  1o  remove  the  preju- 
dices of  a  strong-minded  man  if  he  is  ignorant,  and  much  more  so  the 
prejudices  of  a  "shallow-brains"  in  the  same  predicament. 

1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  an  advocate  of  "  popular  physi- 
ology," as  taught  by  ignorant,  unqualified  itinerants — men  who  care 
only  for  the  "  twelve-and-a-half  cents  "  of  which  our  friend  speaks ; 
but  I  do  protest  against  the  wholesale  denunciation  in  which  he  in- 
dulges of  any  mode  of  teaching  children  and  others.  If  a  correct 
system  of  physiology  were  taught  in  our  public  schools,  by  competent 
persons,  it  would  do  more  to  check  the  floods  of  quackery  that  are  pour- 
ing over  the  land,  than  all  the  penal  enactments  that  have  ever  passed 
our  legislative  halls.  To  be  a  competent  teacher  of  elementary  phy- 
siology, it  is  not  necessary  for  the  person  to  be  a  physician.  Let  the 
teachets  in  our  public  schools  understand  what  is  expected  of  them  in 
this  particular  branch  of  study,  and  that  they  must  be  properly  quali- 
6ed  for  their  task,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  dangers  which 
our  friend  dreads,  are  merely  chimerical.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
dread  the  raising  the  veil  of  our  Isis.  The  only  effect  that  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  physiology  will  have  on  the  public  mind,  will  be,  that  pos- 
sessing more  information  than  heretofore  on  this  subject,  they  will  be  bet- 
ter enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  well-informed  physician  and  the  ig- 
norant pretender — whether  he  have  a  "  diploma  "  or  not.  For  my 
part,  I  have  no  fear  of  our  profession  losing  an  iota  of  the  respect  or 
veneration  due  it,  by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  multi- 
tude. It  is  only  ignorance  and  superstition  that  dreads  the  prying  eye: 
true  knowledge  courts  inquiry. 

Before  closing,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the     doctor  "  that  in 
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future  lie  employ  more  refined  comparisons,  and  not  deal  so  liberally  in 
the  use  of  expletives — for  the  bittei'er  the  pill,  the  more  need  is  there 
of  the  saccharine  coatinj^,  if  we  would  induce  those,  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  intended,  to  swallow  it.  Medicus. 


CASE  OF  FRACTURED  CRANIUM. 

[Read  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting- of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  and  connmunicated  for  ihts 
Journal  by  order  of  the  Committee  on  Publications.] 

On  the  13th  of  April  last,  my  father  and  myself  were  called  to  see  m)' 
brother  Richard,  thrown  from  a  horse  four  miles  frotn  home.  On  our 
arrival,  we  (bund  him  very  much  collapsed,  and  having  a  wound  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head  of  great  extent  and  fiightful  appearance.  The  scalp 
was  lacerated  just  posteriorly  to  tlie  temporal  fossa,  to  about  the  extent  of 
a  half  dollar ;  and  about  two  inches  posterior  to  this,  a  smaller  laceration 
existed.  In  the  anterior  of  the  t\Vo  wounds  the  skull  was  fractured 
and  driven  in  upon  the  substance  of  the  brain,  so  that  three  fingers  might 
be  passed  directly  down  into  the  brain,  an  inch  or  more,  without  resistance. 
There  was  a  fissure  extending  posterioiiy  from  the  principal  wound,  in  a 
line  with  the  smaller  one,  with  very  considerable  depression  on  the  in- 
ferior side,  which  I  immediately  replaced  with  my  forceps  without  any 
resistance  ;  showing,  as  I  think,  that  the  inferior  margin  of  the  parietal 
bones,  between  the  line  of  fissure  and  the  squamous  suture,  was  detached 
and  depi-essed.  There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  brain  about  the 
wound,  as  well  as  upon  the  stones  where  he  fell  ;  in  fact,  the  quantity 
of  cerebral  matter  lost  could  not  (in  the  whole  progress  of  the  case) 
have  been  less  than  an  ounce. 

Upon  inquiry,  we  gathered  the  following  history.  At  near  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  separated  from  his  brother  to  go  north  by  a  rather  se- 
cluded road,  and  witliin  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  that  time  his  horse 
was  seen  returning,  but  his  brother  having  been  seen  in  his  company,  it 
was  supposed  he  had  taken  him  into  the  carriage,  and  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  gave  themselves  no  uneasiness  about  it ;  so  that  he  was 
not  found  until  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  hours.  The  wind  was 
northeast  ;  and  although,  fortunately,  it  did  not  rain,  the  weather  was 
of  the  peculiarly  penetrating  and  unpleasant  description  which  character- 
izes our  spring.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore  (when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  extensive  loss  of  blood  which  must  have  occur- 
red), that  the  system  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression.  There  was 
considerable  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  which  was  very  evident  upon 
his  attempting  to  answer  questions,  which  he  could  do  quite  pertinently 
when  aroused,  although  there  was  considerable  stupor,  and  he  was  aroused 
with  great  effort. 

Upon  examining  him,  our  prognosis  was,  of  course,  a  fatal  one  ;  but, 
not  to  neglect  any  proper  measures,  we  immediately  sent  for  our  friend, 
Dr.  T.  C.  Dunn,  to  whose  skill  and  kindness  in  the  future  conduct  of 
the  case  we  wish  to  express  our  deep  obligations. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  proceeded  to  operate  in  the  following  manner : — 
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Introducing  a  director  into  the  anterior  wound,  it  was  passed  back  un- 
der the  inlt^guments  and  superior  attachment  of  the  temporal  inuscle  to 
the  posterior  woimd  ;  then  passing  a  bistoury  along  the  groove  of  the 
director,  the  two  wounds  were  converted  into  one.  The  pieces  of  bone 
were  then  (five  in  number,  and  about  tlie  size  of  a  dollar  when  placed  in 
co-aptation)  taken  out  with  forceps,  and  the  wound  covered  with  a  piece 
of  lint  wet  with  cold  water,  which,  with  a  compress,  also  wet  with  cold 
water  and  changed  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  was  the  dressing  used 
from  that  time. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  re-action  became 
quite  violent,  and  there  were  some  convulsive  movements,  particularly 
of  the  face,  so  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  abstract  some  blood, 
and  he  was  accordingly  bled  pretty  freely  frotn  the  arm,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  amount  already  lost,  and  notwithstanding,  also,  that  con- 
siderable (juantities  continued  to  exude  from  the  wound.  His  diet  was 
the  most  rigid  possible  ;  and  although  he  soon  became  ravenously  hungry, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  take  anything  but  bread-water  for  about  three 
weeks.  In  fact,  the  first  relaxation  occurred  when  the  granulations 
assutned  the  flaccid  and  pallid  appearance  which  indicates  superabun- 
dant serosity  of  the  blood,  and  then  he  was  allowed  one  niolasses  cookie 
per  day. 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  accident,  the  symptoms  became 
very  unfavorable,  the  convulsive  movements  set  in  with  renewed  force, 
and  the  stupor  increased  ;  but  upon  removing  the  dressings,  a  quantity 
of  bloody  serum  and  disorganized  cerebral  matter  was  removed,  and  in- 
stantaneous relief  was  manifested  ;  and  from  that  tin)e  there  was  a  gra- 
dual though  very  slow  improvement  in  the  constitutional  symptoms,  the 
most  serious  feature  being  the  remarkable  diminution  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  pulse,  which  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  serious  injuries  of  the  brain, 
and  the  removal  of  which  was  as  gradual  as  the  other  evidences  of 
restoration. 

After  the  first  few  days,  a  hernia  cerebralis  occurred,  which  was  treated 
by  pressure  made  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  drawn  over  little  plates  of 
sheet  lead,  and  which  finally  disappeared  after  about  four  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  week,  he  was  removed  home,  without  difliculiy,  and 
no  unfavorable  symptom  afterwards  occiu'i'ed  to  interrupt  the  cure,  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  week,  was  in  all  respects  perfect,  neither  his 
physical  nor  mental  condition  being  at  all  impaired. 

[  should  have  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the  use  of  the  catheter  was 
necessary  for  about  three  weeks,  as  also  a  little  encouragetnent  to  the 
action  of  the  bowels.  I  should  also  express  our  sense  of  the  attention 
and  kindness  of  our  professional  brethren,  more  particularly  of  Dr.  O. 
C.  Turner.  Henry  E.  Turner. 

September,  1850. 
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INHALATION. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  inhalation  of  the  powder  of  nitras  argenti  and  lycopodium  forms 
ahnost  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  larynx,  broncliial 
tubes  and  lungs.  The  subject  of  inhaling  various  substances,  as  the 
vapor  of  different  medicines,  for  these  diseases,  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
tried  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  with  numerous  substances,  by  many  emi- 
nent physicians,  in  various  ages  ;  but  the  use  of  the  nitrote,as  applied  (o 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  is  very  recent.  For  some 
three  or  four  years  it  has  been  used  by  the  probang,  or  a  piece  of  bent 
whalebone  with  a  sponge  securely  fastened  to  the  bent  end  of  it.  This 
has  been  superseded  by  the  syringe,  and,  uiore  recently,  by  inhaling, 
from  a  properly-constructed  instrument,  the  powder  here  named.  This 
powder,  when  prepared  according  to  the  formula  which  I  gave  in  the  num- 
ber of  this  Journal  published  March  6th,  is  impalpable,  or  exceedingly 
fine,  and  one  half  its  weight  is  the  nitras  argenti.  I  have  found  it  very 
beneficial  in  ulcerated  sore  throat,  in  laryngitis,  bronchitis  and  incipient 
phthisis.  The  report,  from  several  physicians  in  the  country  who  have 
used  it,  has  been  favorable.  Several  of  them  state  that  they  have 
raised  cases  in  these  diseases  by  its  use,  which  they  think  would  not 
have  been  raised  by  former  modes  of  treatment. 

The  object  of  this  note  is  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
the  subject,  and  induce  them  to  make  trial  of  it.  The  expense  is  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  the  inhalation  is  easily  performed,  and,  if  once 
adopted,  I  believe  will  not  soon  be  abandoned. 

As  the  ingredients,  with  the  manner  of  compounding  the  powder,  have 
been  fully  stated,  any  one  can  manufacture  it  himself,  and  easily  construct 
an  instrument  by  which  it  can  be  inhaled.  W.  M.  Cornell, 

Boston,  September,  1850. 


LETTERS  FROIM  SWITZERLAND. 

FROM    THE    EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THIS  JOURNAL. 

Basle — On  leaving  Baden-Baden — designated,  in  some  of  the  hand- 
books, the  hefl  of  hells,  in  referrn<-e  to  its  gimbling  operations — a  letter 
was  mniled  for  Boston,  the  postage  of  which  to  Liverpool,  in  advance, 
was  not  far  from  fifty-five  cents.  This  is  mentioned  merely  that  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  tax  upon  letter-writing  in  this  land  of  contra- 
rieties, where  a  few  are  learned,  ricli  and  powerlcd,  while  the  million  are 
destined  to  labor,  pay  taxes,  and  train  their  children  to  believe  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  Basle  is  a  quaint,  rusty,  antique  looking  place, 
containing  perhaps  26,000  inhabitants — occupying  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  united  by  a  rickety,  dila[)idated  bridge,  which  is  laden  with  heavy 
stones  to  keep  it  fiom  being  swept  away.  Of  the  University,  the  library 
of  Erasmus,  Greek  manuscripts  that  no  one  ever  reads,  and  therefore  esti- 
mated to  be  of  rare  value ;  the  correspondence  of  the  reformers ;  a  col-  . 
lection  of  medals,  Roman  fragments  of  water-jugs,  margins  of  milkpans, 
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and  numerous  bits  of  things  supposed  to  be  very  curious  indeed,  because 
no  one  can  determine  what  they  are — of  these,  and  divers  other  objects, 
letter-writers  have  kept  the  new  world  well  informed.  Architecture  was 
not  studied  as  a  science,  when  the  towers,  the  walls  and  the  spires  of 
the  churches  were  reared.  Uglier  conceptions  were  never  mustered  in 
the  head  of  an  intelligent  being,  since  tlie  dawn  of  civilization,  than 
stand  forth  in  these  monuments  of  former  generations.  Sculpture  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  at  the  same  epoch,  of  a  corresponding  type.  Everi 
the  pumps,  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  are  dignified  with  stone  saints, 
warriors  and  guardian  angels,  that  excite  a  burst  of  laughter,  instead  of 
calling  forth  pious  ejaculations  as  intended.  This  is  entering  Switzerland. 
Jn  agriculture,  they  are  here  greatly  in  advance  of  us.  Had  llie  late 
lamented  Mr.  Col  man  lived  to  have  written  his  views  upon  the  modern 
cultivation  of  the  soil  in  central  Europe,  it  would  have  been  a  book  of 
books.  No  where  is  the  art  of  making  the  giound  productive,  so  well 
understood  as  in  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  border- 
ing upon  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  If  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Massachusetts  would  send  a  committee  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
system,  the  expenditure  would  be  money  profitably  laid  out,  provided 
the  report  were  drawn  up  in  a  plain  manner,  so  that  our  people  could 
clearly  understand  the  pith  of  the  matter.  Immense  crops  are  raised 
here,  of  articles  wholly  unknown  to  American  farmers,  and  perhaps  the 
kinds  best  fitted  to  particular  localities,  where  grains  and  potatoes  yield 
poorly  under  the  best  efforts.  One  of  these  is  poppies !  Thousands  of 
acres  are  at  this  moment  nearly  ready  for  harvest — which  tlie  traveller 
takes  for  granted,  as  he  hurries  by,  are  to  be  manufactured  into  opium. 
They  are  not,  however,  intended  for  medicinal  use  at  all,  but  for  a  widely 
different  purpose.  From  the  poppy  seed,  a  beautiful  transparent  oil  is 
made,  which  is  extensively  employed  in  house  painting.  It  is  almost  as 
colorless  as  water,  and  j)ossesses  so  many  advantages  over  flaxseed  oil, 
that  it  may  ultimately  supersede  that  article.  Where  flax  cannot  be 
grown,  poppies  often  can  be — even  in  sandy,  poor  soil.  Linseed  is  an- 
nually becoming  dearer,  and  the  demand  for  paint  oil  is  increasing.  With 
white  lead,  poppy  oil  leaves  a  beautiful  surface,  which  does  not  after- 
wards change,  by  the  action  of  light,  into  a  dirty  yellow.  In  short,  this 
oil  is  destined  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  domestic  economy.  Another 
season,  some  one  should  make  a  beginning  at  home,  in  this  important 
branch  of  industry.  The  oil  may  be  used  for  various  other  purposes, 
and  even  put  in  the  cruet  for  salads.  More  of  this,  however,  on  a  fitting 
occasion. 

Zurich. — The  reader  is  not  to  be  inflicted  with  comments  upon  every 
little  hamlet  in  the  course  of  a  route  through  Switzerland.  Prominent 
points  only,  in  some  of  the  principal  towns,  can  be  introduced — leaving 
all  minor  sights  for  future  rumination.  This  town  has  claims  to  more 
than  an  ordinary  passing  notice,  on  several  accounts.  And  first,  its  vene- 
rable age — for  no  body  pretends  to  know  how  old  it  is.  In  a  niche  of 
the  cathedral,  facing  the  lake,  is  a  hard,  massive  statue  of  Charlemagne. 
Lavater,  universally  known  by  his  treatise  on  physiognomy,  was  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Zurich,  and  resided  in  a  house  adjoining  St.  Peters,  in 
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the  yard  of  which  he  was  killed.  In  the  public  library,  occupying  three 
stories  of  an  out-of-shape,  out-of-plumb,  stone  edifice,  partly  in  the  wa- 
ter, is  an  elaborately  constructed  model  of  Switzerland,  which  gives  a 
very  accurate  idea  of  the  mountain  peaks  and  the  lakes,  and  explains  at 
a  glance  the  drainage  of  the  whole  country.  This  is  very  convenient, 
for  the  hydraulic  apparatus,  which  is  in  operation  for  supplying  vegeta- 
tion and  animals  with  water,  and  then  conveying  the  superfluous  quantity 
to  the  ocean  from  whence  it  was  derived,  is  on  the  grandest  scale  ima- 
ginable. The  librarian  shows  the  Greek  bible  of  Zwingler,  one  of  the 
reformers — bearing  marginal  notes  in  his  own  hand-writing,  as  far  back 
as  1528.  Tlien  comes  the  original  correspondence  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  Joan  and  Catherine  of  Navarre,  in  1507 — only  curious  on 
account  of  their  being  historical  personages.  Next,  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus — and  Quintilian,  a  splendid  copy,  written  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Each  letter  is  full,  plump,  and  so  perfectly  defined,  that  no  writing  mas- 
ter of  this  age  could  match  it.  Several  ancient  pictm-es,  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  three  martyrs,  marching  with  their  own  heads  in  their  hands, 
together  with  the  poitraits  of  all  the  city  chief  magistrates,  from  1338  to 
1798,  make  up  the  inside  of  the  Stadthibliothek.  In  the  arsenal,  is 
William  Tell's  cross-bow,  pronounced  genuine  by  those  who  take  a  fianc 
for  showing  it.  Crosses,  crucifixions,  little  boxes  with  paintings  of  the 
Virgin,  dressed  up  figures,  &c.,  abound  by  the  road  sides  ;  and  the 
churclies  and  chapels  being  also  numerous,  naturally  enough  leads  to  the 
inference  that  the  inhabitants  have  religion  always  at  heart.  On  cross- 
ing the  lake  of  Zurich,  to  Horgan,  where  weaving  figured  silk,  in  rude, 
shackly  hand-looms,  is  the  principal  industry,  and  examining  the  large 
sheets  of  lignite-fossil  charcoal,  a  charming  fuel,  abounding  in  the 
mountains,  the  next  stopping-place  was  Zug — pronounced  Zbbg — the 
capital  of  the  smallest  oi"  the  confederated  Cantons.  How  strange  it  is 
that  immense  beds  of  fossil  coal,  or  rather  sheets  of  wood  coal,  should 
have  been  stored  away  in  these  alpine  summits,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  are  now  digging  it!  The  vein,  near  Horgan,  is  represented  to 
be  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  (  )  feet  in  thickness,  and  extending  no 
one  knows  how  fiir. 

From  the  httle  town  of  Art,  on  the  northwest,  it  is  customary  to  as- 
cend the  imposing  mountain  of  Righi ;  and  from  a  village  a  few  miles 
from  Lucerne,  the  ascent  is  made  on  the  other  side.  A  description  of 
the  scenery  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  writer.  The  expressions — 
"grandeur,"  "sublimity,"  "glorious  exhibition  of  Almighty  power," 
&c.,  are  on  ever}'  person's  lips  when  at  the  summit — which  is  5536 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  consequently  not  equal  in  altitude  to  Mount 
Washington.  Hundreds  assemble  here  daily,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
continent,  with  a  tolerable  representation  from  America,  to  remain  over 
nio;ht  and  see  the  sun  rise  the  following  mornins:.  A  buo;le  announces 
the  hour  for  rising — which  brings  forth  a  motley  group,  in  bed-blankets, 
night-caps,  hunting-coats,  and  other  odd  appearing  garments.  Huddled 
together  on  a  small  plateau,  they  wait  impatiently  for  Sol's  appearance 
above  the  horizon.  Many  who  never  saw  him  rise  before,  feel  the  spirit 
of  poetry  urging  them  onward,  perhaps  thousands  of  miles,  through  dan- 
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ger  and  fatigue,  to  witness  the  inspiring  spectacle  on  the  lofty  Righi, 
Exquisite  young  gentlemen,  all  moustache  and  imperial,  in  white  kid 
gloves,  look  at  him  through  opera  glasses  ;  sentimental  misses,  of  whom 
there  is  invariably  a  predominance  in  numbers,  squint,  first  with  one  eye 
and  then  the  other,  through  an  eye-glass  at  the  end  of  a  golden  chain. 
Sharp-pointed  mountains,  piled  one  above  another,  as  far  as  the  range  of 
vision  extends,  tipped  with  snow,  and  glitteiing  in  the  first  rays  of  morn- 
ing light — wliile  in  the  valleys  below,  the  softness  of  summer  reigned 
triumphantly,  were  calculated  to  impress  us  all  with  the  feebleness  of 
man,  contrasted  with  the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  who  made,  and 
who  holds,  in  obedience  to  determinate  laws,  the  material  universe. 

All  over  Germany  and  these  parts  of  Switzerland,  at  this  particular 
season,  viz.,  school  and  college  vacations,  it  is  perfectly  delightful  to 
meet,  as  we  do  constantly,  lots  of  boys,  with  little  calfskin  packs  on 
their  backs,  an  umbrella  and  perhaps  a  spy-glass,  reconnoitring  the 
country  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  It  generates  a  taste  for  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  invigorates^  their  bodies,  and  gives  them  elastic 
minds.  They  run,  halloo,  whistle,  sing,  take  notes,  make  sketches,  or 
whatever  else  may  add  to  the  charm  of  ranging  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  dales  during  the  period  of  emancipation.  Why  do  not  our  public 
instructers  of  youth  encourage  these  excursions  over  our  own  unsurpassed 
country,  where  nature  has  been  profuse  of  blessings,  and  not  a  whit  be- 
hind in  the  displays  of  the  grand  and  sublime  ?  We  are  all  determined 
to  preach  up  a  crusade  for  the  boys  of  New  England,  in  all  coming 
years,  and  if  possible  aid  and  assist  in  overturning  the  stiff,  unphilosophi- 
cal  course  of  boy -training,  now  predominant  among  us.  Put  money  in 
their  pockets  to  meet  exigencies,  enabhng  them  to  ride  when  lame,  send 
a  dozen  of  them  off  together  to  the  White  Mountains  one  vacation,  to 
IViagara  another,  the  Green  Mountains  a  third,  and  so  on,  requiring  them 
always  to  be  gentlemanly  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  neat  in  their 
persons,  conscientious  in  their  duties,  observers  of  the  Sabbath,  but  to 
have  a  good  time — all  the  while  keeping  a  journal,  and  to  write  home 
once  a  week.  What  an  influence  this  course  of  training  would  exert 
over  the  public  health,  were  it  general. 

This  is  beginning  to  be  a  long  dissertation  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects 
but  medicine — respecting  which,  not  an  item  can  be  gathered  worth  re- 
membering in  this  ragged,  up  and  down,  and  physically  upturned  cotfntry. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  all  these  everlasting  mountains  are  made 
up  of  small  pebbles,  to  their  extreme  points,  imbedded  in  a  primitive 
mixture  that  holds  them,  like  the  Roxbury  conglomerate,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  pudding  stone.  These  pebbles  were  originally  derived 
from  the  breaking  up  of  rocks,  which  were  rolled  am.ong  themselves  by 
tlie  action  of  moving  water,  till  they  were  rounded.  They  were  after- 
wards the  barrier  perhaps  of  a  great  sea  basin,  till  volcanic  agency  mixed 
them  up  in  the  mud,  and  then  raised  them,  in  these  terrific  forms. 

Lucerne — (on  the  margin  of  the  placid  lake,  one  of  the  glories  of 
Switzerland)  Aug.  6,  1850. — What  can  be  said  of  it,  not  already 
written  and  re-written,  till  even  lovers  of  the  romantic  are  weary  of  the 
story  ?   It  abounds  in  oddities,  the  fine  arts,  not  forgetting  the  great  lion 
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by  Thorwaldsen,  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  copies  of  which  are  plenty 
as  peaches  in  New  Jersey  ;  images  in  wood,  in  plaster,  and  marble,  of 
all  epochs.  Three  bridges,  leading  over  arms  of  the  lake,  clumsy  wood- 
en things,  are  roofed  over,  and  under  the  rafters  are  a  series  of  biblical 
paintings,  old  of  course,  illustrating  striking  events  in  the  early  history  of 
our  race.  One  shows  Adam  asleep,  and  Eve  fairly  escaped  from  his 
side.  Another  is  King  David  in  the  balcony  of  a  funny-looking  house, 
watching  Uriah's  wife  at  the  bath.  A  second  bridge  is  called  the  "  dance 
of  death."  On  the  third,  the  feats  of  valor  of  the  Lucerners  are  favorite 
subjects  of  the  artist.  Medical  practitioners  are  few  in  number ;  the  in- 
habitants are  healthy,  diligent  and  long-lived. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  METHOD  OF  MOUNTING  AR  TIFICIAL  TEETH. 

For  several  years  past  a  few  dentists  among  our  acquaintance  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  soldering  their  artificial  teeth,  for  entire  lower 
sets,  to  the  gold  plates  with  [)ure  tin,  using  the  tinman's  soldering  iron 
instead  of  the  blow-pipe.    The  manner  of  proceeding  is  as  follows. 

First  strike  up,  in  the  usual  manner,  a  very  thin  gold  plate  (No.  30 
or  31  will  answer)  to  fit  the  jaw.  When  this  is  done,  place  the  wax 
upon  it,  and  cut  it  to  the  right  curve  and  the  proper  height  for  the  length 
of  the  teeth.  The  teeth  are  then  to  be  selected  and  put  round  upon  the 
wax  in  the  proper  position  for  use ;  but  it  does  not  matter  whether,  or 
not,  they  come  down  to  the  plate,  provided  all  that  part  of  them  which 
is  exposed  to  view,  when  in  the  mouth,  is  right,  as  all  below  will  be  filled 
with  tin  when  the  process  is  completed.  Plaster  and  sand  is  now 
to  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the  teeth  and  plate,  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  they  were  to  be  soldered  in  the  usual  way.  When  this  is  done, 
the  wax  may  be  cut  away,  the  teeth  removed  from  the  plaster,  and  a 
thin  gold  back  put  upon  them.  In  backing  them  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bend  the  platina  wires  together,  over  the  gold,  with  a  common  pair  of 
pliers.  The  backs  may  now  be  soldered  to  the  plate,  forming  one  solid 
mass  of  tin  as  high  as  the  wires,  and  .imitatingr  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
form  of  alveolus  which  has  been  absorbed.  When  this  is  done  the  plas- 
ter may  be  taken  away,  and  as  much  tin  put  upon  the  front  as  will  re- 
store what  lijas  been  lost  by  absorption  of  gum  and  alveolar  process. 

When  the  piece  is  properly  trimnied  and  burnished,  it  makes  a  very 
strong  and  natural  set  of  teeth,  while  the  additional  weight  given  to  it 
by  the  tin  keeps  it  in  place  better  tl)an  those  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Some  use  silver  plate  instead  of  gold,  and  gild  the  whole  by  the  galvanic 
process,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  this  metal  should  not  answer 
just  as  well  as  gold.  We  have  put  in  several  temporary  sets  in  the 
above  manner,  on  gold,  and  all  have  done  remarkably  well,  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  This  plan  of  mounting  teeth  was  first  practised,  we  be- 
lieve, by  Mr.  Royce,  about  eight  years  since,  and  has  been  used  by  him 
in  very  many  cases,  as  he  alleges,  with  perfect  success. 

Mr.  George  E.  Hawes  has  lately  made  an  improvement  upon  the 
above  plan,  by  means  of  which  he  dispenses  with  all  metallic  castings  and 
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plates  of  every  kind,  using  only  the  pure  tin  and  the  teeth.  His  plan  is, 
after  the  first  cast  is  procured,  which  should  be  made  of  plaster  with  a 
large  proportion  of  sand,  to  fit  it  to  a  piece  of  tin  foil,  or  phite,  as  thick 
as  can  well  be  rubbed  down  to  it  with  a  burnisher,  and  as  large  as  a  gold 
plate  would  have  to  be.  Tlie  wax  is  then  put  upon  this  tin  plate,  and 
trimmed  to  the  proper  curve  and  height  as  in  ordinary  practice.  Next, 
the  teeth  a^  to  be  placed  upon  the  wax,  and  when  properly  arranged  a 
strip  of  wax  is  put  round  the  botiom  of  the  front  side  of  the  teeth  and 
plate.  Tiiis  wax,  and  that  on  the  backs  of  the  teeth,  is  then  to  be  carved 
to  represent  the  natural  gums,  or  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  ridge  as  high  as 
is  desirable  Care  must  be  taken  to  select  such  teeth  as  have  their  pla- 
tina  pins  low,  so  that  they  may  remain  imbedded  in  the  wax. 

When  this  process  is  completed,  the  whole  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
plaster  and  sand  cast,  and  more  plaster  and  sand  i)oured  over  it,  so  as  to 
cover  with  a  thick  mass  the  whole  of  the  wax  and  the  teeth.  After  the 
plaster  has  thoroughly  hardened;  tlie  casts  may  be  parted,  and  the  tin 
plate  and  all  the  wax  taken  away  ;  and  the  platina  wires,  and  those  parts 
of  the  teeth  exposed,  washed  with  muriate  of  tin.  A  hole  to  pour  the 
melted  tin  into  must  now  be  made  at  one  end  of  the  set,  and  another  on 
the  other  side  for  the  air  to  escape  from.  When  completed  thus  far  it 
is  ready  for  the  pouring,  and  to  insure  perfect  success,  the  castings  should 
be  securely  bound  together,  and  the  whole  mass  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  melted  tin. 

Sets  of  teeth  made  in  this  way,  and  having  the  casting  thoroughly  gild- 
ed, are  much  handsomer  and  more  natural  in  their  form  than  those  which 
have  the  long  teeth  and  gold  backs.  They  are  also  stronger,  as  they 
are  protected  both  front  and  back,  can  be  made  for  one  half  the  expense 
of  the  ordinary  sets  on  heavy  gold  plates,  and,  judging  from  the  little 
experience  which  we  have  had  in  making  and  testing  them,  as  well  as 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hawes,  are  equal  in  every  respect,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  mounted  upon  gold  backs. — iV.  York  Dental  Recorder. 


FRAGILITAS  OSSIUM. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Smith  exhibited  to  the  Dublin  Pathological  Society  the 
pelvis  and  thigh  bones  of  a  female  who  had  suffered  from  fragilitas  os- 
sium, and  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Lis- 
burn.  The  following  was  the  history  of  the  case,  as  furnished  by  Dr. 
Campbell  : — . 

Eliza  Cosgrave,  about  45  years  of  age,  a  married  woman,  and  mother 
of  two  children,  the  elder  being  9  years  old  and  healthy,  the  younger 
having  died  when  about  three  months  old,  began  shortly  after  the  birth 
of  her  second  child  to  complain  of  pains  in  her  limbs,  and  generally 
over  her  body,  which  she  attributed  to  her  residence  in  a  damp  house. 
She  soon  became  so  helpless  as  to  be  unable  to  get  into  or  out  of  bed 
without  assistance.  On  one  occasion,  while  being  helped  into  bed,  her 
thigh  was  struck  against  the  bed-post,  and  the  femur  broken  just  below 
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the  trochanter.  She  now  obtained  admission  into  a  neighboring  hospital, 
where  she  remained  for  many  months,  and  was  then  discharged  without 
having  experienced  any  amendment  of  her  condition.  In  this  state  she 
removed  into  the  Lisburn  Union  Workhouse,  about  two  years  ago.  On 
examination  the  injured  hmb  appeared  to  be  about  three  indies  shorter 
than  the  other ;  there  was  no  crepitus,  ahhough  acute  pain  was  expe- 
rienced when  the  thigh  was  handled  or  moved.  Her  general  heaUh  at 
this  time  did  not  appear  much  broken,  and  her  appetite  was  good  ;  but 
her  pains,  chiefly  in  the  thigh,  were  so  severe  as  to  require  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  opiate  every  night.  Several  months  having  elapsed  in  this 
manner,  one  night,  whilst  the  nurse  was  turning  her  in  bed,  the  other 
thigh  was  also  broken  near  the  trochanter,  after  which  her  pains  for  some 
weeks  were  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent.  Diarrhoea  at  length  set  in, 
and  resisted  all  treatment  ;  her  pains  returned  with  greater  violence  than 
before,  and  she  died  after  a  few  weeks  of  extreme  suffering. 

Upon  examination  after  death  the  fractures  were  found  to  have  occur- 
red about  two  inches  below  the  great  trochanters  ;  they  had  both  become 
consolidated,  but  with  great  deformity  remaining,  the  fragments  being, 
upon  each  side,  at  right  angles  with  one  another.  The  pelvis  and  thigh 
bones  were  so  light  as  to  float  upon  water,  and  so  fragile  that  a  slight 
pressure  of  the  finger  was  sufficient  to  crush  the  osseous  tissue.  The 
compact  structure  of  the  femora  was  as  thin  as  an  egg-shell,  and  the 
medullary  canals  enlarged,  here  and  there  crossed  by  delicate  osseous 
septa,  and  filled  with  a  grumous  semi-fluid  substance,  resembling  a  mix- 
ture of  medullary  matter  and  blood.  Mr.  Smith  observed  that  the  fa- 
cility with  which  fractures  united  in  such  cases  was  remaikable ;  the 
union,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  noticed,  occasionally  taking  place  within  the 
ordinary  period.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  recorded,  in  the  reports  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  a  case  of  fragilitas  ossium,  in  which  twenty-two  fractures  oc- 
curred, and  observes  that  the  injuries  were  repaired  with  greater  rapidity 
than  he  had  seen  in  other  individuals,  the  union  of  the  fracture  of  the 
femur  being  perfectly  firm  at  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  conclusion,  alluded  to  the  extraordinary  case  of  this 
disease  recorded  by  Saillant,  in  which  the  lightness  of  the  osseous  system 
was  such  that  the  patient,  an  adult  female,  when  placed  in  a  warm  bath, 
actually  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. — Dublin  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Science. 


DEATH  FROM  SWALLOWING  A  COPPER,  PENNY. 

Dr.  O'Connor  detailed  to  the  Cork  Medical  Society  the  history  of  the 
following  case: — A  young  gentleman,  about  18  years  of  age,  called  on 
him  in  a  state  of  great  mental  uneasiness,  stating  that  he  had  a  short 
time  previously  swallowed  a  copper  penny,  that  he  at  first  made  inef- 
fectual efforts  to  grasp  the  coin  with  his  finger,  and  that  an  apothecary 
whom  he  consulted  immediately  afterwards  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
his  efforts  to  extract  it.  A  probang  was  afterwards  passed  without  any 
difficulty,  and  he  was  comparatively  well  for  several  days,  except  that 
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his  bowels  became  very  costive  so  as  to  require  the  administration  of 
very  active  aperients.  In  about  a  week  from  the  date  of  the  occurrence, 
he  felt  severe  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  about  the  situation  of  the 
pylorus,  which  became  more  severe  every  day,  extending  up  the  right 
side  towards  the  shoulder.  Subsequently  he  had  some  degree  of  nausea 
and  vertigo,  and  complained  of  a  very  peculiar  distressing  sensation, 
which  he  described  as  resembling  a  sudden  and  violent  raising  upwards 
of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  from  the  point  in  which  he  felt  the 
pain  to  the  top  of  the  head.  This  feeling  recurred  frequently  and  dis- 
tressed him  very  much.  When  this  state  had  lasted  a  few  days,  he  sud- 
denly discharged  a  large  quantity  of  blood  by  the  bowels,  and  very  soon 
after  a  quantity  of  clotted  blood  by  vomiting. 

The  ordinary  remedies  were  had  recourse  to,  but  the  hemorrhage  con- 
tinued until  the  patient  expired,  about  four-and-twenty  hours  from  the 
first  discharge  of  blood.  The  apothecary  who  was  in  attendance,  stated 
that,  immediately  after  death,  he  distinctly  felt  the  coin  in  the  part  where 
it  was  suspected  to  have  been  impacted,  namely,  in  the  pylorus,  but  an 
opportunity  was  denied  of  testing  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  by  a 
post-mortem  examination. 

Dr.  0'('onnor  considered  the  novelty  of  the  occurrence  of  death  from 
such  a  cause  a  sufficient  reason  for  bringing  the  case  under  the  notice  of 
the  Society,  more  particularly  as  in  books  there  is  more  generally  found 
a  recital  of  the  extraordinary  substances  that  have  been  swallowed  and 
passed  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  producing  much  injury,  than 
of  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  death  has  been  produced  by  swallowing 
objects  apparently  less  calculated  to  cause  danger. — lb. 


FORMATION  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  LOWER  LIP. 

BY  JAMKS  SYMK,  ESQ,.,  PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  SURGERY,  EDINBURGH. 

The  operation  formerly  in  use  for  restoring  the  lower  lip  was  one 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  the  practice  of  surgery — so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  few  practitioners  felt  inclined  to  try  it  more  than  once,  if  they 
did  so  at  all.  The  principle  of  its  performance  was  to  obtain  integu- 
ments sufficient  for  the  purpose  by  dissecting  a  flap  from  below  the  chin, 
and  turning  it  round,  so  as  to  occupy  the  vacant  space.  The  ordinary 
result  of  this  proceeding  was  sloughing  of  the  transplanted  part,  which,  in 
the  event  of  escaping  that  danger,  constituted  a  most  unseemly  and  un- 
comfortable substitute  for  the  absent  part — presenting  no  resemblance  of 
the  natural  lip — affording  no  protection  against  the  dribbling  of  saliva — and 
being  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  from  the  beard  causing  irritation  by 
growing  in  a  wrong  direction.  Some  years  ago  1  proposed  another  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  which  simply,  easily  and  effectually  accomplished 
the  object.  The  following  case,  when  taken  in  addition  to  those  already 
pubhshed,  may  tend  to  increase  the  confidence  which  has  been  placed 
in  this  operation. 

W.  M.,  aged  58,  from  Perthshire,  was  admitted  on  the  27th  of  May, 
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on  account  of  a  malignant-looking  sore  of  the  lower  lip,  which  was  in 
great  part  destroyed,  and  thoroughly  diseased  throughout  the  portion  that 
remained.  The  disease  had  appeared  about  fifteen  months  before,  and 
been  subjected  to  operation  in  a  provincial  hospital,  but  subsequently 
returned. 

The  patient  having  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  I 
removed  the  diseased  parts,  and  made  the  dissection  requisite  for  con- 
structing a  new  lip,  precisely  as  described  in  my  original  account  of  the 
operation,  and  with  the  same  satisfactory  result  hitherto  experienced. 
The  patient  was  able  to  permit  the  manipulations  of  the  barber  within  a 
week,  and  was  not  only  relieved  from  the  disease,  but  provided  with  a  lip 
quite  similar  to  the  natural  feature,  and  perfectly  efficient  for  all  its  duties 
in  articulation,  mastication  and  closure  of  the  mouth. — JEdin.  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    SEPTEMBER    25,    185  0. 


Abuses  of  Bathing. — In  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal,  we  took  oc- 
casion to  express  an  opinion  respecting  the  abuses  of  water  in  bathing. 
As  the  article  has  disturbed  the  sensibilities  of  a  few  of  our  readers,  and 
others,  who  perhaps  may,  for  fashion's  sake,  have  indulged  too  freely  in 
the  bath,  and  as  they  are  disposed  to  receive  our  sentiments  as  authority, 
we  beg  leave  to  qualify  one  or  two  expressions  in  the  article  alluded  to. 
We  were  made  to  say  that  once  a  week  was  often  enough  to  bathe  the 
whole  body,  either  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness  or  luxury,  and  beyond  that 
was  considered  injurious.  Although  in  some  cases  this  remark  might  be 
applicable,  yet  we  should  rather  say,  that  from  once  to  three  times  a  week 
is  often  enough  to  bathe  the  whole  body,  and  in  many  cases  to  use  it 
beyond  that  number  of  times  is  injurious.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  our 
article,  which  some  of  the  daily  journals  seem  to  think  are  heterodox  in 
principle,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  changing  our  opinion.  Wa- 
ter, as  a  prophylactic,  luxury,  or  remedy  in  disease,  when  used  in  ex- 
tremes, can  be  as  baneful  as  the  most  potent  and  subtle  of  other  natural 
or  artificial  remedies.  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  do 
not  disapprove  of  its  discriminate  use  ;  and  that  it  was  our  intention,  in 
the  previous  remarks,  to  state  the  danger  of  the  extremes  which  people  are 
likely  to  fall  into,  when  making  use  of  any  fashionable  prophylactic  or 
therapeutic  remedy. 


Cleveland  Medical  College. — The  annual  announcement  of  lectures  in 
the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  for  the  session  of  1850-51,  has  been  sent  us. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  furnished  with  such  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
institution  since  its  first  organization.  It  appears  that  seven  courses  of  lec- 
tures have  been  given  since  it  was  founded,  commencing  with  sixty-seven 
students,  and  the  last  course  exhibiting  a  class  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six — an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 
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Death  from  Hydrophobia. — A  Miss  Fulton,  of  Franklin  Co.,  Louisiana, 
died  on  the  4th  inst.,  from  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  It  ap- 
pears she  was  returning  home  from  a  barbecue,  and  when  attempting  to 
drink  some  water,  had  a  severe  chill.  The  paroxysm  increased  in  severity, 
terminating  with  her  death  in  about  twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  attack. 
Two  others  were  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  but  as  yet  have  exhibited  no 
symptoms  that  would  indicate  their  being  sensibly  affected. 


The  Intellect  and  Passions. — "  Mental  Hygiene,  or  an  examination  of  the 
intellect  and  passions,  designed  to  show  how  they  affect  and  are  affected 
by  the  bodily  functions,  and  their  influence  on  health  and  longevity.  By 
Wm.  Sweetser,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  Bowdoin,  Castleton  and  Geneva  Medical  Colleges.  Second  edition, 
re-written  and  enlarged."  The  design  of  this  work,  published  by  Mr. 
Putnam,  of  New  York,  is  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  importance  of 
studying  mind  and  body  together,  and  under  their  mutual  and  necessary 
relationship  ;  "  to  elucidate  the  influence  of  intellect  and  passion  upon  the 
health  and  endurance  of  the  human  organization.  The  character  and 
importance  of  this  influence  has,  it  is  believed,  been  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  mankind  at  large.  Few,  we  imagine,  have 
formed  any  adequate  estimate  of  the  sum  of  bodily  ills  which  originate  in 
the  mind.  Even  the  medical  profession,  concentrating  their  attention 
upon  the  physical,  are  very  liable  to  neglect  the  mental  cause  of  disease, 
and  thus  are  patients  sometimes  subjected  to  the  harshest  medicines  of  the 
pharmacopoeia,  the  true  origin  of  whose  malady  is  some  inward  and  root- 
ed sorrow,  which  a  moral  balm  alone  can  reach."  It  is  a  production  of 
much  merit,  and  cannot  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  design. 


The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — The  Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  meeting  of  this  Association  recently  in  that  city: — 

"  The  late  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Edinburgh  was,  as  regards 
the  numbers  of  those  who  attended  it,  the  most  successful  which  has  been 
held  since  the  former  meeting  in  the  same  city  in  1834.  As  was  to  be 
anticipated,  it  became  necessary  to  institute  a  Physiological  Sub-section, 
which,  during  the  two  days  on  which  it  was  open,  was  very  crowded.  In- 
deed there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  had  it  been  instituted  earlier,  it  would 
have  constituted  a  principal  feature  of  the  meeting. 

"  The  proceedings  at  some  of  the  sections  struck  us  as  exhibiting  less 
than  formerly  that  high  scientific  and  original  character  which  would  sat- 
isfy rigid  savans :  there  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  popularize,  and  an  un- 
willingness to  hazard  criticism  ;  while  the  memoirs  brought  forward  were  in 
various  instances  mere  re-statements  of  papers  and  views  long  published,  or 
laid  before  different  learned  societies,  and  hence  not  new  to  the  scientific 
world.  The  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  auditory  may,  in  part,  account  for 
the  predominance  of  the  popular  element  in  some  of  the  communications 
made  to  the  sections  ;  and  we  question  much  if  such  crowds  of  fair  As- 
sociates would  have  been  attracted  thither  had  the  nature  of  the  entertain- 
ment provided  for  them  been  more  severely  intellectual. 

"  Although  the  still  rather  unsettled  state  of  the  Continent  prevented 
such  an  influx  of  foreign  visiters  as  we  had  expected,  it  was  still  gratify- 
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ing"  to  see  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  Europe  represented  by  some  of 
their  brightest  ornaments ;  and  the  reception  which  these  gentlemen  met 
with,  while  it  could  not  but  be  pleasing  to  them,  was,  we  are  proud  to 
think,  not  unworthy  of  our  national  character  for  hospitality.  Public  en- 
tertainments were  given  by  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Barry's  Hotel, 
and  by  the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Mr.  Syme,  at  his  villa 
at  Millbank  House  ;  while  many  other  members  of  the  medical  profession 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  exertions  which  they  made  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  the  strangers  who  became  their  honored  guests." 


Guita-percha  Instriments. — Gutta-percha,  in  its  application  to  surge- 
ry, has  been  brought  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  The  Lon- 
don Medical  Gazette  states  that  "  Mr.  Robert  read  a  report  on  a  memoir 
presented  by  M.  Cabirol,  which  spoke  in  favorable  terms  of  the  employ- 
ment of  gutta-percha  for  the  manufacture  of  many  surgical  instruments. 
M.  Ricord  agreed  with  the  report,  with  the  exception  that  he  did  not  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  gutta-percha  sounds  disposed,  less  than 
others,  to  the  formation  of  calculous  deposits.  These,  M.  Ricord  observed, 
are  dependent  upon  individual  peculiarities,  and  not  upon  the  introduction 
of  instruments.  M.  Ricord  considered  sounds  and  bougies  of  gutta-percha 
to  be  more  durable,  and  superior  to  those  of  caoutchouc  or  wax. 

"  M.  Velpeau  had  found  gutta-percha  bougies  to  yield  when  warmed  by 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  urethra,  and  from  their  want  of  elasticity 
lose  their  shape.  The  same  inconveniences,  M.  Velpeau  stated,  had  at- 
tended the  use  of  gutta-percha  pessaries. 

"  M.  Segalas  had  found  these  sounds  and  bougies  an  improvement  upon 
those  formerly  in  use." 


Correspondence  betiveen  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  and  a  Homccopathic 
Practitioner. — The  following  recent  letter  from  a  homoeopathic  physician 
to  the  well-known  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  and  his  reply  to  the  same,  are 
copied  from  a  late  number  of  the  London  Lancet. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  desirous  of  having  your  opinion  in  a  case  of 

suspected  disease  of  the  heart.    The  patient  is  the  Hon.  Mrs.   ,  at 

present  residing  with  Lady  ,  Square.  Will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  inform  me  at  what  hour  on  Monday  it  would  be  convenient  for  you 
to  see  Mrs.   ? 

"  I  think  it  right  to  state  that  Mrs.  has  been  for  many  years  a  con- 
vert to  homcEopathy,  and  that  I,  as  you  possibly  may  have  heard,  practise 
that  system  of  treatment.  I  mention  this,  because  you  may  have  some 
objection  to  meet  a  homosopathic  physician  in  consultation,  and  I  should 
much  regret  if  I  were  the  means  of  inducing  you  to  do  any  thing  distaste- 
ful to  you,  in  ignorance  of  the  above  facts.  I  may,  however,  mention  that 
it  is  as  a  matter  of  diagnosis  rather  than  of  treatment  that  your  opinion  is 

desired,  and  tliat  my  friends,  Sir  and  Dr.   ,  have  seen  the 

case  with  me  on  former  occasions.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant,  "  ." 

"  To  Charles  J.  B.  Williams,  Esq.,  M.D.,  (f-c." 

"Dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  courtesy  in  wishing  to  have 

my  opinion  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  ■  ,  and  for 

your  candor  in  apprising  me  that  she  is  under  homoeopathic  treatment ; 
but  under  these  circumstances  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  attendance. 
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Believing,  as  I  firmly  do,  that  the  so-called  'homoeopathic  sj^stem  '  is  an 
entire  fallacy,  and  therefore  calculated  to  do  much  injury  to  those  on  whom 
it  is  practised,  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  nothing  that  can^  directly 
or  indirectly^  countenance  or  aid  it ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  to  meet  a 
homoeopathic  physician  in  consultation,  and  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  a 
case  professedly  under  homcEopathic  treatment,  would  have  such  an  effect. 

"1  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  have  no  personal  feelings  in  the  matter. 
And  hoping  that  you  will  soon  return  to  the  le^^itimate  domain  of  rational 
medicine,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  To  Dr.  ."  "  C.  J.  B.  Williams." 


Trial  of  Mr.  Wakefield  for  Manslaughter. — In  the  Municipal  Court,  in 
this  city,  on  Saturday  last,  was  commenced  the  trial  of  Terrence  Wake- 
field, jr.,  upon  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  in  causing  the  death  of  James  D. 
Hall,  as  mentioned  in  this  Journal  a  few  weeks  since,  by  putting  up,  in  his 
apothecary  shop,  corrosive  sublimate  instead  of  calomel.  E.  D.  Sohier, 
Esq.  appeared  for  the  defence,  and  S.  D.  Parker,  Esq.  for  the  government. 
Several  witnesses  were  examined,  the  most  important  of  whom  was  the 
sister  of  the  deceased,  who  testified  to  going  to  Mr.  W.'s  shop  with  Dr. 
Coale's  prescription,  which  was  put  up  by  Mr.  W.  himself.  "  The  witness 
asked  if  it  could  be  taken  in  water,  and  he  answered  'yes.'  Witness  then 
went  home  and  administered  it  to  her  brother,  who  immediately  began  to 
vomit,  saying  that  there  was  a  mistake ;  that  he  had  taken  liquid  fire. 
She  then  went  back  to  Mr.  W.'s  shop  and  asked  what  he  gave  her  ?  He 
replied,  '  Corrosive  Sublimate.'  She  then  asked  what  the  prescription  was 
for?  and  he,  upon  looking,  replied  'ten  grains  of  calomel.'  Witness  ask- 
ed what  she  should  do,  when  Mr.  W.  inquired  if  he  vomited  ?  and  recom- 
mended the  administration  of  warm  water,  which  witness  upon  her  return 
gave  to  her  brother.  Dr.  Flint  was  soon  after  sent  for,  who  prescribed. 
Until  the  time  of  death  he  continued  sick  at  the  stomach,  complaining  of 
great  pains.  Upon  the  cross-examination  she  stated  that  she  had  been  a 
customer  at  Mr.  Wakefield's  shop  for  some  time.  When  witness  gave  the 
recipe  to  Mr.  W.  she  did  not  tell  him  it  was  for  her  brother,  and  he  did 
not  know  that  fact  until  the  mistake  was  discovered.  When  she  went 
back,  Mr.  W.'s  inquiry  was — '  did  he  vomit  immediately?'  " 
Further  notice  of  the  trial  will  be  given. 


Manganese. — Mr.  Editor, — As  we  have  frequent  inquiries  from  physi- 
cians as  to  the  strengih  of  the  Syrup  of  the  Iodide  Manganese  prepared 
by  us,  we  would  say,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Journal,  that  each  fluid  ounce  of  the  Syrup  uniformly  contains  40 
grains  of  tho  Iodide.  Respectfully,  Philbrick  &  Trafton. 

Boston,  Sept.  20,  1850. 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — At  the  stated  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  at  their  rooms  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  reports  from  the  several 
comniiltees  who  had  special  business  assigned  them,  were  read.  The  fur- 
ther discussion  and  action  upon  the  subject  of  the  disuse  of  Latin  in  writing 
prescriptions,  was  postponed  to  an  adjourned  meeting,  which  will  take 
place  four  weeks  from  that  day.    The  committee  on  irregular  practices  by 
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members,  will  report,  at  the  next  meeting,  what  measures  should  be  adopt- 
ed in  such  cases. 


Foreign  Medical  Books  and  Surgical  Instruments. — It  will  be  seen  by 
an  advertisement  in  to-day's  Journal,  that  an  agency  has  been  established 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  sale  of  foreig'n  scientific  Books  and  Sur- 
gical Instruments.  Those  who  may  wish  to  procure  any  book  upon  the 
sciences  which  cannot  be  found  in  our  stores,  or  instruments  of  the  cele- 
brated manufacture  of  M.  Charriere,  have  only  to  order  through  this  agen- 
cy, to' have  them  promptly  and  faithfully  executed.  It  will  be  found  a 
great  convenience,  and  we  hope  the  enterprise  may  meet  with  a  proper 
encouragement. 


Inauguratio7i  of  the  Statue  of  Larrey. — This  statue,  the  work  of  M. 
David  (d'Angers),  has  been  recently  erected  in  one  of  the  courts — la  cour 
d'honneur — of  the  Parisian  Military  Hospital— the  Val-de-Grace.  At  its 
inauguration,  on  the  9th  August,  deputations  from  the  principal  public  bo- 
dies of  the  capital  attended,  and  a  number  of  orations  were  delivered  in 
honor  of  the  illustrious  surgeon,  and  of  the  service  to  which  he  belong- 
ed. None  of  the  orators  seem  to  have  so  completely  charmed  the  auditory 
as  M.  Dupin,  the  President  of  the  Assemblee  Nationale,  whose  brilliant 
little  improvisation,  reported  in  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  conveys,  even  to 
our  minds,  the  perfection  of  eloquence  and  fine  feeling. — Edinl.  Monthly 
Journal. 


Sa7igrado  Redivivus. — The  Spanish  Journals  narrate  the  case  of  a  man> 
aged  70,  born  at  Majorca,  of  sanguine  and  apoplectic  temperament,  who, 
according  to  an  approximate  calculation,  has,  during  a  period  of  fifty-five 
years,  been  two  thousa?id  times  bled  at  the  arm,  and  on  each  occasion  at 
least  a  pound  of  blood  has  been  abstracted.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  ihis 
man  was  obliged  to  have  himself  bled  every  month,  in  order  lo  combat  his 
tendency  to  apoplexy.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  conjpelled  lo  have 
recourse  to  the  operation  twice  every  month  ;  at  twenty-five,  thrice  a  month  ; 
afterwards,  thrice  every  fifteen  days;  finally,  he  has  sometimes  been  bled 
fourteen  times  in  a  month.  Even  still,  he  is  bled  twice  or  thrice  a  fort- 
night to  prevent  his  tendency  to  apoplexy. —  VUnion  Medicale,  Aug.  IS-'iO. 


To  CoRRKSPONDENTS — A  paper  from  Dr.  Hayward,  on  ihe  Statistics  of  Amputations,  will 
appear  next  wcok. 

A  correspondent  who  sent  in  a  communication  on  vaccination,  is  informed  that  the  peculiarities 
and  different  modes  of  |)erforml!!?  th^  operation  are  not  new,  the  same  having  l)eeii  discussed  in 
the  meetings  of  the  iSuftblk  District  !\!c(llcal  Society,  an(t  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  most  scientific  of  the  profession,  in  this  and  other  countries,  that  re-va<-ci- 
nation  is  necessary  to  protect  one  from  the  influence  of  variolous  contagion  ;  and,  further,  the  n;im- 
her  of  the  vaccine  pustules  d.  es  not  increase  its  protective  power,  or  the  extraction  of  the  lymph 
destroy  its  prophylactic  properties. 


Deaths  in  Hnstn?! — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Sept.  21,  71. — IMales,  38 — fiF'juale.v, 33. 
Accidental,  2 — disease  of  the  bowels,  10 — disease  of  the  brain,  1 — consumption,  15 — convulsions, 
3 — cholera  infantum,  1 — canker,  1 — ch  Id-bed,  1 — delirium  tremens,  1 — dysentery,  4 — diarrhoea, 
3 — drops}-,  0 — drops}'  of  the  brain,  1 — drowned,  1 — erysipelas,  1 — ty[)hus  fiever,  1 — typhoid  fever, 

1 —  hooping  cough,  3 — infantile  diseases,  2 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1 — marasmus,  1 — measles, 

2 —  old  age,  3 — poison,  1 — quin.sy,  1 — teething,  4 — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  33 — l>etween  5  and  2(1  vears,  G — between  20  and  iO  years,  17 — between  40 
and  f)0  vears,  6 — over  GO  years,  9.    Americans,  29;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners.  42. 

Less  than  last  week,  25 — less  than  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  when  there  were  24  deahtii 
by  cholera,  78. 
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by  (^Eo.  H.  Wood,  M.D.,  and  by  George  W.  Nor- 
Uis,  M.l). 

Dciuonstrative  Instruction  in  Medicine  and  in 
Nursery,  by  the  Professors  of  the  Medical 
I'  vciu/rv,  assisted  by  W.  W.  Gerhard,  M.D.,  and 
JiiOMtv  H.  Smi  ni,  M.l). 

i'liu  tiral  Anatomy  by  John  Neill,  M.D.,  De- 
monstrator. 

Siim/tuiri/of  Rules  of  Graduation.— TXxe  candidate 
to  be  twenty-one  years  of  asje  ;  to  have  read  medicine 
for  three  >eiiis.  two  of  them  under  a  respectable 
practitioner  of  medicine  ;  |o  liave  atteiufed  two 
regular  coiux-s,  oil.' (, I  iIh  im  iil  least  in  this  institu- 
tion ;  OIK'  Ildspital  comsc  her,'  or  elsewhere;  and 
to  present  a  Tiiessis  of  his  own  composition  and 
haiidwrirlns. 

/rUe  re  iular  course  is  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
oiu(^;  .\natomy Materia  Medica  and  1  liariiiacy  ; 
Chemisiry,  .Siusjery;  Obstetrics, &c.-,  and  Institutes. 

riie  ("oiiiineiieeuienl  will  take  place  early  in  the 
followiu'j;  .-Vprii. 

Amount  o I  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the  University, 
$Ub.  Matriculatins?  Fee  (paid  once  only\  $5.  Hos- 
pital Fee,  .HilO.  Practical  Anatomy,  $10.  Gradua- 
tiii!?  Fee,  $30.  W.  E.  HORNER,  M.D., 

.    ,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Philadelphia,  ^  386  Chestnut  street,  above  lith, 
July  1,  1850.  S      owosile  the  U.  S.  Mint. 
June  20— eptoct.l 

PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE, 
Fifth  Street,  South  of  fVa/nut.-The  Winter 
Course  of  Lectures  for  IS'M  and  will  be  commenc- 
ed on  Monday,  October  14th,  1850.  The  General  Intro- 
ductory will  be  given  by  Dr.  James  McClintock, 
Decrees  will  be  conferred  early  in  March. 

FACULTY. 

James  McClintock,  M.D.,  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice oi  Surgery. 

Rush  Vandyke,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Ge- 
neral Therapeutics. 

Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine. 

James  Biiyan,  M.D.,  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and 
Medical  Juris|)rudence. 

Ezra  S.  Carr,  M.D.,  Medical  Chemistry. 

James  McCli.\tock,  M.D.,  General,  Special,  and 
Snrijical  .\natomy. 

F.  A.  FickariVt,  M.D  ,  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children. 

Fee  for  the  full  Co\irse,  SS4.  Matriculation,  paid 
once  only,  .'^3.  (Jraduation,  $.'M).  Fee  for  those  who 
have  alteuded  two  full  courses  in  other  Colleges, 
$4  ).  DisseetiH!^  Ticliet,  $10.  Perpetual  ticket,  $150. 

Full  course  candidates  lor  graduation  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  ticket  with- 
out charsce. 

The  fee  for  the  respective  tickets  may  be  paid  to 
each  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  the  whole  amount 
may  be  paii!  to  the  Dean,  who  will  issue  a  certificate 
which  will  entitle  the  student  to  the  ticket  of  each 
I'l-ofessoi-. 

The  S'/frinsr  Course,  for  1851,  will  commence  about 
tin;  l,)Mi  of  March,  l85L   Degrees  will  be  conferred 
about  the  loth  of  July,  1851. 
For  further  information,  inquire  of 

JAMES  McCLINTOCK,  M.D.,  Dean, 
iVo.  1  iV.  Eleventh  St. 
Philadelphia,  June  18,  1850.  Aug  21— 6t 

CARD.— Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson,  (inventor  of  Ro- 
binson's Improved  I'essary)  has  removed  from 
3ij  Green  street,  Boston,  to  No.  1  Bow  st.,  Charles- 
town,  near  the  square,  where  communications  may 
be  addressed,  and  where  he  may  be  consulted  in  re- 
lation to  all  Uterine  complaints.  Ladies  afflicted 
with  this  class  of  troublesome  diseases,  are  invited 
to  call  and  examine  the  Improved  l  essary,  and  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  his  mode  of  treatment. 
May  15— tf 


BOYLSTON  MEDICAL  PRIZE  QUESTIONS.- 
Tlie  Boylston  Aicdical  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  <Jor|)oration  of  J  larvard  University,  consists  of 
tlie  following  Musicians  :  — 

John  C.  Warren,  M.D.  Walter  Channing,  M.D. 
S.  1).  TowNSEND,  M.D.  1).  H.  Storer,  M.D. 
G.  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.   Edw.  Reynolds,  M.D. 
J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.D.  J.  Mason  Warren,  M.D. 
John  Jeffries,  M.D.,  Sec'y. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Wed- 
nesday, Aug.  1,  IbjO,  a  premium  of  si.xty  dollars,  or  a 
gold  medal  of  that  value,  was  awarded  to  F.  Willis 
Fisher,  M.D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  lor  the  best 
dissertation  on  the  iollowing  subject  :— 

"  What  is  the  value  of  the  Microscope  in  detecting 
pathological  changiss  in  the  human  body  i  " 

No  premium  was  awarded  for  a  dissertation  on  the 
subject  "  What  is  the  connection  between  Cerebral 
and  Cardiac  diseases  " 

The  Iollowing  are  the  Questions  lor  1851  :— 

1.  A  comparison  between  the  present  (1849)  and 
the  former  invasion  of  Epidemic  Cholera. 

2.  How  far  are  the  diseases  of  the  Larynx  remedia- 
ble by  surgical  treatment  i' 

The  following  subjects  are  proposed  for  tlie  year 

1852  : 

1.  On  the  diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland. 

2.  Original  researches  with  the  Microscope  illustra- 
tive of  Anatomy,  I  hysiology,  or  Pathology. 

Dissertations  on  any  of  these  subjects  must  be 
transmitted,  post-paid,  to  John  C.  Warren,  M.D., 
Boston,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  April  of 
the  respective  years. 

The  author  of  the  best  dissertation,  considered 
worthy  of  a  prize,  on  either  of  the  above  questions, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  premium  of  Sixty  Dollars,  or  a 
gold  medal  of  that  value,  at  his  option. 

Each  dissertation  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
packet  on  which  shall  be  written  some  device  or 
sentence,  and  within  shall  be  enclosed  the  author's 
name  and  residence.  The  same  device  or  sentence 
is  to  be  written  on  the  dissertation  to  which  the 
packet  is  attached. 

All  unsuccesslul  dissertations  are  deposited  with 
the  Secretary,  from  whom  they  may  be  obtained, 
with  the  sealed  packet  unopened,  if  called  for  within 
one  year  after  they  have  been  received. 

By  an  order  adopted  in  1826,  the  Secretary  was  di- 
rected to  publish  annually  the  following  votes:— 

1st.  That  the  Board  do  not  consider  themselves  as 
approving  the  doctrines  contained  in  any  of  the  dis- 
sertations to  which  premiums  may  be  adjudged. 

2d.  That  in  case  of  the  publication  of  a  successful 
dissertation,  the  author  be  considered  as  bound  to 
print  the  above  vote  in  connection  therewith. 

JOHN  JEFFRIES,  Secretary. 

Boston,  Aug.  n,  1850.  Aug.  21.— 6t 

MEDICAL  INSTITUTION  OF  YALE  COL- 
LEGE.—The  Course  of  Lectures  commences 
annually  on  the  last  Thursday  of  September,  and 
continues  sixteen  weeks. 

Benjamin  Silliman,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  on  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy. 

Eli  Ives,  M.D.,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic. 

Jonathan  Knight,  M.D. ,  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

Timothy  P.  Beers,  M.D.,  on  Obstetrics. 

Charles  Hooker,  M.D.,  on  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology. 

Henry  Bronson,  M.D.,  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics. 

Lecture  fees,  $68.50— Matriculation,  $5— Gradua- 
tion, $15.  CHARLES  HOOKER, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

New  Haven,  July,  1850.  July  31-tL. 


A 


MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY.-A 
Stated  Meeting  of  the  Counsellors  ol  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
October  2,  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  in  Boston,  at  U, 
A.  M.  HENRY  I.  BOWDITCH, 

Sept.  11.— 3t  »  Recording  Sec''ry. 

NOTICE  TO  PHYSICIANS.-Since  calling  at- 
tention to  the  inhalation  of  the  powder  of  the 
Nitras  Argen  ti,  in  the  number  of  this  Journal,  March 
6th,  18.50,  I  have  had  many  inquiries  from  physicians 
at  a  distance,  as  to  where  they  could  obtain  the  pow- 
der. I  have  had  a  quantity  prepared,  and,  also,  an 
Inhaler,  which  will  be  furnished  to  physicians  on 
very  reasonable  terms.  1  think  it  decidedly  benefit 
cial  in  diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Air  Passages. 

WM.  M.  CORNELL,  M.D. 
April  24— 6m  496  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  AIVIPUTATIONS  OF  LARGE  LIMBS  THAT  HAVE 
BEEN  PERFORMED  AT  THE   MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOS- 
PITAL,  FROM   ITS   ESTABLISHMENT  TO  JAN.  1,  1850. 

BY    GEORGE    HAYWARD,    M.D.,     ONE    OF     THE    SURGEONS    TO     THE  HOSPITAL. 

(Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tournal.] 

Some  years  since,  I  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,  at  Philadelphia,  a  list  of  all  the  amputations  of  large  limbs  that 
had  been  performed  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment  to  January  1st,  1840.  I  have  now  prepared 
another  list  of  the  same  kind,  embracing  all  similar  operations  that 
have  been  done  there  from  that  period  to  January  1st,  1850. 

It  seemed  to  me  desirable  that  the  first  table  should  be  re-printed  in 
connection  with  that  which  I  have  just  finished,  so  as  to  give  at  one 
view  the  result  of  all  the  amputations  that  have  ever  been  performed  at 
that  institution.  This  will  enable  any  one,  who  is  curious  in  these  mat- 
ters, to  make  such  an  analysis  of  the  tables  as  may  be  likely  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject  at  large. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  operations  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  au- 
thorize any  very  general  conclusions  ;  at  the  same  time  every  addition  of 
this  sort  is  important,  as  contributing  to  the  collection  of  facts  from 
which  valuable  inferences  may  hereafter  be  deduced. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  statistics  of  amputation  have 
attracted  any  considerable  degree  of  attention  ;  but  what  has  already 
been  done  has  wrought  a  great  chanf];e  in  the  opinions  of  surgeons  as 
to  the  result  of  this  operation.  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  who  wrote  nearly 
seventy  years  ago,  thought  that  not  more  than  1  patient  out  of  20  died, 
on  whom  amputation  was  performed  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  1  out  of  4  died  in  2000  cases  that  occurred  in  civil  practice  in  Great 
Britain,  and  1  out  of  3  in  5000  cases  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Yet 
no  one  can  suppose  that  the  operation!  was  better  done,  or  the  after-treat- 
ment more  judicious,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Bell,  than  they  are  at  present  ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  surgery,  in  all  its  departments,  has  made  greater 
progress  within  the  last  century  than  it  had  in  all  preceding  time.  The 
only  explanation  of  this  startling  kcl  is,  that  there  were  formerly  no  re- 
cords kept  of  the  results  of  these  operations  ;  there  were  no  data  upon 
which  such  an  opinion  as  that  of  Mr.  Bell  could  rest,  except  what  were 
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derived  from  vague  impressions.  Tlie  memory  is  apt  to  be  treacherous 
with  regard  to  unfavorable  cases;  the  successful  ones  are  usually  remem- 
bered, and  too  often  published  alone. 

It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  to  get  as  much  information  as  possible 
on  the  subject ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  every  one  who  has  many  ope- 
rations of  this  kind,  either  in  private  or  hospital  practice,  should  pubhsh 
lliem  all  with  their  results.  When  a  large  amount  of  materials  has  been 
thus  collected,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  whole  will  show,  to  some  extent, 
no  doubt,  how  far  death,  when  it  does  take  place  after  amputation,  is  at- 
tributable to  the  injury  or  disease  for  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, or  to  the  operation  itself,  or  to  some  other  circumstance.  It 
will  serve  to  guide  surgeons  in  some  measure  in  deciding  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  operating  ;  under  what  circumstances  it  can  be  done  with  the 
best  prospect  of  success,  or  when  it  should  be  deferred  or  avoided  alto- 
gether. This  course  is  now  in  successful  progress,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  be  continued  so  long  ^s  the  operation  of  amputation  may  be 
found  necessary. 

[From  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  May,  1840.] 

Statistics  of  the  Amputations  of  Large  Limbs  that  have  been  performed 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  from  its  establishment  to 
January  1,  1840;  with  Remarks. 

The  following  table,  it  is  believed,  contains  a  list  of  all  the  amputa- 
tions of  large  limbs  that  have  been  perfortned  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  since  the  establishment  of  that  institution.  Such  par- 
ticulars are  added  as  were  thought  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  sub- 
ject.   These  in  a  few  instances  are  not  so  full  perhaps  as  could  be  wished. 

This  remark  applies  es[)ecially  to  some  of  the  early  cases,  which  oc- 
curred at  a  period  when  the  records  of  the  hospital  were  not  kept  with 
that  precision  that  has  since  been  adopted.  The  omissions,  however, 
are  not  thought  to  be  such  as  will  impair  to  any  extent  the  value  of 
the  table. 

The  statistics  of  amputation  are  very  desirable.  They  may  probably 
lead  to  practical  results  of  some  importance.  From  what  has  recently 
been  published,  it  is  evident  that  amputation  is  more  often  followed  by 
the  death  of  the  patient,  than  was  formerly  supposed.  But  to  what  ex- 
tent this  can  be  attributed  to  the  operation  itself,  or  to  the  disease  or  in- 
jury for  which  it  was  performed,  cannot  be  precisely  determined. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  more  than  one  half  of  all  whose  limbs  are 
amputated  at  some  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  die;  and  it  appears,  from  a 
very  valuable  paper  published  by  Dr.  Norris  in  the  number  of  tfiis  Jour- 
nal for  August,  1338,  that  of  55  f)atients,  being  the  whole  number  on 
whom  amputation  was  performed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  during  a 
period  of  eight  years,  21  died. 

And  yet  these  unfavoiable  results  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  alone.  There  are  a  variety  of  causes  that  would  exert  a  bad 
influence  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  those 
of  our  country.     The  former  are   more  crowded,  less  comfortable, 
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and  badly  ventilated  in  comparison  with  similar  institutions  here,  and 
it  is  believed  tliat  the  after-treatment  is  not  so  faithful  and  assiduous  as 
with  us. 

Dr.  Norris  has,  no  douht,  suggested  the  true  cause  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  fatal  cases  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  that  is  that  the 
operation  was  probably  in  many  cases  too  long  delayed,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  the  limb.  No  one  can  doubt,  who  knows  anything  of  that  in- 
stitution, that  nothing  would  be  omitted  that  would  be  thought  likely  to 
add  to  the  comfoit  and  safety  of  the  patient. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  amputation  is  sometimes  too  long  de- 
layed, it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  often  performed  when  it  might  have 
been  avoided.  It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  decide  on  the  best  course, 
but  the  operation  should  not  be  done  without  the  clearest  evidence  of  its 
necessity,  for  it  is  a  hazardous  and  painful  one,  and,  even  when  perfectly 
successful,  leaves  the  patient  in  a  mutilated  state. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table,  that  the  results  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  were  somewhat  more  favorable  than  those  at  the  Paris, 
and  Pennsylvania  Hospitals,  above  referred  to.  Jn  a  large  proportion 
of  the  following  cases,  the  amputation  was  done  by  the  circular  inci- 
sion ;  the  flap  operation  was  adopted  occasionally,  whenever  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  a  belter  stump  could  be  made  by  it  than  by  the 
other  method.  The  dressings  were  always  of  a  light  and  simple  kind, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  small  corn- 
press  and  roller ;  and  yet  there  are  some  surgeons  of  the  present  day, 
who  would  perhaps  regard  these  as  more  cumbersome  than  was  necessary. 

If  the  bleeding  was  slight,  the  dressings  were  applied  before  the  pa- 
tient left  the  operating  room  ;  but  if  there  was  anything  more  than  ooz- 
ing from  the  veins,  it  was  deferred  till  a  few  hours  after. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  was  not  frequent,  though  it  sometimes  occur- 
red ;  pressure  was  generally  sufficient  to  arrest  it,  but  occasionally  it  was 
found  necessary  to  open  the  slump,  and  tie  one  or  more  vessels.  In  one 
case  where  hemorrhage  occurred  twelve  days  after  the  operation,  from  a 
diseased  state  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  the  femoral  artery  was  tied. 
No  one  who  had  secondary  hemorrhage  died,  and  though  it  sometimes 
debilitated  the  patient,  in  no  case  was  there  any  permanently  injurious 
effect  from  it. 

In  all  the  cases  it  was  attempted  to  heal  the  wound  by  the  first  in- 
tention, and  in  a  few  instances  it  was  completely  successful,  but  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  it  was  only  partially  so. 

It  has  not  been  the  usual  practice  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  to 
administer  an  opiate  before  an  operation,  though  in  a  few  instances  it  has 
been  done.  In  one  case,  where  amputation  was  performed  on  a  patient 
with  delirium  tremens,  twelve  grains  of  opium  were  given  shortly  before 
the  operation  ;  he  became  drowsy  soon  after,  and  recovered. 

It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  indicate  the  exact  part  of  the  limb  at 
which  each  operation  was  done,  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  enough  to  say 
whether  it  was  above  or  below  the  knee.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that 
in  all  the  cases  below  the  knee,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  amputation 
was  performed  above  the  ankle. 
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From  this  table,  it  appears  that  there  were  70  operations  on  67  pa- 
tients ;  three  patients  having  two  Hmbs  removed.  In  one  of  these  tliree 
cases,  one  operation  was  above  and  the  other  below  the  knee,  and  in  the 
other  two,  both  operations  were  below  ;  the  first  patient  died,  and  the 
other  two  did  well. 

Of  the  whole  number  operated  on,  15  died  and  the  remainder  recover- 
ed, at  least  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  leave  the  hospital ;  though  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  some  instances  the  disease  may  have  returned. 

There  were  34  patients  who  had  the  thigh  amputated,  and  one  of  these 
had  the  other  leg  taken  off  at  the  same  time  below  the  knee  ;  of  this 
number,  9  died.  Of  23  patients  whose  legs  were  amputated  below  the 
knee,  two  havinof  both  le^s  removed,  5  died  :  and  of  the  10  who  had  an 
arm  amputated,  six  below  and  four  above  the  elbow,  1  died. 

This  goes  to  confirm  the  prevailing  opinion  among  surgeons,  that  am- 
putation of  the  lower  extremities  is  more  often  followed  by  fatal  conse- 
quences than  that  of  the  upper,  and  that  death  takes  place  more  fre- 
quently after  amputation  of  the  thigh,  than  after  that  of  the  leg. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  those  whose  thighs  were  amputated  died,  while 
there  was  but  little  more  than  I  death  in  5  among  those  whose  legs  were 
removed  below  the  knee,  and  only  I  of  the  10  whose  arms  were  ampu- 
tated. This  patient,  too,  died  of  delirium  tremens.  Tlie  operation  to 
be  sure  did  not  arrest  the  disease,  but  apparently  contributed  nothing  to 
the  fatal  result. 

This  table  tends  also  to  support  the  opinion,  that  patients  who  undergo 
amputation  for  chronic  diseases  are  much  more  likely  to  recover  than 
those  in  whom  it  is  performed  in  consequence  of  recent  accident.  Of 
the  first  class,  there  were  45  patients  afflicted  with  various  diseases,  and 
of  this  number  all  recovered  but  5  ;  and  of  the  remaining  22,  whose 
limbs  were  removed  on  account  of  recent  injuries,  no  less  than  10  died  ; 
being  nearly  half  of  the  latter,  and  only  1  in  9  of  the  former. 

This  fact  certainly  gives  support  to  the  opinion,  that  a  state  of  high 
health  is  not  favorable  to  surgical  operations  ;  and  it  also  tends  to  show 
that  death  after  amputation  is  not  by  any  means  attributable  in  all  cases 
to  the  operation  alone  ;  for  if  it  were,  the  proportion  of  deaths  should  be  as 
large  among  one  class  of  patients  as  among  the  other.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  result  is  influenced  very  much  not  only  by  the 
age  and  constitution  of  the  patient  and  the  disease  or  injury  for  which 
the  operation  is  performed,  but  also  by  the  period  at  which  it  is  done. 
1  have  before  said  that  I  thought  that  amputation  was  "  often  performed 
when  it  might  have  been  avoided."  But  this  remark  applies  princi- 
pally to  cases  of  recent  injury.  In  those  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  limbs, 
the  error  is  more  apt  to  be  of  the  opposite  character  ;  the  operation  is 
either  not  performed,  or  if  done  at  all,  frequently  not  till  it  is  too  late. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  disposition  at  the  present  day 
to  defer  amputation  too  long  in  cases  of  diseased  limbs  ;  there  is  an 
unwillingness  to  admit  that  the  morbid  affection  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
remedies,  and  the  operation  is  too  often  postponed  till  other  parts  become 
affected,  or  the  system  is  worn  down  by  continued  irritation.  At 
length  the  limb  la  removed ;  but  the  patient,  already  exhausted  by 
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disease  and  long  suffering,  is  hurried  to  his  end  by  the  very  means  that 
might  have  saved  him,  if  they  had  been  earher  employed. 

If  amputation  is  frequently  too  long  delayed  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
limbs,  it  is,  1  fear,  very  often  resorted  to  in  recent  injuries  earlier  than  it 
should  be.  Many  limbs  that  have  been  removed,  might  probably  have 
been  saved  ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  rare  that  much  incon- 
venience would  follow  from  a  little  delay. 

In  most  cases  of  accident  sufficiently  severe  to  justify  amputation,  the 
whole  system  has  suffered  a  great  shock,  and  an  operation  at  this  time, 
before  re-action  is  fairly  established,  is  very  likely  to  cut  off  what  little 
chance  the  patient  might  otherwise  have  of  recovery.  While  the  ex- 
tremities are  cold  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble,  the  local  injury  is 
hardly,  if  at  all,  perceived,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  patient's  sufferings. 
An  operation  cannot  be  required  then  :  and  yet  how  often  it  is  done  at 
that  period  ;  the  better  judgment  of  the  surgical  attendant  sometimes 
being  overruled  by  the  importunate  interference  of  the  by-standers. 

If  the  injury  be  not  so  serious  as  to  cause  almost  immediate  death,  re- 
action usually  comes  on  with  proper  management  in  a  few  hours,  and 
then,  if  an  operation  be  necessary,  it  can  be  done  with  a  much  greater 
prospect  of  success. 

With  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  patients  operated  on,  it  appears  that 
there  were — 

Under  20  yrs.  of  age  13.    Of  this  number  1  died. 
Over  20  and  not  exceeding  30       "        31.  "  B  " 

"   30  "  40       "         9.  "  3  " 

40  "  50       "         10.  2  " 

"   50  "  60       "  3.  "  1  " 

Over  70       "  1.  "  0  " 

Whole  number,  67.    No.  of  deaths,  15. 
Boston,  March  24,  1840. 


Table  II. 

This  table,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  prepared  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
the  preceding  one.  It  differs  from  it  only  in  noting  the  kind  of  opera- 
tion, whether  it  were  flap  or  circular,  and  also  in  stating  every  instance 
in  which  a  patient  inhaled  any  of  the  anaesthetic  agents. 

It  appears  from  it,  that  from  January,  1840,  to  January,  1850,  there 
were  76  amputations  of  large  limbs  performed  on  74  patients,  two  pa- 
tients having  two  limbs  removed  at  the  same  time.  One  of  them  had 
one  leg  taken  off  above  the  knee,  and  the  other  below  ;  and  the  other 
patient  had  one  arm  amputated  above  the  elbow,  and  the  other  below. 
The  first  patient  died,  and  the  other  recovered. 

There  were  17  deaths  ;  one  of  these  was  from  tetanus,  and  another 
from  phthisis.  All  the  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity  were  above 
the  ankle,  and  all  those  of  the  upper  were  above  the  wrist. 
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Statistics  of  Amputations. 


There  were  35  amputations  of  the  thigh,  and  10  deatlig. 
"        28       "        below  the  knee,  and  5  " 
"         7        "        above  the  elbow,  and  1  " 
"         6        "       below  the  elbow,  and  1 

76  amputations.  17  deaths. 

Ten  of  the  amputations  of  the  thigh  were  performed  in  consequence  of 
injury,  and  25  in  consequence  of  disease,  and  5  of  each  of  these  two 
classes  of  patients  died  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  half  of  the  former  and  one 
fifth  of  the  latter. 

On  the  five  patients  who  died  after  amputation  below  the  knee,  the 
operation  was  performed  in  every  instance  in  consequence  of  injury  ; 
and  in  the  two  fatal  cases  of  amputation  of  the  arm,  the  operation  was 
done  on  [latients  who  had  severe  compound  fractures. 

Forty  of  the  patients  had  amputation  performed  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease, and  only  5  died  ;  being  1  in  8  :  and  the  remaining  34  had  been  in- 
jured, and  12  died,  being  more  than  one  third. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  fatal  result  is  not  altogether  attributa- 
ble to  the  operation,  but  is  in  no  small  degree  dependent  upon  tlie  injury 
which  the  patient  has  received,  or  the  peculiar  state  of  system  induced 
by  it. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  has  probably  been  observed  by  every 
,  one  who  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  amputate  for  rail -road  accidents, 
and  that  is  the  great  tendency  of  the  parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
injury  to  slough  after  the  operation.  These  accidents,  when  sufficiently 
severe  to  require  amjiutation,  are  usually  caused  by  a  wheel  of  a  loco- 
motive engine  or  rail-way  car  passing  over  the  limb.  This  in  most  in- 
stances produces  a  compound  and  comminuted  fracture  of  the  worst 
kind. 

If  the  operation  be  performed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
injury,  however  sound  the  parts  may  appear  to  be  at  the  time,  they 
will  in  most  cases  slough  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  leave  the  bone 
protruding  beyond  the  soft  parts,  so  as  to  require  the  removal  of  a  por- 
tion of  it  at  a  subsequent  period.  This  is  on  every  account  a  very  un- 
pleasant result,  and  we  cannot  feel  confident  that  it  may  not  happen,  un- 
less the  operation  be  done  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  injury,  than  it 
is  usual  to  do  it  in  ordinary  cases  of  accident.  The  vitality  of  the  parts 
seems  to  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  common  in  similar  acci- 
dents that  are  caused  by  a  less  degree  of  violence.  Or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  say,  that  their  condition  resembles  that  which  is  spoken 
of  by  military  surgeons  under  the  name  of  local  asphyxia,  as  sometimes 
occurring  from  gun-shot  wounds.  It  is  a  state  of  suspended  animation, 
differing  from  death  only  in  the  fact,  that  the  power  of  resisting  decom- 
position is  for  a  time  retained,  but  the  debilitating  effect  of  an  operation  is 
very  sure  to  destroy  this. 

It  appears  that  in  one  half  of  the  operations  the  circular  amputation 
was  adopted,  and  in  the  other  half  the  flap.  Nine  of  the  former  died, 
and  eight  of  the  latter. 

Forty-eight  of  the  patients  inhaled  some  anaesthetic  agent;  12  of  this 
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number  died.  It  is  well  known,  that  it  was  at  this  hospital  that  these 
agents  were  first  successfully  employed  in  general  operalive  surgery  ;  and 
so  entii-ely  satisfactory  have  been  the  results,  that  no  operation  of  any 
importance  is  now  performed  there,  without  the  patient  being  previously 
rendered  insensible  to  suffering  by  these  means.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
add,  that  no  fatal  effects  have  followed  their  administration,  nor  has  any 
serious  ill  consequence  in  a  single  instance  ensued  iVom  it. 

It  appears,  then,  from  these  tables,  that  the  whole  number  of  ampu- 
tations of  large  limbs  that  have  ever  been  performed  at  the  Hospital,  is 
146,  on  141  patients.    Of  this  number,  32  died. 

Eighty-five  had  their  limbs  removed  in  consequence  of  disease  ;  of 
whom  10  died. 

Fifty-six  in  consequence  of  injury  ;  of  whom  22  died  ;  being  1  in  8J 
of  the  former,  and  more  than  1  in  3  of  the  latter. 

69  patients  had  the  thigh  amputated — 19  died. 
50  had  the  leg  removed  below  the  knee — 10  died. 
11  had  amputation  above  tiie  elbow  —  I  died. 
11  "  below      "  —  2  died. 


141  32 

The  ages  of  the  patients  were  as  follows  : 


Under    20  years  of 

age,  26,  of 

wl 

lom  4  died. 

Between  20  and  30 

56, 

u 

11  died. 

30  and  40 

28, 

10  died. 

"     40  and  50 

J  8, 

a 

5  died. 

"     50  and  60 

7, 

(( 

I  died. 

"     60  and  70 

4, 

(( 

1  died. 

Over  70 

% 

u 

0  died. 

141 

32 

Boston,  September,  1850. 


LETTERS  FROM  SWITZERLAND. 

FROM    THE    EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THIS  JOURNAL. 

Interlaken. — Immediately  after  despatching  the  last  letter,  the  disco- 
very was  made  of  a  hospital  in  Lucerne,  where  that  letter  was  written. 
It  may  be  of  service  to  future  voyagers,  desirous  of  visiting  such  institu- 
tions, to  know  where  to  find  them  in  this  section  of  the  globe,  where  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  thrown  into  the  wildest  and  most  frightful  forms  ima- 
ginable. Mountain  peaks  of  great  altitude,  and  gorges  awful  to  contem- 
plate ;  leaping  waterfalls,  perpetual  snows,  moving  rocks,  sliding  ava- 
lanches that  make  the  earth  tremble,  constitutini^  such  extraordinary  com- 
binations of  the  grand,  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature,  as  can  no  where 
else  be  found,  exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  even  the  dullest  intellect,  and 
inspire  all  who  enter  this  land  of  geological  anomalies,  with  new  emo- 
tions. But  these  poetical  suggestions  must  not  be  permitted  to  usurp  the 
place  of  matters  of  professional  interest,  which  should  have  the  first 
claim  in  this  communication. 
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On  one  side  of  the  town,  quite  liidden  by  the  ugliest  liouses  that  were 
ever  contrived,  there  is  a  low  stone  buildint^,  with  a  small  enclosure,  that 
may  have  been  erected,  and  probably  was,  for  some  purpose  foreign  to 
its  present  appropriation.  This  is  the  public  hospital,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  100  patients,  yet  there  are  rarely  more  than  forty  in  it.  Exactly 
in  front  is  a  formidable  mountain,  a  rival  to  Righi,  called  Mount  Pilatus, 
from  the  tradition  that  Pontius  Pilate,  after  the  crucifixion,  fled  to  its  base, 
and  drowned  himself  in  the  lake  of  Briindllnen,  near  by.  The  sides  of 
the  mountain,  facing  the  town,  are  highly  cultivated,  and  rented  to 
farmers — and  being  the  property  of  the  hospital,  it  yields  to  it  an  annual 
revenue,  fiir  beyond  its  outgoes.  The  wards  for  the  poor  are  neatly  kept, 
the  bedding  unexceptionable,  and  the  attendance  faithful.  There  is  a 
small  hall,  in  which  a  few  paying  patients  are  lodged.  There  are  three 
surg(^ons  attached  to  this  hospital — the  principal,  and  leading  man,  being 
Dr.  Ehnliger,  an  enthusiastic,  an>bi(ious,  well-infortned  gentleman.  Most 
of  the  private  practice  in  Switzerland  is  of  a  mixed  character — midwifery, 
sur<j;ery,  &lc.,  combined  with  a  s1iop  of  drugs.  In  a  country  where  good 
health  is  to  be  found,  if  any  where,  the  practice  of  medicine  cannot  be 
a  very  lucrative  employment.  About  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is  considered  a  good  income  Per- 
haps not  one  in  twenty  realizes  five  hundred.  However,  where  the  wants 
are  few,  and  the  money  in  circulation  very  small,  this  sum  may  be  equi- 
valent to  ten  times  that  amount  where  expenses  correspond  in  magnitude. 
At  Ziig,  it  may  have  been  mentioned,  there  is  a  one  room  hospital  for 
the  poor,  but  no  one  in  it. 

The  Lucerners  appear  to  have  had  a  taste  for  frescoing  their  dwellings 
on  the  outside,  from  a  remote  epoch.  On  the  towers  and  the  old  crumb- 
ling walls,  paintings  of  giants,  saints,  and  heroic  personages,  whose  mighty 
deeds  are  recorded  in  German  verse,  scarcely  discernible,  express  the 
refined  notions  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Over  the  portal 
of  one  tower  is  an  ideal  representation  of  the  music  of  heaven,  in  which 
one  angel  is  playing  on  a  bass  viol  and  another  on  a  fiddle  ! 

Having  arrived  at  the  charming  village  of  Interlaken  (that  is,  between 
the  lakes  of  Thune  and  Biienlz),  in  which  travellers  from  all  countries 
assemble,  excursions  have  been,  and  are  to  be  made,  from  day  to  day, 
till  whatever  is  of  value  to  a  physician  or  naturalist  has  been  satisfactorily 
examined.  In  one  of  the  early  letters  from  Edinburgh,  allusion  was  made 
to  Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  of  Abendburg,  the  first  successful  instructer  of  cre- 
tins. Well,  a  mountain,  3000  feet  high,  and  1200  above  Interlaken,  has 
been  ascended  on  donkeys,  to  a  house,  solus,  on  the  brow  of  a  frightful 
precipice,  which  is  Dr.  Guggenbuhl's  institution.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion vvfiy  such  a  position  was  selected  for  the  exercise  of  his  humanity, 
he  says,  as  all  his  admirers  do,  that  it  is  a  point  of  elevation  which  was 
necessary,  as  cretinism  is  at  that  height  never  developed.  Below  3000 
feet,  this  extraordinary  form  of  idiocy  abounds  in  Switzerland  ;  and  Dr. 
G.  intimated  that  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  yet  ascertained  there  is  a  similar  tendency.  He  fully  intends 
extending  his  researches  to  the  American  continent,  and  within  a  few 
years  he  will  be  there.    At  present,  there  may  be,  perhaps,  thirty  cretin 
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children  at  Abendburg,  in  which  are  painfully  illustrated  a  variety  of 
cerebral  imperfections,  accompanied  by  bodily  infirmities  equally  dis- 
couraging, but  which  Dr.  G.  hopes  to  relieve.  Some  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  science;  but  so  many  are  benefited,  and  are  so  much  strength- 
ened in  mind,  as  to  appreciate  their  friends,  learn  the  elements  of  com- 
mon things,  and  show  beyond  question  that  the  true  system  has  been 
discovered  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  a  peculiar  order  of  beings, 
who  liave  heretofore,  by  the  universal  consent  of  society,  been  supposed 
beyond  the  reach  of  instruction.  A  contraction  of  the  tendon  of  the 
heel,  followed  by  a  cramping  of  tiie  toes,  is  considered  by  Dr.  G.  an  in- 
variably certain  indication  of  the  approach  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
cretinism.  Some  children  are  taken,  at  the  intervening  period  between 
three  and  eight  years,  with  a  slight  twisting  of  the  foot,  the  cause  of 
which  is  to  be  referred  to  the  brain  ;  and  if  not  arrested  by  energetic 
measures  at  once,  it  will  certainly  terminate  in  confirmed  disease.  Al- 
though furnished  with  much  information  on  this  important  subject,  at  the 
fountain  head,  no  further  remarks  need  here  be  added,  except  that  the 
treatment  is  almost  exclusively  frictions,  baths,  exercise,  suitable  diet,  and 
faithful  nursing.  Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  philan- 
thropists and  medical  philosophers  generally,  is  rather  singular  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  He  is  small  in  stature,  with  a  round  head,  long, 
tangled  hair,  and  a  moustache  on  the  upper  hp,  not  very  tastefully  dress- 
ed. He  is  a  bachelor  of  not  far  from  forty,  with  a  countenance  lighted 
up  with  an  expression  of  kindness  that  is  acceptable  in  any  face.  In  the 
official  apartments,  anatomical  colored  plates,  a  few  books,  casts  of  idiot 
heads,  and  one  of  Spurzheim,  are  conspicuous.  Diplomas,  too,  from 
various  learned  societies,  are  suspended  in  frames.  He  says  he  is  a  uni- 
versal believer — for  lie  believes  in  homoeopathy,  in  animal  magnetism, 
and  various  other  modern  isms,  which  are  viewed  as  absurdities  by  very 
respectable  numbers  of  very  competent  persons  in  all  countries. 

In  this  pretty  village,  in  which  the  lumber  of  mar>y  centuries  is  in 
juxtaposition  with  modern  structures,  is  a  little  hospital  in  a  wing,  it  looks 
to  be,  of  an  ancient  convent,  for  the  admission. of  natives  who  require 
immediate  surgical  assistance.  Ten  patients  is  the  maximum  that  can  be 
taken.  It  now  has  eight — an  unusual  complement — with  fractures  piin- 
cipally.  The  expense  is  defrayed  by  the  government  of  the  Canton  of 
Berne.  On  entering  this  Canton,  by  the  way  of  the  long  valley  lying 
between  Lucerne  and  Thune,  specimens  of  goitre  begin  to  be  noticeable, 
thickening  as  the  traveller  advances.  More  females  than  males  appear 
to  have  this  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  in  some  aged  wo- 
men, rivals  the  size  of  a  teacup,  on  both  sides  of  the  throat.  The  young- 
est person  on  whom  incipient  goitre  has  been  noticed,  was  a  girl  of  some 
twelve  years  of  age.  Some  have  conjectured  that  this  malady,  not  of 
pain,  but  deformity  and  inconvenience,  is  confined  to  the  peasantry — es- 
pecially those  who  labor  in  the  fields.  Future  observations,  in  our  pro- 
gress through  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  may  result  in  the  collection  of 
additional  facts  respecting  it.  The  people  themselves  manifest  no  con- 
cern in  relation  to  this  singular  endemic  tendency,  from  any  thing  we  can 
discover;  and  whether  the  snow  water  of  the  Alps,  the  goa4.'s  n)ilk,  the 
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minerals  in  solution  taken  in  potable  water,  or  atmospheric  influences,  are 
the  excfting  cause,  remains  to  be  determined. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  Switzerland,  appear, 
on  inquiry,  to  have  studied  in  Paris  or  Germany.  No  medical  school 
exists  in  any  of  the  Cantons,  nor  could  it  probably,  were  it  organized, 
for  the  want  of  students.  It  is  a  question  how  any  practitioners  in  the 
rural  districts  find  enough  to  do,  to  keep  them  from  starvation,  if  they 
have  no  otlier  means  of  support.  In  the  large  towns,  there  is  quite  a 
show  of  names,  l)ut  generally  some  one  takes  the  lead,  and  engrosses  all 
the  business,  which  at  best  cannot  be  much. 
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Trial  of  the  Apothecary  Wakefield^  for  Manslaughter. — In  the  Journal  of  last 
week,  the  commencement  of  this  trial,  on  the  Saturday  precedinfj,  was  alluded  to. 
It  was  finished  Monday  evening,  and  a  verdict  of  '■'■Not  Guilty'''  rendered  by 
the  jury.  We  give  below,  from  the  Traveller  of  this  city,  the  medical  evidence 
in  the  case. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Coale  was,  that  he  was  called  1o  Mr.  James  D. 
Hall,  on  Sunday  evening,  July  14th,  at  his  house.  He  found  Mr.  H.  sick,  with 
pain  in  limbs,  furred  tongue,  pain  in  head,  &c. ;  wrote  a  prescription  for  ten 
grains  of  calomel,  in  ihe  common  form.  [The  prescription,  was  here  produced  : 
it  is  in  pencil  mark,  but  is  quhe  plain.]  Saw  the  patient  again  at  J 2  1-2,  P.  M., 
the  next  day  ;  did  not  direct  the  manner  to  administer  the  medicine  ;  found  Mr. 
Hall  vomiting  a  tluirl  like  water,  with  red  blood ;  was  in  great  bodily  pain  ; 
was  informed  of  the  mistake  that  had  been  made,  and  that  Dr.  Flint  had  been 
called ;  prescribed  laudanum,  and  found  the  pain  to  leave  him  ;  saw  him  again 
on  Tuesday,  when  he  had  a  quickened  pulse,  and  furred  tongue ;  had  ceased 
vomiting.  Directed  him  to  take  magnesia.  Wednesday,  found  that  there  was 
an  eruption  of  varioloid  upon  the  skin;  at  the  next  call  found  that  the  varioloid 
was  more  marked,  the  febrile  symptoms  had  disappeared,  but  the  vomiting  con- 
tinued. Saw  him  oa  Thursday  evening ;  there  had  been  no  vomiting  since  the 
morning,  but  it  was  brought  on  by  an  attempt  to  swallow  ;  alluded  to  no  pain  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  On  Friday  morning  found  there  had  been  vomiting  through 
the  night  of  bilious  and  dark-brownish  matter.  He  then  described  a  pain  through 
the  chest,  attacking  him  as  it  were  by  spasms,  or  on  an  attempt  to  swallow  ;  the 
skin  was  cool,  almost  too  much  so  ;  and  there  was  no  excitement  of  the  pulse  ; 
the  varioloid  was  progressing.  The  next  day  there  was  no  marked  change. 
On  Sunday  the  condition  of  things  was  very  much  the  same,  except  that  the 
distress  of  the  chest  was  more  internal  ;  described  to  be  like  that  of  the  stabs  of 
a  sharp  knife.  Tuesday  the  symptoms  were  very  urgent,  and  I  visited  him  twice 
in  the  day  and  at  10  at  night.  The  varioloid  was  fast  drying  up  ;  the  strength 
of  the  patient  was  failing  :  the  vomiting  was  more  frequent;  distress  increased  ; 
skin  cold  ;  pulse  about  70.  On  Wednesday  the  case  was  so  serious  that  a  con- 
sultation was  held  at  1  o'clock  with  Dr.  Bigelow,  but  the  treatment  was  not  alter- 
ed. The  varioloid  still  continued  to  dry  up.  Dr.  Bigelow  attributed  the  vomiting 
possibly  to  the  varioloid.  In  the  evening  the  patient  spoke  more  encouragingly 
of  himself.  On  Thursday  morning,  there  were  the  same  symptoms;  on  the 
same  afternoon  was  called  suddenly  to  him,  and  found  him  dead.  During  the 
whole  of  the  sickness  there  was  an  entire  suppression  of  urine.  Made  post-mor- 
tem examination.  The  stomach  contained  some  fluid  of  particular  appearance  as 
regards  color.    Here  the  Court  adjourned  to  Monday  morning. 

Monday  Morniiig. — Examination  of  Dr.  Wra.  E.  Coale,  resumed. — The  stomach 
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of  the  deceased  had  nothing  peculiar  in  color;  the  inner  coat  had  a  friable  appeal-- 
ance;  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called  inflammation  of  the  stomach;  there 
was  no  appearance  of  ulceration  in  the  stomach  or  gullet ;  there  were  removals  of 
the  lining  of  the  ccsophagus,  and  a  raggedness  more  irregular  than  generally  found. 
At  the  time  of  the  examination  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  marks  were  caused 
by  corrosive  sublimate ;  I  have  not  now  so  much  confidence  in  the  opinion,  in 
consequence  of  the  opinions  to  the  contrary  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson.  The  removal 
of  the  lining  of  the  cesophagus  would  produce  more  or  less  irritation.  Sometimes 
small  ulcerations  produce  death,  and  at  other  times  greater  ones  do  not.  My 
opinion  was  and  still  is  that  the  death  was  caused  by  corrosive  sublimate.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  varioloid  had  any  modifying  effect  in  the  case. 

Cross  Examined. — I  have  never  had  a  similar  case  before,  and  never  was  pre- 
sent at  a  post-mortem  case  of  the  same  character;  do  not  remember  of  being  pre- 
sent at  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a  decease  by  smallpox.  My  opinion  of  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  formed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  such  substances. 
I  relied  more  upon  the  symptoms  before  death  than  upon  the  post-mortem.  The 
appearances  on  examination  might  or  might  not  have  been  caused  by  corrosive 
sublimate.  Some  of  the  symptoms  of  poison  by  corrosive  sublimate  were  absent — 
as  the  length  of  time  before  the  death  took  place;  want  of  tenderness  on  pressure 
of  the  stomach,  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  of  which  that  tenderness  is  al- 
ways indicative;  want  of  high  fever.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  in  the  second  twenty-four  hours,  during  the  day,  and  an  absence  of 
purging,  and  salivation.  There  was  a  coldness  of  the  flesh,  and  a  depression  of 
the  pulse,  not  general. 

The  shortest  case  of  death  on  record  by  corrosive  sublimate,  was  two  hours ;  do 
not  recollect  of  one  so  long  as  eleven  days  ;  have  an  impression  of  one  of  not  more 
than  eight  days.  In  all  cases  of  long  continuance,  there  is  an  inflammation.  The 
symptoms  in  this  case  I  rely  on  are  the  suppression  of  secretions  of  the  kidneys, 
the  constant  vomiting,  vomiting  of  organized  blood ;  general  depression  of  the 
whole  system,  and  greiit  distress  ;  very  severe  hiccough,  which  lasted  two  days. 
Vomiting  does  not  generally  accompany  smallpox.  The  examination  was  com- 
pleted in  the  evening,  and  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  there  was  no  peculiarity  in 
the  appearance  of  the  kidneys.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  other  appearance  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

The  pain  sufTeied  by  Mr.  Hall  he  complained  of  as  being  above  the  stomach. 
The  antidotes  administered  were  the  usual  ones — whites  of  eggs  and  oils.  The 
corrosive  sublimate  acts  upon  the  eggs  instead  of  the  stomach.  If  produced  by 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  case  was  an  anomalous  one. 

By  the  Government. — The  administering  of  a  pint  of  warm  water  would  be  to 
distribute  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  impede  the  influence  of  antidotes  after- 
wards given.  There  was  a  difficulty  of  swallowing,  caused,  as  I  supposed,  from 
irritation  by  the  sublimate.  In  varioloid,  the  febrile  symptoms  disappear  when 
the  eruption  takes  place.  There  were  no  secondary  febrile  symptoms  in  this  case. 
I  should  say  the  varioloid  did  not  cause  the  death,  but  think  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate did. 

By  the  Court. — I  should  think  the  symptoms  more  remarkable  as  accompanying 
varioloid  than  as  accompanying  corrosive  sublimate. 

Cross  Examined. — Some  of  the  symptoms  described  may  take  place  in  varioloid. 

Dr.  Flint. — I  called  to  see  Mr.  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  July.  Being 
told  that  he  had  taken  corrosive  sublimate.  I  administered  white  of  eggs,  gave  him 
twelve  or  fifteen,  and  directions  when  I  left  to  continue  it  until  relief  M'as  obtained. 
The  use  of  warm  water  would  diffuse  the  poison,  if  it  did  not  throw  it  off.  The 
pulse  was  natural,  tongue  a  little  coated,  when  I  saw  him  again.  On  the  24lh  I 
saw  him  again  by  accident.  On  Thursday,  25th,  I  was  called,  and  when  I  arrived 
found  him  dead.  From  the  slight  examination  should  suppose  the  varioloid  a  bad 
case;  ten  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  death;  it  is 
not  common  to  administer  corrosive  sublimate  as  a  medicine  ;  when  used,  only 
from  one-sixteenth  to  an  eighth  of  a  grain  is  given.  The  recipe  exhibited  to  me  is 
in  the  usual  form  for  calomel.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wakefield  on  the 
next  morning  to  ascertain  how  the  mistake  occurred  ;  he  admitted  that  the  recipe 
was  plain  enough. 
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Cross  Examined. — My  house  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mr.  Hall's 
house.  From  tvvelv^e  to  twenty-five  eggs  were  used,  alteriiatino:  with  oil,  and  flour 
and  water.  The  next  day,  8  o'clock,  he  was  quite  comfortable  ;  thought  him  out 
of  danger,  and  supposed  the  p;)ison  was  remo\^ed.  If  written  for  corrosive  subJi- 
mate,  the  recipe  would  have  been  "ox  mur.  hyd.,'"  iiibtead  of  sub  mur.  hyd.," 
the  recipe  for  calomtd. 

The  case  of  the  government  here  closed. 

For  the  Defence. — JJr.  Cknrks  Ware. — I  have  been  in  practice  in  this  city  twelve 
years.  I  saw  the  sloinach  of  Mr.  Hall  ;  should  not  have  supposed  that  the  death 
was  caused  by  conosive  sublimate  ;  there  was  ncjlliin;!  very  peculiar,  or  appear- 
ance I-shi)uld  c.iil  iri.);bid  ;  ihore  was  a  sliglu  abrasioii  of  the  lining  niuiubrauc, 
but  nothing  to  attract  iny  atteniion. 

Cross  Examined. — Ttie  eft'ects  of  ten  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  would  cause 
pain,  vomiting,  distress,  and  death,  it  not  thrown  off.  I  have  administered  from 
one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain.  I  have  heard  reported  as  great  a  quantity  as 
three  grains  administered.  I  have  known  death  to  ensue  in  six  or  seven  days 
after  taking  the  poison.    I  examined  the  stomach  separate  from  Dr.  Jackson. 

Dr.  Jacob  Bi^elow. — I  have  beeci  in  practic^e  between  30  and  40  years.  I  was 
called  to  Mr.  Hall  on  the  24th  July.  He  complained  of  weakness,  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Otherwise  he  expressed  himself  as  being  in  comfortable  circumstances  : 
had  no  pain  whatever  ;  no  tenderness  or  other  inconvenience  wherr  pressed  upon 
the  stomach  or  other  parts  of  the  body.  I  learned  that  he  had  taken  corrosive  sub- 
limate ten  days  belore  :  immediately  after  which  he  vomited,  and  had  remained 
ill,  with  symptoms  such  as  have  been  described  by  other  witnesses.  His  pulse 
was  nearly  natural ;  did  not  see  cause  for  alarm,  and  told  Dr.  Coale  I  thought  that 
as  far  as  the  poison  was  concerned,  the  chief  danger  was  over.  The  death  miuht 
possibly  have  been  caused  by  the  poison,  but  there  is  a  sti'onsx  probability  that  it 
was  not.  I  have  found  that  individuals  have  recovered  after  taking  larger  doses 
than  did  Mr.  Hall,  and  also  after  suffering  more  violent  symptoms.  In  fata,l  cases 
death  usually  ensues  within  two  or  three  days  ;  have  never  known  death  so  late 
as  the  twellih  day. 

Cross  Examined. — In  most  cases  there  is  a  progression  in  violence.  In  such  a 
case  I  should  rely  both  on  symptoms  and  a  post-mortem  examination.  Suppression 
of  urine  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  this  kind.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  designated  in 
vaiious  ways — Muriate,"  "  Oxy-muriate,"  and  "Bichloride."'  The  quantity  of 
corrosive  sublimate  would  not  be  extraordinary,  if  not  to  be  taken  at  once.  Direc- 
tions for  taking  it  are  usually  given,  which  the  apothecary  may  not  know  of. 

Since  being  summoned  as  a  witness,  I  have  read  some  of  the  best  authorities  on 
the  subject — find  the  longest  case  of  living  to  be  eiglit  days.  I  discovereil  nothing 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hall  to  indicate  the  cause  of  his  death.  When  I  first  saw  him, 
the  varioloid  was  in  the  tieclining  state.    I  could  not  say  that  he  died  by  varioloid. 

By  the  Court. — I  should  not  be  able  to  say  whether  the  death  was  more  probable 
from  vaiioloid  than  from  corrosive  sublimate.  He  may  have  died  from  some  other 
cause. 

The  defence  resting  here,  Dr.  H,  G.  Clark  was  called  by  the  Government. 

Dr.  Clark. — I  have  had  some  experience  on  the  subject  of  poisons.  In  relation 
to  causing  death,  I  should  think  nitric  acid  would  be  more  active  than  corrosive 
sublimate.  They  operate  on  the  stomach  in  a  similar  manner.  I  have  known  a 
case  of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  jail,  who  lived  fourteen  days  after  taking  nitric 
acid. 

Cross  Examined. — I  should  think  that  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate  sufficiently 
large  to  prove  fatal^  would  have  that  effect  generally  in  thirty-six  hours. 


NEW  MEDICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr.  Warren^s  Address. — "  Address  before  the  American  Medical  Association,  at 
the  Anniversary  Meeting  in  Cincinnati,  May  8th.  1850,  by  John  C.  Warren,  M  D., 
President  of  the  Association."  In  one  of  the  June  numbers  of  this  Journal,  we 
gave  our  readers  the  substance  of  this  able  address.  Since  then.  Dr.  Warren  has 
had  it  printed  in  a  book,  occupying  65  pages,  revised  and  corrected  by  himself. 
It  is  a  choice  and  carefully  prepared  production,  and  characteristic  of  the  mind  and 
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heart  of  its  learned  and  venerable  anlhor.  It  affords  us  nnucli  pleasuie  in  having 
an  opportunity  of  auain  referring  to  it,  and  we  may,  hereafter,  lay  before  our  read- 
ers those  portions  of  it  that  were  before  omitted  in  our  pages. 

The  Western  Medico- Chirarglcal  Jouriial. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  Journal, 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  far-off  west,  he'mu^  published  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  It  has 
for  its  object  the  circulation  of  medical  intelliiience  amon-j:  the  profession  in 
regions,  which,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  were  trode  oidy  by  the  red  man.  It 
affords  us  much  pleasure  to  witness  so  good  a  specimen  of  medical  literature  from 
this  distant  phice,  and  shall  comply  with  the  request  of  its  editors  to  exchange 
with  them.  It  is  to  be  published  monthly,  at  $^2  per  annum,  by  Drs.  Sanford  and 
Armor,  the  editors  and  [)ropriet()rs. 

Ne-io  York  Eegister  of  Medichie  arid  Pharmacy. — This  is  the  name  of  another 
new  Journal  whicli  comes  to  us  this  week  tor  notice  and  exchange.  The  object  of 
the  editor,  Dr.  C.  D.  Griswold,  is  to  furnish  a  cheap  medium  for  the  dissemination 
of  medical  intelligence  among  the  members  of  the  profession  ;  and  if  all  is  tlone 
that  is  promised  in  the  specimen  number,  it  will  he  valuable  to  its  reader,  afford- 
ing them  much  information  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  ediloi  is  mistaken,  however, 
in  saying  that  the  Register  is  the  cheapest  IVIedical  Journal  in  the  world."  Its 
price  is  one  third  that  of  ours;  but  its  16  pages,  twice  a  month,  though  making  an- 
nually somewhat  more  in  number  than  a  third  as  many  as  are  contained  in  this 
Journal,  will  not  contain  a  third  as  much  matter,  if  this  first  number  maybe  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  succeeding  ones.    We  wish  success  to  the  undertaking. 

Physkiaii's  Account  Book. — This  book  is  '  designed  for  keeping  a  correct  list  of 
patients,  and  charges  for  visiting;  also,  referring  to  medical  treatment  in  former 
cases."  Jonathan  Allen,  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  the  publisher.  It  affords  every  facility 
for  keepino-  a  correct  diary  of  cases,  as  well  as  charges  for  visits,  and  to  the  sys- 
tematic physician  will  prove  itself  of  the  greatest  value.  We  would  suggest  to 
the  publisher,  that,  in  his  next  edition,  he  allow  a  little  more  space  in  the  columrls 
for  remarks. 


Foster  Prizes  to  Medical  Graduates. — In  the  notice  respecting  these  prizes,  in  the 
number  of  this  Journal  for  Sept.  18th,  the  name  of  David  Onslow  Smith,  as  one  of 
the  graduates  receiving  a  prize  the  present  year,  was  accidentally  omitted. 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  for  medi- 
cal improvement,  has  been  changed  from  the  last  Saturday,  to  the  first  Thursday 
in  the  month.  Its  next  meetinir,  therefore,  will  be  held  at  their  rooms  in  the 
Masonic  Temple,  to-morrow  evening.,  at  the  usual  hour.  It  is  hoped  that  a  re-con- 
sideration of  the  vote,  by  which  this  change  was  effected,  will  be  called  for  at  the 
next  stated  meeting,  as  we  think  Saturday  evening  will  more  generally  accommo- 
date the  members. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  annual  expenditure  in  Enoland  for  spirits,  beer,  to- 
bacco and  snuff,  amounts  to  upwards  of  fifty-seven  millions  sterling. — All  church- 
yards in  London  are  to  be  closed  forever  on  the  first  of  Julv,  1851,  when  burials 
are  to  take  place  in  the  suburban  cemeteries. — Dr.  Geo.  F.  Font  hasrecenllv  been 
nominated  by  a  convention  of  the  citizens,  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 


Married, — At  Ponsfhkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  F.  H.  Simpson,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  to  Annie  E., 
daughter  of  John  Adiiance,  of  Potiglikeepsie. 


Died, — At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Waters  Smith,  Surgeon  of  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital. 


[Jpidlis  in  Unslo/i — for  I  he  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Sept.  28,  70. — IMales,  38 — females,  32. 
Disease  of  the  bowels,  9 — disease  of  the  brain,  1 — inflammation  of  tise  t)rain,  2 — consumption,  13 — 
roMvnlsions,  () — cholera  infantum,  2 — cancer,  1 — canker,  I — child-bed,  1 — dysentery,  10 — diarrhoea, 
3 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  1 — fever,  3 — typhus  fever,  1 — lung  fever,  1  —  puerperal  fever,  1 — hooping 
cough,  1 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — hydrothorax,  1 — infantile  diseases,  2 — disease  of  the  kidneys, 
1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1 — marasmus,  1 — measles,  2 — old  age,  1 — teething,  3. 

Under  5  years,  37 — between  5  and  20  years,  6 — l>etween  20  and  iO  years,  17 — between  40 
and  GO  years,  5 — over  60  years,  5.    Americans,  32 ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  38. 
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COLLEGE  OF  riiYSICIANS  AND  SUR- 
GEONS OF  THE  Li\IVER;SlTY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  VOUK.-Tlie  Forty-Fourth  Ses- 
sion oi  the  Colle'^e  will  he  coiniiieiiceit  on  Monday, 
lilli  ol  October,  1650,  and  continued  until  March  13th, 
IbJl  vConnnienceiueut  day). 

Alexander  II.  Stevens,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  the  College,  and  Emeritus  Frof.  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery. 

Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

John  H.  Reck,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  .lurisi)rndence. 

John  Torkey,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Botany  and 
Chemistry. 

Robert  Watts,  Jr.  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 

WiLLVRD  P.vRivEii,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

CuvsDi.ER  11.  Gii, MAN,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics 
and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Ai,ONZo  Ci.vitK,  M.D.,  Prot.  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology  unckuliug  Microscopy). 

Charles  E.  Isaacs,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

FfiCf.— Matriculation  Fee,  ^3 ;  fees  for  the  full 
course  of  Lectures,  ,^.IJ  ;  Demonstrator's  ticket,  $3; 
Graduation  fee,       ;  hoard,  average  $3  per  week. 

Clinical  lustrucliou  is  stiven  at  the  New-Vork 
Hospital  daily,  by  Ihtt  Medical  Odicers  (Prof.  Smith 
being  one  ol  tlunu),  lec  cijiht  dollars  per  annum  ;  at 
the  Bellevuc^  Hospital  twice  a  week,  without  Um; 
(Profs.  Parker  and  Clark  belougiug  to  the  iMcdical 
Stall")  ;  at  the  Eye  lulinnary,  without  fee  ;  and  u|)- 
wards  of  1,001)  patients  are  annually  exhibited  to  the 
class  in  the  College  Cliniiiue.  Obstetrical  cases  and 
subjects  for  dissection  are  abundantly  furnished 
through  the  respective  departments. 

The  Annual  Commencement  is  held  at  the  close 
of  the  Session  •,  there  is  also  a  Semi-annual  Exami- 
nation on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September.  The 
prere(inisitcs  hw  graduation  are,  ^1  years  of  age, 
three  years  of  studv,  iiu  ludiiig  two  full  courses  of 
Lectures,  tlu'  A.aY  oi  wliicli  must  have  been  attended 
ia  this  College,  and  the  iiicscntation  of  a  Thesis  on 
some  subject  coiinei"i( d  with  medical  science. 

In  addition  to  the  re-iidar  Course,  and  not  inter- 
fering Willi  it,  a  Course  of  ]-ectures  will  l)e  com- 
mcncod  on  Monday,  JOth  September,  and  continued 
until  the  14th  October. 

This  course  will  be  free. 

R.  WATTS,  JR.,  M.D., 

i'ec'2/  to  the  Faculty. 
Coll.  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  > 

67  Crosby  St.  N.  York.         5  July  24— tNl. 

MASSAtUIUSETTS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.- 
Tlie  Medical  Lectures  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity will  commence  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
College  in  Boston,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  No- 
vember. 

Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Wal- 
ter (>HANNING,  M.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Clinical  Medicine,  by  Jacob 
BiOF-u.ow,  M.D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  John  Ware, 
M.D. 

Pathological  Anatomy,  by  John  B.  S.  Jackson, 
M.D. 

.\uatomy  and  Physiology,  by  Oi,iver  W.  Holmes, 
M.D. 

Princiules  and  Operations  of  Surgery,  by  Henry 
J.  B!Oi.;f,ow,  M.D. 

Chemistry,  by  E.  N.  Horsford,  M.D. 

Clinical  Lectures  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hos.)i!  al  three  times  a  week,  by  the  professors  of 
Clijiical  Mcdicim^  and  of  Surgery.  Surgical  opera- 
tions aie  Yv.vy  uiiiuerous,  performed  weekly  in  tVie 
prese-ici^  ot  the  class  in  the  operating  theatre.  The 
safe  and  cli'cctual  uiaclice  of  etherization  is  taunht 
in  this  Schocd.  i'ranical  Anatomy  ix  amply  pro- 
vided for  by  the  most  liberal  arraimemeius.  The 
auatodiical  museum  is  one  ol'  the  largest  and  richest 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  a  fund  of  .'S!;},0{)0  for  its 
increase.  The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  other 
charities  are  open  to  students. 

Fees  for  the  whole  course,  i^SO.  Matriculation,  $3. 
Dissecting  Ticket,  Graduation,  $^0.  Hospital 
and  Library  gratuitous. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet  may  be  had  by  application, 
post-paid,  to  David  Clapp,  Printer,  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  streets,  Boston. 

Boston,  July,  lti.50.  July  24— eptL. 


I>OBINSON'S   PATENT   PESSARY-may  be 
V  obtained.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  of  Aaron  P. 
Richardson,  M.D.,  No.  3b  Green  street,  Boston. 
May  2S  tf 


THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE-Se.9- 
sion  ISM,  will  commence  its  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  first  Monday  of  November  next. 

Horace  Green,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 
Abr  vHAM  L.  Co.x,  M.D.,  Prof  of  Surgerv. 
B.  FoKDYCE  Barker,  M.D.,  I'rof  oi  Midwifery 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
John  H.  Whittaker,  M.D. ,  l'r»)l.  of  Anatomy. 
Edward  Hamilton  Davis,  M.D. ,  Prof,  ol  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
R.  Ogden  Dokk.mus,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry. 
E.  M.  Brundioe,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy. 

Alexander  B.Mott,  M.D.,  Prosector  of  Surgery. 

A  College  edifice,  misuritassed  for  architectural 
beauty  and  adaptation  to  its  purposes,  will  !)c  com- 
pleted by  the  first  of  October.  An  insiie. iion  of  the 
building  and  its  arrHUgemeuts  now  in  progress,  will 
siitisfy  gentlemen  eiiiiaged  in  the  study  ol  medicine 
that  no  better  devised  (ir  auudcr  provisions  coidd  be 
mad(^  to  iacilitatc  tlu  ii-  piu'siiits  and  to  prouuite  tlieir 
comldil,  tliuu  ari'  here  Im-nislied.  Tht^  capacious 
.;inatomical  rooms  and  llieiiire,  the  well-arranged  !a- 
ijoratory,  and  beautilul  iiiid  roiiN ciiieiil  hidls,  will 
compare  with  those  of  iliis  or  ;iu>  olliei-  city. 

Its  Dositiou  is  unrivalled,  being  iu  Thirteenth  st., 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  Broadway  and  Union 
Place,  midway  between  the  New  York  Hospital  and 
Helli'vue  Ifos;)ital,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  the  various  Dispensaries 
of  tlie(dty,  which  are  all  accessible  to  the  students. 
In  addition  to  the  hospital  advantages  of  the  College, 
students  will  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  disease 
practically  in  three  weekly  clinidiies,  one  by  the  I'ro- 
fessors  of  Surgery  and  Anatomy,  one  by  the  Prole?- 
sor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  one  of  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  by  the  Professor  of  that  De- 
partment. 

Aug  7— tOctlj 


JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COIJ.EGE.  Ses.'iion 
of  18.")0-51.— The  regular  Course  of  Lectures  will 
commence  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  October,  and 
continue  until  the  first  day  of  March.  The  Annual 
Commencement  for  conferring  degrees  will  be  hehi 
early  in  March,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
as  formerly. 

RojiLEV  DuNGLisoN,  M.D.,  Prof.  of  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  «fcc. 

Robert  M.  Huston,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Me- 
dica and  General  Therapeutics. 

Joseph  Pancoast,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  General,  De- 
scriptive, and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

John  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Thomas  D.  Mutter,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Institutes 
and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Franklin  Bache,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry. 

Ellerslie  Wallace,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  during  the  Course,  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal cases  will  be  investigated,  prescribed  lor,  and 
lectured  on  before  the  class.  During  the  past  year, 
seventeen  hundred  and  three  cases  were  treated, 
and  two  hundred  and  nine  operations  performed. 
AuHUigst  these  were  many  major  operations— as  am- 
putation of  the  thigh,  leg,  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint, 
removal  of  the  parotid,  mamnice,  <fcc.,  lithotomy 
and  lithontripsy. 

The  l^ectures  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the 
student  to  attend  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice 
and  Lectures  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  October,  the  dissecting 
rooms  will  be  open,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  the  Demonstrator. 

fVe.9.— Matriculation,  which  is  paid  only  once,  ik'). 
Eac,h  I'rofessor,  $15— $105.   Graduation,  $30.  The 
number  of  Students  during  the  last  Session  was  ,5lo  : 
and  of  Graduates,  211.       R.  M.  HUSTON,  M.D., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  No.  1  Girard  st. 

Philadelphia,  July,  IbJU.  July  10-tOlO 


CANTHARIDAL  COLLODION,-A  new  Epis- 
pastic  Remedy,  and  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
preparations  of  Cantharides.  \l  is  speedy,  conveni- 
ent and  powerful  ;  can  be  applied  to  any  portion  of 
the  body,  and  remain  entirely  unafiected  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  patient.  It  reouires  tlie  employment  of 
neither  leather  or  linen  as  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
vesicating  agents.   Manufactured  aiul  for  sale  bv 

PHILBRICK  &  TRAFTON,  Druggists, 
Jan.  23.-tf  160  Washington  Si. 
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NOTES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

BY  EDW.  H.  CLARKE,  M.D,,  BOSTON. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 
INFLAMMATION   OF   THE  MEMBRANA  TYMPANT. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  diseases  of  the  ear  have  been  so  long 
neglected.  Until  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  very  little  atten- 
tion, comparatively  speaking,  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Since 
the  appearance,  however,  of  M.  Itard's  celebrated  work  in  1821,  they 
have  been  more  closely  studied,  and  consequently  better  known.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  several  distinguished  observers  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany  and  France,  such  as  Kramer,  Meniere,  Frank  and 
Schmalz,  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  aural  surgery.  They  have 
already  done  much  towards  dissipating  the  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
with  which  diseases  of  the  ear  were  invested,  and  much  more  light  will 
undoubtedly  be  thrown  upon  these  diseases  by  their  continued  labors. 
In  this  country,  very  little  has  yet  been  done  in  this  department.  When, 
however,  the  attention  of  American  observers  shall  be  turned  more  di- 
rectly towards  diseases  of  the  ear,  we  may  hope  that  aural  surgery  in 
America  will  not  keep  far  in  the  rear,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  same 
branch  in  Europe. 

I  do  not  propose,  in  the  following  paper,  to  describe  all  the  varieties 
of  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  but  only  to  give  a 
few  cases  as  illustrations  of  those  which  most  frequently  occur.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  whose  classification  is  the  best  of  any 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  inflammatory  afl^ections  of  the  mem- 
brana  tym[)ani  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

Isi.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  accom- 
panied with  inflammation  of  the  tympanal  cavity,  sometimes  of  a  rheu- 
matic character. 

2d.  Sub-acute  inflammation,  unaccompanied  by  pain. 

3d.  Chronic  inflammation,  with  or  without  inflammation  of  the  tym- 
panum. 

4th.  Strumous  inflammation. 

5th.  Syphilitic  inflammation. 

6th.  Febrile,  sub-acute  inflammation,  accompanying  the  exanthemata 
and  other  fevers;  generally  producing  otorrhoea. 
10 
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The  cases  which  follow  are  examples  of  the  three  first  varieties.  The 
examinations  were  all  made  in  a  clear  sun-light,  hy  the  aid  of  iMenieie's 
speculum. 

I. — Acute  Myringitis. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  comes  on 
suddenly.  It  usually  follows  some  sudden  exposure  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture, draughts  of  harsh,  cold  air,  sea  bathing,  or  irritating  substances, 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  external  meatus.  The  seat  of 
the  inflammation  is  usually  in  the  true  fibrous  coat  of  the  membrane. 
The  external  meatus  is  more  or  less  implicated,  and  sometimes  the  auri- 
cle. The  inflammation  not  infrequently  extends  into  the  cavity  of  the 
middle  ear,  and  in  some  cases,  fortunately  they  are  rare,  the  internal  ear 
and  the  brain  participate  in  the  inflammatory  action. 

In  severe  cases,  the  rapid  and  full  pulse  and  hot  and  diy  skin  indi- 
cate considerable  constitutional  disturbance.  There  is  much  headache 
which  is  intense,  and  unremitting  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Pa- 
tients describe  it  to  be  of  the  most>severe,  piercing,  thiobbing  and  excruciat- 
ing character.  It  is  often  attended  with  a  wild  delirium,  which  simulates 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  an  attack  of  phrenitis.  I  have  sometimes 
been  obliged  to  give  large  and  repeated  doses  of  morphia  before  any- 
thing like  quiet  could  be  obtained.  The  act  of  coughing,  and  the 
movements  of  the  jaw  in  chewing  and  swallowing,  produce  severe  pain, 
which  is  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  deep  parts  of  the  ear.  In  one 
individual,  the  simple  effort  of  speaking  produced  increased  uneasiness, 
and  a  forced  expiration,  as  in  blowing  his  nose,  excited  a  sensation  of 
sharp  pain,  as  if  a  cutting  instrument  had  been  introduced  into  the  ear. 
There  is  tinnitus,  which  is  usually  of  a  most  disagreeable  character. 
Some  of  the  above  symptoms  may  be  wanting  in  mild  cases,  or  exist  in 
a  mitigated  degree. 

The  auricle  and  integuments  over  the  mastoid  process  and  near  the 
entrance  of  the  tneatus  are  sometimes,  but  not  usually,  swollen,  red  and 
tender.  There  is  either  an  absence  of  cerumen,  or  it  has  a  dried,  dark 
and  crisped  appearance.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  external  meatus 
has  a  light  pinkish  color,  and  is  slightly  swollen.  The  swelling  in- 
creases, and  the  color  becomes  deeper  near  the  membrane  of  the  tympa- 
num. In  the  early  stages  of  a  mild  case,  the  latter  membrane  is  of  a  dif- 
fused and  light  pink  color.  But  in  severe  cases  the  color  becomes  redder  ; 
new  vessels  seem  to  start  into  existence,  the  membrane  thickens,  and  as- 
sumes a  villous  appearance  ;  the  vascularity  increases  ;  the  bones  of  the  ear 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished  ;  sometimes  a  few  vessels,  larger  and  of  a 
deeper  red  than  others,  may  be  seen,  radiating  from  the  insertion  of  the  mal- 
leus ;  but  oftener,  tiie  membrane  presents  a  secreting  surface,  with  a  vil- 
lous appearance  and  of  a  diffused  and  deep  red  color.  When  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  is  implicated  in  the  inflammatory  action,  perforation  of 
its  membrane  frequently  results.  A  discharge  of  a  muco-purulent  cha- 
racter (streaked  with  blood)  follows  this  latter  accident,  with  much  relief 
to  the  pain  and  severe  constitutional  symptoms. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  ordinary  course  of  acute  myringitis. 
Under  proper  treatment,  the  prognosis  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  is  fa- 
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vorable,  even  if  there  be  perforalion  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 
The  two  followin"'  cases  are  illustrations  of  this  variety  of  inflammation 
of  the  ear  and  its  usual  termination. 

Case  I. — Miss  E  ,  an  American,  about  20  years  of  age,  un- 
married, with  dark  complexion,  hair  and  eyes,  and  good  general  health, 
took  a  sudden  and  severe  cold,  the  last  week  in  February,  1850.  The 
cold  was  accompanied  with  a  most  violent  headache,  and,  according  to  the 
report  of  her  attendant,  with  a  high  fever.  After  the  cold  had  continued 
two  or  three  days,  she  began  to  suffer  from  an  intense  otalgia  in  the 
right  ear,  which  was  somewhat  thougli  not  entirely  relieved  by  a  profuse 
discharge  of  matter.  The  discharge  was  streaked  with  blood.  I  then 
saw  tfie  patient  for  the  first  time,  on  the  28th  of  February.  She  was 
sitting  up,  with  her  ear  bandaged.  Her  skin  was  hot  ;  pulse  about  90, 
full  and  strong,  and  her  tongue  covered  with  a  white  coat.  She  coiti- 
plained  of  otalgia  and  a  severe  headache,  which  was  confined  to  the 
right  half  of  the  head,  and  radiated  from  the  ear  as  a  centre.  There 
was  some  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  mastoid  process.  Pressuie 
upon  the  tragus  or  the  meatus  caused  pain  in  the  ear.  Pain  was  also 
produced  there  by  swallowing  or  chewing.  The  meatus  itself  was  plug- 
ged up  with  a  mass  of  stringy  matter.  This  was  carefully  removed  by 
a  syringe,  and  the  patient  placed  in  a  strong  sun-light,  where,  by  the  aid 
of  a  speculum,  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  was  found  to  be  highly 
vascular,  of  a  bright  red  color,  swollen,  and  of  a  velvety  appearance. 
The  inflammation  extended  from  the  membrane  some  distance  along  the 
sides  of  the  external  meatus.  A  perforation  existed  in  the  anterior  and 
superior  part  of  the  membrane,  through  which  the  air  could  be  forced 
with  a  hissing  and  gurgling  sound.  The  sense  of  hearing  was  so 
much  impaired,  that  my  watch  could  not  be  heard  when  closely  applied 
to  the  external  ear. 

Three  leeches  were  inimediately  applied — two  behind  the  ear,  and 
one  at  the  entrance  of  the  meatus.  A  cathartic  of  blue  pill  and  ext. 
colocynth  was  ordered,  to  be  followed  by  a  saline  draught  if  necessary. 
She  was  allowed  gruel  for  diet,  and  one  eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphia, 
every  hour,  until  the  pain  was  relieved.  Gentle  syringing,  so  as  to  keep 
the  ear  clean,  was  also  directed. 

On  the  next  day,  she  reported  herself  to  be  much  relieved.  The 
morphia  had  been  taken  several  times.  The  leeches  had  drawn  well, 
and  the  cathartic  acted  briskly.  There  was  still  some  pain.  The  mor- 
phia and  syringing  were  continued  pre  re  nata,  and  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  ear  ordered  every  two  or  three  hours.  On  the  following  day, 
the  pain  had  altogether  disappeared.  The  otorrhoea  continued,  but  had 
lost  its  bloody  character.  The  pulse  was  less  frequent,  and  skin  cooler. 
The  steaming  was  then  discontinued.  A  blister  was  applied  behind  the 
ear,  and  dressed  with  savin  cerate.  Gentle  cathartics  were  given  daily, 
and  the  syringe  employed  often  enough  to  keep  the  meatus  clean.  Af- 
ter syringing,  a  solution  of  acet.  plumbi,  gr.  iij.  to  §  j.,  was  poured  into 
the  ear  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Under  this  treatment  the  inflammation 
gradually  subsided,  the  membrane  of  the  ear  assutned  a  healthier  aspect, 
and  the  perforation  healed. 
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On  March  I4tl),  fifteen  clays  from  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment, my  record  is  as  follows.  "  Patient  had  a  slight  turn  of  pain  in 
her  ear  this  morning ;  the  otorrhoea  is  slight  ;  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  not  quite  natural — the  antero-superior  portion  being  red,  the 
remainder  normal  ;  can  hear  the  ticking  of  my  watch  ten  feet."  The 
solution  of  lead  was  increased  to  gr.  vj.  to  and  used  as  before,  and 
the  other  treatment  discontinued.  On  the  21st  of  March,  twenty-two 
days  from  the  commencement  of  treatment  and  about  twenty-eight  from 
the  accession  of  the  attack,  there  was  no  otorrhoea  or  pain.  The  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum  was  clear  and  transparent,  and  the  sides  of  the 
meatus  free  from  inflammation.  There  was  no  tinnitus,  and  the  liear- 
ing  distance  was  normal. 

Case  II. — A  physician  of  this  city,  of  middle  age  and  medium  sta- 
ture, was  taking  a  sea-bath  in  June,  1850.  He  plunged  into  the  water 
head  first,  and  immediately  felt  an  uncomfortable  sensation  in  his  left 
ear,  accompanied  with  pain.  He  thought  the  disturbance  was  only  a 
temporary  one,  and  paid  but -little  heed  to  it.  The  pain,  however,  in- 
creased, and  by  night  it  was  quite  severe,  and  accompanied  with  tinnitus 
and  occasional  crackling  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  On  the  next 
day  and  the  following  days  the  otalgia  was  very  acute,  and  the  tinnitus 
and  uncomfortable  sensations  did  not  diminish.  The  pain  and  disturb- 
ance deprived  him  of  sleep,  and  at  length,  on  making  a  forced  expira- 
tion, he  heard  a  distinct  gurgling  or  whistling  in  his  ear.  At  that  time, 
June  25,  I  first  saw  him.  It  was  about  a  week  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack.  The  condition  of  the  auricle  was  normal.  There 
was  some  tenderness  upon  pressure  on  the  tragus  and  below  the  mouth 
of  the  meatus.  The  act  of  swallowing  produced  pain  in  the  middle  ear. 
An  exarnination  in  a  clear  sun-light  showed  an  entire  absence  of  ceru- 
men. The  sides  of  the  external  meatus  were  dry  and  red,  but  not 
much  swollen.  The  redness  was  most  marked  near  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum.  This  membrane  itself  was  of  a  bright-red  color, 
the  redness  not  being  generally  diftused,  but  radiating  from  the  insertion 
of  the  malleus,  and  perforated  anteriorly.  A  forced  expiration  produced 
a  whistling  sound  in  the  ear,  and  bubbles  of  fluid  mucus  could  be  seen 
blown  through.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  was  somewhat 
though  not  deeply  reddened  and  congested. 

The  patient  had  already  taken  blue  pill,  which  had  been  followed  by 
a  saline  draught.  The  same  prescription  was  repeated.  Counter-irri- 
tation behind  the  ear  was  kept  up  with  croton  oil,  and  an  alum  gargle 
ordered  for  the  throat.  Instillations  of  cold  rose  water  were  poured  in- 
to the  meatus,  which  after  a  few  days  were  replaced  by  a  weak  lead 
solution,  and  the  patient  was  put  upon  a  low  diet.  Under  this  treat- 
ment (the  blue  pill  was  not  given  but  once  or  twice)  the  edges  of  the 
perforation  united  ;  the  redness  gradually  disappeared  from  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum  and  the  meatus  ;  the  tinnitus  ceased,  and  the 
pain  produced  by  swallowing  disappeared.  On  the  7th  of  July,  eighteen 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  appearance  of  the  ear 
was  normal,  and  the  hearing  unimpaired.  When  1  first  saw  him,  my 
watch  coM  only  be  heard  when  applied  to  the  pavilion. 
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If.  Sub-acute  Mi/ringitis. 
This  variety  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  tlie  tympanum 
comes  on  insidiously.  It  is  usually  unattended  with  pain,  and  produces 
little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance.  It  may  or  may  not  be  attended 
with  tinnitus.  The  first  symptom  which  excites  attention,  is  generally 
deafness.  The  nature  of  the  disease  can  only  be  learned  by  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  ear  with  a  speculum,  in  a  clear  sun-light.  In  most 
cases  there  is  no  secretion  of  wax.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  mea- 
tus is  of  a  pale  red,  dry,  and  without  its  natural  polish.  The  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum  loses  its  transparency  and  opaline  color,  and 
becomes  dull  and  dry.  A  few  red  vessels  may  be  seen  winding  across 
its  surface,  and  there  is  a  line  of  redness  over  the  insertion  o(  the  mal« 
leus,  and  generally  another  around  its  circumference.  Whenever  pain 
exists,  it  is  not  constant,  but  appears  at  intervals,  lasts  but  a  short  time^ 
and  is  usually  supposed  to  be  of  a  neuralgic  character.  The  treatment 
of  this  variety  of  inflammation,  to  be  of  any  avail,  should  be  com- 
menced early  and  pursued  rigorously.  When  the  disease  has  been 
neglected  until  it  has  become  decidedly  chronic,  and  thickening  of  the 
tympanal  membranes  and  deposition  of  lymph  around  the  bones  have 
taken  place,  the  resulting  deafness  is  of  the  most  irremediable  character. 
The  following  case  illustrates  this  species  of  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  ear. 

Case  IIJ. — Master  S.,  of  South  Boston,  an  Ameiican,  7  years  of 
age,  with  light  hair  and  eyes,  and  good  general  health,  applied  to  me 
for  relief  of  deafness,  on  Feb.  20,  1850.  Two  years  previous,  he  hail 
had  scarlatina,  which  was  not  followed  by  any  aflfection  of  the  ear.  He 
takes  cold  easily,  and  when  suflering  from  a  cold  is  liable  to  partial 
deafness.  The  deafness,  however,  usually  passes  away  as  the  cold  sub- 
sides. His  hearing  has  never  been  so  much  impaired  as  at  the  present 
time.  Four  or  five  weeks  [)revious  to  the  above  date,  he  was  exposed 
to  cold,  and  was  attacked  with  bronchitis  in  a  mild  form.  The  bronchial 
affection  readily  yielded  to  the  ordinary  treatment.  While  it  lasted,  he 
complained  of  occasional  otalgia  and  of  a  "  crackling"  or  "  snapping  " 
in  his  ear.  Hoping  that  his  hearing  would  be  restored  with  his  conva- 
lescence from  the  bronchitis,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  his  ear.  He 
was  brought  to  me  with  the  report  that  his  hearing  was  not  re-estab- 
lished, though  he  was  in  other  respects  well  and  had  been  so  for  some 
time.  Croton  oil  had  been  rubbed  into  the  skin  behind  each  ear  for  a 
week. 

He  heard  the  ticking  of  my  watch  four  inches  from  his  right  ear  and 
nine  from  his  left.  His  throat  was  healthy  ;  and  tonsils  of  natural  size. 
The  right  auricle  was  healthy  ;  no  tenderness  upon  pressure  over  mas- 
toid process  ;  the  external  two  thirds  of  the  meatus  presented  a  nor- 
mal appearance.  The  inner  third  was  reddened  in  streaks.  The 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  was  not  translucent,  and  had  some  red 
iines  crossing  it.  The  left  ear,  meatus  and  membrane,  presented  an 
appearance  similar  to  the  right.  The  membrane  of  this  ear,  however, 
had  a  less  number  of  red  lines  upon  its  surface.  There  had  been  no 
©torrhoea  from  either  side.    I  did  not  succeed  in  catheterizing  the  right 
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Eustachian  tube,  on  account  of  tenderness  in  the  nasal  passage.  The 
air  douche  through  tlie  left  tube,  which  was  catheterized  with  ease,  was 
attended  with  a  mucous  rale.  After  the  douclie,  the  hearing-  distance 
on  that  side  was  increased  fo  two  and  a  half  A^et. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  decided  counter-irritation  behind  each  ear ; 
small  doses  of  blue  pill  and  rhubarb  twice  daily  ;  a  low  diet ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  I  applied  the  air  douche  to  the  cavity  of  the  left  tympanum 
every  third  day,  on  account  of  the  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear. 

Feb.  26th. — Tlie  first  record  of  any  improvement  is  made  in  my 
notes  at  this  date.    The  treatment  was  continued. 

March  7th. — The  hearing  distance  of  the  left  ear  was  three  and  a 
half  feet.  That  of  ihe  right,  ten  inches.  A  few  red  lines  were  percep- 
tible in  the  left  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  quite  a  number  in  the 
sides  of  the  meatus  adjoining.  The  membrane  had  become  almost  trans- 
lucent. The  right  membrane  was  less  translucent  than  the  left,  and  the 
red  lines  upon  its  surface  larger.  Counter-irritation  was  discontinued 
behind  the  left  ear,  but  continued  behind  the  right  ;  and  blue  pill  taken 
only  once  a-day.  There  was  no  soreness  of  the  gums  or  mercurial  foe- 
tor  of  the  breath.  I  ought  to  mention  that  after  a  few  trials  I  desisted 
from  any  attempt  to  catheterize  the  right  Eustachian  tube,  on  account  of 
the  irritation  the  catheter  produced  in  the  nasal  passage.  The  left  Eusta- 
chian tube  was  catheterized  so  long  as  the  power  of  hearing  was  improved 
by  the  air  douche.  After  a  few  sessions  no  increased  improvement  was 
obtained  by  it,  and  it  was  discontinued. 

March  15th. — At  this  date  my  record  states  that  no  redness  was  per- 
ceptible on  either  membrane,  and  he  had  had  no  otalgia  for  a  considera- 
ble time.  He  heard  my  watch  four  feet  from  his  left  ear,  and  only 
ten  inches  from  his  right.  Except  some  dryness  of  the  meatus  and  di- 
minished ceruminous  secretion,  the  natural  healthy  appearance  of  each 
ear  was  restored.  All  previous  treatment  was  discontinued,  and  he  was 
directed  simply  to  rub  glycerine  into  each  meatus  daily.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  meatus  became  healthy,  and  his  hearing  was  fully  re-es- 
tablished. 

The  disease  of  which  the  above  case  is  an  example,  is  of  a  most  in- 
sidious character.  It  comes  on  with  little  warning,  progresses  stealthily 
in  its  course,  and  in  many  cases  no  attention  is  paid  to  it  until  organic 
changes  have  taken  place,  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  treatment. 
When  treatment  is  commenced  in  season  and  rigorously  pursued,  the 
prognosis  is  generally  fav^orable.  In  this  disease,  mercury  is  indispensa- 
ble ;  it  will  yield  to  nothing  else  so  readily  and  certainly.  Whether 
given  in  the  form  of  blue  pill  or  calomel,  mercury  should  be  introduced 
into  the  system  slowly  and  gradually.  It  will  be  more  effectual  in  small 
and  repeated  doses,  than  in  large  ones  at  longer  intervals.  With  adults, 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  plan  to  make  the  gums  slightly  sore,  and  keep 
them  so  until  the  rednfess  and  opacity  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympa- 
num begin  to  diminish.  Counter-irritation  and  sometimes  local  bleeding 
and  a  low  diet  are  important  adjuncts  to  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  The  inflammation  sometimes  takes  on  the  ulcerative  process, 
and  slowly  and  painlessly  perforates  the  membrane  of  the  ear.    In  such 
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cases  the  best  local  application  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  solution,  of  the 
strength  of  gr.  x.  to  §  j.,  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil  directly 
to  the  membrane.  Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  general  course  of  this 
important  disease.  It  is  subject  to  many  variations,  however,  both  with 
regard  to  its  progress  and  its  termination.  But  I  have  no  space  to  speak 
of  these  at  present. 

III.  Chronic  Myringitis, 

This  affection  appears  as  the  result,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
sequela  of  almost  every  form  of  aural  inflammation.  It  is  usually  a 
painless  disease.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  accompanied  with  attacks 
of  severe  pain,  which  are  followed  by  intervals  of  entire  ease.  Tinni- 
tus, which  is  often  a  most  distressing  accompaniment  of  nearly  every 
disease  of  the  ear,  is  frequently  altogether  absent  in  this.  It  is  always 
attended  with  deafness,  which  is  permanent,  decided,  and  little  affected 
by  variations  of  temperature,  changes  of  the  seasons,  or  mental  emotions. 
The  constitution  rarely  sympathizes  with  the  affection,  except  in  its 
early  stages,  and  then  the  disease  more  properly  belongs  to  one  of  the 
two  previous  varieties. 

The  appearance  of  the  ear  is  peculiar.  There  is  no  tenderness 
around  the  external  meatus  or  upon  the  mastoid  process.  The  sides 
of  the  meatus  (for  its  external  half)  are  dry,  white  and  deficient  in  na- 
tural sensibility.  Along  its  inner  half,  near  the  membrane  of  the  ear, 
a  few  red  lines  may  be  seen,  and  sometimes  the  lining  of  the  tube 
presents  a  dusky  hue.  The  n»embrana  tympani  itself  is  opaque,  of  a 
dull  white  color,  thickened,  and  only  slightly  sensible  to  the  touch  of  a 
probe.  In  most  cases  there  is  some  redness  along  the  insertion  of  the 
malleus,  and  occasionally  a  few  minute  red  lines  may  be  seen  radiating 
from  it.  This  affection  may  or  may  not  be  complicated  with  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
the  throat.  This  disease  is  of  long  standing.  Mr.  Wilde,  to  whom  I 
have  already  referred,  thinks,  and  with  great  justness,  that  it  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  "  nervous  deafness,"  and  treated  accordingly.  In 
this  country,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  pro- 
bably occurs  with  us  in  New  England  more  frequently  than  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  though  perhaps  not  more  frequently  than  in  Great 
Britain.  On  this  point,  however,  I  speak  with  diffidence,  for  1  have  no 
accurate  statistical  data  upon  which  to  base  such  an  opinion.  I  often 
have  occasion  to  see  cases  like  the  following  : — 

o 

Case  IV. — Miss  L.  S.,  a  German,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  24  years 
of  age,  of  small  stature  and  excellent  health,  applied  for  relief  of  deafness 
on  the  27th  of  Feb.,  1850.  She  stated  that  none  of  her  family  had 
ever  been  deaf;  that  she  had  never  suffered  from  otalgia  or  otorrhoea  ; 
that  in  childhood  her  health  was  delicate,  but  of  late  years  it  had  been 
excellent.  She  had  no  tinnitus  aurium.  She  heard  the  ticking  of  my  watch 
one  inch  from  the  right  ear,  and  on  the  pavilion  of  the  left.    She  did 

I  not  think  that  variations  of  temperature  or  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
produced  any  influence  upon  her  hearing.  The  comniencement  of  her 
deafness  dated  a  number  of  years  back,  and  she  knew  of  no  cause  for  its 

1    appearance.    Upon  examination,  I  found  the  tonsils  of  natural  size,  and 
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the  throat  healthy.  Tlie  right  auricle  was  free  from  disease  ;  and  the 
sides  of  the  meatus,  for  more  than  half  its  length,  dry  and  white.  Near 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  a  few  red  lines  could  be  seen,  running 
down  to  the  junction  of  tliat  membrane  with  the  meatus.  The  mem- 
brane itself  was  of  a  dull  color,  opaque,  bearing  the  touch  of  a  probe 
without  pain,  having  a  bright  red  blush  o^ver  the  insertion  of  the  mal- 
leus, and  a  few  minute  red  lines,  radiating  thence  to  the  circumference. 
There  was  almost  an  entire  absence  of  cerumen.  The  left  auricle,  mea- 
tus and  membrana  tympani  presented  the  same  appearances  as  the  right. 

An  unfavorable  prognosis  was  given  to  this  patient ;  but  as  she  wished 
to  be  treated,  1  applied  tartar-emetic  ointment  behind  each  ear,  and 
gave  her  blue  pill  and  extract  of  conium  thrice  daily.  This  treatment 
was  continued  for  more  than  a  month.  She  came  easily  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury,  and  its  action  was  kept  up  for  a  month  or  five  weeks. 
After  two  or  three  weeks  treatment  all  redness  disappeared  from  the 
meatus  and  membrane  of  the  -ear,  but  the  opacity  remained  the  same, 
and  the  hearing  though  slightly  was  not  materially  improved.  Glycerine 
was  dropped  into  the  meatus,  and  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  intro- 
duced into  the  middle  ear  through  the  Eustacian  tube.  The  latter  was 
done  more  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  diagnosis  than  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  any  benefit.  On  the  15th  of  April,  there  was  no 
redness  of  either  membrane  ;  each  was  of  a  dull  white  color  and  opaque. 
The  sides  of  the  meatus  were  also  white,  and  there  was  no  increase  of 
the  ceruminous  secretion.  Her  hearing  was  not  materially  benefited.  I 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  pursue  the  treatment  farther,  and  she  was 
accordingly  discharged  as  incurable. 

Unfortunately  there  is  not  much  hope  of  obtaining  benefit  from  any 
treatment  in  this  variety  of  inflammation  of  the  ear.  Treatment,  to  be  of 
any  service,  should  be  instituted  before  the  chronic  stage  of  inflamma- 
tion has  fairly  commenced.  When  the  membrana  tympani  has  become 
opaque  and  deposition  of  lymph  taken  place  between  its  layers  and 
probably  around  the  chain  of  bones  that  connect  it  with  the  inner  mem- 
brane, and  possibly,  also,  according  to  Martell  Frank,  in  the  mastoid 
cells,  the  resulting  deafness  is  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  or  surgical 
aid.  Perforation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  has  been  proposed 
and  attempted  in  such  cases.  The  success,  however,  of  the  operation 
is  not  sufficiently  encouraging  to  lead  to  its  general  adoption.  It  will  be 
observed  that  mercury  has  been  freely  exhibited  in  the  cases  given 
above.  J  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  inference  drawn  from  them  that  1 
consider  mercury  to  be  generally  useful  in  diseases  of  the  ear.  Except 
in  inflammations  of  the  tympanal  membrane,  there  is  scarcely  a  disease 
of  the  ear  in  which  it  should  be  used  ;  in  such  inflammations,  however, 
there  is  nothing  but  mercury  that  we  can  rely  upon  to  stop  the  organic 
changes,  which  lead  to  an  almost  entire  destruction  of  hearing. 

October  1st,  1850. 
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CANCER— REMOVAL  OF  THE  UNDER  LIP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bosto7i  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir,-— I  have  been  induced  to  report  the  following  case,  by  seeing,  in 
some  of  your  late  numbers,  a  few  cases  reported  of  the  removal  of  the 
under  lip. 

The  case  was  cancer  of  the  whole  under  lip  (not  including  the  left 
commissure  of  the  mouth),  one  third  of  the  upper  lip,  the  right  com- 
missure, and  a  large  portion  of  the  loose  integuments  of  the  right  side 
of  the  face,  extending  half  way  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  ear. 
The  subject  was  a  male,  68  years  old.  Having  put  him  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ether,  the  operation  was  performed  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  M.  Meyer,  of  Bruges,  with  a  slight  variation  to  suit  the  case. 
An  incision  was  commenced  on  the  right  malar  bone,  and  carried  down- 
wards to  the  mouth,  dividing  the  upper  lip  completely  within  its  sound 
portion.  Then  commenced  at  the  same  point,  and  carried  it  down- 
wards and  outwards  to  the  lower  jaw  ;  thence  downwards  and  inwards 
to  the  front  of  the  neck  ;  then  from  the  left  commissure  of  the  mouth 
downwards  and  outwards  to  the  last-named  line.  The  part  included 
was  then  removed,  and  the  jaws  covered  and  mouth  formed  by  bring- 
ing the  integuments  of  the  chin  up  to  form  the  under  lip,  and  fasten- 
ing it  by  twisted  sutures  to  the  inferior  integuments  of  the  face.  The 
upper  lip  was  united  in  the  same  manner  to  the  superior  integuments. 
After  the  completion  of  the  dressing,  the  space  made  by  the  removal 
of  the  disease  was  entirely  covered,  forming  a  very  comely  mouth,  with 
the  exception  of  its  being  drawn  very  much  to  one  side,  which  was 
wholly  righted  in  two  weeks.  The  edges  united  by  the  6rst  intention, 
and  in  four  weeks  were  completely  sound. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  remove  the  disease  by  the  cancer  plas- 
ter's, but  wiiliout  any  benefit  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  rendered  more  rapid. 

1  do  not  report  this  as  exactly  parallel  with  those  referred  to,  as  the 
left  angle  of  the  mouth  was  not  diseased,  but  to  show  that  an  under  lip 
snay  be  formed  by  the  integuments  of  the  chin. 

Yours  truly, 

Moultonhorough,  N.  IL,  Oct.,  1850.  Wm.  H.  H.  Mason. 


HyDROPHOBL\. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

About  three  weeks  previous  to  the  fourth  of  July  last,  Mr.  1.  K.,  re- 
siding in  Somerville,  while  passing  through  a  street  in  Cambridge,  was 
bitten  on  the  leg  by  a  small  dog,  which  he  killed  on  the  spot.  As  the 
wound  was  slight,  he  thought  nothing  of  it — merely  mentioning  it  to 
his  family  as  a  trifling  accident. 

For  a  few  days  before  the  fourth,  a  marked  change  was  observed  in 
his  conduct ;  he  was  restless,  and  at  times  irritable,  which  was  the  sooner 
remarked  by  his  friends,  as  his  disposition  was  entirely  the  reverse.  On 
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the  morning  of  the  fourth,  he  went  into  Boston,  and  after  his  return,  in 
the  afternoon,  was  employed  in  his  garden.  Throughout  the  day  he 
complained  of  suffering  intolerably  from  the  heat,  and  especially  while 
m  the  garden,  the  perspiration  rolling  down  his  face  in  almost  a  stream, 
though  the  men  working  with  him  did  not  think  the  heat  so  excessive. 
About  4,  P.  M.,  a  shower  passed  over,  and  the  gutter  of  his  house  not 
running  freely,  he  went  up  to  clear  it  out,  and  got  thoroughly  drenched. 
In  the  evening,  without  changing  his  wet  clothes,  he  went  out,  as  he  said, 
to  look  at  the  fire-worlvs,  and  lay  down  on  the  damp  roof  of  a  shed, 
where  he  remained  some  time,  resisting  every  entreaty  to  return  to  the 
house — declaring  his  intention  to  pass  the  night  where  he  then  was.  His 
wife,  however,  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  go  in,  when  he  lay  down  on 
a  sofa  and  apparently  fell  asleep.  About  11  o'clock  he  arose,  opened  a 
window,  and  when  questioned,  said  he  was  going  out.  His  wife  be- 
coming alarmed,  called  up  the  men  in  the  house,  and  had  hardly  done 
so  when  he  became  furious,  and  being  a  muscular  man  it  required  the 
united  strength  of  several  persons  to  prevent  his  injuring  himself  or 
others.  In  a  few  minutes  his  strength  failed,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor ; 
they  then  placed  him  on  a  bed  and  sent  for  me. 

"2,  A.  M.,  found  him  in  a  severe  spasm,  requiring  six  men  to  keep 
him  on  the  bed.  Guided  by  the  symptoms,  I  gave  bell.  3d  dil.,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  spasm  ceased,  and  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  night  quietly  ;  taking  bell.  3d  dil.,  and  aeon.  3d  dil.,  drop  doses, 
every  hour  alternately.  About  7,  A.  M.,  spasms  returned  with  increased 
severity  ;  and  as  hyos.  seemed  now  to  be  indicated,  1  gave  him  drop  doses 
of  the  3d  dil.,  at  half-hour  intervals.  After  the  third  dose,  no  effect  being 
produced,  I  gave  him  verat.  2d  dil.,  two  doses  (at  half  an  hour  interval), 
which  in  some  degree  mitigated  the  spasmodic  action  ;  but  as  neither 
verat.  nor  hyos.  produced  any  very  decided  effect,  1  returned  to  bell.  1st 
dil.,  which  I  administered  in  drop  doses,  at  half-hour  intervals,  until  the 
spasms  abated — about  12,  M.  From  this  time  he  remained  quiet  until 
evening,  taking  the  medicine  at  intervals  of  an  hour. 

The  spasmodic  attacks  commenced  with  darting  pains  in  the  temple, 
increasing  in  severity  till  he  became  insensible — a  thrill  or  shudder  then 
passing  over  his  frame  and  lasting  about  a  minute  ;  teeth  set,  muscles  of 
face  and  neck  rigid,  breathing  labored.  After  a  while  these  symptoms 
Would  gradually  disappear,  and  the  patient  would  lie  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  another  spasm,  commencing  like  the  first,  or  very  sud- 
denly, with  no  other  symptom  than  a  shudder,  to  warn  the  watchers  to  be 
on  their  guard,  would  occur.  The  spasms  occurring  in  the  latter  way 
Were  of  the  most  violent  description  ;  in  a  moment  he  would  be  violently 
convulsed  ;  and  during  the  attack  would  strike  and  bite  at  those  around 
in  the  most  fearful  manner.  If  anything  were  placed  within  his  reach, 
he  would  snap  at  it  furiously,  and  having  got  it  between  his  teeth  would 
cling  to  it,  all  the  while  making  a  noise  not  unlike  the  growling  of  a  dog 
over  a  bone.  During  the  spasmodic  action,  any  fluid  touching  him,  or 
placed  near  him,  produced  violent  spasms.  In  his  lucid  intervals  he 
complained  of  thirst,  and  if  drink  were  offered  him,  would  close  his  eyes, 
grasp  the  vessel  and  swallow  its  contents  in  a  hurried  manner*    At  other 
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times,  he  swallowed  with  great  difficulty  and  after  repeated  attempts. 
Tiiis  was  during  the  long  periods  between  the  spasmodic  attacks  ;  during 
which,  also,  he  was  conscious  and  calm,  and  would  earnestly  caution  his 
friends  to  be  on  their  guard. 

About  6,  P.  M.,  spasms  returned  and  lasted  till  2,  A.  M.,  when,  after 
a  very  severe  one,  they  ceased,  and  he  sank  into  a  quiet  sleep.  This 
interval  lasted  until  4,  P.  M.  (Saturday),  when  the  spasms  again  returned, 
but  with  less  violence  than  the  previous  attacks.  At  6,  P.  JVl.,  met  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  Hurd,  of  Charlestown  ;  present,  Drs.  Lyon  and 
Neilson — and  it  was  determined,  if  the  spasms  continued,  to  administer 
the  ether.  About  9  o'clock,  a  bed  and  other  apparatus  for  confining  per- 
sons was  procured  from  the  Hospital  at  Somerville,  on  which  he  was 
placed  and  secured.  I  remained  until  10  o'clock,  and  then  left  hitn  for 
the  night  in  charge  of  Dr.  N. 

Sunday,  9,  A.  M.  Dr.  N.  informed  me  that  after  I  left,  the  evening 
previous,  the  spasms  grew  gradually  less  violent,  until  about  11,  when 
he  had  one  or  two  rather  severe  ones,  and  that  then,  wishing  to  try  its 
effects,  he  applied  a  sponge,  wet  with  chloric  ether,  to  the  patient's  lips. 
The  contact  of  the  tnoist  sponge  threw  him  into  the  most  violent  spasm, 
and  a  second  attempt  produced  a  similar  result.  About  1,  A.  M.,  the 
spasms  again  ceased,  and  the  patient  enjoyed  another  interval  of  repose. 
About  half  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  patient  had  another  slight  attack  ; 
excited,  doubtless,  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  one  of  his  friends,  who, 
as  I  entered  his  room,  was  describing  to  him  the  nature  of  his  case,  &ic. 
Dr.  H.  being  present,  chloric  ether  was  immediately  applied,  and  despite 
his  struggles,  continued  until  its  effects  were  produced.  The  effect  last- 
ed about  twenty  minutes.  He  had  no  return  of  the  spasms  after  this, 
though  the  pain  and  dizziness  in  his  head  continued  for  some  days. 
Up  to  this  time  he  remains  well,  and  attends  to  his  business  (brick-mak- 
ing), as  usual. 

As  cases  of  recovery  from  this  terrible  disease  are  extremely  rare, 
and  as  anything  and  everything  relating  to  it  must  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  both  to  physician  and  patient,  1  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
lay  before  the  medical  public  the  above  statement.  I  know  there  are 
many  who  ridicule  the  idea  of  any  effect  being  produced  by  infinitesi- 
mal doses  in  any  case — much  less  in  diseases  of  so  grave  a  character  as 
the  one  i  have  described  above.  To  such,  I  can  only  say,  that  how- 
ever much  they  may  cavil  at  the  theory  of  the  action  of  homoeopathic 
rerjiedies,  here  are  tl)e  facts,  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

Medford.Sept.  lOth,  1850.  Milton  Fuller,  M.D. 

[In  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Fuller's  case  of  hydrophobia  it  would  seem, 
after  all,  that  the  infinitesinml  doses  did  not  prove  very  effectual.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  if  the  ether  alone  had  been  administered,  the  same  re- 
sult would  have  been  obtained. — Ed.] 
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LETTERS  FROM  SWITZERLAND. 

FROM  THE    EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THIS  JOURNAL, 

Being  seated  at  a  pleasant  window,  midway  between  the  lakes  of 
Tliune  and  Brientz,  Aug.  1  Itl),  the  sun  dartinir  his  rays  with  a  force 
scarcely  to  be  endured,  there  is  precisely  in  front,  apparently  very  near, 
the  Jungfrau — a  great  mountain  mantled  in  perpetual  snow,  dripping  at 
its  lower  margins,  and  thus  feeding  tlie  rapid  streamlets  that  come  leap- 
ing from  cataract  to  cataract  to  the  valleys  beneath.  The  elevated 
peaks,  as  far  as  the  range  of  vision  extends,  are  dressed  with  shawls  and 
capes  of  sparkling  ice,  and  are  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  intense  heat 
experienced  in  the  streets,  lanes  and  iiighways  below. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  made  an  excursion  to  the 
much-celebrated  waterAill  of  Staubback,  in  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunner, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  village  of  Iriterlaken.    The  water  is  small  in 
quantity,  but  it  leaps  over  the  lofty  edge  of  a  mountain  barrier — a  solid  wall 
of  rock — 930  feet  perpendicular  descent,  to  the  base  near  the  road-side, 
where  visiters  daily  go  to  gratify-their  curiosity  by  contemplating  one  of 
the  most  surprising  exliibltions  of  nature's  handy-work  in  the  Alps. 
There  are,  perhaps,  a  dozen  other  cataracts  within  two  miles  of  each 
other,  but  the  Staubback  takes  precedence  of  them  all,  and  is  constantly 
waited  upon  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  during  the  summer  season.    But  to  a  person  who  has  gazed  upon 
Niagara,  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  and  those,  too,  of  St.  Anthony, 
this  streamlet  of  Lauterbrunner  appears  to  be  an  insignificant  display, 
although  it  descends  over  an  awful  precipice  almost  a  thousand  feet  in 
altitude.    Grindinwald,  however,  another  valley,  contains  two  gems  of 
rare  value  to  Switzerland,  and  without  a  rival  in  any  country,  save  the 
one  in  which  they  are  found.    They  are  the  glaciers — something  to  be 
seen,  in  order  to  be  understood  or  appreciated.    It  was  an  early  idea,  im- 
bibed from  various  sources,  that  a  glacier  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
vast  basin  of  ice,  surrounded  by  elevated  mountain  ranges  that  prevented 
it  from  escaping,  till  the  accumulation  occasionally  burst  the  barrier  at 
the  weakest  point,  carrying  destruction  in  its  irresistible  course  to  hamlets 
and  cultivated  fields  below.    A  glacier  is  made  up  of  ice,  occupying  a 
chasm  between  two  Switzerland  Mountains,  commencing  in  everlasting 
snow  banks,  inaccessible  to  man.    This  ice  follows  the  windings  of  the 
gorge  quite  down  to  the  lowest  level — appearing,  when  viewed  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  like  a  river.    On  reaching  it,  however,  the  im- 
mense body  of  ice  is  found  to  be  thrown  up  into  needle-like  points,  ex- 
ceedingly irreg(dar,  being  colunms  sometimes  of  amazing  size  and  strength. 
Owing  to  the  action  of  rains  and  the  scorching  sun,  combined  with  other 
agencies,  the  points  become  sharp,  while  deep  ravines,  fantastic  arches, 
and  transparent  streams  coursing  around  and  between  them,  give  them 
all  the  characters  of  the  terrific  icebergs  that  traverse  the  Atlantic  ocean 
south  from  Baffin's  Bay.    So  precipitous  is  the  location  of  these  ice  lan- 
cets, glittering  in  the  sunbeams  like  the  polished  bayonets  of  a  marching 
army,  that  it  is  literally  impossible  to  travel  up  the  steep  ascent  in  th» 
most  favorable  parts  to  be  found,  without  cutting  steps  and  resorting  to 
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iron  hooks.  Thus  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  sharp  sheet  of  advancing 
ice  in  both  of  tlie  Grindinwald  glaciers,  to  the  distance  of  one  mile  up- 
wards, the  rise  is  doubtless  some  thousands  of  feet.  One  of  tiiese  stu- 
pendous masses,  in  1561,  slowly  moved  onward,  carrying  an  entire  forest  • 
of  pines  in  its  cold  embrace.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  had  crept  on  insidiously  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  crowded  the  little  tur- 
bulent river  Lutschinen  from  its  bed.  Rocks  of  monstrous  size  on  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  valley  that  intervenes  between  the  triumphant  ice  and  it- 
self, were  raised  there  by  the  onward  pushing,  upheaval  force  of  the  ad- 
vanced column  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  these  boulders,  up  and 
down,  in  a  section  just  equal  to  the  width  of  the  glacier,  is  torn  and 
furrowed  as  though  it  had  been  ploughed  by  angry  giants.  Thus  it  will 
be  understood,  that  the  ice,  sliding  down  between  the  mountains  on  one 
side,  having  an  origin  up  somewhere  above  the  temperature  of  human 
endurance,  is  loaded  with  avalanches  of  gravel,  rocks,  fee,  that  fall  to 
it  from  overhanging  cliffs  of  unmeasured  distance,  and  the  huge  monster 
of  destruction  is  therefore  burdened  with  the  wreck  of  things  that  have 
liad  other  forms;  and  with  its  strong  head  in  the  valley,  carries,  at  the 
point  of  its  beak,  whatever  is  in  the  track,  across  and  up  the  bank  be- 
yond. Having  accomplished  this  Herculean  feat,  it  seems  to  rest  an 
age  or  t\yo  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  the  sun  belaboring  it  on  his  part, 
and  the  torrents  washing  it  above,  below  and  around,  after  a  time  clear 
the  concealed  valley — leaving  the  ice  just  ready,  at  any  moment,  to 
make  another  stride  over  the  same  pathway.  Towards  the  valley  of 
Grindinwald,  the  guide  asserted  the  ice  to  be  three  hundred  feet  thick, 
by  six  miles  in  width  ! 

Berne. — All  sojourners  write  a  description  of  Berne,  the  strange  old 
capital  of  Switzerland,  in  which  the  statues  of  bears  are  in  the  public 
squares,  on  the  town  pumps,  and  even  march  in  a  circular  procession  in 
front  of  a  clock  dial  of  a  tower.  There  are  three  hospitals,  viz.,  Insels- 
pital,  Burgesspital,  and  a  third  for  diseases  of  the  skin  and  the  venereal. 
Although  assured  by  physicians  at  Lucerne,  as  mentioned  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  letter,  that  the  profession  was  generally  educated  in 
France,  a  school  of  medicine  does  exist  at  Berne — the  lecture  season 
commencing  in  October.  Tlie  principal  town  hospital  is  commodious, 
and  well  ordered  in  every  respect.  Drs.  Deme,  Bourgeois  and  Emert, 
are  prominent  practitioners,  and  give  promise  of  much  distinction. 

Geneva. — At  the  lower  termination  of  the  lake,  near  one  of  the 
bridges  uniting  the  two  parts  of  the  city,  this  note  is  being  written,  but 
circumstances  have  conspired  lo  shorten  the  description  of  the  place  and 
its  peculiarities.  The  weather  is  comfortable,  and  the  facilities  for  tra- 
velling into  Italy  must  necessarily  be  embraced.  New  England  is  very 
strongly  represented  here  at  the  present  moment,  both  by  nunibers  and 
intellect.  Prof.  Gray,  of  Cambridge ;  J.  M.  Hay  ward,  the  engineer;  Dr. 
Abbott,  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  Hon.  John  Bell  and  Geo.  T.  Curtis,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  and  many  others,  have  been  at  Geneva  within  a  few  days. 

Martigny. — On  leaving  the  ancient  city  of  Geneva,  which  has  passed 
many  very  extraordinary  revolutions  since  its  first  settlement  by  a  colony 
of  Phoenicians,  six  hundred  years  before  the  christian  era,  the  next  object 
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of  geological  interest  was  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Blanc.  A  very  good  hospital,  with  all  the  appurtenances  usually  found 
in  those  of  otlier  civilized  countries,  exists  at  Geneva,  and  in  former  times 
those  of  the  profession  who  had  charge  of  it  appear  to  have  had  a  more 
diffused  celebrity  here  than  the  present  managers.  Other  institutions, 
creditable  to  the  age  and  to  any  country,  are  flourishing ;  and  from  the 
indications  of  thrift  in  the  streets,  and  among  the  mechanics  in  the  shops, 
together  with  the  influx  of  strangers,  scattering  both  money  and  intelli- 
gence over  the  land,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  people  are  becoming 
more  modern  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  than  those  of  many 
other  cities  of  Europe.  One  of  the  principal  kinds  of  employment  at 
Geneva,  for  a  large  part  of  the  population,  is  watchmaking.  We  were 
informed  that  ten  thousand  persons  were  engaged  in  this  particular  branch 
of  industry.  Even  little  girls  aie  employed  in  polishing  the  delicate 
parts  of  the  machinery.  The  best  workmen  rarely  earn  more  than  two 
dollars  each  a  day — the  poorer,  of  course,  earn  less.  One  simply  makes 
the  chains,  another  the  springs,  another  certain  wheels,  while  others 
work  at  the  setting  up,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  putting  the  plates  together. 
Very  beautiful  watches,  of  superior  quality  too,  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  such  articles  in  the  United  States,  appear  very  cheap  indeed. 
A  lady  desired  to  exchange,  at  a  manufacturing  establishment,  a  superior 
gold  watch,  of  large  size,  for  a  smaller  one,  by  paying  the  difference. 
Only  ten  dollars  would  be  allowed  for  hers — the  weight  of  the  case — the 
inside  being  condemned  as  execrable,  although  a'good  time-keeper,  and 
cost  a  round  sum  Watches  that  might  cost  one  hundred  dollars  in  Bos- 
ton or  New  York,  according  to  the  representations  of  the  manufacturers, 
would  not  exceed  forty  or  fifty  in  Geneva. 

A  correction  should  be  made  of  a  statement  in  a  recent  letter,  in  re- 
gard to  the  geological  structure  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  In- 
stead of  saying  they  are  all  conglomerate,  or  pudding  stone,  it  should  be 
said  those  about  Lucerne  are  so. 


DR.   OrCK'S   ALPHABETICAL   NOTICES  OF    SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 
WITH   THE  TREATMENT  OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

[Continued  from  page  474,  vol.  xlii.] 

Magnesia — employed  as  an  antacid,  laxative  and  lithontriptic.  As  an 
antacid,  prudently  employed,  it  is  useful  ;  but  if  taken  in  doses  at  all 
considerable,  or  if  persisted  in,  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  stomach,  to  cause 
foul  tongue  and  breath,  and  dangerous  deposits  in  the  urine.  Potass 
and  soda  are  preferable.  The  purgative  effects  of  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  depend  on  its  meeting  with  acids,  native  or  foreign,  in  the 
stomach,  which  displace  the  carbonic  acid,  forming  n(^utral  salts  with  the 
alkali.  It  is  alleged  on  the  Continent  that  magnesia  has  been  success- 
fully employed  in  diabetes  ;  but  the  rationale  of  its  beneficial  action  in 
this  disease  it  is  not  easy  to  discover. 

Menses. — Cases  are  extremely  common  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  torpidity  of  the  colon  has  brought  on  a  corresponding 
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state  of  the  uterus,  accompanied  with  interruption  of  the  catamenia  and 
clilorosis,  or  whether  the  inertness  of  the  womb  and  bowels  arises  from 
one  common  cause — functional  debility  of  the  spinal  cord — or  of  the 
tract  of  the  organic  nerves  supplying  the  two  organs.  I  have  frequently 
observed  one  of  two  conditions  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  spine,  in  cases 
of  this  kind — either  an  undue  sensibility,  or  else  a  numbness.  In  cases 
of  spinal  tenderness,  complicated  with  torpor  of  the  uterus  and  colon, 
we  must  take  notice  of  the  constitution  and  diathesis  of  the  patients, 
chiefly  young  women.  If  strumous  or  debilitated  and  exsanguine,  the 
utmost  degree  of  spinal  tenderness  must  not  deter  us  from  giving  tonics, 
such  as  quinine,  iron  and  wine — aloes  being  the  purgative  selected. 
In  cases  of  tender  spine,  in  |[)lethoric  subjects,  tonics  are  of  course  con- 
tra-indicated ;  and  I  have  found  aloetic  pills,  given  at  night,  with  a 
very  laige  and  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  potass,  with  a  few  drops  of 
colchicum  wine  added,  and  taken  in  the  morning,  frequently  successful 
in  re-inducing,  after  a  few  days,  the  normal  action  both  of  the  colon  and 
uterus. 

In  languid  action  of  these  organs,  accompanied  with,  and  apparently 
dependent  on,  anaesthesia  of  the  spinal  cord,  I  have  found  remarkable 
benefit  from  the  use,  external  and  internal,  of  armoracia.  The  infusion 
may  be  given  internally,  combined  with  the  decoction  of  wine  of  aloes, 
the  compound  spirits  of  armoracia  being  applied  locally  over  the  lumbar 
and  sacral  spine,  in  a  well-soaked  pledget  of  lint  or  flannel. 

Electricity  is  likewise  useful  in  this  last  form  ;  strychnine  is  also  eligible. 

Mentha. — The  menthse  are  useful  carminatives.  They  do  not  prevent 
the  formation  of  flatulent  gases  ;  but  becoming  vaporized,  they  induce 
contractile  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  by  which  the  intestinal 
gases,  impregnated  with  them,  are  expelled. 

Mercury. — There  are  certain  derangements  of  one  or  more  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  in  whiqh  mercury  acts  with  effects  seemingly  magical  ; 
restoring  a  patient  after  weeks  or  months  of  unpleasant  symptoms,  to 
the  appearance  and  consciousness  of  bealth  in  twenty-four  hours.  These 
are  cases  in  which  the  liver  has  been  gradually  acting  inertly  ;  in  Vvhich 
the  secretion  of  bile  appears  to  go  on,  but  the  fluid  is  not  duly  dis- 
charged from  the  organ  ;  but  slowly  accumulating  in  the  ducts  and  gall- 
bladder, pioduces  not  only  general  and  remote  symptoms,  such  as  foul 
and  furred  tongue,  foul  breath,  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  &c.,  but  local 
effects  of  no  small  urgency ;  such  as  considerable  tumefaction  and  ten- 
derness in  the  hepatic  region,  with  dry  and  parched  skin,  insomnia,  feb- 
rile excitement,  scanty  and  ash-colored  stools,  want  of  appetite,  and  a 
nearly  total  moral  prostration.  In  such  circumstances,  a  few  grains  of 
calomel  are  often  followed  by  almost  marvellous  effects.  A  large  me- 
lanotic discharge  usually  ensues  ;  at  first  consisting  of  fsecal  accumula- 
tions of  greater  or  less  spissitude.  Then  follow  more  liquid  evacuations, 
consisting  apparently  of  bile  recently  come  from  the  liver;  and  from 
which,  though  liquid,  the  greater  portion  of  the  aqueous  admixture  seems 
to  be  evaporated.  The  quantity  of  this  almost  tarry  fluid  thus  dis- 
charged is  sometimes  amazing  ;  and  shows  how  capacious  the  liver  is 
when  distended.    By-and-by,  the  stools  present  a  bright  orange  color. 
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which  gradually  becomes  paler.  The  relief,  mental  and  bodily,  expe- 
rienced meantime  by  the  patient,  surprises  hirnself.  Morally  and 
physically,  he  feels  himself,  as  if  lightened  of  an  incubus  ;  his  ideas  be- 
come clear  ;  his  spirits  rise  ;  in  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two  his  complex- 
ion brightens  ;  his  appetite  becomes  urgent  ;  on  the  ensuing  night,  his 
sleep  is  profound  and  refreshing.  Succeeding  doses  of  tlie  mercury  do 
not,  for  that  occasion  at  least,  produce  corresponding  effects  ;  for  the  good 
reason  that  the  liver  and  bowels  are  evacuated  ;  nor,  indeed,  should  the 
mercury  be  persisted  in  beyond  two  or  three  doses.  Other  means,  such 
as  the  infusion  of  taraxacuin,  with  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  potass, 
should  be  substituted,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  in  due  regularity  the 
emulgent  action  of  the  liver. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  mercury  on  the  liver  is  difficult.  It  seems 
to  have  two  actions — first,  a  merely  local  one  on  the  duodenum  and  ori- 
fice of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  which  is  gradually  propagated 
to  the  interior  of  the  liver  and  quickens  the  functions  of  that  organ  to  an 
emulgent  action.  Secondly,  a  systemic  and  more  chronic  operation — 
namely,  that  which,  after  being  absorbed,  it  manifestly  exerts  on  the  liver, 
through  the  circulation  ;  stimulating  both  the  secreting  and  emulgent 
action  of  this  organ.  The  local  and  systemic  action  of  mercury,  both  as 
we  have  it  in  the  blue  pill,  and  as  calomel,  are  said  by  M.  Mialhe  to  de- 
pend on  its  being  decomposed  into  the  bi-chlorlde,  by  taking  chlorine 
from  the  chloro-hydrate  of  ammonia,  or  the  chloride  of  sodium — salts 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  impregnate  largely  the  animal  economy. 

While  mercury  exerts  almost  specific  effects  on  the  salivary  secretion, 
it  seems  to  me  to  act  but  moderately  on  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  colon. 
Here  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  and  sulphur,  greatly 
surpass  it,  and  are  consequently  to  be  preferred  to  it  in  dry  and  scybalous 
states  of  the  great  intestine. 

I  know  of  no  idiopathic  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  in  which 
the  constitutional  effect  of  mercury  is  desirable.  It  is  as  a  cholagogue 
that  it  is  especially  useful,  surpassing,  as  such,  every  other  medicinal  agent. 
1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  acts  with  almost  equal  energy  on 
the  pancreas.  In  like  manner  as  it  gives  additional  energy  to  diuretic, 
diaphoretic,  and  expectorant  medicines  with  which  it  is  combined,  so  also 
it  greatly  enhances  the  purgative  power  of  aloes,  colocynth,  scammony, 
rhubarb,  or  whatever  other  aperient  with  which  we  ally  it-^ — resembling, 
in  this  respect,  some  hardy  mercenary,  who  determines  the  contest  in 
favor  of  the  party  by  whom  he  is  retained. 

Though,  in  regard  to  homoeopathists,  I  believe 

"  That  two  or  one  are  almost  what  they  seem,'' 

and  adhere  bond  fide  to  infinitesimal  doses,  yet  rnany,  I  am  persuaded, 
depart  from  this  rule,  and,  under  the  name  of  Mercurlus,  give  doses  of 
the  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  which  no  allopaihlst  would  think  of  exceeding, 
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Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — We  learn  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Counsellors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  it  was  voted  to  hold  the 
next  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  This  will  be  the  first  time, 
since  the  organization  of  the  Society,  that  its  meetings  have  been  held  out 
of  the  metropolis ;  and  we  really  cannot  see  any  good  reason  now  for  the 
change.  The  majority  of  the  members  who  live  in  the  country,  wish  to 
visit  our  city  occasionally,  and  they  can  generally  come  at  the  meeting  of 
the  society  as  well  as  at  any  other  time.  Besides,  we  consider  that  Bos- 
ton, as  located,  with  the  facilities  of  getting  to  it,  would  better  accommo- 
date the  majority  of  the  members  than  any  other  place.  If  the  change 
has  been  made  for  the  sake  of  novelty^  or  from  courtesy  to  the  country 
members,  in  the  one  case  we  conceive  it  reprehensible,  and  in  the  other, 
unnecessary.  We  dislike  to  see  innovations  introduced  in  this  ancient 
society,  without  sufficient  reasons. 


Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine. — The  catalogues  of  the  classes  and 
graduates  of  this  institution,  for  the  session  of  1849-50,  together  with 
Dr.  Burden's  valedictory  address  to  the  graduating  class,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  faculty  for  the  next  session,  have  been  sent  us.  During  the 
two  past  sessions,  there  have  been  matriculated  220  students,  63  of  whom 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine.  The  institution  appears  to  be 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  receiving  its  share  of  students,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  other  medical  colleges  in  the  same  city. 

The  address  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Burden,  the  president  of  the  college,  to  the 
graduates,  is  one  to  be  remembered,  and  the  young  practitioner  will  learn 
to  appreciate  it.  We  should  be  glad  to  give  it  in  full  to  our  readers,  were 
it  not  that  other  matter  is  accumulating,  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  give 
place.    A  few  of  the  Doctor's  aphorisms  are  quoted. 

"  Avoid  volunteer  practice ;  view  it  in  the  same  light  that  the  judge  does 
volunteer  evidence. 

"  Never  give  your  services  to  get  the  name  of  attending  the  poor  gratis — 
you  are  no  more  bound  to  attend  for  nothing,  than  the  baker  is  to  give 
away  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  or  the  merchant  to  give  away  his  goods  to 
the  ragged.  When  you  do  attend  for  nothing,  let  it  be  on  the  holy  princi- 
ple of  charity.  Do  not  disgrace  the  profession  or  your  heart  by  charging 
the  poor  widow  or  the  female  who  works  from  sun  to  sun  for  subsistence  ; 
but  look  for  no  other  than  the  rich  reward,  the  consciousness  of  doing  good. 
Think  not  of  the  return  of  gratitude,  and  never  expose  yourselves  by  re- 
peating what  you  have  done,  or  of  complaining  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
recipients. 

"  If  you  attend  a  poor  person  gratis,  you  will  seldom  be  called  into  the 
family  of  a  rich  and  aspiring  relative,  and  if  the  poor  person  become  rich 
you  are  the  last,  probably,  that  he  will  employ.  If  you  complain  of  this 
treatment,  it  will  show  that  your  charity  is  like  sounding  brass  or  a  tink- 
ling symbol.  He  who  confers  a  benefit  ought  never  to  remember  it,  if  he 
be  wise  and  good.       #  ^  ^ 
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"  Keep  your  money  matters  and  your  business  to  yourselves.  If  you 
say  nothing  you  will  be  considered  as  succeeding,  and  the  world  will  help 
you.  If  you  talk  about  your  practice,  you  will  be  suspected  of  being  poor, 
and  fare  accordingly. 

"  Avoid  discussion  at  all  times,  except  in  medical  societies,  on  medical 
subjects. 

"  In  giving  testimony,  avoid  hearsay  and  book  say. 

"Keep  secrets,  given  to  you  as  such,  with  more  than  masonic  fidelity — 
tell  them  to  none.  Matters  very  trifling  in  your  estimation,  may  be  viewed 
as  highly  important  by  a  patient.  Take  care  to  repeat  nothing  about  your 
practice  to  any  one. 

*'  Do  not  become  what  is  termed  a  friend  of  the  family  with  any  patient ; 
have  the  character  of  a  physician,  and  that  only.  Hear  as  little  as  possible, 
and  forget  all  you  hear.    Silence,  tho'  imponderable,  is  an  immense  power." 


Danglison's  Phynology. — The  seventh  edition  of  this  well-known  work, 
thoroughly  revised,  and  extensively  modified  and  enlarged,  is  just  from  the 
press  of  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Dungiison's  reputation  as 
a  medical  writer  is  so  well  established,  that  it  seems  needless  to  do  more 
than  announce  a  work  bearing  his  name,  in  order  to  have  it  sought  for  by 
the  profession.  The  present  work,  on  "  Flunian  Physiology,"  embraces  all 
that  is  known  upon  the  science  to  the  present  time.  Since  the  last  edition, 
there  has  been  added  much  that  is  new  and  interesting  ;  the  microscope, 
and  the  light  from  organic  chemistry,  have  opened  new  fields  of  discovery. 
We  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  looking  over  the  two  splendid  volumes, 
and  can  assure  the  reader  that  they  will  form  a  really  valuable  acquisition 
to  every  medical  library  now  without  them. 


Fownes's  Chemistry  for  Stitdents. — A  third  American  edition  of  "  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  by  George  Fownes,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  University  College,  London — edited, 
with  additions,  by  Eobert  Bridges,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,"  has  just  been  published  by  Lea  & 
Blanchard.  Professor  Fownes  possesses  that  happy  method  of  discussing 
his  subject,  that  makes  him  easily  understood.  Although  chemistry  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  enchanting  of  the  sciences,  yet  it  may  with 
truth  be  said,  that  the  student  of  medicine,  at  his  examination  for  a  degree, 
is  often  found  deficient  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  it.  This  is  in  part  owing 
to  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  taught  in  our  colleges, 
and  found  in  the  text  books  for  the  student.  In  the  work  before  us,  these 
objections  do  not  exist,  but  there  is  an  endeavor  to  impart  information  in  a 
clear  and  comprehensible  way.  As  a  text  book  for  the  student,  we  consider 
the  work  unequalled. 


Physician'' s  Account  Book. — We  had  occasion  to  notice  this  newly-con- 
trived and  labor-saving  account  book,  in  our  last  Journal.  Since  then,  we 
have  been  informed  that  a  copy  of  it  was  on  exhibition  at  the  late  fair  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  in  this  city,  and  that  a 
diploma  was  awarded  its  publisher,  Mr.  Jonathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  who  by 
the  way  is  a  medical  student.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  seen,  in  order  to 
be  appreciated ;  and  our  word  for  it,  any  physician  who  has  used  the  book 
once,  would  never  be  without  it  for  twice  its  nominal  value. 
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Dr.  Reynolds's  Address. — The  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  July  3,  1850,  by  Edward 
Keynolds,  M.D.,  was  noticed  in  this  Journal  soon  after  it  was  delivered. 
Since  then  it  has  been  published,  and  a  copy  of  it  sent  us,  and  it  affords  us 
much  pleasure  in  again  referring  to  it.  The  history  of  the  institution  is 
given,  from  the  first  organization  to  the  present  time  ;  and  the  happy  man- 
ner in  which  the  lecturer  referred  to  those  who  founded  it  by  their  munifi- 
cence is  very  creditable  to  him,  and  must  have  touched  the  tender  spots  in 
the  hearts  of  his  audience. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  oldest  man  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Major  James 
Barrett,  who  was  engaged  in  secreting  the  stores,  &c.  of  the  Americans, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  died  in  that  town  on  Tuesday  night,  the  17lh 
inst.,  aged  90. — The  "  Kentucky  Fat  Boy,"  Andrew  Brand,  died  at  Albany 
on  Wednesda}^  of  last  week,  after  an  illness  of  four  weeks.  He  was  a 
native  of  Calhoun,  Davis  County,  Ky.,  was  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age, 
and  weighed  537  pounds. — A  Doctor  Smith,  of  Saco  tragedy  notoriety,  was 
indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  Alfred,  Maine,  and  the  Court  assigned 
Tuesday  the  21st  of  January  for  his  trial,  for  the  alleged  murder  of  Mary 
Bean,  who  was  found  in  the  drain. — Dr.  Mott,  the  distinguished  surgeon, 
has  arrived  from  Europe,  where  he  has  been  spending  several  months  in 
order  to  regain  his  health.  We  understand  it  is  much  improved,  the  sea 
voyage  proving  very  beneficial  to  him. — The  New  York  Express  has  a  lead- 
er on  Mr.  Littlefield,  late  janitor  of  the  Medical  College  where  Dr.  Park- 
man  was  murdered  ;  and  Mr.  L.  receives  a  severe  casiigation  for  travelling 
with  a  model  of  the  College  and  wax  figures  of  Parkman  and  Webster. 
Mr.  L.  has  since  discontinued  his  very  objectionable  course. — Signor 
Antonio  Sarti,  the  proprietor  and  manufacturer  of  the  extraordinary  ana- 
tomical figures  in  wax,  exhibited  in  this  city,  died  last  week  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  leaves  a 
young  widow,  an  English  lady  of  rare  excellence,  who,  by  this  sudden 
bereavement,  finds  herself  alone  in  a  strange  land. — It  is  stated  that  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  propose  organizing  a  medical  department,  thus 
making  another  medical  school  in  that  State. 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — An  adjourned  stated  meeting  of  this  society  will 
be  held  at  their  rooms,  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  next  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  16th,  at  3^  o'clock. 
A  punctual  attendance  is  requested,  as  business  of  much  importance  will  come  before  the  meeting. 


To  Correspondents. — A  Report  of  a  Trial  for  Murder;  Account  of  Epidemic  Dysentery 
in  Lynn  in  ISiS  5  and  Observations  on  Smallpox  in  Dover  in  1850,  have  been  received. 


Married,— Dr.  J.  B.  Whitridge,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Rliss  Caroline  Hammond,  daughter  of 
Dan'l  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  this  city. — At  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  F.  H.  Simpson,  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  to  Annie  E.  Adriance,  of  Poughkeepsie. 


Died, — At  Lebanon,  Dr.  William  H.  Wattles,  son  of  Denison  Wattles,  Esq.,  aged  26. — At 
Gardiner,  Me.,  Silas  M.  Holman,  M.D.,  aged  61.' 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Oct.  5,  56. — Males,  32 — females,  24. 
Accidental,  2 — apoplexy,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  5 — congestion  of  the  brain,  1 — consumption, 
16 — convulsions,  1 — canker,  3 — dysentery,  4 — diarrhoea,  3 — dropsy,  1 — fever,  2 — typhus  fever,  1 
— lunglever,  1 — infantile  diseases,  6 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1 — marasmus,  1 — old  age,  1 — 
scrofula,  1 — teething,  2 — tumor,  2 — worms,  1. 

Under  5  years,  25 — between  5  and  20  3'ears,  2 — between  20  and  40  years,  18 — between  40 
and  60  years,  8 — over  60  years,  3.    Americans,  21  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  35. 
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TT'^IXS?^^'^"^  NEW  YORK -MEDICAL 
Vn  L^.f  *^ARTMENT.-The  Faculty  of  the  New 
that  ,1.  ^real  pleasure  in  announcing 

,"'.>"eyhave  filled  the  two  vacant  chairs  in  their 
Jiistitution  by  gentlemen  of  pre-eminent  standing  in 
iiieir  respective  departments.  Dr.  Elisha  llartlett, 
1  rolessor  ol  the  Institutes  and  hractice  of  Medicine 
in  the  Louisville  University,  and  Dr.  Samuel  D. 
«Tro.ss,  1  rotessor  of  Surgery  in  the  Louisville  Univer- 
sity, navnig  both  resigned  tneir  i'rofessorships  in  that 
iiistilutHni,  have  been  elected  to  and  accepted,  the 
one  tHe  ^hair  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
New  York    tlhair  of  Surgery,  in  the  University  of 

In  these  elections  the  Faculty  have  looked  only  at 
me  great  and  permanent  interests  of  their  School, 
and  they  teel  that  these  appointments,  while  they 
must  secure  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
fession, will  afford  an  earnest  that  the  Institution 
win  lose  nothing  of  its  former  prosperity. 

Session  Isi;30-51.— The  Lectures  will  commence  on 
Monday,  tlie  2i^t  of  October,  and  be  continued  to 
the  last  day  of  Fehruary. 

Granvili.k  S.i,viiPE  Pattison,  M.D.,  Prof,  of 
lieneral,  Descriptive,  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Maiityn  Paine,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Iherapeutics. 

Gunning  S.  Hedford,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Midwifery 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

John  Wilmam  Diiai'er,  M.D.,  I'rof.  of  Chemis- 
try and  Physiology. 

Elisha  Baktlett,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Wm.  Darling,  M.D. 

The  faculty,  it  will  be  seen,  have  added  the  de- 
partment of  Physiology  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  ; 
and  Prol.  Draper  will  in  future,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  course  of  Chemistry,  give  two  evening  lec- 
tures on  Physiology.  The  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  Prof  of  Anatomy  will  also  deliver  an  addi- 
tional lecture  in  his  department,  at  an  evening  hour. 
In  order  to  afford  ample  opportunities  to  their  pupils 
for  studying  disease  practically,  the  faculty  have  de- 
termined to  open  three  weekly  Cliniiiues. 

1st.  A  Surgical  and  Medical  Clinique,  to  be  held 
by  Prof  Gross  on  Saturdays. 

2d.  An  Obstetric  (JliniQiie  to  be  held  every  Mon- 
day, under  the  direction  of  Prof  Bedford.  The  most 
interesting  diseases  of  women  and  children  will  be 
brought  before  the  class,  and  fully  lectured  upon  by 
the  professor.  The  clas.'S  will  also  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  midwifery  cases  to  be  attended  at  the 
houses  of  the  patients. 

3d.  A  Surgical  and  Medical  Cliniciue  will  be  held 
every  Wednesday,  under  the  direction  of  Profs.  Bart- 
lett  and  Pattison. 

In  addition  to  the.se  means  of  studying  disease,  the 
New  York  Hospital,  the  Belleveue  Hospital,  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary— the  various  Dispensaries  and  In- 
firmaries, are  all  accessible  to  the  students. 

Clinical  Instruction  is  given  every  day  at  the  New 
York  Hospital. 

Tke  Dissectivg  Room  will  be  open  on  the  Lst  day 
of  October,  and  an  ample  supply  of  the  Materiel  will 
be  provided. 

Fees  for  the  full  Course  of  Lectures,  $105.  Matri- 
culation fee,  $:').  Practical  Anatomy,  $5.  Gradua- 
tion fee,  $30. 

The  commencement  will  take  place  early  in 
March.  JOHN  W.  DRAPER,  M.D., 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

July  3-eptNl  No.  380  Fourth  St. 

P  S.— Good  board  from  .lO  to  $3  per  week.  Stu- 
dents arriving  in  town  will  please  call  at  the  Medical 
College,  G.)9  (Broadway,  and  ask  for  the  Jauilor,  Mr 
Tallinan,  who  will  conduct  them  to  boarding  houses* 

PHILBRICK  <fe  TRAFTON  manufacture  and 
have  for  sale  to  the  Profession,  Iodides  of  lead, 
zinc,  mercury,  arsenic,  sulphur,  iron,  »kc.  Iron  (by 
Ilyrdogen);  Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron  ;  Syrup  lod. 
Iron;  Hyd.  Per.  Ox.  Ferri  (antidote  for  arsenic);  Va- 
lerianate of  Iron;  (titrates.  Tartrates,  &c. 

All  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  preparations 
made  to  order.  New  preparations,  Chemical  Tests, 
<fec.   liiO  Washington  at.,  Boston.        March  6— tf 

DR.  H  EATON'S  HERNIA  INFIRMARY, 
BOSTON.-Dr.  H.  having  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, will  receive  patients  as  formerly.  He  contin- 
ues to  attend  particularly  to  the  nature  and  speedy 
cure  of  Hernia  or  Rupture,  Varicocele,  Scrotocele, 
Hydrocele,  »&c.;  also  to  diseases  of  females.  Trusses 
are  dispensed  with  in  all  cases. 

Applications  must  be  made  at  his  office  and  resi- 
dence, 2  Exeter  Place,  Boston.  July  24. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  OHIO,  Session  of 
1850-51.— The  Thirty-First  Annual  Session  of 
this  institution,  will  open  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember next,  and  close  on  the  last  of  February,  under 
the  following  arrangements  :— 
John  T.  Siiotwell,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 
John  Locke,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macy. 

L.  M.  Lawson,  M.D.,  Prof  of  Physiology  and  Pa- 
thology. 

T.  ().  Edward.s,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

R.  D.  MussEV,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery. 

Landon  C  Rives,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  (Children. 

John  Bell,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine. 

John  Davis,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  following  branches  will  be  included  in  the 
course— Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Physiolo- 
gy, Pathology,  Materia  Medica,  TherHpeutics,  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,  Medical  Botany,  Surgery,  Obste- 
trics, Diseas(^s  of  Females,  Diseases  of  Children, 
Practical  Medicine,  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 

The  Dissecting  Rooms  will  be  opened  for  classes 
on  the  1st  of  October. 

Clinical  Lectures,  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  will 
be  delivered  at  the  Commercial  Hospital  three  times 
a  week. 

OCTOBER  lectures. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  Fa- 
culty \free  of  charge),  commencing  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  embracing  the  following  subjects  :— 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Senses  ;  Diseases 
of  the  Eye  :  Medical  and  Elementary  Botany  ;  Func- 
tional and  Organic  Diseases  of  the  tJterus  ;  Medical 
Jurisprudence  ;  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Also,  Clinical  Lectures  at  the  Commercial  Hos- 
pital. 

Fees.— For  a  full  course  of  Lectures,  $84  ;  Matri- 
culation and  Library  Ticket,  $5  ;  Dissecting  Ticket, 
$8  ;  Graduation  Fee,  $20  ;  Ilosptal  Ticket,  $5. 

Board  (including  the  expenses  of  room,  fuel  and 
lights  can  be  obtained  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  week. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing the  Dean.      L.  M.  LAWSON,  M.D.,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty, 
South  side  of  Sixth  st.  betw.  Walnut  and  Vine. 

Cincinnati,  July,  1850.  July  24— 3m 

IMPROVED  UTERO-ABDOMINAL  SUPPORT- 
ERS.—The  subscriber  would  inform  medical  gen- 
tlemen that  he  continues  to  manufacture  his  improved 
"  Chapin's  Abdominal  Supporters,"  and  they  can  be 
furnished  with  this  instrument  (which  has  been  found 
so  useful  in  cases  of  procidentia  and  prolapsus  uteri, 
abdominal  and  dorsal  weaknesses,  as  well  as  in 
cases  of  prolapsus  ani,  <fec).,  viz.  from  $2,50  to  6,00, 
according  to  quality.  Perineum  straps,  necessary 
in  some  cases  'extras  at  50  cts.  to  75  cts.  The  mea- 
sure of  the  patients  to  be  taken  around  the  pelvis  in 
inches. 

Reference  may  be  had  to  the  following  physicians 
in  Boston,  among  others,  who  have  had  practical 
knowledge  of  its  utility  :— Drs.  John  C.  Warren, 
W.  Channing,  Geo.  Hayward,  J.  Ware,  E.  Reynolds, 
jr.,  J.  Jeffries,  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  W.  Lewis,  jr.,  J. 
Homans,  J.  Mason  Warren,  «fec. 

The  Supporter,  with  printed  instructions  for  apply- 
ing the  same,  will  be  furnished  and  exchanged  until 
suitably  fitted,  by  application  personally,  or  by  letter, 
(post-paid)  to  A.  F.  BARTLETT, 

ISo.  221  Washington  st.,  Boston, 
'op.  Med.  Jour,  office.) 

The  above  may  also  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  .Tames 
Green  »fc  Co.,  Worcester;  G.  H.  Carleton  and  James 
C.  Ayer,  Lowell;  William  P.  S.  Caldwell,  New  Bed- 
ford ;  Bagg  «fe  Co.,  Cahotville.  In  Maine,  Joshua 
Durgin  &  Co.,  Portland  ;  G.  W.  Ladd  and  Aaron 
Young  &  Co.,  Bangor;  Eben  Fuller,  Augusta;  Wm. 
Dver,  Waterville  J.Balch,  jr..  Providence,  R.I. 
Andrew  Trnax,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Jan. I— lam  

FRESH  AND  GENUINE  DRIjGS  AND  MEDl- 
CINES  of  a  superior  quality,  carefully  prepan  d 
for  physicians'  use,  and  for  sale  on  the  most  favorable 
terms,  at  33  Treniont  Row,  Boston,  by 

JOSEPH  BURNETT, 
Feb.  10— tf  (Succes-ior  to  T.  Metcalf.) 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE  AND  EAR  .-Dr.  J. 
H.  DIX  will,  from  this  date,  relinquish  general 
pratice,  and  attend  exclusively  to  the  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 
Tremont  street,  opposite  Tremont  House. 
February  14,  1843.  petf 
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TRIAL  OF  WILLIAM  HANLY  FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  HIS  WIFE. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tournal.J 

State  of  R.  I.  vs.  Wm.  Hanly.    Supreme  Court,  March  Term,  1850. 

.  Be/ore  Chief  Justice  Greene. 

iHE  prisoner  was  put  on  trial  April  8th,  1850.  The  indictment  charged 
him  with  having,  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  caused  the  deaih  of  his  wife 
by  strangulation.  There  were,  as  usual,  several  counts,  setting  forth  the 
various  ways  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  deed  might  have  been  com- 
mitted—-the  most  probable  of  which  were,  seizing  and  pressing  the  throat 
upon  the  edge  of  a  sink-board  or  upon  some  piece  of  wood.  ° 

It  appeared  upon  evidence  that  the  prisoner— an  Irishman— and  the 
deceased,  having  one  child  about  7  years  old,  occupied  a  lower  tene- 
ment, consisting  of  three  rooms,  in  a  block  inhabited  by  Irish  families. 
Ihey  had  not  lived  happily  together.  The  deceased  had  been  two  or 
three  times  sent  to  jail  on  complaint  of  her  husband,  for  intemperance, 
and  her  husband  had,  m  former  times,  beaten  her.  She  had  taken  the 
pledge  some  time  in  August,  of  -  Father  Maihew,"  after  which  they 
Had  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  appeared,  until  a  few  days  before  her  death—, 
when  she  again  commenced  her  intemperate  habits.  She  was  seen  to 
drink  frequently  from  Sunday  until  Wednesday,  the  day  of  her  death, 
and  a  portion  of  the  time  she  was  intoxicated,  though  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  prevent  her  walking.  At  about  half  past  4  o'clock,  of  the 
evening  of  her  death,  she  was  seen  to  go  into  her  house,  and  was  not 
seen  again  until  half  past  6.  At  this  hour,  the  prisoner  called  on  one  of 
the  witnesses,  who  lived  near  him,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  him  to  get 
a  pair  of  shoes  at  a  shop  some  half  a  mile  off.  On  his  consentino-  to 
accompany  h.m  the  prisoner  remarked  that  his  door  was  open  and°  his 
wile  within  drunk,  and  that  he  would  stop  and  lock  the  door  before  startino, 
iliey  went  to  the  prisoner's  house  for  that  purpose,  when  witness  saw 
the  deceased  lymg  on  her  side  upon  the  floor  of  a  small  closet,  with  the 
feet  projecting  into  the  kitchen.  He  did  not  go  to  her,  supposing  that, 
as  the  htisband  said,  she  was  merely  drunk.  He  locked  the  door,  and 
they  went  for  the  shoes.  They  were  gone  till  about  half  past  9-spend. 
ing  the  time  in  talking  and  drinking.  On  returning,  witness  was  asked 
to  go  into  the  house  to  see  in  what  way  the  old  woman  was  in."  He 
went  in  with  the  prisoner,  who  then  asked  him  to  "  rouse  her  up."  On 
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attemptlno:  to  do  so,  he  found  her  dead.  She  was  lying  just  as  they 
had  left  her  three  hours  before — in  the  closet,  upon  her  side,  with  her 
feet  in  the  kitchen.  The  extremities  were  cold.  Her  hood  was  upon 
her  head,  with  the  strings  tied  under  the  chin.  One  witness  slated  that 
they  were  very  tight.  The  prisoner  went,  with  another  person,  for  a 
physician,  and  exhibited  appearances  of  grief.  He  attended,  voluntarily, 
a  coroner's  inquest  on  the  following  day,  and  gave  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  death  of  his  wife.  Besides  the  sink  in  the  closet,  there  were  a  bar- 
rel, a  tub  and  a  pail. 

The  following  is  the  medical  evidence  in  the  case,  as  given  by  Dr. 
G.  L.  Collins,  who  examined  the  body  after  death. 

I  was  requested,  January  3d,  J 850,  by  the  jury  of  inquest,  to  make 
a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  Mary  Hanly,  wife  of  Wm. 
Hanly.  On  the  following  morning,  the  4th,  at  9  o'clock,  I  proceeded  to 
make  the  examination.  Dr.  VViggin  was  present  and  assisted.  I  made 
notes,  on  the  spot,  of  my  observations.  The  body  had  been  dead  from 
thirty-six  to  thirty-nine  hours.  She  appeared  about  30  years  of  age — 
moderately  fleshy.  She  was  lying  upon  the  back  on  a  bed,  with  clothes 
about  her  for  burial.  Her  face  was  somewhat  swollen,  congested  and 
rather  livid.  Some  of  the  veins  about  the  forehead  were  filled  with 
blood,  so  as  to  appear  quite  prominent.  The  capillary  vessels  were  very 
distinct.  Numerous  minute  red  points  were  visible  upon  the  forehead, 
where  the  epidermis  was  white  and  thin.  There  was  an  abrasion  of 
skin  over  the  right  eye,  half  an  inch  from  the  external  angle,  of  the 
shape  of  the  letter  D,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter — the  spot  was 
dry  and  brownish.  There  was  another  spot  of  nearly  the  same  size  and 
appearance  one  inch  above  the  inner  angle  of  the  right  eye.  There 
was  also  a  slight  scratch  upon  the  chin.  The  eyes  were  closed — not 
protruded — the  lids  did  not  appear  swollen.  The  conjunctivae  of  the 
eyes  were  strongly  injected — blood  in  some  of  the  vessels  appeared 
slightly  extravasated.  The  pupils  were  larger  than  in  life,  tliough  not 
dilated  fully.  The  lips  were  tumid  and  livid.  No  retraction  of  the  jaw 
noticed.  The  tongue  protruded  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
teeth,  and  was  firmly  grasped,  but  not  bitten.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lips  was  strongly  injected.  The  fingers  of  the  right  hand  semi- 
flexed— those  of  the  left  almost  clenched — nails  very  livid.  The  point 
of  the  elbow  of  the  right  arm  abraded — spot  as  large  as  a  fourpence. 
A  mark,  nearly  an  inch  wide,  extended  a  little  diagonally  across  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  neck,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  trachea  with  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  It  was  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length — the 
left  end  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  other.  The  cuticle  over  the  greater 
part  of  this  impression  was  excoriated — deeper  at  points,  where  it  was 
dry  and  brownish — appearing  a  little  like  parchment.  The  edges  were 
pretty  well  defined.  The  spot  of  the  deepest  impression  was  about  half 
an  inch  external  to  the  right  side  of  the  larynx.  There  was  a  slight 
abrasion  of  skin  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck  over  the  spinous  process 
of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra.  There  was  no  decided  appearance  of  any 
involuntary  discharges.  [The  clothes  in  which  she  died  were  not  seen.] 
The  abdomen  showed  signs  of  approaching  decomposition — and  also 
marks  of  having  borne  children. 
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The  blood  in  all  parts  of  the  body  was  remarkably  fl<-iid — no  coh fil- 
iation in  any  part,  not  even  in  the  heart.  On  cutting  the  jugular  vein, 
it  bled  so  freely  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  secure  it.  The  heart  was 
of  the  usual  size,  and  healthy,  as  were  its  valves.  The  right  cavities 
and  the  large  veins  were  full  of  fluid  blood — the  left  nearly  empty. 
The  lungs  were  sound — no  adhesions,  no  tubercles,  no  inflammation — 
thev  were  greatly  congested.  On  cutting  them,  the  vessels  bled  very 
freely.  Some  frothy  serum  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  larjier  tubes  were  injected,  and  they  contained  some  vis- 
cid fluid — portions  of  lung  floated  in  water.  The  liver,  gall-bladder, 
spleen,  kiflneys  and  other  abdominal  organs,  healthy — all  of  them  con- 
gested, particularly  the  kidneys.  The  stomach  and  bowels  were  dis- 
tended with  gas.  Nothing  in  the  stomach  but  a  little  mucus.  Very 
little  matter  in  the  intestines.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
strongly  injected  in  spots.  A  few  slight  points  of  ecchymosis.  The 
bladder  was  healthy,  but  cotitained  no  urine.  The  genital  organs  were 
considerably  congested.  I\o  bruises  appeared  on  the  head,  when  the 
scalp  was  dissected  up.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  healthy,  but  con- 
gested. The  sinuses  filled  with  fluid  blood.  On  slicing  the  brain,  nu- 
merous points  of  blood  appeared.  iVot  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of 
serum  in  the  ventricles.    No  clots  of  blood  in  any  part  of  the  brain. 

On  dissecting  off  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  the  injury  was 
found  to  be  superficial.  There  was  no  ecchymosis  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance— the  anteiior  muscles  were  not  torn  nor  contused — the  large  ves- 
sels and  nerves  showed  no  signs  of  injury.  On  removing  the  trachea 
and  larynx,  and  coming  down  to  the  deeper  structures  of  the  neck,  the 
right  longus  colli  muscle,  as  it  lies  by  the  bodies  of  the  4th  and  5th 
vertebrae,  was  found  contused,  and  blood  extra vasated  into  its  substance 
for  about  two  inches  of  its  length — the  left  one  was  sound.  The  fibrous 
tissue,  over  the  bodies  of  the  4th  and  5th  vertebrae,  showed  siight  marks 
of  contusion,  barely  sufficient  to  attract  notice.  On  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck  there  was  no  bruise  beneath  the  skin — there  was  no  dislo- 
cation nor  rupture  of  ligaments.  On  examining  the  larynx  internally,  a 
spot  of  ecchymosis,  about  as  large  as  a  split  pea,  was  found  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
Under  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  larynx  and  covering  the  e[)i- 
glottis,  were  numerous  points  of  ecchymosis,  some  smaller  and  some  a 
little  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 

Answers  to  Questions  by  the  Attorney  General. — I  examined  the 
body  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  death.    The  examina- 
tion induced  me  to  believe  that  the  deceased  came  to  her  death  by 
strangulation.    The  appearances  in  most  respects  were  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  strangulation.    There  are  no  marks  which  would  ne- 
j  cessarily  have  followed  in  a  case  of  strangulation,  that  were  not  observed 
]  here.    There  is  a  great  variety  of  marks  in  cases  of  strangulation,  and 
i  they  vary  greatly,  according  as  it  is  produced  in  difi^erent  ways,  or  with 
more  or  less  rapidity.    They  do  not  vary  so  much,  as  a  general  ride,  in 
number,  as  in  intensity.    There  were  as  many  indications  in  this  case 
as  are  usual.    The  slight  red  points  upon  the  forehead,  I  should  not 
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expect  to  find  in  cases  of  natural  death.  I  should  not  expect  to  find 
thein  were  death  occasioned  solely  by  intemperance.  These  spots  are 
owing  to  the  arrest  of  the  circulation,  together  with  the  imperfect  oxygeni- 
zation  of  the  blood.  The  bruises  above  the  eye  were  superficial.  They 
might  have  been  produced  in  a  great  many  ways.  1  cannot  say  whether 
they  were  produced  just  before  or  just  after  death.  They  must  have 
been  made  near  the  time  of  death.  If  made  immediately  after  death, 
they  would  present  the  same  dry,  brown  appearance.  The  tumid,  livid 
lips  do  not  always  occur  in  cases  of  strangulation.  I  should  expect  to 
find  them  in  most  cases.  They  may  occur  under  other  circumstances. 
Injection  of  the  conjunctivae  occurs  in  most  cases  of  death  by  strangulation. 
There  was  no  protrusion  of  the  eyes  noticed.  It  is  a  common  sign  of 
death  by  strangulation.  Protrusion  of  the  tongue  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon signs  of  strangulation,  but  does  not  always  follow.  It  would  not  be 
likely  to  follow  in  apoplexy,  nor  in  death  from  intemperance.  The  clench- 
ing of  the  hands  is  usual  in  strangulation.  It  might  occur  in  other  forms  of 
death.  The  mark  on  the  front  of  the  neck  had  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  made  by  pressure  of  some  hard  substance,  as  the  edge  of  a 
board.  It  might  have  been  made  by  a  blow,  or  by  continued  pressure. 
The  fluid  stale  of  the  blood  is  frequently  observed  in  death  by  cholera, 
electricity,  or  noxious  gases. 

Dr.  C.  Wiggin  was  present  and  assisted  Dr.  Collins  in  the  post-mor- 
tem examination.  His  testimony  agreed  with  that  of  Dr.  Collins  in 
every  essential  particular.  He  also  concurred  in  the  inferences  drawn 
by  him. 

The  case  was  ably  argued  by  Attorney  General  Blake  for  the  State, 
and  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Clarke  for  the  prisoner.  The  jury  were  una- 
ble to  agree  upon  a  verdict — eight  of  them  being  for  conviction,  and  four 
for  acquittal. 

A  new  trial  was  had  at  the  same  term  of  the  Court  before  another 
jury.  The  case  was  conducted  by  the  same  legal  gentlemen  as  on  the 
first  trial.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  prisoner 
was  accordingly  sentenced  to  be  hung.  [The  Legislature  of  the  State, 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  has  commuted  the  sentence  to  imprisonment 
for  life.] 


EPIDEMIC  DYSENTERY  IN  LYNN,  1848. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  long  looked  in  your  Journal  for  a  report  of  a  remarkable 
disease  which  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  this  city  in  1848.  But  it 
has  been  in  vain.  And  rather  than  no  record  of  this  disease  should  be 
preserved  for  reference  on  the  pages  of  our  standard  periodical,  1  re- 
luctantly send  you  the  following  brief  account : — 

In  June,  1848,  a  very  fatal  disease  appeared  in  this  place,  which 
was  called,  from  its  principal  symptoms,  typhoid  dysentery.  This  viru- 
lent epidemic  was  confined  to  a  part  of  the  city  commonly  called  Wood 
End.  This  village  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  part,  and  is  some- 
what more  elevated  than  the  remainder  of  the  populous  portion  of  the 
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city.  It  includes  about  3500  inhabitants,  and  has  an  area  of  about  a 
mile  square.  The  chief  occupation  is  manufacturing  shoes.  Lynn  has 
13,500  people  ;  and  there  were  but  very  few  cases  of  dysentery  in  the 
place  except  at  Wood  End,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  and 
these  were  generally  very  mild. 

The  disease  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  confined  its  ravages  to  no 
class  or  age.  The  sick  became  so  numerous  as  to  be  supplied  with  at- 
tendants with  the  greatest  difhculty.  While  the  most  of  its  victims 
were  found  among  children  and  old  people,  some  were  taken  from  the 
middle-aged,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  liealth  and  usefulness. 

The  symptoms  were  as  follows  : — General  pyrexia ;  cephalalgia  ; 
pain  in  the  umbilical  region  ;  early  vomiting,  which  generally  continued 
through  the  entire  course  of  the  disease  ;  dejections  frequent,  generally 
more  or  less  hemorrhagic,  faecal,  bilious  and  foetid,  in  tl)e  advanced 
stages  muco-purulent.  Tbe  symptoms  indicated  extensive  affection  of 
the  small  intestines. 

The  treatment  was  chiefly  palliative.  The  usual  remedies  for  dysen- 
tery were  of  little  or  no  service.  Among  the  articles  used  with  most 
apparent  benefit,  may  be  mentioned,  opium,  sub.  mur.  hyd.,  nitrous  acid, 
n.  argenti,  cam|)hor,  spt.  terebinth.,  he. 

The  following  figures  will  show  tlie  progress  of  the  mortality,  and  the 
ages  of  those  who  died  : — July,  1  death  ;  Aug.,  44  ;  Sept.,  61  ;  Oct., 
9";  Nov.,  1  ;  Dec.  I — Total,  117.  Of  whom  48  were  males,  and  69 
females.  Under  one  year,  29  ;  from  one  to  two,  17  ;  from  two  to  five, 
20  ;  from  five  to  ten,  9  ;  from  ten  to  twenty,  4  ;  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
7  ;  from  thirty  to  forty,  8  ;  from  forty  to  fifty,  7  ;  from  fifly  to  sixty,  5  ; 
from  seventy  to  eighty,  3;  from  ninety  to  a  hundred,  2. — Total,  117. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  death  occurred  in  July.  The  mor- 
tality frightfully  increased  in  August,  attained  its  maximum  in  September, 
and  declined  in  November  and  December. 

The  relative  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  is  a  point  involving  dif- 
ferent opinions.  Some  physicians  estimate  it  as  1  to  4,  and  others  as 
high  as  1  to  2. 

We  have  no  speculations  to  advance  touching  the  cause  of  this  strange 
epidemic.  The  season,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  unusually  hot  and  dry. 
Wood  End  is  as  healthy  as  any  other  part  of  the  place.  And  the  ta- 
bles of  mortality  justify  the  remark,  tliat  the  standard  of  health  is  as 
high  in  Lynn  (other  things  being  equal)  as  in  any  other  sea-board 
city  or  town  in  New  England. 

Dr.  Alden  remarks  as  follows,  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  epidemics. 
"  An)ongst  the  external  influences  capable  of  affecting  the  health,  are 
the  air  and  water,  with  respect  to  their  being  in  motion  or  at  rest,  in 
places  where  the  subjects  reside.  These  fluid  compounds,  when  pre- 
vented from  circulation  and  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  are 
liable  to  be  decomposed,  and  their  products  have  proved  no  less  prejudi- 
cial to  health  than  have  those  from  accumulated  [)utrefying  animal  and 
vegetable  substances." 

The  following  data  is  introduced  to  show  the  comparative  mortality 
of  dysentery,  from  a  few  recorded  instances  of  its  prevalence  in  inland 
towns  in  this  State. 
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fn  1777,  in  Conway,  with  a  population  of  J  000,  there  were  73  deaths, 
or  1  in  131  ;  Greenfield,  population  900,  deaths  50,  I  in  11  ;  Shelburne, 
population  700,  deaths  80,  1  in  8.6.  In  1822,  Warwick,  deaths  11. 
In  1824,  Warwick,  deaths  16.  In  1802,  G  reenfield,  population  1300, 
deaths  57,  1  in  22.46;  Shelburne,  population  1100,  deaths  34,  I  in  32. 
In  1803,  Conway,  population  2000,  deaths  63,  1  in  33.  In  1848, 
Lynn  (Wood  End),  population  3500,  deaths  117,  1  in  29. 

Lynn,  October,  1850.  Respectfully  yours, 

James  M.  Nye. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  SMALLPOX,  AS  SEEN  IN  DOVER,  N.  H. 

[Read  before  the  Dover  Medical  Association,  and  communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and 

Surgical  Journal.] 

My  piu'pose,  at  tfiis  time,  is  to  ^ive  a  succinct  history  of  smallpox,  as 
noticed  in  this  village,  the  present  year,  and  to  make  such  observations 
as  naturally  grow  out  of  the  subject.  This  loathsome  disease  has  not 
existed  here  as  an  epidemic,  but  rather  sporadically.  Of  the  four  pa- 
tients coming  imder  my  notice,  all  of  them,  save  one,  contracted  the 
disease  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  first  case  was  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  March  25th. 
A  Mrs.  M.came  to  this  village  two  days  prior  with  the  variola,  having 
the  pustules  well  developed,  and  the  disease  capable  of  being  com- 
municated to  others  at  the  moment  of  her  arrival.  The  day  before  I 
saw  her,  many  persons  visited  her  and  were  exposed  to  the  contagion — 
about  fifty  in  number.  Many  of  these  were  unprotected  by  the  cowpox, 
and  it  is  inexplicable  that  the  disease  was  not  communicated  to  more 
than  one  person.  Four  individuals  at  least,  unvaccinated,  went  into  the 
room  where  the  patient  was,  and  shook  hands  with  her,  yet  escaped 
an  attack. 

About  8  o'clock,  on  Monday  evening,  Mrs.  M.  was  found  in  a  com- 
fortable condition — able  to  sit  up,  without  nausea  or  sickness,  and  com- 
plaining of  no  annoying  symptoms.  She  had  but  a  few  pustules,  proba- 
bly not  a  hundred  upon  the  whole  body.  Tliese  were,  however,  well 
formed,  regular  in  their  appearance,  and  destined  to  run  a  stated  period. 
There  was  but  little  fever,  after  the  time  of  the  eruption,  if  we  except 
the  next  day,  March  26th,  when  she  complained  of  dizziness,  and  pain 
in  head.  Desiccation  soon  followed,  and  desquamation  was  effected  on 
the  23d  day  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  pustules. 

The  account  she  gives  of  her  case  is,  that  she  was  unconscious  of 
her  exposure  to  the  contagion  ;  that  she  was  taken  with  the  usual 
syinptoms  of  smallpox,  and  an  eruption  followed,  seven  days  before 
slie  came  to  this  town.  If  this  be  true  (and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  con- 
sidering the  character  and  fulness  of  the  pustules  at  the  time  we  saw 
her),  her  case  would  be  one  of  a  variolous  nature,  although  many  ob- 
servers would  name  it  the  varioloid  disease.  But  varioloid  simulates  va- 
riola in  the  initiatory  fever,  runs  its  course  in  a  shorter  time,  and  the 
duration  of  the  pustules  is  not  so  long  as  in  variola.    We  shall  find,  in  a 
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majority  of  cases,  this  distinction  will  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a  safe  diao- 
nosis  between  these  two  affections.  The  varioloid  is  distinguished  bv 
one  other  diagnostic  symptom — an  absence  of  odor  ;  and  in  most 
cases  the  eruption  does  not  advance  beyond  the  papular  stale.  Any 
case,  therefore,  without  these  signs,  must  be  lot)ked  upon  as  true  small- 
pox. In  most  cases  of  the  varioloid  disease,  desiccation  is  completed  on 
the  eighth  day  of  eruption,  and  desquamation  is  consummated  on  the 
tenth  or  sooner.  This  was  the  fact  in  the  third  case,  which  will  pre- 
sently be  spoken  of. 

Many  err  in  pronouncing  all  cases  varioloid  when  there  is  a  small 
number  of  pustules.  The  amount  of  the  papulfe  will  not  greatly  aid  us 
in  distinguishing  these  two  forms  of  disease.  Varioloid  may  be  attended 
with  few  pustules,  or  none  at  all,  or  the  whole  body  may  be  thickly 
studded  over  with  the  eruption.  Long  before  the  varioloid  disease  was 
acknowledged,  true  smallpox  was  wont  to  exhibit  itself  occasionally  with- 
out any  pustules  whatever,  and  in  other  cases  with  very  few.  Such 
cases  were  then  termed  modified  smallpox.  The  sparseness  of  the  pa- 
pulae, then,  is  of  no  consequence  in  our  diagnosis  between  varioloid  and 
variola.    Our  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  other  points  of  difference. 

The  second  case  originated  fiorn  the  one  we  have  just  spoken  of. 
Miss  P.  E.  L.,  aet.  13  years,  of  strong  constitution,  and  naturally  healthy, 
breathed  the  contagion  March  24,  the  day  before  the  first  case  was  an- 
nounced to  us.  She  paid  a  friendly  visit  where  the  first  patient  resided, 
but  remained  in  the  room  with  her  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  She 
had  never  been  vaccinated.  Her  sister,  a  few  years  older,  also  visited 
the  house  the  saiTie  day,  but  did  not  contract  the  smallpox,  although  she 
had  never  had  the  vaccine  disease.  The  poison  lay  dormant  in  the 
system  of  the  first  named  till  April  2d,  nearly  nine  days  from  the  time 
of  her  exposure,  when  she  was  attacked  with  violent  symptoms  of  fe- 
ver. She  had  severe  pain  in  the  head,  small  of  the  back  and  be- 
tween the  shoulders  ;  nausea  and  vomiting  distressing  till  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption.  Delirium  in  the  premonitory  fever  was  very  considera- 
ble ;  her  tongue  in  the  meanwhile  was  thickly  coated,  and  the  pulse 
accelerated.  The  papulte  were  first  noticed  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  April.  For  the  whole  of  that  day,  the  patient  lay  in  an  uncon- 
scious state,  passing  involuntary  stools,  with  much  nausea  and  vomiting. 
When  I  saw  her  she  was  in  a  comatose  condition — increased,  perhaps, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Dover's  powder  which  she  had  been  taking  dur- 
ing the  day.  On  the  discontinuance  of  the  powders,  perfect  conscious- 
ness returned  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two. 

Friday,  April  5th.  The  eruption  had  progressed,  and  there  was  an 
erythematous  efflorescence  upon  the  face  and  trunk,  so  much  so  that 
no  portion  of  healthy  skin  could  be  seen,  indicating  the  disease  to  be 
of  the  confluent  character.  She  was  much  better,  and  was  able  to  sit 
up  for  a  short  time.  She  was  then  removed  to  the  pest-house,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  and  a  half.  She  sufl^ered  no  inconvenience  from  her 
ride,  but  rather  expressed  herself  refreshed  and  much  better. 

For  a  few  days  there  was  little  alteration  in  her  appearance.  She 
was  very  comfortable,  considering  the  virulence  of  her  disease.  The 
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pustules  gradually  filled,  and  as  they  progressed,  there  was  much  swell- 
ing of  the  tongue,  face  and  other  parts  of  the  hody. 

April  9th. — Seventh  day  of  the  eruption,  'longue  thickly  coated, 
dark,  and  covered  with  pustules.  In  fact,  the  whole  inside  of  the 
mouth — the  uvula,  pharynx,  &ic.,  were  swollen,  and  deglutition  was 
therefore  very  difficult.  Suppuration  had  commenced  on  the  face,  and 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  eruption  was  gradually  coming  to 
maturity.  There  was  considerable  fever,  and  the  pulse  108.  The 
patient  lay  in  a  comatose  state,  with  eyelids  closed  ;  the  conjunctiva 
greatly  injected,  and  the  eyes  very  sensitive  to  light.  Every  part  of  the 
body  was  literally  covered  with  sores.  On  the  inside  of  her  hands  and 
the  bottom  of  her  feet,  and  also  through  her  hair,  the  pustules  were  as 
thick  as  they  well  could  be.  They  would  average  more  than  ten  to 
the  square  inch.  It  must,  then,  require  much  vitality  in  the  system  to 
maintain  the  powers  of  life  during  the  secondary  fever,  and  the  long  and 
tedious  stage  of  suppuration.  We  thus  found  it.  For  four  or  five 
days,  the  result  of  the  disease  was  very  doubtful.  She  remained  during 
this  time  vacillating  between  life  and  death,  requiring  the  nicest  care  of  a 
very  faithful  and  excellent  nurse  to  administer  to  her  wants,  and  keep  up 
the  flagging  energies  of  life. 

The  pustules  had  their  usual  umbellated  aspect,  and  presented  no- 
thing very  irregular  in  their  progress.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day, 
however,  it  was  noticed  that  some  few  of  the  pocks  had  assumed  a  dark 
purplish  appearance,  especially  upon  the  feet  and  legs.  This  purplish  as- 
pect did  not  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  and  therefore  did  not  create  much 
alarm.  Ordinarily  it  is  considered  a  very  dangerous,  or  fatal,  symptom, 
indicating  great  feebleness  in  the  patient,  and  a  want  of  energy  in  the 
circulatory  powers.  But  by  the  aid  of  stimulants,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  camphor  mixture,  the  temperature  and  circulation  were 
equalized.  The  aqua  caniphoree  was  found  an  excellent  medicine,  and 
served  a  better  purpose  than  any  other  in  this  case.  In  fact,  in  connec- 
tion with  cathartics,  it  was  the  article  chiefly  relied  upon  in  the  treatment 
of  the  patient. 

The  process  of  desiccation  and  scabbing  was  very  slow  and  protract- 
ed. The  mouth  cleansed  first,  the  roof  of  which  was  a  perfect  scab. 
The  extremities,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  vitality,  were  exceed- 
ingly sluggish  in  becoming  clean.  This,  of  course,  with  Jhe  occurrence 
also  of  biles,  kept  the  patient  longer  confined  than  she  otherwise  would 
have  been.  She  remained  at  the  pest-house  thirty  days,  and  even  then 
she  was  not  perfectly  free  from  scabs. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  things  have  been  recommended  to  prevent 
pitting,  in  cases  of  smallpox.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  tincture  of  iodine 
both  have  their  advocates.  The  gun-cotton  solution  was  used  in  this 
case.  As  soon  as  suppuration  commenced,  or  a  little  before,  the  whole 
face  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  this  substance.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment, but  it  was  one  that  proved  very  successful.  Had  it  been  equally 
applied  over  other  parts,  and  sufficiently  thick,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  have  perfectly  protected  the  countenance  from  the  ugly  de- 
formity of  pitting,  an  almost  constant  attendant  of  smallpox.    As  it  was, 
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it  served  a  good  purpose.  Where  it  was  properly  used,  there  is  but  lit- 
tle pitting,  and  this  is  of  no  depth,  barely  leaving  the  marks  of  the  pocks. 
In  the  course  of  one  year,  doubtless,  she  will  be  free  from  all  pits.  On 
the  forehead  they  are  somewhat  deeper,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
coats  of  the  collodion.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  regard  to  its  use  in 
this  case,  is  that  it  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  the  purpose 
specified,  and  also  to  subdue  the  distressing  itching  attendant  on  the  sup- 
purative stage.  It  answered  well  for  this  last  purpose,  working  like  a 
charm.  We  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  her  hands  from  the  face. 
The  f)riiritus  was  so  slight  that  it  could  be  hardly  said  to  afflict  her  at 
all.  This  was  owing  to  the  collodion  keeping  the  air  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  maturating  pustules. 

The  third  case  was  one  of  varioloid.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  Keith,  a 
Thomsonian  doctor.  While  on  a  visit  at  Lawrence,  he  contracted  the 
disease.  The  initiatory  fever,  as  he  states,  continued  with  great  severity 
for  five  or  six  days,  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  Whether 
the  steaming,  or  his  very  peculiar  notions  in  relation  to  carrying  away 
U)e  effluvia  by  steam,  had  anything  to  do  in  lengthening  out  this  fever, 
we  know  not.  The  eruption  was  seen  on  Saturday,  and  by  the  next 
Thursday  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  pustule  could  be  found.  In  fact,  his 
disease  was  cut  short  in  the  papular  stage,  and  did  not  goon  to  suppura- 
tion— a  mark  of  the  disease  commonly  termed  varioloid. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  IVlr.  D.  F.,  aged  28  years,  who  had 
symptoms  of  smallpox  May  2d.  He  complained  of  pain  in  forehead, 
back,  and  a  general  lassitude.  'I'his  fever  continued  for  two  days,  when 
a  breaking  out  was  noticed.  Mr.  F.  was  of  a  bilious  temperament,  had 
a  dark  complexion,  was  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  and  naturally  prone 
to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  things.  He  had  a  presentiment,  before  his 
removal  to  the  pest-house,  that  he  should  not  recover  from  the  attack. 

Saturday,  May  4th. — Very  comfortable  ;  rested  pretty  well  the  night 
before.  The  amount  of  the  eruption  was  very  large,  and  it  probably 
would  have  been  a  case  of  confluent  smallpox,  had  it  run  its  course. 
Pulse  90.  Tongue  slightly  coated.  The  fever  was  not  so  great  as 
one  might  expect  from  the  large  quantity  of  the  papula?. 

The  next  morning  he  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  day  before.  He 
arose  from  his  bed,  dressed  himself  unaided,  and  affirmed  he  felt  but 
little  inconvenience,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  cephalalgia.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  sick-house.  He  arrived  about  8  o'clock,  A.  M., 
and  expressed  himself  as  feeling  better.  He  remained  thus  till  night. 
Dr.  Beckford  saw  him  about  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  His  pulse  was  full,  and 
everything  seemed  going  on  well.  Complained  of  some  trouble,  a  sense 
of  weight,  in  the  epigastric  region.  Drank  an  infusion  of  thoroughwort, 
to  vomiting,  and  after  this  he  was  relieved. 

He  continued  on  in  this  manner  till  about  9  o'clock,  Sunday  even- 
ing. May  5th.  He  then  spoke  of  a  new  symptom.  There  was  evi- 
dently an  increased  flow  of  the  saliva.  This  greatly  annoyed  him.  It 
was  probably  caused  by  taking  the  hyd.  cum  creta.  Soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  salivation,  he  complained  of  a  constriction  on  the 
fauces,  with  a  disinclination  to  swallow.    During  the  night  he  began  to 
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spit  blood,  which  continued  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death.  Early 
May  6,  he  was  reported  to  have  vonnited  about  sixteen  ounces  of  fluid, 
mostly  clotted  blood.  He  continued  to  spit  more  or  less  during  the 
whole  day. 

I  saw  him  about  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  Pulse  strong,  and  had  not  the 
character  of  tlie  hemorrhagic  pulse  ;  not  much  fever ;  tongue  slightly 
coated.  Complained  of  nothing  internally,  with  the  exception  of  the 
constriction  in  the  throat,  and  the  difficulty  in  deglutition.  Breathing 
natural  ;  had  no  cough.  Examined  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  ;  no 
eruption  noticeable,  nor  any  swelling  of  larynx  as  far  as  we  could  no- 
tice. The  eruption  on  his  face  had  progressed  but  little.  The  papules 
were  flat,  instead  of  assuming  their  regular,  full  and  rounded  appearance. 
Upon  the  feet,  legs  and  arms,  the  pustules  were  abundant,  and  had 
made  a  satisfactory  progression.  Remained  with  him  about  two  hours  ; 
before  leaving,  his  bleeding  was  greatly  lessened.  He  probably  liad 
congestion  of  the  lungs. 

April  5th,  12,  M.  The  patient  had  been  spitting  blood  during  the 
night  and  morning.  Had  great -difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  take  his  medicine  or  drinks.  During  the  night  before,  till  8 
o'clock  this  morning,  he  had  not  taken  anything  at  all.  The  eruption 
had  flattened  on  the  face.  Some  of  the  pustules  were  already  very  dark. 
Those  on  his  arms  and  legs  were  of  a  purplish  character.  In  fact,  all 
over  his  body,  there  appeared  an  inability  in  the  system  to  fill  the  pocks. 
Administered  medicine  for  the  bleeding,  and  in  a  short  while  it  stopped. 

In  the  evening  he  was  nearly  the  same — his  pulse  flagging  a  very 
little.  The  larynx  had  a  dark  aspect,  indicating  a  congestion  of  the 
parts. 

He  remained  in  this  state  till  5  o'clock  next  morning,  in  the  mean- 
while getting  up  every  little  while,  and  walkirjg  about  the  room.  The 
nurse  had  noticed  no  perceptible  change  before.  There  was  at  this 
time  a  visible  alteration  in  his  symptoms.  He  was  gradually  failing, 
and  expired  about  6  o'clock,  May  6th.  A  few  moments  before  he 
breathed  iiis  last,  he  made  one  or  two  struggles,  in  which  fie  was  said 
to  have  sprung  three  or  four  feet  from  his  couch,  gasping  for  breath. 

The  expectoration  in  this  case  was  of  a  frothy  nature.  It  appeared 
sometimes  just  as  the  fluid  does  in  hepatization  of  the  lungs,  when 
pressed  out  after  death. 

Vaccination. — Medical  journals,  for  a  few  years  past,  have  been 
teeming  with  statements  decrying  the  power  of  the  vaccine  disease  as  a 
preventive  of  small jiox.  In  the  testimony  adduced,  however,  there 
is  not  a  perfect  agreement  among  the  several  writers.  But  the  greater 
part  of  this  testimony  is  intended  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  vaccina- 
tion for  the  purpose  mentioned.  There  are  a  few  who  go  so  far  as  to 
affirm  that  its  former  glory  has  departed,  and  that  it  now  has  but  little 
if  any  protective  influence  upon  the  system. 

My  opinion  is  (and  I  hope  to  fortify  it  by  the  enumeration  of  facts) 
that  the  vaccine  virus  has  not  lost  its  power  over  the  system  ;  that  it 
yet  exerts  that  wonderful  yet  magical  influence  which  it  was  wont  to 
do  in  its  former  days  of  renown. 
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Perhaps  the  error  In  ascribing  so  httle  protective  power  to  vaccina- 
tion, hes  in  not  distinguishing  between  the  true  and  spiiiious  vaccine  dis- 
ease. Every  pustule  resuking  from  the  insertion  of  matter  is  not  good 
vaccination.  The  spurious  in  some  instances  may  be  developed  as  regu- 
larly as  the  true  ;  but  there  is  this  grand  difFerence,  neither  the  pustule 
nor  the  scab  is  so  large  as  in  the  true  vaccine  disease.  The  difference 
is  as  great  as  between  the  pustules  of  variola  and  varioloid.  If  vaccina- 
tion be  cut  short,  if  it  faintly  represents  what  it  should  be,  if  the  cica- 
trix or  the  pits  are  not  well  marked,  then  we  may  doubt  its  genuineness. 
Many  err  in  forming  conclusions  fipm  this  species  of  vaccination,  and 
then  decry  the  vaccine  disease  as  entirely  worthless.  The  excellent  and 
faithful  representation  of  Dr.  Rayer  will  greatly  aid  in  diagnosing  the  two 
affections.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  the  spurious  disease  simulates  very 
closely  the  true,  both  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the 
several  stages  it  runs  through.  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  expressing 
the  difference  between  the  two,  than  by  saying  that  one  is  the  substance, 
the  other  the  shadow.  The  spurious  often  appears  sooner  than  is  de- 
manded, within  one  or  two  days  after  the  insertion  of  the  virus,  and 
from  this  it  may  be  known. 

The  fourth  person  having  the  smallpox  (the  case  of  Mr.  F.)  said  he  had 
had  the  cowpox.  He  probably  had  the  spurious  vaccine  disease.  Had 
tliis  patient  had  a  good  pustule,  three  weeks  prior  to  his  contracting  the 
smallpox,  we  believe  he  would  have  been  no  more  liable  to  tlie  disease 
than  would  be  a  person  having  had  the  smallpox  once.  This  is  strong 
language,  but  it  is  believed  that  proofs  in  its  support  may  be  brouglit 
forward. 

In  our  intercourse  with  persons  connected  with  the  cases  of  small- 
pox just  referred  to,  we  had  sufficient  means  to  test  the  protecting  power 
of  the  vaccine  disease.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  M.  several  persons  were 
exposed  to  the  contagion,  yet  did  not  contract  the  disease.  Probably 
not  less  than  thirty  came  in  contact  with  the  patient,  or  were  exposed  to 
the  effluvia  emanating  from  her  body.  Three  were  confined  in  the  same 
room  two  weeks,  breathing  the  same  atmosphere  as  the  patient,  and  yet 
had  no  symptoms  of  the  varioloid.  And  why  ?  Because  of  their  former 
vaccination,  and  its  power  upon  the  system. 

In  the  second  case,  the  mother  of  the  daughter  who  was  then  lying 
sick,  had  been  formerly  vaccinated.  We  could  see  no  pits,  but  the 
Scar  was  visible.  She  attended  her  child  throughout  the  entire  disease, 
was  over  and  around  her,  daily  breathing  the  contagion  for  thirty  days  ; 
was  constantly  fatigued  by  labor,  care  and  watchings  ;  washed  the 
clothes  of  the  sick  one,  saturated  with  the  pus  of  smallpox  ;  and  yet 
she  did  not  have  one  symptom  of  any  disease.  We  may  also  refer  to 
the  two  physicians  in  attendance  upon  this  case  ;  they  were  often  in  the 
room  with  the  patient  for  one  or  two  hours  at  a  time,  with  no  other  pro- 
tection than  a  former  vaccination. 

The  fourth  case,  that  of  Mr.  F.,  is  one  as  strong  in  favor  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  vaccine  disease.  His  wife,  and  a  young  child  of  5 
years,  were  carried  to  the  pest-house  with  him,  and  continued  there  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  then  remained  ten  days  longer  in  an  atmosphere 
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deeply  impregnated  with  variolous  effluvia,  sleeping  under  the  same  bed- 
clothes which  the  smallpox  patients  did  in  their  convalescence,  but  with 
no  subsequent  symptoms  of  small  posiwhatever.  Then  we  might  refer  to 
other  cases,  not  so  strong,  but  nevertheless  proving  tlie  validity  of  vacci- 
nation ;  but  this  niust  suffice.  These  cases,  with  innumerable  others,  tend 
to  show  that  the  immortal  discovery  of  Jenner  remains  yet  as  good  and 
invaluable  as  ever ;  that  it  still  holds  in  subjection  one  of  the  most  loath- 
some of  diseases  ;  and  although  the  discoverer's  belief  may  not  be  fully 
realized  of  its  power  to  extirpate  smallpox  entirely,  still,  if  it  protects 
iVom  its  severity  and  its  deformities,  praise  belongs  to  it  as  an  agent  of 
great  good. 

To  guard  against  any  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  vaccination,  we 
know  of  no  better  way  than  to  re-vaccinate.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  system  may  not  be  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  first  attempt; 
if  so,  a  second  insertion  of  the  virus  will  fully  remove  all  doubts.  An 
instance  is  related  by  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  reasonableness 
of  re-vaccination.  "In  the  winter  of  1845-6,  a  student  of  medicine," 
says  he,  "  died  of  confluent  sm'allpox  in  a  boarding-house  containing 
about  thirty  inmates.  All  of  them  were  re-vaccinated,  except  three 
young  men  who  had  confidence  in  their  security.  Those  who  were  re- 
vaccinated  escaped,  while  the  persons  alluded  to  were  affected  with  the 
varioloid." 

Many  physicians  have  some  delicacy  in  recommending  re-vaccination, 
for  fear  of  being  accused  of  selfishness.  But  no  one  in  the  discharge  of 
his  professional  duties  should  have  any  scruples  in  advising  anything  for 
the  good  of  his  patients  or  of  the  community  at  large.  It  is  far  better 
to  do  what  we  are  satisfied  is  just,  than  to  fear  the  fault-findings  of  tliose 
who  are  ignorant  or  illiberal  towards  our  profession.  "  Rayer." 

Dover,  M.  H.,  Sept.  23d,  1850. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Sir, — You  seem  troubled  at  the  idea  that  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  is  going  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at  Worcester,  and  you  dis- 
like to  "  see  innovations,"  &,c.,  "  without  sufficient  reasons."  In  the  same 
paragraph,  you  give  what  may  appear  to  the  general  reader  as  the  only 
reasons  for  the  change.  One  of  them,  I  presume,  did  not  influence  any 
counsellor  who  voted,  viz.,  the  "novelty"  of  the  thing.  The  other 
you  consider  "unnecessary,"  viz.,  "courtesy  due  to  country  members." 
Out  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  members,  two  thirds,  at  least,  come  from 
the  country.  Should  we  not  have  some  regard  to  their  wishes  ?  But 
you  may  say,  tliough  I  know  not  by  what  authority,  that  these  gentlemen 
would  prefer  to  come  to  Boston.  This  is  certainly  not  true  for  the  whole. 
There  was  no  dissenting  voice  in  the  council  about  the  matter,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  change  will  be  acceptable  to  the  country 
practitioners  generally.  But  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  only  a  very 
small  minority  had  asked  as  a  favor  that  the  society  should  at  times  meet 
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in  the  interior  and  Western  parts  of  tlie  State.  Ishonld  feel  that  we  ought 
to  grant  them  thatshglit  favor.  But,  after  all,  the  principal  reasons,  you 
have  not  touched  in  your  editorial,  viz.,  1st,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all,  that 
the  jealousies  that  have  heretofore  existed  between  town  and  country 
should  be  harmonized  ;  2d,  that  a  vast  number  of  educated  and  honorable 
physicians,  who  now  live  in  our  western  counties  and  who  are  not  mem- 
bers, may  be  induced  to  join  the  Society  by  seeing  its  meetings  near  their 
own  residences.  3d,  we  liope,  by  stimulating  to  scientific  reseaiches,  to 
avoid  the  constant  discussion  upon  By-Laws,  which,  since  my  con- 
nection with  the  society  (16  years),  has  been  the  sole  subject  before  us. 
The  first  two  reasons  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  satisfied  save  by  oc- 
casionally holding  our  meetings  elsewhere  than  in  Boston.  In  regard  to 
the  third  reason,  some  may  doubt.  But  I  think  we  shall  be  more  likely 
to  stimulate  thoroughly  the  whole  profession,  by  uieeting  at  Worcester, 
Northampton,  Pittsfield,  Salem.  &c.  he,  than  by  an  annual  gathering 
held  always  at  Boston.  Respectfully  yours,  H.  I.  B. 


CASE  OF  DISEASED  GENITO-URIN ARY  APPARATUS. 

BY  H.  C.  SKIRWIN,  M.D.,  OF  WALTON,  BOONE  CO.,  KY. 

On  March  4th,  1850,  I  was  called  to  see  Essick,  a  colored  man,  aged 
78  years,  of  the  common  size ;  he  was  quite  stout  and  healthy  until  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  when  he  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  fever  and  cystitis. 
At  that  time  he  was  working  in  a  hemp  factory,  and  had  been  for  some 
time — since  then  has  suffered  much  from  asthma,  with  fiequently  a  diffi- 
culty in  voiding  urine,  and  has  ever  since  remarked  a  tumor  or  protrusion 
in  the  hypogastric  region,  which  he  mistook  for  hernia,  and  actually  wore 
a  bandage  around  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  till  his  death.  The 
symptoms,  at  the  time  I  first  visited  him,  were  slight  fever,  with  a  chill 
occasionally,  tongue  covered  with  a  light  white  coat,  pulse  quick,  small 
and  often  intermittent,  ranging  from  70  to  110,  according  to  the  pain, 
great  difficulty  in  passing  urine  at  times,  when  the  attempt  was  ac- 
companied with  intense  suffering;  appetite  not  good,  extreriiities  often 
cool.  Tluis  the  case  continued  from  day  to  day  ;  but  growing  worse, 
cathartics,  diuretics  and  anodynes  were  prescribed  and  administered,  but 
without  any  perceivable  benefit.  Two  other  doctors  were  called  in  ;  we 
all  examined  him,  but  did  not  suspect  that  the  protrusion,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  was  the  bladder,  although  we  recommended  diuretics  and 
catheterlsm,  but  the  patient  was  so  very  much  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  the  instrument,  that  it  was  not  attempted.  For  the  last  three  days 
before  death,  the  extremities  and  even  the  abdomen  became  much  swollen, 
as  in  cases  of  dropsy.  Thus  the  case  progressed  till  the  11th  of  March, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  at  4  o'clock.  P.  M.  Twelve 
hours  after  death  autopsy  took  place.  The  brain  was  first  examined  ;  the 
superficial  veins  presented  considerable  congestion  ;  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane over  the  inferior  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  exhibited  slight  opacity  ; 
ventricles  full  of  serum,  and  effusion  of  serum  in  the  arachnoid  cavity, 
amounting  in  all  to  4  or  5  ounces.    Lungs  were  diseased — more  than 
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half  of  each  was  hepatizeil,  with  many  stron*;,  firm  adhesions  to  the  costal 
pleura  ;  there  were  also  a  quantity  of  tubercles — some  of  which  were 
softening.  Tlie  heart  was  about  twice  as  large  as  usual,  being  in  a  state 
of  hypertrophy,  with  its  valves  and  a  portion  of  the  beginning  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries  ossified,  some  of  the  ossific  depositions 
weighing  more  than  half  an  ounce.  A  large  collection  of  straw-colored 
serum  in  the  cavities  of  the  pericardium  and  pleura.  All  of  the  abdomi- 
nal organs  were  in  a  normal  condition,  but  the  kidneys,  ureters  and 
urinary  bladder.  Before  cutting  into  the  bladder,  a  catheter  was  attempted 
to  be  introduced  some  4  oi'  5  times,  but  the  attempt  failed  ;  there  was  a 
barrier  which  we  could  not  overcome.  On  cuttino  into  the  ors^an  we 
found  between  five  and  six  pints  of  blood  and  urine  in  it,  almost  fluid, 
except  a  coagulation  of  some  3  or  4  ounces.  The  parietes  of  the  blad- 
der were  very  thick,  looking  much  like  the  impregnated  uterus,  with  many 
strong  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  parts.  We  found  a  tumor  just  over 
the  vesical  extreniity  of  the  urethra,  and  falling  down  and  closing  the 
opening  firmly  as  a  valve,  weighing  3  ounces,  and  which  I  have  preserved. 
The  kidneys  were  slightly  enlarged,  containing  many  cysts  ;  the  ureters 
were  somewhat  enlarged  and  inflamed  in  patches  ;  the  penis  much  in- 
flamed and  swollen. — Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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Chamoitny. — By  "  diligence  "  and  char-a-bonc  " — the  latter  the  lie  plus 
ultra  of  carriages  for  ugliness,  and  peculiar  to  the  mountainous  sections 
of  Savoy  and  the  Sardinian  borders  of  Switzerland — passengers  are  con- 
veyed in  a  day  from  Geneva  to  the  singular  settlement  of  Chamonix,  a 
little  strip  of  arable  land  lying  in  a  gorge  between  two  of  the  most  aw- 
fully-imposing mountain  elevations  in  all  Europe.  One  of  them  is  that 
hoary-headed,  unrivalled  one,  Mont  Blanc,  whose  sharp  peaks  are  dressed 
in  snow-flakes  that  have  never  melted  since  the  first  storm  after  their  crea- 
tion howled  about  them.  Ice,  snow,  and  fretted  rocks  almost  perpendicu- 
larly above  the  spectator's  head,  as  he  looks  from  the  church  steps  in 
Chamouny,  constitute  a  scene  which  poetry  cannot  depict,  while  at  his 
feet  the  richest  and  some  of  the  rarest  vegetable  productions  for  the  use 
and  behoof  of  man  are  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  warm  sunshine.  Win- 
ter everlastingly  above,  and  summer  below!  In  a  word,  the  four  seasons 
are  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  while  striving  for  individual  ascend- 
ancy. There  are  a  succession  of  magnificent  mountain  torrents,  wherever 
the  traveller  moves  ;  but  the  glaciers — one  of  which,  close  by  Chamouny,  is 
called  the  sea  of  ice — overwhelm  the  mind,  on  first  coming  into  view, 
with  the  magnitude  and  majesty  of  their  appearance.  What  a  mighty  en- 
gine for  changing  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  no  power  but  that  of 
the  Almighty  could  arrest !  Boulders  of  enormous  dimensions  ride  on 
its  glittering  crust,  from  unexplored  altitudes  to  the  chasms  below,  where 
rivers  take  their  origin  and  roll  onward  to  the  ocean. 
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Milan. — Being  at  the  present  moment  in  the  focus  of  goitre,  a  disease 
to  which  much  attention  to  little  purpose  has  been  given  by  medical  wri- 
ters, it  is  proper  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  it.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  dreadful  malady  are  almost  constantly  in  view.  In  the 
valley  of  Martigny  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  disease  is  more  preva- 
lent than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Alps  ;  but  the  observation  of  the  writer 
does  not  warrant  this  conclusion.  Some  shocking  cases  were  noticed  af- 
ter crossing  the  Simplon  ;  and  even  here  in  the  city  of  Milan,  in  Austrian 
Lombardy,  sad  examples  of  thyroidal  tumors  are  met  with  in  the  streets 
quite  frequently.  Probably  they  are  emigrants  from  the  mountains,  and 
not  natives.  Without  bestowing  more  time  upon  this  fertile  topic  for 
medical  discussion,  which  like  many  other  subjects  may  be  resumed  in  a 
detailed  form  on  returning  home,  the  remainder  of  this  sheet  will  be  de- 
voted to  miscellaneous  travelling  conmnents. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  terribleness  of  the  scenery  witnessed  in  crossing  the  Simplon,  into 
northern  Italy.  Frightful  gorges,  thousands  of  feet  deep,  on  one  side  of 
the  road ;  and  rocks  reared  upon  rocks  on  the  other,  till  the  last  points 
are  lost  in  the  clouds  above — together  with  threatening  avalanches  from 
impending  glaciers  over  head,  and  the  numerous  incidental  circumstances 
accompanying  a  transit  over  this  celebrated  summit,  make  it  a  memorable 
period  in  the  life  of  any  one  who  has  accomplished  it.  Very  recently  a 
storm  of  great  fury  here  overtook  Thos.  W.  Phillips,  Esq.,  and  family, 
of  Boston,  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  On  going  over  the  same  ground 
a  week  after,  by  fair  day-light,  their  exposure  and  danger  were  so  appa- 
rent, that  it  seemed  as  though,  if  a  special  Providence  had  not  watched 
over  the  frail  diligence  and  its  helpless  inmates,  their  destiny  would  never 
have  been  known  to  their  friends  in  America. 

Being  now  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  rigor  of  the  police  investiga- 
tions into  the  business  and  purposes  of  all  who  arrive  at  the  frontier  is  as 
novel  to  us  as  it  is  inexplicable.  Passes  are  examined  at  almost  every 
town.  You  stand  by  and  see  a  record  made  of  almost  every  fact  connect- 
ed with  yourself,  and  after  sundry  signatures  and  stamps  you  are  per- 
mitted to  proceed.  Stages,  or  rather  diligences,  are  obliged  to  wait  till 
the  examinations  are  completed.  Steamboats  are  subjected  to  the  same 
detention.  In  Germany,  especially  in  Prussia,  this  perpetual  annoyance 
to  strangers  must  very  much  lessen  the  number  of  travellers  in  that  coun- 
try. Hotel-keepers  are  obliged  to  report  those  in  their  houses  ;  and 
here  in  Milan,  a  blank  was  handed  to  me  at  the  breakfast  table  this  morn- 
ing, Aug.  25th,  in  which  the  age,  country,  profession,  and  the  time  pro- 
posed to  remain  in  the  city,  must  be  inserted.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
period,  if  still  on  hand,  an  investigation  will  follow.  The  fees  for  having 
passports  countersigned  by  the  police  authorities,  m  moving  through 
Europe,  amount  to  a  formidable  row  of  francs.  Yet  a  great  deal  of  civi- 
lity and  politeness  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  all  the  higher  class  of 
public  functionaries.  It  is  among  servants  and  small-fry  dependents,  as 
in  our  own  country,  that  rudeness  or  incivility  is  to  be  found. 

Milan  is  truly  a  beautiful  city.  The  sidewalks  and  streets  are  upon  the 
same  level,  flagged  with  broad  stones  for  carriage  wheels.  Houses  appear 
to  be  numbered  as  in  Baden-Baden,  viz.,  the  last  edifice  erected  expresses 
the  whole  number  in  town.  No.  10  and  No.  5000,  under  this  arrange- 
ment, might  be  side  by  side.  Of  the  magnificence  of  the  churches  and 
theatres,  especially  the  cathedral,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  speak. 
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The  nearer  we  approach  the  see  of  Rome,  the  more  imposmg  and  rich 
are  the  chapels  and  shrines.  Marble,  bronze,  gold  and  silver,  are  display- 
ed in  a  profusion  that  calls  forth  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  a 
plain  New  England  physician.  Where  it  all  came  from,  and  how  it  was 
concentrated  at  the  altars  of  this  part  of  the  christian  world,  are  matters 
which  cannot  now  be  touched  upon.  The  educated,  refined  people  here 
are  delightful ;  the  ignorant  are  to  be  commiserated. 

Milan  has  one  large,  ancient  hospital,  equal  in  its  general  capacity  to 
some  of  the  spacious  ones  of  Paris  or  London.  Of  its  particular  organi- 
zation, nothing  definite  has  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  noticeable  every- 
where in  military  governments,  that  excellent  care  is  taken  of  the  sick 
soldier.  More  distortions  of  the  limbs  seem  to  abound  in  Milan  than  in 
other  places.  Whether  the  congregation  of  so  many  crooked  legs,  knock- 
ed knees,  twisted  ankles,  and  other  similar  disasters,  for  which  surgery  has 
little  or  no  relief,  is  accidental  or  not,  cannot  be  determined.  The  climate  is 
delightful.  Fruits  and  all  the  substantial  kinds  of  food  are  abundant. 
Street-begging  is  a  great  annoyance.  It  is  disgraceful  to  the  government 
of  Switzerland,  and  demoralizing  to  the  whole  population  of  the  cantons, 
that  begging  is  so  universal.  It  ,is  a  painful  drawback  upon  the  pleasures 
of  a  traveller ;  and  as  a  remedy  exists  with  the  Council  of  State,  it  is 
high  time  the  power  was  exercised,  and  the  army  of  mendicants  who 
line  the  highways  were  shut  up  in  almshouses  or  penitentiaries. 


Staphylorraphy. — We  had  an  opportunity,  within  the  past  week,  of  exa- 
mining the  mouth  of  a  patient  upon  whom  the  operation  of  staphylorra- 
phy had  been  performed  a  short  time  previous,  by  Professor  H.  J.  Bige- 
low,  of  this  city.  The  cleft  was  congenital,  and  presented  more  than 
the  usual  difficulties  in  such  cases.  Four  sutures  were  required,  and  so 
skilfully  were  they  applied  (the  parts  having  been  very  nicely  brought  to- 
gether) that  union  by  the  first  intention  was  the  result,  not  even  leaving 
so  much  as  a  notch  at  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  It  aflfords  as  much  pleasure 
to  record  cases,  wherein  the  combination  of  surgical  skill  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  are  attended  with  such  good  results.  Although  this  operation 
in  theory  appears  very  easy,  it  is  generally  attended  with  the  greatest 
perplexity,  as  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  perform  it  can  bear  witness. 


Galvanisin  for  Medical  Purposes. — Several  cases  have  presented  them- 
selves to  us  within  a  week  or  two  past,  wherein  "  galvanism,"  as  we  thought, 
might  be  advantageously  made  use  of  in  the  treatment.  Our  first  patient 
was  a  man  who  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  a  marble  manufactory, 
and  his  hands  continually  in  cold  water.  By  this  exposure,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  his  right  hand  and  wrist  became  benumbed  and  paralysed. 
The  fingers  were  strongly  flexed,  and  when  forcibly  extended,  would  im- 
mediately return  to  their  abnormal  condition.  The  usual  remedies  failing 
to  restore  the  parts,  galvanism  was  made  use  of.  After  its  first  operation, 
the  patient  could  use  his  hand  and  move  the  fingers  tolerably  well.  Three 
subsequent  operations  completely  restored  the  parts  to  a  healthy  condition. 

Another  case  was  one  of  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of 
the  neck,  from  rheumatism  ;  five  operations  with  the  battery  being  suffi- 
cient to  relax  them,  and  restore  them  to  their  natural  function.  There  is 
one  other  patient  under  treatment  for  hemiplegia.    What  success  will  at- 
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tend  the  operation,  time  alone  must  determine.  The  battery  made  use  of 
on  these  occasions,  was  the  patent  graduated  one,  by  Mr.  Coad,  of  Phila- 
delphia; the  kind  made  mention  of  some  few  weeks  since  in  this  Journal. 
We  conceive  it  to  be  greatly  superior  to  any  other  kind,  for  medical  pur- 
poses, that  we  have  made  use  of. 


Veterinary  College. — It  is  understood  that  an  effort  is  now  being  made,  in 
this  city,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Veterinary  College  and  Infirmary,  upon 
a  plan  similar  to  those  in  European  cities  and  large  towns.  That  part  of 
medical  science  which  relates  to  the  treatment  of  diseased  animals,  has 
been  too  long  neglected  in  this  country,  and  we  hope  that  sufficient  interest 
will  now  be  taken  by  medical  gentlemen,  to  forward  any  plan  that  will  ad- 
vance it,  thereby  preventing  the  empiricism  that  is  daily  practised  by  a 
host  of  pretenders.  The  gentlemen  who  are  making  this  effort,  are,  we 
believe,  regular  graduates  of  a  European  Veterinary  College,  and  are  emi- 
nently qualified  to  teach  and  practise  the  science. 


Physicians'  Fees. — There  is  often  much  complaint  of  the  exorbitant 
charges  by  physicians,  for  medical  attendance.  It  is  insinuated  that  their 
fees  are  not  really  earned,  and  therefore  should  not  be  paid.  As  a  general 
rule,  with  this  class  of  patients,  it  is  useless  to  parley  ;  a  better  opinion  of 
the  true  value  of  your  services  will  be  the  result,  if  you  keep  quiet.  Other 
professions  have  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  but  in  one  respect 
they  have  the  advantage  over  us,  in  being  allowed,  to  refuse  their  services 
unless  fully  remunerated.  We  believe  that  the  evil  complained  of  by  pa- 
tients might  in  a  measure  be  obviated,  making  it  better  for  them  and  the 
physician  too,  were  the  cash  system,  or  a  very  short  credit.,  adopted.  Many 
of  the  disputes  and  much  of  the  litigation  would  in  this  way  be  avoided. 
Besides,  the  physician  could  afford  to  attend  his  patient  cheaper,  as  there 
would  be  no  expense  for  collection  or  other  matters  attendant  upon  the  open 
account  business.  A  physician,  who  is  enthusiastic  in  his  profession  and 
has  a  large  practice  to  attend  to,  cannot  spare  time  to  arrange  his  books 
and  make  out  bills.  There  is  not  one  of  them  in  fifty  who  pursues  any- 
thing like  a  correct  system  in  such  matters  ;  nor  would  their  books,  in 
many  instances,  be  held  as  evidence  of  indebtedness  in  any  court  of  law. 
Now  if  by  common  consent  the  old  plan  could  be  entirely  abolished,  and 
the  physician  receive  his  fee  as  soon  as  the  service  was  rendered,  as 
is  done  in  other  countries  and  among  dentists  here,  or  at  the  termination 
of  the  case,  his  charges  could  be  less,  and  there  would  be  more  likelihood 
of  his  receiving  compensation.  Practice  is  lost  by  allowing  too  long  credit. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  bill  is  presented,  there  is  a  want  o{  recol- 
lection on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  pay  the  bill.  They  think  that 
neither  they  nor  their  fatnilies  have  been  sick  much,  or  at  any  rate  not 
enough  to  employ  the  doctor  to  such  a  large  amount.  If  payment  is  in- 
sisted upon,  depend  upon  it  you  will  be  sent  for  again  lolitn  they  wish  you. 


Meigs  on  Diseases  of  Children. — "  Observations  on  Certain  Diseases  of 
Young  Children,  by  Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, &c.  Lea  &  Bianchard,  publishers."  This  is  a  most  excellent 
work  on  the  obscure  diseases  of  childhood,  and  will  afford  the  practitioner 
and  student  of  medicine  much  aid  in  their  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
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Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry.—''  A  Practical  Hand-Book  of  Medical 
Chemistry,  by  John  E.  Bowman,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Demon- 
strator of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London,"  &c.,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  by  Lea  &  Blanchard.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  is 
needed  by  the  profession.  A  portion  is  devoted  to  specialities,  so  that  the 
analysis  of  the  various  morbid  and  healthy  secretions  of  the  body,  upon 
which  it  treats,  can  be  accomph'shed  with  accuracy  and  without  difficulty. 
There  are  thirty-seven  chapters,  treating  upon  the  urine,  calculi  and  con- 
cretions, blood,  milk,  mucus,  pus,  bone,  and  the  various  mineral  poisons, 
with  the  mode  of  examining  them.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  medical  student,  as  well  as  practitioner. 


Washinfrton  University,  Baltiinore. — The  annual  announcement  of  the 
Medical  F  acuity  of  the  Washington  University  of  Baltimore,  for  the 
session  of  1850-51,  has  been  sent  us.  From  it,  we  learn  that  the  faculty 
have  a  new  edifice  to  hold  lectures  in,  and  that  they  have  received  from 
Paris  a  collection  of  models  illustrative  of  obstetical  science,  which  are  rep- 
resented as  unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  similar  institution  in  this  coun- 
try. Among  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  students,  and  the  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  we  find  the  following  statenjent,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  read  by  them  with  many  pleasing  anticipations  : — Art.  8. 
"  The  final  examination  for  the  degree  will  be  of  the  most  searching  char- 
acter, and  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  convince  even  those  who  fail, 
of  its  fairness,  atid  the  propriety  of  the  issue.'' 


Medical  Cliques. — In  a  late  number  of  the  New^  York  Medical  Gazette, 
is  a  long  article  on  alleged  conspiracies  among  certain  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  that  city,  and  the  monopoly  by  them  of  consultations  and  ordi- 
nary practice.  If  such  abuses  exist  as  are  alluded  to  in  the  article,  there  is 
much  reason  for  complaint,  and  we  hope  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  will 
show  up  the  members  of  such  cliques  and  give  their  names,  that  all  the 
honest  of  the  profession  may  keep  clear  of  them.  "It  is  alleged,"  he  says, 
"  that  there  are  secret  societies  in  the  profession,  the  members  of  which 
stipulate  to  call  each  other  ojily  in  consultation  ;  and  while  they  may  be- 
come consulting  physicians  with  others  of  the  fraternity,  when  they  can 
thus  obtain  fees,  yet,  when  any  gentleman  who  is  not  of  their  clique,  is 
proposed  in  consultation  with  them,  they  are  to  object  and  evade,  without 
committing  themselves  by  positive  refusal,  and  express  so  decided  a  prefer- 
ence for  one  of  the  members  of  their  secret  society,  as  to  secure  the  object. 
It  is  even  said  that  in  such  case  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  select  few,  is 
handed  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  as  enumerating  the  most  eminent  and 
skilful  of  the  profession,  'par  excellence,  out  of  whom  a  choice  may  be 
made.  Nor  will  they  consent  to  allow  any  '  outsider  '  to  be  called  in 
consultation,  even  though  he  be  as  reputable  a?  themselves,  until  the  firm- 
ness of  the  interested  parties  presents  them  the  alternative  of  losing  the 
family  by  the  transfer  of  the  patient  to  the  proscribed  physician."  There 
are  other  charges  against  this  supposed  clique,  which  are  of  such  a  de- 
grading character  that  we  forbear  to  mention  them.  For  the  honor  and 
respectability  of  the  profession,  we  hope  all  that  is  here  complained  of,  is 
not  true  ;  if  it  is,  the  sooner  an  expose  is  made,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
those  who  endeavor  to  pursue  an  honest  course  in  obtaining  a  livelihood  by 
benefiting  their  fellow  men. 
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EJfects  of  Ether  in  Childbirth. — ii  lias  been  ob;-;erve(],  when  ether  hns 
been  given  to  parturient  women,  that  its  odor  is  discoverable  in  the  breath  of 
the  child  after  birth  ;  showing  conclusively,  that  the  blood  of  the  mother 
must  have  been  very  strongly  impregnated  with  the  ether.  Having  ob- 
served the  same  phenomenon  in  a  case  that  occurred  in  our  practice  a  short 
time  since,  we  vvere  fully  convinced  that  the  fcetus  may  be  etherized  in 
utero.  But  what  appeared  to  us  as  very  remarkable,  was  the  short  time 
that  elapsed  between  the  mother's  inhaling  the  ether,  and  its  sensible  pre- 
sence in  the  lungs  of  the  child,  which  was  born  in  just  twenty  minutes  alter 
the  tirst  inhalation  by  the  mother.  The  quantity  used,  in  this  case,  was 
two  and  a  half  ounces  only,  and  at  no  time  was  the  consciousness  of  the 
patient  destroyed,  but  on  the  contrary  she  was  bright  and  cheerful,  even 
when  the  yains  were  most  severe.  There  was  no  nnstake  about  it  what- 
ever, the  child  being  at  the  time  in  another  room  where  there  had  been  no 
ether.  The  nurse,  while  washing  it,  directed  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  '^child's  breath  ivas  all  ether  ";  and  upon  drawing  near  to  it,  we  could 
readily  distinguish  the  smell  of  the  vapor.  The  little"  fellow  was  very 
good-natured  indeed,  and  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  manipulations  of  his 
first  toilette,  which  the  kind-hearted  nurse  performed  in  a  manner  that 
would  put  the  opposers  of  hydropathy  in  shivers. 


Manslaughter  by  Administering  Improper  Medicines. — During  the  pre- 
sent term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  at  Wiscasset,  there  is  to  be  tried 
a  case  in  which  the  indictment  had  just  been  brought  in  against  Dr.  Charles 
Coffran,  of  Rockland,  charging  him  with  the  crime  of  Manslaughter.  It  is 
said  the  Doctor  prescribed  and  intended  to  administer  an  article  of  medi- 
cine deemed  suitable  and  proper,  and  at  the  request  of  his  patient,  but  by 
accident  gave  a  different  article,  and  death  ensued  in  a  lew  hours — the 
Doctor  discovering  his  mistake  too  late.  The  Lincoln  Democrat  says  Dr. 
Coffran  is  lately  from  Massachusetts,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Rock- 
land, where  he  is  well  allied  to  families  of  respectability  and  influence. 


Medical  Miscellany. — A  man  who  died  recently  at  the  Commercial  Hos- 
pital, at  Cincinnati,  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  survived  sixty-eight  hours 
after  the  ball  had  passed  through  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart!  This  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  llie  history  of  surgery.  Upon  a  'post- 
mortem examination,  the  ball  was  found  lodged  in  the  spine,  alter  having 
passed  through  the  edge  of  the  lung. — Miss  Anna  R.  Nell,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  lovely  young  lady,  died  last  Thursday,  from  the  effects  of  a  large  dose  of 
morphine.  The  apothecary's  clerk  made  a  mistake  in  giving  morphine  for 
quinine. 


Suffolk  District  Medicai,  Society. — This  Society  meet  this  afternoon,  to  transact  very 
important  business. 


DiBD, — At  Monterey,  Cal.,  Dr.  Wnfi.  L.  Booth,  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  United  States  Army. 

lhatlis  in  Boston — for  the  week  endiiig  Saturday  noon,  Oct.  12,  61. — Males,  30 — females,  31. 
Anemia,  1 — disease  of  ihe  brtwels,  3 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — inflammalion  of  the  biain, 
1 — consumption,  9 — cliolera  infantum,  2 — canker,  1 — convulsions,  2 — dysentery,  4 — diarrhoea,  2 — 
dropsy  of  the  brain,  3 — erysipelas,  1 — fever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  2 — scarlet  fever,  1 — brain  fever,  1 — 
hooping  cough,  1 — hemorrhage  in  lungs,  1 — infantile  diseases,  3 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  4— 
marasmus,  2 — measles,  4 — old  age,  4 — pleurisy,  1 — rupture,  I — peritonitis,  1 — ulcers,  1. 

Under  5  years,  27 — between  5  and  20  years,  10 — between  20  and  40  years,  15 — between  40 
and  60  years,  2 — over  60  years,  6.    Americans,  30;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  31. 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Typhus  by  the  internal  administration  of  Ice.  By 
M.  Waunek. — The  foiiowing-  is  the  mode  of  employmeni  of  ice  which  has 
been  practised  by  M.  Wanner,  in  typhus,  during  the  last  three  years:  — 
The  patient  swallows,  every  minute  or  two,  a  particle  of  ice  about  the  size 
of  a  sugar-plum  :  these,  when  dissolved,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
glass  or  a  g-lass  and  a  half  of  water  each  hour. 

When  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body  is  restored,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  patient  acquires  extreme  distaste  for  the  remedy  (a  sure  sign 
ol  his  ainendinent),  its  employment  is  continued  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hour.s  longer,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  To  relieve  headache, 
the  forehead  is  occasionally  sponged  with  ice  cold  water.  An  enema  of 
ice-cold  water  is  also  administered  every  six  hours.  Every  alternate  night 
the  patient  is  placed  in  a  bath  at  27  deg.  R.,  a  little  over  90  deg.  Fah. — 
Comptes  Rendus. 


Statistics  of  Poisoning. — A  return  has  been  published  relative  to  the 
number  of  poisoning  cases  tried  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  1S39  to  1849 
inclusive.  The  number  of  persons  tried  for  this  crime  during  the  above 
period,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  has  been  33,  of  whom  18  were  men 
and  15  women ;  16  were  tried  for  murder,  of  whom  five  were  convicted, 
and  17  for  attempt,  of  whom  10  were  convicted.  In  the  Home  circuit,  8 
women  were  tried  for  murder  by  poison,  3  for  attempt  to  murder,  and  two 
men  as  accessories  before  the  fact.  The  number  of  convictions  was  three. 
In  the  Midland  circuit,  11  women  were  tried  for  administering  poison,  of 
whom  four  were  convicted.  The  number  of  men  tried  was  six,  all  of 
whom  were  acquitted.  In  the  Norfolk  circuit  22  cases  of  poisoning  were 
tried,  in  12  of  which  the  prisoners  were  female.  The  number  of  convic- 
tions was  nine.  In  the  Northern  circuit  the  number  of  males  tried  for 
poisoning  was  15,  and  of  females  five,  the  number  of  convictions  being  14. 
In  the  Oxford  circuit  17  cases  of  poisoning  were  tried,  in  nine  of  which 
the  prisoners  w^ere  women.  The  number  of  convictions  was  three.  In 
the  Western  circuit,  in  12  out  of  22  cases  of  poisoning  tried,  the  prisoners 
were  women,  and  conviction  took  place  in  ten.  In  the  county  of  Durham 
there  have  been  no  trials  for  poisoning.  In  the  county  palatine  of  Lan- 
caster, out  of  eight  cases,  seven  w^ere  of  women,  and  conviction  was  ob- 
tained in  five.  In  the  North  Wales  and  Chester  circuit  the  number  of 
persons  tried  for  poisoning  was  16,  of  whom  11  were  women.  The  num- 
ber of  convictions  was  five.  In  the  South  Wales  circuit  five  prisoners 
were  tried  for  poisoning,  two  of  whom  were  women.  Conviction  was  ob- 
tained in  one  case  only,  in  which  a  man  and  woman  w^ere  implicated. 

In  Scotland,  the  total  number  of  trials  for  poisoning,  from  1839  to  1849, 
was  15,  in  ten  of  which  the  prisoners  were  women  ;  and  in  seven,  convic- 
tions were  obtained.  In  Ireland,  31  women  and  25  men  were  tried  for 
poisoning  during  the  same  period,  and  convictions  were  obtained  in  14 
cases.  The  largest  number  of  cases  occurred  during  the  year  1849,  the 
number  of  cases  being  13  (seven  men  and  six  women),  the  average  of  the 
other  years  being  4-3,  in  the  proportion  of  1*8  men  to  2*5  women. — Lon- 
don Med.  Gazette. 


New  Medical  Books  in  Lo?idon. — A  Selection  of  Papers  and  Prize  Es- 
says on  subjects  connected  with  Insanity. — E very-day  Wonders  ;  or,  Facts 
in  Physiology  which  all  should  know. 
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POST-MORTEM    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    REV.   JOHN  NEWLAND 
MAFFITT,  WHO  DIED  FROM   FATTY  DEGENERATION,  UL- 
CERATION AND  RUPTURE  OF  THE  HEART. 

BY  JOSIAH    C.  NOTT,  M.D.,  MOBILE. 

The  subject  of  this  case  occupied  a  large  share  of  public  attention  for 
many  years,  and  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  abihty  or  attainment.  The 
case  itself  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  the  medical  inquirer,  and 
for  this  reason  alone  would  well  merit  a  page  in  a  medical  journal  ;  but 
there  are  other  and  weighty  considerations  which  induce  me  to  place  it 
on  record. 

The  fact  is  notorious  that  this  gentleman  had  been  arraigned  before 
his  church,  at  the  North,  to  answer  charges  deeply  implicating  his  cha- 
racter, and  which  had  caused  great  mortification  and  distress  to  his 
family  and  friends.  He  arrived  at  Mobile  about  two  months  ago,  and 
inmiediately  commenced  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  avocations.  Immense 
crowds  were  attracted  day  after  day  by  his  extraordinary  pulpit  elo- 
quence. When  at  the  zenith  of  his  success,  evil  reports  pursued  him — 
articles,  derogatory  to  his  character,  were  re-published  in  Mobile  from 
the  New  York  Police  Journal — considerable  excitement  in  the  town 
followed,  and  parties  were  arrayed  for  and  against  him.  He  became 
very  much  excited  himself — was  much  occupied  in  writing  for  several 
(lays  and  nights — in  writing  was  suddenly  taken  ill  on  the  evening  of 
the  27th  of  May,  and  died  in  about  seven  hours,  aged  56  years. 

Suspicions  of  suicide  by  poison,  were  soon  bruited  over  the  town, 
and  some  of  those  friends  who  had  proved  true  to  him  through  all  his 
heavy  trials  and  afflictions,  still  confident  in  his  purity  and  innocence, 
and  fully  aware  of  the  confirmation  which  this  charge  would  add  in  the 
eyes  of  many  to  the  grave  accusations  already  urged,  demanded  a  post- 
mortem examination,  which  I  made  at  their  request. 

Mr.  Maffitt,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  staying  with  a  friend  about 
three  miles  from  the  town,  and  when  taken  ill,  a  young  friend  of  mine, 
Dr.  E.  P.  Gaines,  a  well-educated  and  intelligent  piractitioner,  then  in 
the  neighborhood,  was  called  to  his  assistance,  and  has  kindly  furnished 
me  the  following  note  of  the  case.  The  doctor  had  had  no  acquaintance 
with  the  patient  before,  nor  had  I  ever  seen  him  previous  to  the  post- 
mortem. 

12 
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"Monday,  May  27tli,  1850,  between  the  hours  of  7  and  8  o'clock, 
in  the  evening,  1  was  called  to  see  the  Rev.  John  Newland  Maffiit. 
Found  him  in  great  pain,  which  he  referred  to  tlie  inferior  sternal  region. 
Suspecting  immediately  an  affection  of  the  heart,  1  questioned  him  if  he 
had  ever  had  any  pain  in  his  heart  before.  He  answered  that  he  had 
had  on  several  previous  occasions  some  slight  pain  in  his  left  side,  with 
a  slig[)t  palpitation,  but  not  of  much  moment.  Auscultation  detected  no 
abnormal  sounds,  no  palpitation,  but  the  heart  beat  regular  and  slow. 

"  He  belched  U|)  great  quantities  of  wind,  but  there  was  no  distention 
of  the  epigastrium,  or  tenderness.  He  vomited,  occasionally,  undigested 
food,  but  said  he  had  no  nausea.  He  was  perfectly  cold  all  over,  and 
bathed  in  a  cold  sweat.  I  administered  anodynes  and  carminatives,  ap- 
plied a  warm  poultice  with  mustard,  to  the  seat  of  pain,  endeavored  to 
bring  about  re-action,  by  warmth,  to  the  extremities,  but  nothing  gave 
relief;  he  still  complained  of  the  pain,  and  would  beat  his  breast  with 
liis  clenched  hands.  At  10  o'clock,  1  gave  him  a  large  dose  of  calomel 
and  morphine,  also  gave  several  enemas,  under  which,  in  the  course 
of  two  hours,  he  seemed  to  re-act  and  get  warm,  and  he  remarked,  '  Doc- 
tor, I  feel  better  now  everywhere  else,  but  that  pain  still  remains — it  is  a 
persistent  and  abiding  pain,  that  seems  to  press  through  me  against  my 
spine.'  All  this  time  his  pulse  was  regular,  full,  strong,  but  rather 
slow;  his  strength  was  good,  for  he  got  out  of  bed  several  times  without 
help.  At  1  o'clock  I  repeated  the  calomel  and  morphine  ;  at  2  o'clock, 
he  said  '  the  pain  has  left  my  breast  and  gone  to  my  heart  and  left  arm 
— do  you  think  that  is  a  good  sign  ? '  I  asked  him,  if  in  changing  it 
still  retained  its  severity,  and  he  answered  me  '  yes.'  I  applied  my 
hand  over  the  heart,  but  there  was  no  palpitation.  He  also  said,  '  Doc- 
tor, I  think  I  am  getting  weaker,  feel  my  pulse,'  I  felt  it,  and  though 
it  beat  regularly,  it  seemed  slower  and  weaker.  J  left  the  room  for 
about  fifteen  tr/inutes,  when  I  was  suddenly  called  in  to  see  him  die  ;  his 
heart  had  already  stopped  beating,  but  he  breathed  two  or  three  times 
after  I  got  to  the  bed-side.  The  diagnosis  throughout  was  difficult  and 
obscure." 

Post-mortem. — Stature  short,  stout,  muscular,  inclined  to  be  fat,  chest 
remarkably  large  and  well  developed.  Neither  head  nor  abdomen  was 
examined.  Lungs  perfectly  sound  throughout,  free  from  adhesions  or 
any  signs  of  disease,  acute  or  chronic.  Pericardium,  fully  distended 
with  fluid,  and  when  opened  was  found  to  contain  blood  and  serum. 
This  being  carefully  removed  by  a  sponge,  I  introduced  my  hand  into 
the  sac,  beneath  the  heait,  and  on  grasping  this  orfjan,  the  contained 
blood  was  seen  to  spirt  from  a  small  perforation  in  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  left  ventricle,  disclosing  at  once  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The 
heart  was  then  removed  from  the  body  for  further  inspection. 

General  Appearance  of  Heart. — Large,  pale,  flabby,  and  coated  with 
fat  over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  ;  the  auricles,  aorta,  puhnonary  ar- 
tery and  veins  completely  imbedded  in  fat. 

Right  Ventricle. — Somewhat  dilated,  whole  exterior  surface  coated 
with  fat,  muscular  substance  flaccid  and  thinner  than  usual,  diminishing 
towards  the  apex,  near  which  muscular  fibres  were  entirely  wanting,  ex- 
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cept  a  few  scatterpd  ones  on  the  external  surface  ;  the  blood  here  seem- 
ed to  be  retained  in  tlie  cavity  simj)ly  by  the  fat  ;  the  coating  of  fat  at 
different  points,  was  (vom  three  to  five  or  six  lines  in  thickness. 

Left  Ventricle. — This  fatty  covering  extended  from  tlie  right  over  to 
the  left  ventricle  for  about  an  inch  in  width  the  whole  length  of  the 
septum,  and  the  apex  also  for  about  an  inch  or  more  was  fat.  On  the 
anterior,  middle  portion  of  this  ventricle,  commencing  at  the  margin  of 
the  fat,  was  an  irregular,  bruised-looking  patch,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
and  on  the  outer  edge  of  this,  was  the  fatal  rupture.  When  cut  into, 
this  bruised-looking  part  presented  a  dark  bruised,  hloorly  appearance; 
not  uidike  j-ecently-hepatized  lung,  the  fibrous,  muscular  appearance  be- 
ing destroyed.  The  corresponding  internal  surface  showed  evident 
marks  of  ulceration,  a  portion  of  the  substance  being  excavated  and 
covered  in  part  with  a  thin  cyst;  the  surface  around  the  patch,  on  the 
inside,  was  red,  inflamed,  with  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  spot  of  the  heart,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
most  diseased,  and  in  which  the  ruptme  took  place,  was  more  fi'ee  from 
fat  than  any  other  ;  it  joined  the  fat  portion  abruptly  in  half  its  circum- 
ference. This  ventricle,  I  think,  was  a  little  dilated.  There  was  no- 
thing peculiar  in  the  auricles  except  being  buried  in  fat,  and  the  mitral, 
tricuspid  and  semi-lunar  valves  were  all  perfectly  healthy. 

Mr.  Maffitt,  as  stated,  had  only  been  in  Mobile  a  few  weeks,  and  I 
could  get  no  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  previous  history  of  the 
case.  He  had  been,  for  some  days  previous  to  his  death,  laboring  un- 
der a  slight  attack  of  diarrhoea,  but  his  friends  believed  him  to  be  in 
vigorous  health.  When  questioned  by  Dr.  Gaines,  he  stated  that  he  had 
had  some  slight  palpitation  and  pain  in  his  left  side.  It  is  remarkable 
that  so  much  disease  should  have  existed,  with  so  few  symptoms  to 
indicate  it,  though  similar  examples  are  on  record. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  organic  disease  had  existed  for  months, 
leading  inevitably  to  death.  What  influences  his  protracted  mental  ex- 
citement exercised  in  causing  the  disease,  must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
and  though  the  malady  is  one  which  marches  steadily  onward,  it  is 
highly  probably  that  its  termination  was  hastened  by  moral  causes. 

I  have  never  investigated  the  grounds  on  which  are  based  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  Mr.  Maffitt,  and  am  unprepared  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence  ;  but  it  affords  me  much 
gratification  to  say  to  his  family  and  friends,  that  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination has  at  least  wiped  from  his  memory  the  damning  sin  of  suicide. 

New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


ON  THE  EXCISION  OF  ENLARGED  TONSILS. 

BY  JAMES  SYMK,    ESQ,.,  PROF.  OF   CLIN.  SURGERY    IN    THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

In  cold  moist  climates  the  tonsils  are  very  subject  to  a  simple  enlarge- 
ment, which  gives  rise  to  much  inconvenience  of  different  kinds.  In 
the  first  place  it  seems  to  constitute  a  weak  point,  always  apt  to  suffer 
from  derangement  of  the  system,  productive  of  inflammatory  disturbance, 
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and  thus  occasionlno;  frequent  sore  throat.  It  also  renders  the  voice 
husky  an(i  dis;i(]jreeable,  impairs  hearing  by  obstructing  the  orifice  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  impedes  respinition,  especially  during  sleep — when 
the  stertorous  noise  caused  by  breathing  through  the  mouth,  and  the  fits 
of  threatened  suHbcalion  wliich  are  apt  to  awaken  the  patient,  occasion 
no  less  distress  to  him  than  alarm  and  annoyance  to  his  neighbors. 

Childhood  is  the  age  most  exposed  to  this  morbid  condition  ;  which, 
however,  not  unfrequently  makes  its  first  appearance  during  adolescence, 
and  is  sometimes  met  with  at  a  considerably  more  advanced  time  of 
life.  Alter  maturity  has  been  attained,  however,  there  is  not  only  less 
disposition  to  the  morbid  growth,  but  a  tendency  to  its  spontaneous 
disappearance — whence  active  measures  for  removal  of  the  swelling 
have  been  deemed  improper,  and  would  be  so,  if  the  effects  of  the  en- 
largement were  of  trivial  importance  and  short  duration,  or  if  the  means 
of  remedy  were  either  severe  or  dangerous.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
relief  through  spontaneous  change  is  neither  certain  nor  complete,  and 
that  if  the  enlargement  be  permitted  to  continue  during  the  season  of 
youth,  it  may  increase  the  rislc  of  pulmonary  disease  by  embarrassing  the 
action  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  only  sovirce  of  speedy  and  effectual  relief  is  local  treatment,  for 
which  the  means  that  have  at  different  times  been  in  use  are  escharo- 
tics,  ligature,  and  excision.  Of  these,  the  first  has  generally  been  pre- 
ferred, from  dread  of  encountering  ilie  difficulty  which  attends  the  se- 
cond, and  the  danger  apprehended  from  the  third.  The  actual  cau- 
tery has  been  employed  to  a  small  extent  for  the  purpose,  but  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  is  the  destructive  agent  that  has  obtained  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  confidence,  together  with  the  sulphate  of  copper,  burnt  alum, 
and  similar  applications  of  less  potent  energy.  But  as  the  effect  of  all 
these  means  is  necessarily  supeificial,  no  material  improvement  can  be 
obtained  through  their  use,  however  long  and  carefully  continued.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  light  reason  to  believe  that  so  far  from  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  swelling,  they  really  tend  to  increase  it  by  exciting  a  degree 
of  activity  in  the  nutrient  action  of  the  texture  more  than  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  substance  on  its  surface. 

With  regard  to  the  ligature,  in  1750,  in  his  "Clinical  Inquiry  into 
the  state  of  Surgery,"  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  thus 
wrote  : — "  The  extirpation  of  scirrhous  tonsils,  by  ligature,  seems  to  be 
a  practice  as  yet  almost  entirely  confined  to  England,  though  for  no 
other  reason,  as  I  imagine,  but  because  it  generally  requires  some  time 
for  the  propagation  of  an  improvement.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  tlie  application  of  escharotics  is  a  tedious,  painful,  and  sometimes  an 
ineffectual  method  of  cure.  It  is  likewise  granted  that  the  hemorrhage 
which  follows  upon  the  excision  of  scirrhous  tonsils  is  greatly  to  be  fear- 
ed ;  but,  still,  the  tying  them  is  neglected."  But  notwithstanding  so 
confident  an  expression  of  opinion  in  its  favor,  the  ligature  has  never 
been  generally  adopted  for  the  purpose  in  question.  Indeed,  the  all 
hut  insuperable  difficulty  attending  its  a[)plication  in  a  situation  so  inac- 
cessible as  the  fauces  with  all  the  assistance  that  the  patient  can  aflxord, 
instead  of  his  involuntary  resistance,  or  determined  eflbrts  of  opposition. 
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as  must  be  the  case  when  children  are  subjected  to  the  operation,  has 
usually  I'endered  one  trial  sufficient  to  prevent  any  desire  for  its  repeti- 
tion. Jn  1812,  Mr.  Chevalier,  of  London,  published  an  "  Improved 
Method  of  tying  diseased  Tonsils,"  wliich  does  not  appear  to  have  ren- 
dered this  mode  of  treatment  more  popular  ;  indeed,  liis  account  of  the 
process,  after  the  ligature  has  been  applied,  is  not  very  encouraging. 
*'  A  good  deal  of  inflammation  usually  arises  in  the  mouth  and  Aiuces, 
and  about  the  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands  soon  after  the  opera- 
lion,  which  is  best  soothed  by  small  doses  of  laudanum  and  autimoniai 
wine.  Tlie  mouth  may  be  frequently  waslied  with  warm  water,  and  the 
poppy  fomentation  employed  externally,  if  the  pain  should  be  considera- 
ble. This  inflammation  begins  to  subside  on  the  lliird  day.  I  think 
the  tumor  is  generally  detached  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  the  sore 
readily  heals." 

The  method  of  excision  dates  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Celsus,  who 
advises,  when  other  means  have  failed  to  remove  enlargeinent  of  the 
tonsil,  "  hamulo  excipere  et  scnlpello  excidere.^^  It  is  occasionally  men- 
tioned by  succeeding  writers,  either  for  commendation  or  rejection  ;  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  systematically  or  extensively  employe^ 
until  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  various  French  surgeons  devoted 
much  attention  to  its  practice  and  improvement.  Of  these,  M.  Caque, 
surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Reims,  and  his  colleague,  M.  Muzeux, 
seem,  from  the  excellent  papers  of  M.  Louis,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Surgery,  to  have  been  most  successful  in  their  exertions. 
The  former  of  these  gentlemen  operated  in  many  cases  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  latter,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  removal,  con- 
trived a  peculiar  sort  of  forceps,  which  still  retains  his  name.  This  in- 
strument is  about  seven  inches  in  length,  and,  from  the  handle  of  the 
blades  to  their  junction,  resembles  that  employed  for  the  evulsion  of  na- 
sal polypus.  The  extremities  of  the  blades  are  slightly  curved,  and 
each  terminates  in  a  double  hook,  so  fashioned  as  to  take  a  sure  hold  of 
any  soft  substartce  such  as  the  tonsil.  Though  the  operation  was  thus 
rendered  wonderfully  easy  and  safe,  it  still  retained  a  character  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger  that  opposed  its  general  introduction  into  practice,  and 
in  this  country  precluded  its  employment  entirely  until  comparatively  a 
very  recent  period. 

In  the  year  1821,  during  my  residence  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  as  House-surgeon,  one  of  the  female  patients  suffered  from 
an  enlarf(ement  of  a  tonsil.  After  trying  sulphate  of  copper,  and  simi- 
lar applications,  without  success,  I  attempted  the  ligature,  but  without 
being  able  to  accomplish  it,  and  then,  as  the  tumor  was  of  no  great  size, 
resolved  to  remove  it  by  excision,  which  was  accordingly  done  very 
readily  by  means  of  a  hook  and  curved  scissors.  This,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  the  first  instance  of  a  tonsil  being  cut  out  in  Edinburgh.  Next 
year  I  went  to  Paris,  and  there  found  M.  Lisfranc  in  his  course  of  ope- 
rative surgery  on  the  dead  body,  treating  excision  of  the  tonsil  as  an  es- 
tablished operation.  He  employed  for  the  purpose  a  straight  narrow 
blunt-pointed  bistoury,  of  which  the  blade  was  sheathed,  except  for 
rather  more  than  an  inch  from  the  point,  and  explained  that  if  the  tu- 
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mor  was  pulled  inward  fioin  the  side  of  the  fluices  or  merely  held 
steady  in  its  natural  position,  the  knife  might  be  carried  with  perfect 
safety  through  its  base,  as  the  blade  must  then  be  parallel  with  the  caro- 
tid artery,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  render  any  injury  of  the 
vessel  quite  impossible. 

Much  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  operation  as  thus  per- 
formed, I  endeavored,  on  my  return  home,  to  promote  its  adoption,  and 
having  carried  with  me  the  forceps  of  Muzeux,  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  i\Jr.  [piston,  who  also  ever  afterwards  did  all  in  his  power,  by 
precept  as  well  as  exam[)le,  to  establish  the  practice.  The  counties 
of  Perth,  Stirling,  Peebles  and  Roxburgh,  are  very  prolific  of  enlarged 
tonsils,  and  the  success  attending  their  removal  by  excision  soon  brought 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed. 
Abundant  opportunity  has  consequently  been  afforded  for  determining 
the  merits  of  the  operation  on  the  sure  ground  of  extensive  and  long- 
contijiued  experience. 

In  no  instance  lias  hemorrhage  or  any  other  unpleasant  accident  oc- 
curred. The  texture  concerned  possesses  so  little  sensibility  that  the 
excision  is  accomplished  with  hardly  any  pain  ;  and  children  who  are 
sometimes  induced  with  difficulty  to  submit,  in  tlie  first  instance,  sel- 
dom offer  any  objection  to  removal  of  the  second  tonsil.  I  never  em- 
ploy a  speculum  of  any  sort — even  in  the  youngest  and  most  ob- 
streperous patients — the  forceps  sufficiently  keeping  down  the  tongue, 
and  the  wide  opening  of  the  mouth  preparatory  to  the  emission  of  a 
cry,  afibrdirjg  ample  space  for  the  knife  to  act.  In  the  whole  course  of 
my  practice  I  have  only  on  two  occasions  failed  in  accomplishing  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  through  the  excessive  size  of  the  tongue  and  contraction 
of  the  mouth.  The  knife  should  possess  a  very  keen  edge,  as  the 
glandular  substance  is  sometimes  indurated,  and  a  partial  division  of  it 
would  lead  to  great  embarrassment,  from  the  blood  trickling  into  the 
pharynx,  and  causing  such  cough  or  convulsive  efforts  as  must  render  a 
fresh  seizure  of  the  tonsil  next  to  impossible.  1  generally  remove  the 
left  tumor  first,  and  then  the  right  one,  by  crossing  my  hands  so  as  still  to 
retain  the  knife  in  the  right.  The  process  is  instantaneous,  and  the  re- 
lief immediate.  The  bleeding  seldom  exceeds  a  teaspoonful  or  two,  and 
no  after  treatment  is  required. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science. 
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BY  EDW.  H.  CLARKE,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

[Continued  from  page  196.] 

IV. — Exploration  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. 
One  reason  that  diseases  of  the  ear  have  been  usually  regarded  as 
obscure  and  not  amenable  to  treatment,  is  the  slight  and  faulty  method 
of  examination  that  is  generally  employed.  Even  the  ear  speculum  is 
not  in  common  use — an  instrument  as  indispensable  to  an  accurate  diag- 
nosis of  diseases  of  the  ear,  as  the  stethoscope  (meaning  thereby  auscul- 
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tation  and  percussion)  is  to  diseases  of  the  chest.  The  catheter  for  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  still  less  enriployed.  By  many  surgeons,  particularly 
in  Enijland,  catheterisnn  of  that  passage  is  condemned  as  being  not  only 
useless  but  dangerous.  Indeed,  of  so  little  importance  is  it  usually  re- 
garded, that  few  practitioners,  except  professed  aurists,  ever  learn  how 
to  introduce  the  catheter.  And  yet  this  instrument  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  treatment  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  deafness, 
and  in  the  diagnosis  of  very  many  more.  With  regard  to  the  opinions 
of  those,  who  consider  the  Eustachian  catheter  to  be  a  useless  and  dan- 
gerous instrument,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  experience  does  not  confirm 
their  statements.  It  may  do  harm  when  unskilfully  or  injudiciously  used, 
but  this  is  no  reason  for  not  using  it  at  all.  Cathelerism  of  the  Eusta- 
chian passage  is  constantly  practised  in  France  and  Germany,  and  often 
in  England  also,  under  proper  restrictions,  without  injurious  conse- 
quences, and  with  manifest  advantage,  both  to  practitioner  and  patient.  I 
have  seen  the  operation  very  frequently  performed  by  my  former  in- 
strucler,  M.  Meniere,  of  Paris,  the  successor  of  Jtaid  as  Physician  in 
Chief  to  the  Hospital  des  Sourds-Muets  ;  I  have  also  seen  it  perform- 
ed daily  for  several  months,  while  following  the  practice  of  Kran)er, 
the  distinguished  aurist  of  Berlin,  but  never  have  seen  any  unpleasant 
consequences  result  from  it,  either  immediate  or  remote.  And  moreover, 
I  have  heard  both  these  gentlemen  declare,  that  in  the  course  of  their 
long  and  extensive  practice,  as  aurists,  they  have  never  had  occasion 
to  regret  the  use  of  the  Eustachian  catheter.  1  am  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  employing  it  myself  (especially  as  a  means  of  diagnosis)  ;  and 
my  own  limited  experience  confirms  entirely  that  which  has  just  been 
cited.  This  is  certainly  very  strong  evidence  of  the  harmlessness  of  the 
operation,  and  those  who  know  when  and  how  it  ought  to  be  j)erf()rm- 
ed  will  not  attempt  to  underrate  its  value  or  advocate  its  disuse. 

The  following  article  on  the  exploration  of  the  Eustachian  tube  con- 
tains a  brief  and  clear  account  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  above 
operation,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  advantages  attending  it.  The  ar- 
ticle is  translated  from  Meniere's  French  edition  of  Kramer's  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  additions  to  that 
work  by  the  French  editor  and  translator,  which  are  as  valu;ible  as  the 
text  of  the  work  itself.  Kramer's  Treatise  was  translated  into  English 
some  years  ago,  but  the  following  article  was  published  with  the  French 
edition  in  1848,  and  has  never  before  been  translated  into  our  language.* 

Eustachian  Tube. — It  would  seem  as  if  the  middle  ear  or  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  on  account  of  its  deep  situation,  would  be  uninfluenced 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  causes  of  disease  that  act  upon  the  auditory 
apparatus.  However,  the  delicacy  of  the  organs  which  it  contains,  the 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  it,  and  its  free  comnumication  with  the 
external  air,  are  sufficient  grounds  for  the  frequency  of  the  lesions  which 


*  The  work  from  which  I  have  translated  this  article  is  Kramer's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  translated  from  the  German  into  the  French  by  P.  Meni«^re,  Physician  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris,  with  notes  and  numerous  additions  by  the  translator.  The  lext  and 
the  additions  form  the  most  valuable  treatise  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  arti- 
cle commences  at  the  505th  page  of  the  work. 
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are  seated  in  it.  In  fact,  clinical  observation  proves  that  most  of  the  dis- 
eases of  tile  ear  depend  upon  organic  alterations,  either  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  its  products,  or  of  the  ossicula,  or  of 
the  membranous  or  osseous  tissues,  which  form  the  mastoid  ceils.  Now, 
in  order  to  recognize  these  various  lesions,  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  ap- 
ply such  methods  of  examination  as  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  rigorously 
the  physical  plienomena  that  take  place  within  this  cavity. 

The  tympanal  cavity  communicates  with  the  atmosphere  by  means 
of  a  passage,  called  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  but  this  communication  is  nol 
direct,  immediate.  The  mouth  of  the  tube  lies  at  the  superior  part 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  near  the  top  of  the  pharynx  and  behind  the 
nasal  fossae.  It  is  so  situated  that  the  integrity  of  these  parts  is  a  ne- 
cessary condition  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  auditory  functions.  If  the 
diseases  of  the  meatus  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the  hearing,  we 
should  expect  a  much  greater  influence  from  those  diseases  which  oc- 
cur so  frequently  in  the  nares  and  pharynx,  and  which  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  that  continues  along  the 
tube  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  examine 
carefully  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,' and 
the  nasal  fossae,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane,  which  clothes  these  parts.  I  shall  give  an  account  elsewhere 
of  the  important  signs  which  are  furnished  by  this  examination.  It  is 
sufficient  at  the  present  time  to  remark  that  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane  is  to  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  what  the  conjunctiva  is 
to  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Air  and  mucus  are  always  present  in  the  middle  ear,  and  these  two 
substances  are  continually  renewed  in  its  healthy  condition,  by  means 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  it.  Any 
impediment  to  the  renewal  of  the  air,  or  a  superabundance  of  mucus, 
changes  all  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and 
produces  disorder  in  its  functions. 

How  can  these  changes  be  appreciated  ?  What  means  are  necessary 
to  recognize  a  more  or  less  complete  obliteration  of  the  tube  ?  By  what 
process  can  an  accumulation  of  mucus  within  the  cavity  be  discovered  ? 
No  disease  of  the  ear,  whose  immediate  cause  does  not  exist  in  the  ex- 
ternal meatus,  can  ever  be  recognized  and  diagnosticated,  if  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  as  well  as  the  cavity  to  the  typanum,  has  not  been  explored. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  then,  to  proceed  to  this  investigation  with  the 
utmost  care.  With  this  end  in  view,  1  propose  to  point  out  in  succession 
the  various  means  that  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Every  one  has  felt  air  pass  along  the  tube  and  reach  the  middle  ear. 
The  sensation  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  normal  condition.  In  the 
healthy  state,  the  movements  of  deglutition,  the  act  of  blowing  the  nose, 
of  expectoration,  and  other  physical  phenomena,  which  set  in  motion  the 
contractility  of  the  pharynx,  act  upon  the  tube  and  excite  a  sort  of  al- 
ternate circulation  of  air  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  this  fluid 
is  continually  renewed  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  But  it  frequently 
happens  that  all  this  does  not  take  place.  The  air  within  the  cavity  be- 
comes rarefied ;  its  physical  character  is  changed,  and  the  hearing  loses 
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somewhat  of  its  delicacy.  These  circumstances  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  means  lor  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  a  free  communi- 
cation of  air.  It  is  easy  to  remedy  this  evil  in  those  who  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  phenomena  that  occur  in  their  own  organism  ;  and  daily 
observation  indicates  the  treatment  of  the  affection.  A  mild  coryza 
frequently  occasions  a  temporary  obstruction  of  the  tube.  The  conse- 
quent deafness  ceases  as  soon  as,  by  any  expiratory  effort  made  with  the 
mouth  and  nose  firmly  closed,  air  is  enabled  to  pass  along  the  tube  and 
re-place  that  which  filled  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  This  act  is  so 
efficacious  that  most  patients  resort  to  it  instinctively  and  unawares.  I 
deem  it  important  to  insist  upon  this  fact,  and  to  show  that  all  its  advan- 
tages have  not  been  educed. 

Two  things,  it  appears  to  me,  exert  an  especial  influence  upon  the 
passage  of  air  along  liie  Eustachian  tube  :  they  are  the  njovement  of  de- 
pressing the  jaw,  and  the  contractions  of  tlie  pharynx  and  its  appen- 
dages. It  is  always  after  a  yawn  or  a  sneeze,  or  an  attempt  to  blow  the 
nose,  to  expectorate  or  to  swallow,  that  air  is  felt  to  traverse  the  tube  and 
enter  the  cavity.  Now  the  voluntary  repetition  of  these  same  acts  pro- 
duces, with  much  greater  certainty,  so  desirable  a  result.  If  an  indi- 
vidual is  only  attentive  in  studying  the  minute  details,  which  assure 
the  success  of  the  operation,  he  will  succeed  in  introducing  into  the  mid- 
dle ear,  with  ease,  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  its 
functions.  Many  persons,  I  admit,  do  not  know  how  to  use  this  force  in 
clearitig  the  Eustachian  tube,  but  it  is  easy  to  teach  them  its  employment. 
This  is  in  my  opinion  the  first  and  most  important  of  all  the  methods 
of  exploring  the  middle  ear.    Let  us  now  examine  its  advantages. 

The  majority  of  patients  who  are  affected  with  deafness  in  consequence 
of  a  lesion  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympa'num,  should  be  examined  with  re- 
gard to  their  sensations  in  the  ear,  when  they  blow  the  nose,  yawn, 
sneeze,  eat,  he.  It  is  unusual  for  these  various  actions  not  to  exert  some 
influence  upon  deafness,  dependent  upon  a  catarrhal  affection  of  the 
tube  or  the  cavity  ;  and  almost  always  the  patient  has  noticed  the  sud- 
den occurrence  of  some  phenomenon  in  his  ears  at  the  time  of  one  of 
these  acts.  It  is  very  easy  to  re-produce  similar  phenomena.  I  have 
frequently  succeeded  in  producing  an  instantaneous  amelioration  of  the 
hearing,  either  by  exciting  a  sneeze,  or  by  engaging  the  patient  to  make 
a  strong  expiration,  with  his  mouth  and  nose  closed.  Indeed,  the  em- 
ployment of  sternutatories  in  diseases  of  the  ear  is  an  ancient  practice, 
and  it  is  easy  to  explain  their  mode  of  action. 

The  art  of  introducing  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  ren- 
dered perfect  by  practice.  Some  individuals  succeed  in  combating  suc- 
cessfully in  this  way  the  deafness  with  which  they  are  affected.  The 
occlusion  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  is  not  always  sufficient  to  enable 
one  to  force  expired  air  into  the  tube  :  there  must  be  added  to  this 
the  movement  of  deglutition,  or  an  inclination  of  the  head,  forward  or 
back.  With  many  patients  who  have  come  under  my  observation,  I  have 
also  found  it  necessary  to  place  the  extremity  of  the  indicator  upon  the 
orifice  of  the  external  meatus,  and  to  agitate  briskly  the  air  contained 
in  this  canal,  as  well  as  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Those 
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whose  nostrils  are  habitually  closed  by  a  swelling  of  the  lining  mucous 
membrane,  sometimes  succeed  in  producing  a  sudden  diminution  of  the 
swelling.  In  order  to  destroy  such  a  permanent  coryza,  they  liave  re- 
course to  aspirations  of  cold  water,  slightly  acidulated,  or  to  the  applica- 
tion upon  the  forehead  or  back  of  the  neck  of  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold 
water.  Some  expose  themselves  during  the  night  to  the  action  of  cold 
air;  and  lastly,  others  produce  the  same  effect  by  lying  on  one  side,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time.  In  tliis  position  the  liquids,  which  engorge  the 
pituitary  membrane,  yield  to  their  own  weight,  abandon  the  superior 
nares  as  well  as  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  then  by  a  strong  expiration 
air  is  forced  even  to  the  cavity.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when  lying 
upon  the  opposite  side. 

These  various  processes,  which  are  useful  in  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  are  of  equal  importance  in  establishing  a  diagnosis 
of  the  disease.  But  as  we  cannot  always  obtain  all  the  light  desirable 
for  this  purpose,  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  a  means  more  efficacious 
and  direct,  and  one  whose  ap[)lication  is  altogether  within  the  command 
of  the  sui  iieon.  However,  1  da  not  usually  decide  to  pass  a  catheter  in- 
to the  tube,  until  I  have  persuaded  the  patient  to  make  an  expiratory  ef- 
fort, with  the  mouth  and  nose  closed.  If  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum is  examined  at  the  same  time,  this  partition  will  be  frequently 
seen  to  be  pushed  out  and  slightly  wrinkled  by  the  air,  which  has  enter- 
ed the  cavity  ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  evident  that  catheterism  of  the  tube 
can  teach  us  nothing  further.  But  when  the  patient  does  not  succeed 
in  forcing  air  into  the  cavity,  then  the  exploration  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  becomes  the  necessary  complement  of  all  researches,  touching  the 
diagnosis  of  siich  diseases  of  the  ear,  as  are  not  evidently  seated  in  the 
external  meatus  and  uj)on  the  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani.  VVith- 
out  discussing  the  historical  part  of  this  question,  which  has  been  so 
largely  treated  of  in  the  works  of  hard  and  Kramer,  I  propose  to  de- 
scribe the  catheterism  of  the  Eustachian  tube — presenting  what  appears 
to  me  the  best  method  of  practising  it. 

[To  be  conilmied.] 


EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — By  referring  to  the  enclosed  circular  (which  you  will  do 
me  the  favor  to  publish  with  my  present  remarks),  it  will  be  perceived 
that  I  am  still  pursuing  (statistically)  the  subject  which  called  forth, 
through  a  series  of  numbers  of  your  Journal,  in  1839,  so  much  pleasant, 
though  at  tiines  radical  discussion — the  question  being  wholly  novel 
to  the  profession.  I  apprehend,  however,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by 
my  brethren,  that,  considering  the  unusual  display  of  combatants  on  the 
occasion,  my  original  proposition,  that  the  throat  affection,  strictly  so 
called  and  understood  by  the  faculty,  does  not,  as  a  general  remark,  de- 
velope  itself  in  the  habitually  tobacco-using  subject ;  that  is,  by  chewing 
and  smoking,"  was  tolerably  well  sustained.    For,  considering,  in  limine) 
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the  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  few,  very  few  cases,  less  than  half  a 
dozen,  were  presented  conflicting  in  the  least  degree  with  my  original 
proposition  aijove  cited.  Since  1839,  I  have  had,  as  leisure  permitted, 
this  question,  and  that  touching  longevity,  under  consideration,  and  col- 
lected numerous  statistical  facts  ;  and  my  present  object  of  communica- 
tion is  to  solicit  more  generally  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  my  professional 
brethren  in  furthering  these  investigations,  by  contributing  illustrative 
facts,  not  only  upon  the  first  proposition,  the  clergyman's  throat  affection, 
but  that  now  presented,  aiming  to  develope  the  effects  (whether  dele- 
terious or  otherwise)  of  tobacco  upon  the  general  health  and  longevity 
of  our  race." 

I  beg  to  say,  that  I  desire  simply  facts,  not  theory  or  speculation,  and 
shall  be  grateful  for  every  favor,  however  limited,  relying  upon  tlie 
aggregate  for  final  results.  With  regard,  truly  yours.  &lc. 

Providence,  R.  i.,  Oct.  15,  1850.  J.  Mauran. 

[The  following  is  the  circular  referred  to  by  Dr.  Mauran.] 
"  Dear  Sir, — Having  been  engaged,  for  several  years  past,  in  investi- 
gating, statistically,  the  effects  (whether  deleterious  or  otherwise)  of  to- 
bacco when  used  habitually,  upon  the  general  health  and  longevity  of 
our  race,  I  take  the  liberty  most  respectfully  to  solicit  tfuough  you  an 

answer  to  the  following  queries  touching  the  habits  of  M  , 

recently  deceased  at  the  age  of  . 

1.  Was  the  party  an  habitual  user  of  tobacco?  if  so, 

2.  For  what  term  of  years  ? 

3.  In  what  form  ?  whether  by 

Smoking  ? 
Chewing  ? 
Snuffing  ? 

4.  Had  the  party  been  afflicted  with  bronchitis  (clergymen's  sore 
throat,  so  called)  ? 

5.  Please  state  any  facts  peculiar  to  's  mode  of  life,  pro- 
fession, he. 

6.  Habits  of  party  in  above  respect,  of  any  other  cases  of  marked 
longevity  in  your  vicinity,  whether  male  or  female. 

By  an  early  attention  to  the  above  queries  you  will,  it  is  hoped,  not 
only  subserve  the  cause  of  science,  but  assuredly,  dear  Sir, 

Your  ob't  serv't,  &lc.  J.  Mauran, 

38  Main  st.,  Providence,  R.  L 
P.  S. — My  investigations  extend  to  every  known  case  of  death  at  70 
years  and  upwards. 


PHYSICIANS'  FEES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sitrgical  Journal. 

Sir, — As  a  member  of  tlie  medical  profession,  I  for  one  thank  you 
for  your  remarks  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  upon  this  subject. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  time  that  something  should  not  only  be  said,  but 
also  done  upon  it. 
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As  It  now  is,  custom  has  sanctioned  the  plan  of  charging  visits.  But 
I.  hesitate  not  to  say  tliat  it  is  a  bad  custom.  It  does  not  prevail  in  Eng- 
land. Jf  1  have  heen  correctly  informed,  when  the  physician  has  there 
made  a  visit,  he  'promptly  receives  his  guinea.  This  is  as  it  should  he. 
There  are  but  few  cases  in  which  it  is  not  perfectly  convenient  for  the 
patient,  or  his  friends,  to  pay  for  a  visit  ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
as  you  suggest,  a  short  credit  might  be  allowed,  hut  let  it  be  strictly  a 
short  one.  In  my  opinion,  if  the  medical  profession,  especially  in  Bos- 
ton, would  reduce  their  fee-bill  of  charges  one  half,  and  establish  the 
cash  princi|)le  (which  they  might  easily  do  by  a  little  effort),  they  would 
be  great  gainers.  Pointing  these  wooden  guns,  as  was  very  justly  re- 
marked some  time  since  in  your  valuable  Journal,  only  excites  laughter. 
Of  what  possible  use  can  it  be  to  charge  two  dollars  a  visit,  and  take 
fifty  cents,  if  we  can  get  even  that  small  sum  ?  Doubtless  there  are 
physicians  in  the  city  who  collect  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
charges,  even  as  the  fee-bill  now  stands  ;  but  they  are  rather  exceptions 
to  the  generality,  than  the  mass. 

Some  time  since,  I  gave  a  handful  of  bills  to  a  collector,  who  remark- 
ed, when  he  took  them,  "  if  your  patients  are  like  Dr.  R.'s,  for  whom  I 
collected  last  year,  it  will  be  difficult  to  tell  whether  they  are  in  heaven 
or  earth,  or  under  the  earth."  This  Is  one  grand  difficulty.  A  vast  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  are  moving  characters — here  to-day, 
and  gone  to-morrow.  Now  if  it  were  customary  for  the  physician  to  be 
paid  as  his  services  were  rendered,  this  evil  would  be  remedied.  It  is 
but  a  short  time  since  the  writer  attended  the  son  of  a  widow  lady,  or 
rather  ivoman  (for,  as  our  foreign  population  say  in  such  cases,  she  be 
no  lady),  thiough  a  run  of  fever.  When  he  had  recovered,  upon  say- 
ing to  his  mother  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  come  again,  she  re- 
plied, "  Well,  doctor,  I  will  pay  you  in  about  a  month."  Some  three 
weeks  after,  passing  along  the  ^ame  street,  and  observing  that  the  name 
was  removed  from  the  door,  I  stopped  and  rang  the  bell,  but  received 
no  answer.  A  lady  from  the  next  house  remarked,  "  the  family  have 
removed  from  that  house."  As  to  the  question,  if  she  knew  where  they 
had  gone,  she  replied  she  did  not.    The  old  adage  is  true  in  these  cases, 

you  might  as  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  hay  stack,"  as  for  such  per- 
sons in  Boston.  I  mention  this  case,  not  as  a  strange  one,  but  simply 
that  we  may  be  reminded  by  it  of  omne  gente. 

Such  persons  could  and  would  pay  fifty  cents  a  visit  at  the  time,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  getting  along  without  a  physician. 

Then,  again,  the  cash  principle  would  relieve  us  in  a  great  measure  of 
that  numerous  and  most  pestiferous  class  of  patients,  who  send  for  the 
doctor  five  times  as  often  as  tliey  need,  simply  because  they  never  ex- 
pect to  pay  anything.  This  class  (and  it  is  not  a  small  one)  are  ever- 
lastingly changing  doctors,  and  every  new  one  whom  they  call  must  hear 
a  tirade  of  abuse  heaped  upon  his  predecessor,  who  probably  had  attend- 
ed the  family  at  all  times  without  a  cent's  remuneration,  and  in  his  turn 
be  succeeded  by  the  next  new  doctor  who  happens  to  come  into  the 
neighborhood,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  abuse  as  his  predecessor.  Now, 
if  it  were  understood  tliat  the  doctor  was  to  be  paid,  even  though  the 
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sum  were  small,  at  the  time  he  rendered  his  services,  it  would  tend  to 
hold  veiy  much  in  check  such  persons,  who,  perhaps,  are  the  worst  of 
all  at  whose  beck  we  must  be.  It  is  true,  a  physician  can  soon  tell,  by 
the  frequency  of  the  calls  demanded  of  him,  and  the  fickleness  of  the 
i  complaints,  or  rather  by  the  disjmsition  of  those  who  send  for  him, 
whether  they  mean  to  fay  anything  or  not.  If  they  send  for  him 
for  .  the  slightest  ailments,  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
berate  all  their  former  doctors,  and  praise  their  present  one,  he  may  feel 
pretfy  coni^^rably  well  assured  that  he  has  his  reward  I  mean  all 
he  will  emaj^et,  except  the  berating. 

Now,  ifj^e  profession  (and  they  can  do  it)  would  establish  the  cash 
principle,  in' accordance  with  your  sugf^estion,  this,  and  many  other  evils, 
with  which  they  are  now  assailed,  would  be  removed,  and  the  young 
practitioner,  who  thinks  he  is  earning  his  two  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
would  not,i'at  the  close  of  it,  find  himself  fifteen  hundred  dollars  minus 
that  sum.  ' 


A   CENTRIi:  SHOT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — As 

*' There's  but  the  twinkling"  of  a  star 
Between  a  man  of  peace  and  war,"  &c., 

and  as  "  there  is  but  a  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,"  so 
there  is  but  a  very  small  difference,  sometimes,  between  instant  death  and 
little  danger ;  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  example. 

On  7th  June  last,  a  drunken  yoimg  fellow  had  in  his  hand  one  of 
Colt's  revolvers,  and  after  pointing  it  in  various  directions,  turned  it  upon 
one  of  his  companions,  who  was  standing  within  three  feet  of  the  muz- 
zle, and  fired.  The  ball,  a  buck-shot,  entered  the  nose  about  one  third 
of  an  inch  on  the  right  side  of  the  mesial  line  and  directly  opposite  to 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  going  in  perpendicularly  and  parallel  to 
the  mesial  line,  to  the  distance  of  three  and  one  third  inches.  There  is  no 
mistake  as  to  the  direction  or  distance,  as  the  course  of  the  ball  was 
readily  followed  by  the  probe,  and  the  entrance  through  the  nasal  bones 
clearly  recognized.  The  ball,  therefore,  n)ust  have  traversed  the  whole 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  lodged  in  the  cuneifortn  process  of  the 
occipital.  No  very  serious  consequences  followed.  We  had  to  bleed 
twice  and  give  some  little  medicine.  He  was  soon  well,  and  has  left 
this  vicinity.  I  do  not  know  how  long  a  discharge  from  the  nose  was 
kept  up,  but  the  external  woimd  healed  very  speedily.  Neither  do  I 
know  whether  the  sense  of  smelling  on  that  side  was  materially  injured. 

If  you  Yankees  can  send  a  tamping  bar  through  a  fellow's  brain  and 
not  kill  him,  I  guess  there  are  not  many  can  shoot  a  pistol  bullet  between 
a  man's  mouth  and  his  brains,  stopping  just  short  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  not  touch  either.  Yours  truly,       W.  L.  Sutton. 

Georgetown,  Ky.,  Oct.  8th,  1850. 
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Ferrara,  Central  Italy. — immediately  after  mailing  the  last  letter,  at 
Padua,  the  jaunt  was  resumed  in  a  veterino — that  is,  a  broken-down  old 
coach,  drawn  by  the  skeletons  of  two  horses,  harnessed  to  the  wretched 
vehicle  with  bits  of  old  rope.  They  can  possibly  get  over  the  ground  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day,  by  extra  threshing,  screaming,  and  occasionally 
resting  till  the  traveller's  patience  is  exhausted,  while  the  poor  starved 
animals  are  fed  on  bread — a  custom  that  prevails  with  teamsters  and  man- 
agers of  horses  throughout  central  Europe.  Baked  bread,  they  say,  is  far 
more  nutritious  for  horses  than  ravv  grain  ;  and  they  are  right..  Ferrara  is 
a  gloomy  place — its  glory  has  utterly  departed.  Long  wide  streets,  immense 
edifices  in  ruins,  its  great  cathedral^  dedicated  in  1135  ;  the  prison  of  Tasso  ; 
the  tomb  of  Ariosto ;  the  original  manuscripts  of  both  those  remarkable 
men,  with  all  the  plumes  of  defunct  royalty,  cannot  re-animate  or  quicken 
it  into  prosperity.  On  entering  at  the  gate,  the  carriage  is  stopped,  and 
the  passport  examined  with  minute  consideration,  as  th(»ugh  the  condition 
of  an  empire,  for  weal  or  for  wo,  depended  on  the  scrutiny.  The  facts  in 
the  case  are  all  written  down  in  a  folio,  by  a  tall  fellow  with  epaulettes  and 
sword,  supported  by  sentinels  at  his  elbow,  and  the  passport  graciously 
handed  back,  variously  scrawled  and  stamped  ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  hotel, 
where  we  had  no  intention  of  staying  but  an  hour  or  so,  the  passport  was 
at  once  called  for  and  sent  to  the  commandant  of  the  city.  He  made  cer- 
tain official  scratches,  added  another  blue  stamp,  and  on  we  went,  thankful 
to  have  liberty  of  exit  from  the  city  of  dilapidation  and  military  farces. 
But  we  were  again  brought  to,  as  the  sailors  say,  and  the  national  doc- 
ument, certifying  to  our  American  citizenship,  more  rigorously  inspected 
than  ever.  Another  record  was  made,  and  we  were  permitted  to  proceed 
on  our  way  over  a  lonely  road  towards  Bologna.  In  the  public  library,  a 
waning  institution,  is  the  chair  of  ,A.riosto,  a  good  solid  walnut  contrivance, 
that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  thousand  years  more.  An  inkstand, 
a  kind  of  creampot,  the  workmanship  of  his  own  hands,  is  placed  by  the 
side  of  his  manuscript;  and  a  medallion,  bearing  an  accurate  likeness  of 
himself,  taken  from  the  coffin  containing  his  remains,  is  an  interesting 
object.  The  original  manuscript  of  Orlando  Furioso,  with  the  author's 
marginal  corrections,  will  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  great  literary  curiosity. 
In  the  library  are  fifty-two  early  printed  editions  of  his  works!  The 
whole  of  the  manuscript  of  Jerusalem  Delivered,  written  in  a  fair  hand, 
on  coarse  paper,  by  the  light  which  was  admitted  to  Tasso's  cell,  through 
iron  grates  (rom  a  scuttle  window,  is  also  shown  to  visiters.  Few  marginal 
corrections  were  noticed — making  it  certain  that  he  wrote  as  though  he 
were  simply  copying  his  immortal  cantos  from  a  book,  so  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly were  the  scheme  and  language  defined  in  his  mind. 

Bologna. — An  English  writer  has  shown  his  contempt  for  this  old 
worn-out  city,  by  saying  it  is  celebrated  for  puppies  and  sausages.  The 
latter  are  still  manufactured  extensively.  The  celebrated  University  is  in 
a  better  condition  than  almost  anything  else.  There  are  two  very  massive 
leaning  towers,  near  the  market  place,  of  brick,  one  of  which  has  been 
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carried  up  356  feet,  and  remains  unfini^^hed,  although  commenced  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  It  is  now  out  of  plumb  at  the  top,  3  feet  2  inches. 
The  other,  an  ugh^  square  tower,  also  of  brick,  130  feet  high,  with  the  still 
open  stage-holes  for  the  masons  to  stand  upon,  was  begun  in  1110.  It 
leans  8  feet  E.  and  3  S.  These  fearful  looking  inclinations  were  unquestion- 
ably produced  by  the  settling  of  the  foundation.  Connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity, is  a  medical  school  and  a  general  hospital.  Admission  could  not 
be  obtained  to  the  latter,  by  any  appeal  that  was  made.  Nothing  short  of 
an  order  from  some  very  important  personage  would  permit  a  stranger  to 
enter  its  portals.  No  doubt  it  was  in  such  a  beggarly  condition,  that  those 
who  so  meanly  prevented  us  from  going  in  feared  for  the  reputation  of 
the  establishment.  The  vv^riter  prayerfully  hopes  that  the  petty  offi- 
cers, the  director,  and  all  others  associated  in  the  administration  of  the 
institution,  may  read  these  remarks  before  another  foreign  profession- 
al traveller  meets  with  a  like  disappointment.  By  means  of  one  of  those 
debased  coins  of  the  country,  called  swanziger,  a  respectable  janitor 
opened  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  at  the  University — a  fine  collection 
Professor  Allessandrini,  eminent  in  that  branch  of  science,  happened  to  be 
present.  He  is  a  small,  gray-headed  man,  something  over  fifty  years  of 
age.  Much  praise  is  due  to  those  who  have  built  up  the  pathological  cabi- 
net, now  very  valuable.  One  room  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  a  multitude  of  wax  models  of  the  gravid  uterus.  The  numbers 
run  up  to  fifty-seven,  the  foetus  being  exhibited  in  its  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment in  the  matrix.  A  variety  of  monstrosities,  properly  belonging  to 
the  department  of  midwifery,  besides  wet  preparations,  were  systematically 
arranged  on  shelves.  The  models  were  not  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 
Judging  from  the  size  of  the  anatomical  theatre,  a  full  complement  of 
students  in  the  lecture  season,  which  is  November,  would  be  some  over  a 
hundred.  After  undera;oing  all  the  annoying  examinations  at  Bologna,  that 
disgrace  the  weak,  jealous  governments  through  whose  dominions  we  are 
obliged  to  pass,  we  were  permitted  to  go  out  at  the  gate  for  Florence. 
Each  hotel  in  Bologna  had  sentinels  walking  before  it  night  and  day. 
Churches,  taverns,  theatres,  stables,  town  pumps,  officers'  quarters,  and 
every  thing  else,  from  the  people  dow^n  to  cats  and  dogs,  are  under  military 
surveillance.  It  both  provokes  and  sickens  one  to  witness  the  oppression 
of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings  by  the  concerted  action  of  a  few 
crowned  heads. 

Florence. — Unlike  any  other  town  or  city  yet  visited  in  Italy,  here  are 
both  vitality  and  activity,  although  Tuscany  is  scourged  with  the  presence  of 
Austrian  and  French  soldiers.  Both  to  the  cultivators  and  admirers  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  galleries,  palaces  and  churches  present  an  interminable  feast 
of  the  highest  order  of  works.  Men  of  science  will  find  less  intellectual 
food  in  Florence,  than  in  Paris  or  London  ;  and  what  there  is,  rather  shows 
what  has  been,  without  indicating  any  progress.  At  the  Pitti  Palace,  a 
series  of  apartments  are  studded  with  wax  models,  illustrative  of  human 
anatomy,  excelling  all  that  exists  in  other  cabinets  yet  seen  in  Europe,  by 
a  hundred  fold.  No  imitations  can  be  more  exact  copies  of  nature.  Even 
the  bones,  whole — sawed  both  longitudinally  and  crosswise — and  also  the 
entire  skeleton,  are  so  closely  imitated  in  wax,  that  it  requires  a  practised 
eye  to  detect  the  difference  between  the  true  and  the  artificial.  So  vastly 
numerous  and  elaborately  finished  are  the  whole  of  them,  that  nothing 
short  of  an  hereditary  ducal  revenue  could  have  procured  them.  One 
room  contains  the  anatomy  of  fishes,  entirely  in  wax,  of  extraordinary 
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workmanship.  One  sizeable  room  contains  illustrations,  true  to  life  as 
possible,  of  the  progress  of  gestation  and  parturition — too  exact  for  the  vul- 
gar gaze,  and  yet  it  was  filled  with  peasant  men  and  women,  who  were 
commenting  freely  on  each  prominent  point  and  position,  without  betray- 
ing a  blush.  A  better  geological  cabinet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  to  be  found. 
The  arrangement  is  beautiful,  the  specimens  admirably  displayed  and  un- 
surpassed for  the  purpose  of  study.  Of  the  paintings  and  sculpture,  the 
account  of  their  peculiar  claims  to  distinction  is  left  to  those  whose  taste 
and  discrimination  are  equal  to  the  undertaking.  Next,  the  hospital,  under 
the  same  roof  and  in  connection  with  the  medical  school,  was  visited  under 
favorable  circumstances.  Eleven  hundred  patients  were  said  to  be  actually 
under  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  This  must  have  embraced  the 
crowd  of  poor  people  at  the  door  and  in  the  entries,  waiting  for  advice — 
which  that  class  of  persons  are  so  often  stark  mad  to  receive,  both  here  and 
in  London  and  Paris.  In  the  anatomical  museum  are  seen  the  extraordi- 
nary artificial  petrifactions  of  various  organs  and  parts  of  organs  of  the 
human  bod^'.  Reptiles,  also,  numerous  and  complicated  in  structure,  are 
converted  into  stone — and  there  they  remain,  memorials  of  an  art  forever 
lost,  by  the  death  of  M.  Segato,  the  discoverer  of  the  process.  Not  receiv- 
ing encouragement,  nor  being  sufficiently  appreciated  for  his  discovery  of 
a  mode  of  converting  animal  bodies  into  marble  statues,  he  died,  in  vexation 
of  spirit,  without  revealing  the  process.  Dr.  Georgio  Pellizzari,  the  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  pathology,  a  young  man,  indicates,  in  his  bodily 
activity  and  intelligence,  uncommon  devotion  to  his  department.  There  is 
none  of  that  sluggishness  in  his  composition,  which,  under  his  predecessors, 
run  the  school  down,  instead  of  keeping  it  up  to  the  high  standard  of  other 
countries.  His  civility  to  professional  strangers  shows  that  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman also.  He  exhibits  some  rare  specimens  of  diseased  spine,  and  one 
of  them  is  actually  doubled  back,  upon  itself — that  is,  the  cervical  vertebrce 
are  laid  back  upon  the  upper  series  of  the  dorsal.  Whether  this  was  a 
congenital  malformation,  or  the  result  of  disease  or  accident,  cannot  be  de- 
termined. 

A  very  beautiful  appendage  to  the  Pitti  palace,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds,  contains  a  magnificent  statue  of  Galileo — partly 
surrounded  by  drawings  illustrative  of  important  events  in  that  illustrious 
astronomer's  life.  Secured  in  a  case  is  the  first  telescope  ever  constructed, 
by  the  aid  of  which  his  grand  discoveries  were  made,  and  in  another  case 
is  the  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand.  Instruments  belonging  to  his  successors, 
to  show  the  advances  in  mechanism  as  well  as  science,  are  placed  in  view. 
The  church  of  Santa  Croce  is  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence — con- 
taining the  remains  and  tombs  of  four  celebrated  persons.  One  is  Michael 
Angelo,  surmounted  by  a  correct  bust,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
very  plain,  unpretending  kind  of  a  man.  Second,  Machiavelli ;  third, 
Galileo ;  and  fourth,  Dante — of  a  lofty,  noble  expression,  altogether 
superior  to  the  ordinary  engravings  and  models  of  his  head  abounding  in 
libraries  and  galleries.  To  specify  the  paintings  which  are  considered 
studies,  and  are  accessible  to  strangers,  would  be  the  labor  of  weeks  ;  so 
too,  of  the  statuary — rich,  complicated  and  beautiful,  beyond  what  our 
young  country  can  exhibit.  Mr.  Powers,  the  Vermont  artist,  is  admitted 
by  all  to  be  the  first  sculptor  in  the  world.  His  studio  is  visited  by  more 
strangers  than  any  other.  At  present,  he  is  modelling  a  charming  figure, 
which  he  has  christened  America.  It  represents  a  female,  six  feet  high, 
having  the  right  hand  resting  on  the  ends  of  a  bundle  of  sticks,  the  United 
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States  ;  the  left  foot  is  trampling  on  a  crown,  while  the  left  hand  is  raised 
to  the  heavens.  The  idea  is  poetical,  the  design  excellent,  and  the  execu- 
tion will  unquestionably  be  in  the  first  style  of  art.  However  unpopular 
such  a  production  may  be  in  the  military  dominion  where  it  is  being  made, 
its  popularity  in  the  United  States  is  certain.  We  generally  suppose  that 
sculptors  do  their  own  marble  cutting.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  as  it  is  done 
by  mere  mechanics,  who  can  imitate  the  models,  though  they  cannot 
originate.  Mr.  Greenough  is  finishing  a  splendid  work,  representing  the 
influence  of  civilization  over  savage  life.  This,  too,  is  particularly  an 
American  idea,  and  will  doubtless  be  appreciated,  and  probably  purchased 
by  the  Government  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  design  is  this: — 
an  Indian  has  raised  his  tomahawk  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  an  infant  in  its 
mother's  lap;  but  the  falling  instrument  is  arrested  by  the  stout  arm  of  a 
white  man,  who  grasps  so  firmly  the  wrist  of  the  savage,  that  the  struggle 
for  release  and  the  effort  to  retain  the  ascendancy  bring  into  play  the  whole 
anatomical  machinery  of  the  human  body,  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  If 
critics  say  anything  against  this  group,  they  will  probably  intimate  that 
the  face  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lacks  expression,  corresponding  with  the  violent 
action  of  the  body,  and  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged. 


Education  of  Apothecaries. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy, published  in  Philadelphia,  we  find  some  very  appropriate  remarks, 
by  the  editor,  on  the  education  of  apothecaries.  They  correspond  with  our 
ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  some  of  them 
before  our  readers  : — 

"  In  the  United  States,  pharmacy  is  virtually  unprotected  in  sight  of  the 
lavvs — is  a  mere  trade  or  business — which  any  one  may  practise  who  has 
the  money  to  commence  and  the  assurance  to  prosecute  it  with  the  most 
meagre  smattering  of  its  language  and  materials.  Whilst  such  is  the  case, 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  young  men  of  ability  will  pass  through  a  tedi- 
ous course  of  practice,  and  study  to  qualify  themselves  as  competitors  to  a 
host  of  pretenders,  whilst  a  large  portion  of  the  public  make  no  distinction 
between  them  save  that  which  arises  from  a  false  economy  ?  In  fact,  there 
are  few  stores,  of  the  hundreds  in  this  city,  the  revenues  of  which  are 
sufficient  to  pay  a  qualified  assistant  as  he  deserves  ;  hence  the  custom  of 
depending  on  apprentices.  There  is  no  real  objection  to  this,  if  a  proper 
system  is  followed,  so  that  of  two  apprentices  one  will  always  be  sufficient- 
ly advanced  to  act  as  a  responsible  assistant  in  the  absence  of  his  employer. 
The  latter  therefore  is  bound  to  exercise  his  best  judgment  in  admitting 
youths  to  his  establishment,  to  keep  a  conscientious  watchfulness  over  their 
conduct  whilst  engaged  in  their  duties,  and  to  aflbrd  them  every  facility  of 
advice,  and  books  whereby  they  may  acquire  a  rapid  and  correct  knowledge 
of  their  profession.  We  have  been  pained  repeatedly,  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  pharmaceutical  students  of  this  city,  to  learn  how  culpably  negli- 
gent in  some  instances  their  employers  have  been  in  furnishing  the  means 
for  study.  It  is  the  pecuniary  interest  of  every  pharmaceutist  to  render 
the  inducement  to  study  and  intellectual  culture  strong,  to  his  apprentices. 
The  increase  of  knowledge  reacts  in  his  favor;  they  are  better  satisfied 
with  the  necessary  but  onerous  confinement  they  are  subjected  to,  and  they 
are  less  disposed  to  devote  their  leisure  hours  to  the  pernicious  literature 
of  the  day  or  the  sensual  enjoyments  too  freely  attainable  in  a  large  city, 
and  which  have  led  many  promising  lads  and  young  men  from  the  path 
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of  rectitude,  and  plunged  them  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  based  on 
means  dishonestly  obtained  from  their  employers.  In  so  speaking,  we 
know  that  it  is  the  truth.  We  have  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  young 
and  rising  members  of  the  pharmaceutical  body  ;  we  understand  their  diffi- 
culties and  trials,  imaginary  and  real;  and  we  would  encourage  them  to 
aim  at  a  high  standard  of  qualifications,  and  let  no  ordinary  impediment, 
or  short-lived  temptation,  prevent  them  from  attaining  to  it.  They  will 
find  the  character  thus  gained  a  more  substantial  and  valuable  capital,  when 
they  arrive  at  manhood,  than  twice  the  amount  necessary  to  stock  a  store. 
With  such  qualifications,  young  men  find  no  difficulty  in  gettingsituations, 
in  which  we  frequently  see  tliem  advanced  till  they  become  the  principals." 


Pkyso- Medical  Reform  Practice. — It  is  very  amusing  to  read  the  formulae, 
for  curing  disease,  of  this  sect  of  "  reformers  in  medical  practice.''  In  a  late 
number  of  one  of  their  Journals,  may  be  found  the  remedies  necessary  to 
cure  a  dysentery,  and  the  reader  can  judge  of  the  rationale  of  such  treat- 
ment, provided  the  diagnosis  in  the  case  alluded  to,  be  correct.  It  is 
copied  verbatim,  the  directions,  only,  for  preparing  the  medicines,  being 
omitted.  R.  Rhubarb,  leptandria,  podophyllum.  This  to  move  the  bow- 
els. Then  follows  a  syrup  to  be  made  of  the  following: — R.  Mentha 
virid.,  plantago  major,  polyganum  punctatum,  geranium  maculatum,  rhus 
glabrum,  four  gallons  of  water,  sugar,  brandy,  mix  and  make  a  syrup.  R. 
Apocynum  androsemifolium,  populus  tremuloides,  sanguinaria  canadensis, 
green  lobelia.  R.  Tinct.  guaiacum,  gum  arabic,  comfrey  root,  hot  water. 
R.  Oil  of  camphor,  cold  wet  bandaq-e.  R.  Extracts  of  podophyllum,  lep- 
tandria, macrotis  and  blood-root.  This  produces  gTee7i,  black  and  yellow 
stools.  R.  Myrica  cerifera,  cypripedium  pubescens,  hydrastis  canadensis, 
berberris  vulgaris,  populus  tremuloides,  comptonia  asplenifolia,  geranium 
maculatum,  water,  sugar,  brandy.  R.  Lobelia,  ipecac,  soda,  flax  seed, 
slippery  elm,  marshmallows.  All  of  the  foregoing  articles  are  to  be  given 
to  the  patient  in  course,  until  convalescence  takes  place,  which  it  is  said  will 
never  fail  to  occur,  if  the  medicines  ave  faithfully  given,  and  the  directions 
followed  ! 


Physicians'  Prescription  Paper. — Drs.  Philbrick  &  Trafton,  Chemists 
and  Physicians'  Druggists,  160  Washington  street,  have  lately  got  up  a 
very  neat  and  convenient  blank,  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  writing  their 
prescriptions.  To  the  physician  who  is  methodical,  and  has  a  desire  for 
neatness  in  his  prescriptions,  it  will  prove  very  acceptable,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  properly  appreciated.  Messrs.  Philbrick  &  Trafton,  being  regularly 
educated  physicians,  know  well  the  wants  of  the  profession,  and  we  can 
assure  our  medical  friends  that  any  orders  for  medicines  entrusted  to  them 
will  be  faithfully  attended  to. 


American  Vegetarian  Society. — This  august  society  held  a  meeting 
last  month  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  president  of  the  society.  After  the 
business  of  the  meeting  was  attended  to,  a  banquet  of  vegetable  substances 
was  served  up  in  a  style  that  made  glad  the  hearts  of  all  who  hate  flesh. 
Speeches  and  sentiments  followed,  and  the  assemblage  parted,  much  vviser 
and  purer,  it  is  presumed,  than  when  it  assembled. 
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Boston  Dispensary. — At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  tlie  contributors  to 
the  Boston  Dispensary,  the  followini^-  officers  were  chosen  for  the  year. 
Managers — Samuel  May,  N.  L.  Frothingham,  Pliny  Cutler,  J.  H.  Foster, 
U.  Crocker,  E.  Chadwick,  N.  H.  Emmons,  S.  Bradlee,  J.  H.  Wolcott, 
F.  Parkman,  G.  H.  Knhn,  William  Dehon.  Treasurer ,0^  ■  T.  Bigelow. 
Secretary,  W,  Dehon.  ConsiiUrng  physicians,  S.  D.  Townsend.  M.D.,  Jacob 
Bigelow,  M.D.  Visiting  Physicians — Dr.  Robert  Geer,  Sigourney  pluce, 
Wards  1  and  3  ;  Dr.  Edward  B.  MoOre,  133  Hanover  street,  Ward  2;  Dr. 
Francis  Mirmt,  120  Charles  street  (south  division)  Wards  4,  5,  6  ;  Dr. 
Franklin  F.  Patch,  30  Green  street  (north  division)  Wards  4,5,6;  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Williams,  10  Essex  street,  Ward  7  ;  Dr.  James  W.  Sliarkey, 
Federal  street.  Ward  S;  Dr.  E.  A.  W.  Harlow,  97  Essex  street.  Ward  9  ; 
Dr.  E.  T.  Eastman,  85  Bedford  street,  Ward  10;  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  20 
KingsU)n  street,  Wai'd  11;  Dr.  W.  B.  Morris,  Ward  12;  Dr.  M.  B.  Leon- 
ard, East  Boston. 


Medical  Miscellany. — There  is  a  man  living  in  Tennessee,  who  is  in  his  122(1 
year,  enjoying  most  excellent  health.  He  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  emigrated 
to  this  country  100  years  since. — We  find  in  one  of  the  Journals,  an  artice  on  the 
art  of  coughing.  It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  give  the  tactics  in  ours. — The  phy- 
sicians have  examined  the  bodies  of  the  eighteen  persons  who  died  so  suddenly  at 
Kalamazoo,  and  finding  no  poison  in  their  stomachs,  have  come  to  ttie  conclusion 
that  tiie  disease  was  the  cholera. — Jenny  Lind  gave  SoOO,  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  one  of  her  concerts  in  Boston,  to  the  Charitable  Orthopedic  Institution  of  this 
city.  Such  acts  of  benevolence,  by  a  sti anger,  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
notice. — Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  late  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  Emeritus  Professor  of  Operative 
Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  College  of  Physiciansand  Surgeons  of  New 
York. — The  treatment  of  cancer  by  refrigeration  is  receiving  attention  in  London. — 
The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  have  adopted  unanimously  two  memorials, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  respec- 
tively, requesting  the  dismission  of  the  present  Examiner  of  Spurious  Drugs 
and  Adulterated  Medicines  for  the  port  of  New  York,  on  account  of  inefficiency 
and  unlitness  for  the  oliice. — Dr.  Cotiran,  mentioned  in  last  week's  Journal  as  in- 
dicted in  Maine  for  manslaughter,  has  been  acquitted,  the  evidence  not  being 
sufficient  to  make  out  a  case. — Dr.  Bureauil  Riofiey  died  lately  in  California. 


To  Correspondents. — Some  account  of  the  late  remarkatile  cases  of  cholera  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  from  Dr.  Mack,  came  too  late  for  insertion  this  week. — The  following  papers  have  also 
been  received;  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases  at  Bnlasore,  India,  hy  Dr.  Bacheler;  Muriate  of 
Opium — Dr.  Doe  ;  A  Peculiar  Effect  of  Ether — Dr.  Sisson  ;  Homoeopathy — Dr.  Colegrove. 


Married,— In  this  city,  .1.  P.  Maynard,  M.D.,  of  Newton,  to  Miss  Caroline  E.  Fales,  of 
Wrenlliam.— At  North  Andover,  Mass.,  John  C.  Dallon,  M.D.,  of  Lowell,  to  Miss  Lydia  Phillips, 
of  Andover. — At  New  Haven,  Ct.,  George  FI.  Rodgers,  M.D.,  of  Colchester,  to  Miss  Eliza  A. 
Terrell,  of  New  Haven. — At  Norfolk,  Ct.,  Henry  Martin  Knight,  M.D.,  of  Stafford  Springs,  to 
Miss  Mary  F.  Phelps,  of  Norfolk. 


Died, — Much  lamented,  at  Moira,  N.  Y.,  Dana  H.  Stevens,  M.D.,  aged  38  years. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Oct,  19,  60. — Males,  28 — females,  32' 
Apoplexy,  2 — disease  of  the  bowels,  2 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — burn.  1 — congestion,  I  — 
— consumption,  9 — coHvulsions,  3 — cancer,  1 — croup,  1 — d^'sentery,  G — diarrhoea,  1 — dropsy,  1  — 
dropsy  of  the  brain,  4 — fever,  1 — lung  fever,  4 — brain  fever,  1 — fracture  of  the  skull,  1 — hooping 
cough,  1 — infantile  diseases,  G — inflammation  of  the  lungs  1 — marasmus,  1 — measles,  1 — old  age, 
2 — palsy,  1 — puerperal,  1 — suicide,  1 — teething,  3 — disease  of  the  throat,  1 — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  2G — between  5  and  20  years,  !) — lietween  20  and  40  years,  13 — between  40 
and  60  years,  5 — over  GO  years,  7.    Americans,  28  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  32. 
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Vaccinafion. — Dr.  \V.  H.  Anderson  having  read,  before  the  Mobile  Me- 
dical Society,  a  very  interesting  paper  on  vaccination,  Dr.  Fearn  observed 
that  it  brought  to  his  mind  a  very  interesting  experiment  that  he  v^^as  wit- 
ness to  in  Mobile  some  years  ago.  Twenty  persons  in  one  family  were 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox.  In  thirty  hours  after  the  first  ex- 
posure they  were  all  inoculated  from  the  person  ill  with  the  disease.  The 
day  after  the  inoculation,  and  two  days  after  the  first  exposure,  they  were 
all  vaccinated.  The  vaccine  took  in  every  instance.  After  the  vaccine 
pustule  run  through  its  usual  course,  and  declined,  the  inoculated  pustule 
rose,  dried  prematurely,  and'fell  olf.  Not  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  expe- 
riments had  smallpox.  Dr.  Fearn  explaine(l,  that  these  facts  were  ob- 
served under  the  following  circumstances.  The  head  of  a  family  being 
attacked  with  the  smallpox,  the  children  and  other  members  of  the  family 
were  necessarily  exposed  to  it.  No  vaccine  matter  could  that  day  be  pro- 
cured, and  it  was  thought  better  to  inoculate  all  who  were  exposed  to  the 
contagion  than  have  them  take  the  disease  in  the  natural  way.  The  day 
after  they  were  inoculated,  some  vaccine  virus  was  procured  from  New 
Orleans*,  and  the  result  of  its  use  was  as  above  stated. — New  Orleans  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 


TJnicersity  of  Louisiana  ( Medical  Departmetit ). — In  our  July  publica- 
tion, we  copied  the  act  passed  by  the  late  Legislature,  appropriating  $25,000 
for  the  purchase  of  an  Anatomical  Museum,  chemical  apparatus,  speci- 
mens of  Materia  Medica,  &;c.,  for  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana.  Early  this  summer,  the  Medical  Faculty  appointed 
Professors  Cenas  and  Wedderburn  to  visit  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  objects  of  the  act;  they  sailed  sometime  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  after  inspecting  the  museums  of  London  and  Paris,  left  for 
Italy,  where  they  expect  to  purchase  some  splendid  preparations  for  the 
museum  of  our  University.  With  such  a  collection  for  the  illustration  of 
medical  science,  as  Professors  C.  and  W.  will  bring  with  them  on  their 
return  in  the  fall,  the  University  of  Louisiana  will  present  to  the  medical 
student  facilities  and  opportunities  for  the  study  of  medicine,  which  have 
been  rarely  equalled,  and  never  excelled  by  any  institution  of  the  kind  in 
this  country. — lb. 


Jarvis's  Adjuster. — An  instrument,  under  this  name,  for  adjusting  frac- 
tures and  reducing  dislocations,  has  been  before  the  profession  for  some 
years,  but  it  has  not  received  the  attention  its  merits  deserve.  It  enjoys 
the  confidence,  and  has  received  the  approbation  of  a  number  of  eminent 
surgeons,  among  whom  stands  Professor  Mott.  We  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  instrument,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  as 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  and  we  feel  sure  that  a 
correct  understanding  of  its  merits,  and  the  use  of  its  powers,  would  do 
much  toward  stopping  those  suits  for  mal-practice,  that  are  so  annoying  to 
surgeons,  and  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is 
time  that  some  means  were  adopted  for  this  object.  The  statistics  of  Pro- 
fessor Hamiltoi),  and  the  quotation  we  made  from  Maclise,  on  the  develop- 
ments of  broken  bones  in  Dupuytren's  Museum,  are  not  very  creditable  to 
modern  surgery,  and  such  things  could  not  exist  under  the  regulations  of 
good  surgery. —  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surg. 
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CASES  OF  CHOLERA  AT  KALAMAZOO. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  month  (October)  a  conapany  of  Hol- 
land en:iigrants  arrived  in  this  place  and  put  up  at  the  Exchange  Hotel. 
On  their  arrival  here,  they  were  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
with  the  exception  of  one  little  girl,  who  had  the  dysentery.  From  their 
statements  it  seems  that  there  had  been  no  sickness  amongst  them,  during 
their  journey,  nor  amongst  the  passengers  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated upon  the  route.  On  the  2d,  they  left  the  Hotel  and  moved  into 
a  house  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  On  the  3d,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, a  man  about  28,  was  taken  with  vomiting  and  purging  of  an  offen- 
sive watery  fluid,  accompanied  with  cramping,  and  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, blueness  of  the  surface,  with  cold  clammy  sweats,  a  rapidly 
failing  pulse,  extreme  nervous  prostration,  anxiety  and  oppression  of  the 
chest,  with  a  painful  burning  sensation  between  the  scrobiculis  cordis 
and  the  umbilicus  ;  a  coldness  of  the  tongue,  and  rawness  of  the  ex- 
pired air,  with  rapidly-increasing  prostration,  followed  in  twelve  hours  by 
death.  About  the  same  time  a  girl,  set.  J3,  was  taken  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  died  a  few  hours  later.  During  the  night  of  the  3d,  four  of  the 
boarders  at  the  Exchange,  all  citizens  of  the  place,  were  taken  with 
vomiting,  purging,  cramping,  and  other  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the 
two  emigrants,  and  in  about  twelve  hours  they  all  died.  On  the  4th, 
two  others  of  the  boarders  were  also  taken  and  died — one  in  nine,  the 
other  in  eleven  hours.  The  greatest  degree  of  excitement  and  alarm 
now  prevailed  throughout  the  community.  The  supposition  of  acci- 
dental poisoning  generally  prevailed.  A  coroner's  jury  was  summoned, 
and  the  physicians  were  ordered  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died.    This  was  done  on  the  5th. 

The  appearances  in  every  case  examined  were  as  follows.  A  pale- 
ness and  exsanguination  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ; 
engorgement  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  larger  bloodves- 
sels, with  thick  ropy  blood  ;  distension  of  the  gall-bladder  with  black 
tarry  bile  ;  a  perfectly  empty  and  collapsed  bladder,  and  a  dried  and 
shrivelled  appearance  of  the  kidneys.  The  stomach  and  bowels  con- 
tained a  considerable  quantity  of  watery  fluid,  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  ejected  before  death.  The  most  rigid  chemical  analysis  failed  to 
13 
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detect  in  the  contents  of  the  stonnach  or  in  any  of  its  tissues,  the  slightest 
trace  of  poison. 

Meanwhile,  durini;  the  pending  of  the  examination  by  the  coroner's 
jury,  two  other  cases,  of  a  precisely  similar  character  with  the  ones  pre- 
viously detailed,  occurred  in  a  house  immediately  back  of  the  one  into 
which  the  emigrant  families  had  removed.  Both  of  these  cases  (a  man 
about  50,  and  his  daughter  about  16)  pioved  fatal  in  less  than  ten  hours. 
Neither  of  these  persons  had  ever  been  at  the  Exchange,  nor  had  they 
been  connected  in  any  other  way  than  by  proximity  with  the  Holland 
emigrants.  Al)out  9  o'clock  on  the  mortiing  of  the  6th,  a  young  man 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  M.,  next  adjoining  the  one  in  which  the  eniigrants 
were  living,  was  also  taken  in  the  same  manner  with  the  otheis.  He 
had  been  boarding  at  the  Exchange  up  to  the  time  when  the  first 
cases  occurrefl,  immediately  after  which  he  left  in  great  alarm.  For 
twenty-foui-  hours  previous  to  his  attack,  he  complained  of  a  slight  diar- 
rhoea, but  considering  it  as  trifling  he  neglected  to  use  any  means  for  its 
arrest.  About  10  o'cloek,  I  was  called  to  see  him.  1  found  him 
vomiting  and  purging.  The  evacuations  were  of  a  rice-water  appear- 
ance, and  so  profuse  as  to  completely  deluge  the  room,  presentinij  the 
appearance  of  water  liaving  been  violently  dashed  over  the  floor.  There 
was  a  complete  arr^jst  of  the  urinary  secretion.  The  tongue  was  moist 
and  cold,  with  a  whiiish  color;  his  breath  was  raw  and  chilly;  there 
was  constant  and  extreme  thirst,  with  a  burning  sensation  about  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse  ;  pale,  wan  features  ;  sunken  eyes,  with 
a  livid  circle  surrounding  them  ;  coldness  and  blueness  of  the  surface, 
with  clammy  sweats  ;  corrugation  of  the  hands,  the  palms  appearing  as 
though  long  soaked  in  cold  water;  and  spasms  and  crampings  of  the 
legs,  occasionally  extending  to  the  abdominal  and  pectoral  muscles. 
He  was  highly  sensitive  to  all  external  applications,  and  was  in  the  fuH 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties.  He  expressed  no  fear,  called  for  no- 
thing but  water,  and  seemed  wholly  careless  of  or  insensible  to  his  ex- 
treme danger.  He  died  at  8,  P.  M.,  and  for  more  than  an  hoiu'  thereaf- 
ter his  body  had  to  be  held  upon  the  couch,  so  violent  weie  the  spas- 
modic twitchings  of  the  muscles.  The  surface,  whici]  at  the  time  of 
death  was  of  a  dark-blue  color,  gradually  resumed  its  natural  appearanre. 

On  this  day,  the  6th,  two  more  cases  appeared  in  the  emigrant  fami- 
lies. One  of  them  died  in  twenty-hours,  the  other  lived  five  days,  dy- 
ing ultimately  of  compression  of  the  brain.  On  the  7th  and  8lh,  two 
cases  Occurred  in  a  resident  German  family,  living  in  the  front  part  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  Hollanders.  One  of  them  died  in  six  hours, 
the  other  recovered.  From  this  time  up  to  the  14lh,  seven  more  cases 
occurred,  all  confined  to  the  emigrants.  Two  of  them  died,  the  others 
were  saved.  The  symptoms  and  general  appearances  in  all  of  these 
cases  were  so  precisely  similar  to  those  already  described,  that  a  detail 
of  each  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  No  further  attacks  fiom 
this  disease  took  place  after  this  time,  nor  were  there  any  evident  in- 
dications throughout  the  community  of  any  generally-prevailing  influence 
affecting  others  with  symptoms  in  any  way  analogous  to  those  manifested 
in  these  cases.    1  should  here,  however,  mention  that  a  gentleman,  who 
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stopped  with  his  Aimily  at  the  Exchnr)ge  over  nliiht  on  the  2(1,  went 
home  (;iboLit  thiity-five  n)iles  from  tliis  place)  on  the  Od,  was  taken 
durinfr  the  nii^ht  with  vomitiiijj;,  pnrginu:,  c^al^1pin^^  fee.,  and  died  before 
moining.  His  wife  and  ehik],  who  sat  with  Wnn  at  the  Hotel  table,  were 
not  atFected. 

The  whole  history  of  this  matter  is  most  mysterious  and  nnaccounta- 
ble.  Of  the  eight  persons  who  within  the  first  twelve  hours  fell  victims 
to  this  feaiful  visitation,  seven  were  men  between  the  n^j^es  of  25  and 
40,  industrious,  temperate  and  healthy.  Six,  who  were  boarders  at  the 
Exchange,  were  mechanics,  and  v^'ere  at  the  house  only  at  meal  time  and 
during  the  night.  Not  a  member  of  the  Aimily,  nor  one  of  the  persons 
constantly  about  the  Hotel,  was  aftected  ;  and  amongst  all  of  the  comers 
and  goers,  but  one  was  taken.  Four  persons  were  taken  (three  of  whom 
died)  who  had  never  been  at  the  Hotel,  and  whose  only  possible  expo- 
sure must  have  been  from  theif  proximity  to  the  house  into  which  the 
Hollanders  had  removed  ;  and  yet  many  others  were  living  as  near, 
some  nearer,  and  still  escaped.  The  young  man,  whose  case  I  have  de- 
scribed in  detail,  although  a  boarder  at  the  Exchange,  was  not  taken 
until  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  there  ;  which  fact,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  violent  and  sudden  fatality  of  his  attack,  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  died  from  the  effects  of  poison  taken  at  that  house. 
These  facts,  together  with  the  characteristic  symplonis  of  the  cases, 
compelled  me  to  testify,  before  the  coroner's  jury,  that  J  knew  of  no- 
thing else,  that  this  disease  could  be,  but  the  Asiatic  cholera.  That 
my  first  impression,  in  common  with  most  others,  had  been  that  the  per- 
sons who  died  at  the  Exchange  were  poisoned  ;  but  that  the  occurrence 
of  subsequent  similar  cases,  affording  better  opportunities  for  observation, 
had  satisfied  me  in  reference  to  the  identity  of  the  symptoms  with  those 
of  the  cholera  ;  that  the  post-mortem  appearances  were  equally  identi- 
cal— while  the  negative  proof  derived  from  not  detecting,  by  chemical 
analysis,  any  poisonous  agent,  completed  the  evidence  from  which  I  had 
arrived  at  this  conclusion.  In  this  opinion  the  members  of  the  profession 
here  very  generally  coincided.  Not  so,  however,  with  many  of  the  ivise 
ones  amongst  the  community,  who  still,  to  the  great  injury  of  those  who 
are  implicated  by  such  a  supposition,  declare  iheir  conviction  that  all 
of  these  persons  came  to  their  deaths  in  consequence  of  some  poisonous 
article,  paitaken  of  by  them,  in  their  food  or  drink,  at  the  Exchange 
Hotel.  The  coroner's  jury  very  wisely  decided  "  that  these  individuals 
came  to  their  death  from  the  effects  of  some  virulent  disease,  the  cause 
of  which  is  to  this  jury  unknown."  A.  VV.  Mack,  M.D. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  October,  1850. 


DR.  NICOL'S  "MURIATE  OF  OPIUM." 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

It  may  be  rendering  a  service  to  many  of  the  profession  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  article  179  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  Part  XVII.,  in  which 
Dr.  Nicol  has  given  his  method  of  preparing  a  solution  of  opium  in  wa- 
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ler  and  inuiiatic  acid.    It  Is  an  excellent  preparation,  beini^  nearly  or 
cpiite  equal  to  McMunn's  Elixir,  in  every  respect,  as  an  anodyne.    It  is 
also  riKich  cheaper  tlian  the  elixir,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  state- 
ment.   If  we  estimate  the  costs  of  the  two  preparations,  we  find  that 
twenty  ounces  of  the  muriate  of  opium  costs  the  value  of  one  ounce 
of  opium,  and  the  same  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  which  cannot  ex- 
ceed thirty  cents  ;  while  the  same  quantity  of  the  elixir,  or  IJ  dozen 
bottles,  of  one  ounce  each,  would  cost,  at  two  dollars  per  dozen,  three 
dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  about  three  dollars 
in  favor  of  Dr.  Nicol's  preparation.    The  muriate  is  even  less  expensive 
than  the  tincture  of  opium,  and  is  far  better  for  all  common  purposes  of 
an  opiate,  when  astringency  is  not  the  particular  effect  desired.  Again, 
I  prefer  the  preparation  of  Dr.  Nicol  to  the  above-named  elixir,  from  the 
fact  that  the  latter  preparation  is  a  nostrum — the  formula  for  making  it, 
so  far  as  I  know,  having  never  been  published.    1  used  M'Munn's  Elixir 
for  several  years,  and  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  opiate — superior  to 
anything  I  then  knew  for  an  opiate,  in  all  cases  where  astringency  was 
not  needed.    I  have,  for  abotit  two  years,  used  Dr.  Nicol's  preparation 
also  in  my  practice,  and  I  cheerfully  concur  with  him  in  saying,  that  it 
is  preferable  "  to  the  tincture,  wine  or  powder  of  opium,  and  also  to  the 
muriate  and  acetate  of  morphia  " — and  with  the  exception  of  the  above- 
named  elixir,  it  is  preferable,  "  in  fact,  to  any  other  preparation  of 
opium." 

This  preparation  is  made  according  to  the  following  formula — Take 
of  the  best  powdered  opium,  g  j.  ;  muriatic  acid,  §j.  ;  distilled  water, 
§  XX.     Mix.    Shake  this  mixture  very  frequently  every  day  during 
fourteen  days,  then  strain  and  filter.    The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  forty 
drops,  according  to  circumstances.  J.  Doe. 

Cabot,  Vl,  Oct.  10,  1850. 


HOMCEOPATHY. 

BY  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D.,  SARDINIA,  N.  Y. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

One  of  the  most  splendid  nonentities  commended  to  the  friendship  of  an 
intelligent  public,  is  homceopaihy.  It  is  a  system  in  whose  contrivance 
is  embodied  the  quintescence  of  a  Lilliputian  ingenuity,  and  which  from 
its  minuteness,  its  flexibility  and  novelty,  has  extorted  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  admirable  fallacy.  It  involves  an  element  of  such  a  muslin 
exquisiteness,  is  so  elegantly  elaborated,  and  is  susceptible  of  such  a  bril- 
liant and  interminable  attenuation,  that  it  easily  bewitches  the  mind  whose 
favorite  sustenance  is  a  thing  of  delicacy,  or  in  which  is  inheient  an  at- 
tribute of  variableness.  In  fact,  to  a  man  of  common  sense  and  solid 
intelligence,  it  wears  a  transient  air  of  plausibility  on  a  superficial  view, 
but  from  the  very  versatility  of  its  fascination,  is  doomed  to  an  uncondi- 
tional condemnation. 

It  must  therefore  be  confessed  to  be  a  very  superior  refinement  of 
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pliilosopliy,  or  rejected  as  a  very  contemptible  subterfuge  of  pretension. 
It  IS  either  a  very  mjisterly  mystery,  or  a  very  ludicrous  fiction.  It  must 
elicit  reverence  or  ridicule.  It  cannot  sustain  comparison  with  the  oc- 
tual  philosophy  of  Hippocrates,  which  is  predicated  on  the  homely  de- 
ductions oi  experience,  for  its  interpretation  is  too  subtle,  or  too  aerial. 
You  cannot  master  it  with  ordinary  appliances,  for  it  does  not  allow  the 
availability  of  common  analo^ries.  It  lias  itself  a  constitution  so  original 
so  unusual  and  isolated,  that  its  analysis  is  either  an  impossibility  or  an 
absurdity,  ft  is  either  an  impu! verizable  mineral,  proof  against  blows  or 
an  impalpable  fog.  ' 

Now,  there  is  no  ecstacy  of  enthusiasm,  disinterestedness  of  fidelity 
or  mgenuity  of  apology,  which  can  redeem  this  affiliated  scheme  from 
oblivion.  It  IS  thoroughly  transparent  and  destructible.  The  more 
fondly  It  IS  bolstered,  and  the  more  nicely  embellished,  the  more  inevi- 
table and  rapid  its  ruin. 

Let  us  enumerate  the  reasons  of  its  ephemeral  success.    First,  may  be 
indicated,  its  novelti/.    An  ingredient  in  American  composition  liardly 
surpassed  m  the  universality  of  its  inheritance,  is  a  relish  for  something 
new.    Ihis  is  a  trait  enlivened  to  a  passion— a  passion  amplified  to  greet 
j  diness.    A  conservative  jealousy  of  any  infringement  of  recognized  and 
rational  truth,  however,  retains  from  an  extravagance  of  devotion  to  fan 
,  tasies,  the  mass  of  the  people.    And  therefore  such  an  unmingled  fal- 
lacy  as  homoeopathy  is  embraced  only  by  a  small  minority.    Second  its 
faahty.    By  this  is  meant,  certainly,  the  abolition  of  those  unpalatable 
properties  in  medicinal  preparations,  between  which  and  the  gustatory 
fastidiousness  of  some,  there  is  an  insuperable  incompatibility  ;  and  the 
rejection  of  allopathic  severities,  as  abominations.    In  place  of' these  are 
amiably  substituted  the  most  polished  and  seductive  infinitudes  such  as 
microscopic  boluses  and  platitudinous  solutions.    These  are  crravely  per- 
haps heroically  heralded  as  magical  antagonists  of  disease,  and"  harmonious 
with  the  recuperative  energy  of  life.    They  are  administered  as  pos- 
sessing virtues  as  sublime  as  the  vehicles  are  infinitesimal.    There  is  a 
new  devolopment  of  subjection  of  maladies  and  physical  perversions,  to 
the  agency  of  an  incomprehensible  nothingness  !    O,  immaculate  Hahne- 
rnann  '    •  •  rj;o^;..i^^  t    nm.!  _i  .1  ,  . 


O,  profound  disciples  !  Third,  the  great  real  virtue  of  homoeo- 
pathy,  which  IS  absolute  non-intervention.  This  is  a  positive,  practical 
undisguisable  truth.  Lilliputian  .feulapii  may  prevaricate  and  extenu-' 
ate,  but  in  vain.  There  is  no  virtue  in  the  system,  not  havincr  this  di- 
rectly at  the  foundation.  All  the  activity  of  hom«jeopathic  treatment, 
not  allopathy  in  disguise,  is  absolute  idleness.  You  Hahnemannic  ma^i 
may  caress  your  patients'  credulousness  with  hyper-attenuated  infinitiel 
but  your  only  rational  excellence  is  your  abstinence.  Divested  of  the 
drapery  of  pretence  or  ultraism,  your  system  is  simply  non-interference. 
But  whatever  glory  is  distinctively  yours,  lies  in  your  recognition  of  the 
vis  medicatrix  nature,"  as  competent  to  abolish  disease,  without  any 
auxiliary  appliances  whatever.  So  far  as  you  have  contributed  to  mode- 
rate the  administration  of  sensible  remedies,  or,  in  other  words,  to  restrain 
that  reprehensible  heroism  which  has  occasionally  characterized  allopa- 
thic practice,  you  are  entitled  to  commendation.    Many  errors  have  oc- 
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ciMT'-d  in  tlio  o;),-!ralinn  (  i  I  hat  sy-leni,  w  hicli  you  profess  to  (ieprecate 
and  U)  lia\e  siu'pas'^od.  Some  ofthesc  were  errors  of  misfortune,  which  can 
never  he  s.  pirable  fioih  the  exi'-tcnce  of  human  iiiBrmity — errors  o(  diai;- 
no^i^.  errois  ol" judiiinciii,  in  mcdlr.inal  adaptation,  (M'rors  even  ol" inattention 
Otliers  have  been  errors  of  presumption,  ol'  ignoiance,  of  extravagance,  aii' 
of  pretence.    But  these  aie  exceptions  and  incidental  items,  from  whici 
you  are  no  more  exempt,  while  the  grand  point  of  distinction  between 
hoiuoeopalliy  and  its  opposite  is  leally  the  same  as  that  between  absti- 
nence and  action — a  distinction  vital  and  absolute.    This  pre-supposes 
the  futility  of  that  rhetoric  with  which  you  assume  to  dignify  your  insub- 
stantial fabric  to  the  raid<  of  science. 

Homoeopathy  is  an  um-edeetnable  vagary,  which  must  speedily  find  ex- 
tinction, it  is  an  erratic  ebullition,  which  the  sweetest  sophistry  cannot 
prolong.  The  sooner  it  is  abandoned  tlie  better,  unless  it  is  denuded  of 
infinitudes,  and  openly  promulgated  as  the  doctrine  of  non-interference 
with  the  resistance  of  vitality  to  dissolution.  Let  it  array  itself  under  this 
representation,  and  it  approaches  far  more  nearly  to  respectability.  If  it 
be  not  ridiculous  to  dignify^  your  atomist  in  medicine  as  a  Hercules,  or 
feed  an  intense  inflammation  with  "  similia  similibus"  firebrands,  even 
in  the  transient  currency  of  sparks,  then,  by  some  approximation  to  analo- 
gy, it  is  laudable  to  abandon  the  abundance  ol"  the  year,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  hunger,  for  vegetable  molecule,  and  combat  a  metropolitan  con- 
flagration with  torches.  There  is  but  one  hopeful  resort  for  the  homoeo- 
pathic fraternity,  who  are  ambitious  as  the  propagandists  of  a  microscopic 
modernism,  atid  this  is  unconditional  abjuration,  or  the  sacrifice  of  even  a 
pardonable  hypocrisy  to  the  persuasion  of  common  sense. 

Sardinia,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  1850. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER  ON  THE  CATAMENIA. 
iConimuaicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

A  FEW  days  since,  two  young  married  ladies  called  on  me  while  I  was 
in  the  act  of  administering  ether  by  inhalation,  previously  to  extracting  a 
tooth,  and  requested  me  to  administer  some  of  the  same  to  them.  I  did 
so,  but  not  to  the  full  extent  of  narcotism.  A  few  days  subsequently  one 
of  them  informed  me  that  they  both  had  a  flow  of  thecatamenia  next  day, 
anticipating  the  usual  period  more  than  a  week.  Another  female  remarked 
^  that  the  same  thing  had  occurred  to  her.  If  this  anaesthetic  agent  has 
such  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  uterus,  which,  however,  is  to  be  con- 
firmed by  observation  and  repeated  experiment,  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
remedy  in  many  cases  of  obstruction  of  that  salutary  discharge.  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  subject  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  I  am  induced  to  communicate  this  for  publication  in  your  valua- 
ble Journal,  if  you  shall  deem  it  worthy  of  such  notice,  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliciting  something  from  them  upon  the  subject,  than  fiorn  any 
desire  to  herald  a  fancied  discovery  in  therapeutics. 

fVestport,  Oct.  \9th,  1850.  B.  B.  Sisson. 
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MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  CASES  IN  INDIA. 

[Dr.  O.  R.  Bacheler,  medical  missionary  at  Balasore,  Hindostan,  in 
a  letter  recently  received,  states  that  a  copy  of  the  printed  Annual  Re- 
j)ort  of  the  medical  labors  of  the  mission  was  forwarded  to  the  Journal 
some  months  since,  and  kindly  adds  some  particulars  to  accompany  any 
notice  of  il  in  the  Journal.  The  Report  was  never  received  by  us  ; 
but  the  list  of  cases  and  remarks  in  his  letter  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves, at\d  are  given  below. — Dr.  B.  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a 
"  Medical  Guide,"  in  the  Bengallee  language,  prepared  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  "  Bengal  Association."  His  practice  has  been  extensive 
among  the  natives,  although  his  share  of  labor  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  mission  has  been  none  the  less  on  this  account,  and  no  appro- 
priation for  medicines  is  made  by  the  Society  who  employ  him.  We 
regret  to  learn  that  the  health  of  his  family  will  be  likely  soon  to  require 
their  return  home. — The  following  is  the  list  of  Dr.  Bacheler's  medical 
and  surgical  cases,  with  his  remarks  on  the  same : — ] 

Medical  patients,  -  _  _  _  -  -  1490 
Surgical      do.      -       -        -       --       --      -  725 


Medical. 

Fistula 

98 

Dyspepsia 

3  0 

Spiains 

74 

Cutaneous  diseases 

305 

Incised  wounds 

63 

Rheuuialism 

176 

Tumors  excised 

17 

Colic 

77 

Cataracts 

39 

Dysentery 

102 

Opacity  of  cornea 

43 

Cough 

95 

Sta|)hyloma 

12 

Fever 

125 

Pterygium 

10 

Cholera 

96 

Dropsy  (paracentesis 

Miscellaneous 

204— 

— 1490  abdominis) 

8 

Ligatures  on  arteries 

12 

Surgical. 

Dislocations 

3 

Ophthalmia 

100 

Fractures 

5 

Ulcers 

91 

Micellaneous 

150- 

-725 

Operations  under  the  influence  of  chloroform     -       -       -  10 

Remarks. — i.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal 
are  the  most  numerous.  I  think  this  arises  from  the  diet  of  the 
p(^ople  being  confined  to  vegetable  food.  Rice  is  the  great  article  of 
consumption.  The  stomach  is  crammed  with  it  twice  a-day,  and  it  is 
usually  discharged  in  a  half-digested  state.  This,  no  doubt,  tends  to 
weaken  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  induce  the  disease  in  question. 

2.  Fevers,  both  intermittent  and  remittent,  are  common  at  the  close  of 
i]ie  rains  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  cold  season.  They  yield  readily 
to  remedies  when  employed  in  season,  and  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  is 
very  small — not  more  than  two  ))er  cent.  The  fevers  of  Balasore  were 
formerly  considered  very  dangerous,  especially  among  Europeans.  Bleed- 
ing, leeches,  blisters,  tartar  emetic  and  calomel,  while  the  fever  continued, 
and  quinine  to  recruit  the  patient,  were  the  order  of  the  day.    It  is  not 
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necessary  to  say  that  in  most  severe  cases  the  patients  died.  Now,  a 
cathartic  in  the  first  instance,  followed  by  quinine  in  large  doses,  without 
regard  to  the  fever,  seldom  fails  to  effect  a  speedy  cure.  We  mnke  little 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  Qui- 
nine is  tfie  medicine  for  both. 

3.  Cholera  has  become  naturalized  in  India,  and  is  so  common  at  ])ar- 
ticular  seasons  that  it  excites  but  little  attention.  It  invariably  prevails 
during  the  hot  season,  i.  e.  from  April  till  June,  with  more  or  less  viru  - 
lence, according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  I  have  long  been  awan 
of  the  influence  of  electricity  on  cholera,  and  can  generally  tell  when  i: 
is  prevailing  in  the  town,  without  in(|uiry,  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
If  it  is  very  hot  and  dry,  without  the  usual  amount  of  thunder  shuuc!:^ 
we  invariably  calculate  that  it  will  rage  with  violence  ;  but  whenever  ;j 
shower  occurs,  with  vivid  lightnincj,  it  diminishes  at  once  or  ceases  en 
tirely  until  tlie  atmosphere  again  becomes  charged  with  electricity.  1 
also  prevails  more  or  less  among  the  pilgrims  returning  from  Jougci 
nath,  about  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July — the  conunencement  of  the 
rains.  For  a  few  days  after  the  great  Ruth  festival  they  pass  in  gieat 
numbers  on  their  way  honif^..  If  the  season  be  favorable,  they  suffer 
but  little  ;  but  when  the  rains  set  in  early,  the  roads  become  heavy,  the 
travelling  is  laborious,  and  they  suffer  from  want  of  proptT  food,  being 
wet  day  and  night,  and  often  sleeping  by  the  road-side  in  mud  and  rain, 
and  consequently  perish  by  thousands.  We  cannot  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  cholera  on  the  principle  of  electric  influence.  It  may  be 
induced  by  exposure,  improper  diet,  and  exhaustion,  in  any  locality.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  contagious  nature  of  cholera  here.  In  its  treat- 
ment the  great  object  is  to  relieve  the  immediate  symptoms.  I  have 
generally  used  laudanum,  ether  and  hartshorn  in  equal  (juantities,  given 
in  teaspoon ful  doses,  followed  by  calomel  as  occasion  requires.  When 
applied  in  season,  these  remedies  seldom  fail  of  effecting  a  speedy  cUre. 

4.  Of  the  thirty-nine  cases  of  cataract,  only  twelve  requiied  operations. 
In  its  incipient  state  I  have  found  calomel,  in  doses  of  one  grain  every 
second  day,  continued  for  a  month  or  more,  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

5.  We  have  continued  the  use  of  chloroform  in  severe  operations  w'wh 
the  most  perfect  success.  From  the  fatal  cases  that  have  occurred,  J  never 
administer  it  but  with  a  trembling  hand  ;  but  thus  far  I  have  never  no- 
ticed the  least  unpleasant  symptoms  following  its  use. 


REPORT  ON  ADULTERATED    DRUG.S,  MEDICINi:S,  CHEMICALS,  Ac. 

[From  the  third  volume  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,"  which  has  just  been  received,  we  copy  in  full  the  fol- 
lowing report,  as  one  likely  to  be  generally  inteiesting  to  our  readers, 
many  of  whom  will  perhaps  have  no  other  means  of  perusing  it.  It  is 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Robert  Huston,  of  Philadelphia.] 

The  Committee  on  "  Adulterations  and  Sophistications  of  Drugs, 
MedicineS;  Chemicals,  Sic,"  present  the  following  Report  : — 
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The  Resolution  of  the  Association  under  which  the  committee  is 
constiruted  instructs  the  members  to  "  note  all  the  facts  that  come  to 
their  knowledge,  with  regard  to  adulterations  and  sophistications  of 
drugs,  medicines,  chemicals,  &lc.,"  and  to  report  them  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Although  the  terms  ''drugs,"  ''chemicals,"  &ic.,  properly  compre- 
hend substances  used  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
the  object  of  the  Association,  it  is  presumed,  was  to  inquire  after  such 
merely  as  are  employed  for  therapeutic  purposes,  and  the  committee  have 
restricted  their  investigations  accordinfjlv. 

That  many  of  the  articles  used  as  medicines  ai^e  of  very  inferior 
(juality,  and  a  source  of  much  vexatious  diappointment  in  practice,  is  the 
physician's  daily  experience  ;  and  that  the  more  energetic  and  costly 
are  frequently  sophisticated,  no  one  doubts  ;  but  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  "/«c?5,"  propeily  avouched,  and  not  contained  in  publica- 
tions already  familiar  to  the  profession,  to  form  a  report  of  much  value, 
or  one  likely  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  Association,  has  not  been 
found  an  easy  task  by  those  to  whom  the  duty  has  been  assigned. 

In  appointing  so  large  a  committee,  composed  of  delegates  from  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  was  doubtless  expected  that  many  facts 
would  be  collected,  and  that  information  on  the  subjects  referred  would 
be  obtained,  from  every  part  of  the  country  ;  but  although  eight  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  members  of  the  committee  were  informed  of 
their  appointment,  and  their  active  co-operation  requested  by  the  chair- 
man, not  a  fourth  of  them  have  responded,  nor  have  one  half  of  the 
Slates  been  heard  from.  This  seeming  negligence  should  not  be  ascribed 
to  any  want  of  interest  in  the  subject,  or  disinclination  to  promote  the 
laudable  objects  of  the  Association,  but  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
investigation.  In  fact,  many  of  the  communications  received  by  the 
chairman  cotitain  little  else  than  expressions  of  this  kind. 

The  special  examiners  of  drugs  appointed  by  the  government,  when 
called  upon,  have  in  every  instance  manifested  a  zeal  and  readiness  in 
communicating  such  information  as  they  were  possessed  of,  highly  credit- 
able to  them  and  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  the  committee.  Al- 
though, in  some  instances,  dealers  in  drugs  have  shown  an  indisposition 
to  answer  questions,  or  in  any  way  promote  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, there  liave  been  many  iionorable  exceptions  among  them,  and  it  is 
to  these  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  what  we  know  of  domestic 
adulterations.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  less  assistance  has  been  de- 
rived from  that  source  than  was  anticipated.  They  who  fabricate  and 
vend  spurious  articles  are  cautious  not  to  criminate  themselves  ;  whilst 
iionest  dealers  know  but  little  of  the  trickeries  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  discreditable  business,  and  are  naturally  averse  to  embroiling  them- 
selves by  becoming  informers.  Nor  are  physicians,  as  a  general  rule, 
capable  of  giving  the  desired  information.  Although  often  disappointed 
in  the  effect  of  the  remedies  they  administer,  the  circumstances  which 
influence  these  results  are  too  numerous,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  such  failures  too  uncertain,  in  most  instances,  to  authorize  any  posi- 
tive deductions  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  articles  employed.    And,  with- 
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al,  comparatively  few  have  enjoyed  the  requisite  opportunities  for  be- 
conning  critically  acquainted  with  the  sensible  properties  of  drugs,  and 
still  fewer  are  sufficiently  skilled  in  analysis  to  be  able  to  detect  fraud 
in  their  composition. 

These  circumstances  will  account,  in  part,  for  the  limited  character 
of  this  report,  and  also  for  the  fact,  which  it  is  proper  should  be  stated, 
that  neaily  all  of  the  information  contained  in  it  is  derived  form  the  larger 
cities.  To  Drs.  Jackson  and  Bowditch,  of  Boston  ;  Reyburn  and  Johns- 
ton, of  St.  Louis;  Frost,  of  Charleston  ;  and  Upshur,  of  Norfolk,  espe- 
cially, the  Association  is  largely  indebted  for  their  zealous  eflTorts  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  inquiries.  It  is  a  stibject  of  regret,  however,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  most  of  their  reports  came  into  his  pos- 
session at  a  period  too  late  to  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  their  authors,  or 
to  ^the  subject. 

Tlie  information  obtained  by  the  committee  may  be  appropriately  con- 
sidered under  two  general  heads  ;  viz.,  First,  as  it  regards  foreign,  and 
second,  domestic  adulterations. 

1st.  Of  Adulterated  Drugs  imported  from  abroad. 

For  a  large  number  of  out  most  useful  medicines  we  are,  and  ever 
must  be,  indebted  to  foreign  countries.  Such  as  camphor,  Peruvian  bark, 
opium,  ipecacuanha,  columbo,  jalap,  rhubarb,  &lc.,  and,  until  within  a 
few  years  back,  nearly  all  our  cluMuicals  were  likewise  imported. 

Our  druggists  either  order  their  supplies  through  the  agents  of  parties 
residing  in  the  countries  where  they  are  produced,  or,  which  is  more 
generally  the  case,  purchase  thetTi  from  those  to  whom  they  are  consign- 
ed, the  greater  number  of  these  being  denizens  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
These  agents,  or  consignees,  are  mere  factors,  whose  business  it  is  to 
forward  orders,  and  dispose  of  whatever  is  sent  to  them  to  sell.  They 
seldom  have  much  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the  articles  that  pass 
through  their  lumds,  and  have  no  interest  beyond  the  commissions  they 
receive  for  their  negotiations.  So  long  as  the  market  in  this  country  was 
open  for  inferior  or  sophisticated  drugs',  it  was  the  interest  of  those 
abroad  to  send  hither  whatever  could  not  be  sold  at  home.  Hence,  pre- 
viously to  the  passage  of  the  law  for  the  inspection  of  drugs,  the  im- 
portations were  of  the  most  heterogeneous  character.  Good  and  bad, 
adulterated  and  pure,  separate  and  mixed,  according  to  the  interests  of 
dealers,  deluged  our  market  and  filled  our  shops. 

The  operation  of  this  law,  although  in  some  instances  productive  of 
inconvenience,  has  in  many  respects  been  beneficial. 

Importers  are  admonished  by  it  of  the  impropriety  of  trafficking  in 
adulterated  and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines,  as  well  as  discouraged  by 
the  forfeiture  it  works.  It  has  stamped  the  practice  with  the  seal  of 
public  condemnation,  and,  by  calling  attention  to  the  matter,  has  awak- 
ened a  wholesome  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  physicians  and  apothecaries, 
and  thus  improved  the  genera!  tone  of  feeling  on  the  subject.  The, 
American  market  is  no  longer  Hoocled  with  foreign  adulterated  medicines, 
and  even  tho^e  of  inferior  quality,  although  unadulterated,  are  in  a  great 
measure  excluded.    By  sliutting  out  all  such,  a  demand  has  sprung  up 
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for  prime  articles,  which  were  previously  unknown  in  our  drug  stores,  so 
that,  already,  a  sensible  improvement  is  perceptible. 

The  inconveniences  to  which  the  law  has  given  rise  relate  mainly  to 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  proceed  from  the  difference  in  views  and 
qualifications  of  the  officers  appointed  to  administer  it.  Thus,  articles, 
good  of  their  kind,  often  diH'er  in  their  relative  value  ;  and  the  modes 
of  ascertaining  their  value,  pursued  by  different  investigators,  may  differ 
so  much  as  to  cause  great  contrariety  in  results.  Peruvian  baik,  for  in- 
stance, which  will  yield  one  or  two  drachms  of  quinia  to  the  pound, 
may  be  deemed  sufficiently  good  to  be  passed  by  one  inspector,  and 
condemned  by  another,  because  it  does  not  contain  half  an  ounce. 
Opium,  the  product  of  the  same  soil  and  climate,  and  prepared  with  the 
same  care,  will  vary  greatly  in  the  per  centage  of  morphia  it  will  yield, 
in  different  seasons,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  water  contained  in 
it.  When  recently  made  from  the  poppy,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of 
water,  much  of  which  is  lost  when  kept  some  time,  although  unchanged 
in  other  respects.  The  article  varies,  too,  as  it  is  produced  in  ditfeient 
•countries,  from  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate — East  Indian  from 
European  ;  Turkish  from  Egyptian,  he. — and^  yet  each  of  these  may  be 
advantageously  imported  for  manufacturing  the  salts  of  morphia,  although 
not  suitable  for  galenical  preparations.  Now,  according  to  ihe  views  of 
different  inspectors,  one  variety  may  be  admitted  at  one  port  and  reject- 
ed at  another  ;  and  the  same  variety,  or  even  samples  of  the  same  par- 
cel, may  be  differently  disposed  of,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  accu- 
racy of  different  analysts.  In  fact,  the  argument  is  not  altogether  hypo- 
thetical. An  invoice,  condemned  at  one  poit  as  below  the  proper  stand- 
ard, after  being  sent  out  of  the  country,  has  been  re-imported  into  other 
districts,  and  passed  as  good.  Iodine,  not  sufficiently  purified  for  ordi- 
nary pharmaceutical  purposes,  may  be  well  adapted  for  manufacturing 
iodide  of  potassium  and  other  chemical  preparations,  in  consequence  of 
its  lower  price.    And  so  likewise  of  other  things. 

These  remarks  are  important  from  their  bearing  upon  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  chemical  remedies.  In  no 
part  of  the  world,  at  the  present  time,  are  the  various  chemicals  em- 
ployed in  medicine  prepared  of  better  quality  than  in  the  United  States  ; 
and,  when  we  consider  the  guarantee  we  have  for  their  purity  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  manufacturers  residing  among  us,  alive  to  their  reputation 
and  interested  in  exposing  and  putting  down  fraudulent  imitations  and 
adulterations,  no  im[>ediments  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of,  but  every 
encouragement  given  to,  our  home  manufacturers.  Some  n)odirication 
of  the  present  law,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  referred  to,  is  believed  to  be 
necessary  by  several  of  the  special  examiners,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  more  immediately  interested  will  be  able  to  procure  such 
changes,  either  in  the  terms  of  the  law  or  its  construction,  as  will  re- 
wove  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  without  interfering  with  the  humane 
objects  for  which  the  law  was  enacted. 

In  proof  of  the  salutary  operation  of  the  law  of  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  inspectors  for  the  ports  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York  and  Philadelphia  all  say  that  the  amount  of  impure  drugs, 
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and  those  of  inferior  quality,  which  has  come  under  tlieir  notice  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  is  far  less  than  during  the  preceding  year.  In 
a  letter  frotn  Dr.  Bailey,  special  examiner  for  the  port  of  New  York, 
dated  on  the  29th  ult.,  addressed  to  the  chairman,  he  says  : — "  Of  medi- 
cinal chemical  preparations,  the  quantity  condemned  (within  the  last  year) 
has  been  small^  The  present  law  seems  to  have  put  an  effectual  check 
to  the  importation  of  impure  and  spurious  articles  of  that  description. 
The  importation  of  impure  opium  has  greatly  fallen  off.  I  have  not 
condemned  one  quarter  the  quantity  during  the  past  twelve  months  that 
i  did  duiing  the  nine  months  previous  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
many  other  important  articles.  As  far  as  this  port  is  concerned,  the 
standard  of  drugs  has  been  materially  raised  by  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent drug  law.'''  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  other  large  im- 
porting cities. 

2d.  Of  Home  Adulteration. 

Being  protected,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  introduction  of  adul- 
terated medicines  from  abroad,  it  becomes  interesting  to  know  whether 
cupidity,  aided  by  science  and  the  characteristic  ingenuity  of  our  coun- 
trymen, will  not  soon  supply,  if  n«t  exceed,  the  abuses  from  former 
sources. 

The  attention  of  several  members  of  the  committee  has  been  particu- 
larly directed  to  this  subject,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  thus  far, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  increase,  but,  probably,  a  diminution,  in 
the  domestic  sophistication  of  drugs.  Certainly,  if  we  leave  out  those 
whose  chief  business  consists  in  the  scandalous  fabrication  and  sale  of 
nostrums,  adulterated  medicines  are  not  commonly  vended  in  our  large 
cities,  except  under  the  [)articuiar  circumstances  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

To  determine  this  point,  some  of  the  physicians  of  Boston  had  "  an 
analysis  made  by  a  competent  chemist  of  a  few  articles  purchased  from 
various  druggists  and  apothecaries  in  that  city.  Thirteen  speciiuens 
were  procured,  from,  1st,  the  wholesale  druggists  ;  2d,  the  superior 
apothecaries  ;  8d,  minor  apothecaries.  The  results  of  this  analysis  were 
more  favorable  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Only  four  out  of  the 
thirteen  articles  failed  of  being  of  the  standard  purity,  viz.,  Turkey  rhu- 
barb and  bitartrate  of  potassa,  bought  of  the  first  class  ;  yellow  cinchona 
procured  from  one  of  the  second  class;  and  ipecacuanha  from  one  of 
the  third.  The  rhubarb  was  one  half,  the  cinchona  one  eighth,  of  its 
proper  strength  ;  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  contained  ten  parts  of  foreign 
matter,  and  the  ipecacuanha  was  half  the  strength  it  should  have  been." 

A  member  of  the  committee  from  Missouri  undertook  similar  investi- 
gations in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  but  with  results  less  satisfactory.  He 
analyzed  various  samples  of  mercurial  ointment  sold  there,  and  generally 
purchased  in  the  eastern  cities,  and  "  in  every  instance  "  found  "  a  large 
deficiency  of  mercury  ;  and  he  was  told,  by  reliable  authority,  that  the 
ointment  was  sometimes  prepared  in  St.  Louis  "  by  mixing  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  genuine  ointment  with  cerate,  and  giving  it  the  requisite  blue 
shade  by  the  addition  of  crude  antimony."  An  examination  of  fifteen 
samples  of  blue  mass  discovered  great  inequalities  in  strength,  with  defi- 
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ciency  of  mercury  in  all.  "  One  third  only  gave  an  approximation  " 
to  the  officinal  proportion  of  the  metal.  "  Jn  some  of  the  samples,  it 
was  evident  that  materials  not  known  to  the  officinal  formulse  had  been 
intermixed."  Among  the  samples  tested  were  some,  noticed  in  tlie 
di'ut,rgist's  catalogues  as  "  English  mass  in  bladders,^^  bearing  a  label 
witli  the  English  arms,  and  simple  title,  "  English  blue  mass." 

The  same  gentleman  ascertained  that  the  powders  of  the  roots  and 
barks  sold  in  the  shops  were  largely  adulterated  in  many  instances,  and 
tliat  of  these  ipecacuanha  was  especially  inert.  "  The  roots,  leaves, 
barks,  seeds  and  flowers,"  he  found  to  be  "  generally  far  inferior  in 
fjiuility  to  the  same  a  nicies  kept  for  city  sale  by  eastern  druggists."  The 
alkaloids  and  their  salts,  as  quinia,  strychnin,  morphia,  &ic.,  manifested 
less  of  intentional  fraud.  P^itrale  of  silver  was  of  various  fiegrees  of 
puiity  and  of  con-espondins^  price.  The  vegetable  extracts  were  ex- 
ceedingly variabl;;  in  quality  and  effects  ;  and  a  like  inferiority  was  no- 
ticed in  the  essential  oils,  as  well  as  various  other  articles. 

Although  this  is  certainly  an  unfavorable  account  of  tiie  quality  of  the 
medicines  sold  in  a  large  section  of  tlie  country,  it  affords  no  evidence 
of  an  increase  in  the  practice  of  adulterations  since  the  foreign  were 
excluded. 

Exlerjsive  observations  in  Philad<d|)hia,  and  some  incjuiiy  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  by  tlie  chaiiinan,  have  satisfied  him  that  adidterations  are 
looked  upon  with  great  disfavor,  and  actually  less  practised,  than  for- 
merly. The  same  is  believed  to  be  true  in  Boston,  and  probably  also 
of  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  tlie  latter  city,  a  respectable  druggist,  in 
conversing  on  the  subject  with  a  member  of  the  committee,  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  home  adulterations  had  augtnented  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law,  anrl  the  reason  he  gave  was,  that  the  fact  that  Congress 
bad  passed  such  a  law  had  drawn  public  attention  to  the  wfiole  subject 
in  such  a  manner  that  home  adulterations  could  not  be  practised  with  so 
much  impunity  as  formerly." 

A  practice  seems  to  have  grown  up  amongst  druggists  of  respectable 
character,  in  many  parts  of  the  counliy,  without  inletition  of  fraud,  of 
making  and  vending  some  of  the  most  important  officinal  articles  of  dif- 
ferent grades.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  two  or  three  examj)les  to  show 
the  gross  impi-opriety  and  danger  of  the  custom. 

One  of  the  least  important  of  these  is  the  sj)irit  of  nitric  ether,  which 
may  be  purchased  wholesale  at  prices  varying  from  eight  cents  the 
pound  up  to  twenty-five,  according  to  the  demarjds  of  the  purchaser. 
The  chief  constituent  is  water,  with  just  as  much  alcohol  and  nitric 
ether  as  the  price  will  warrant.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  made  and  sold  regu- 
larly by  our  best  chemists  of  two  grades.  No.  1,  or  pure  ;  and  No  2,  con- 
taining but  sixty  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  remainder  being  nitrate 
of  potassa.  In  some  instances,  both  in  this  coimtry  and  in  the  cities  of 
Europe,  the  article  contains  as  much  as  seventy-five  j)er  cent,  of  the  lat- 
ter salt.  There  is  no  attempt  at  cont^ealment  in  these  cases  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  adulteration  is  frankly  stated  in  the  advertisements  of  the  che- 
mists and  druggists. 

A  still  worse  instance  is  the  variable  strength  of  laudanum.  Many 
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apothecaries,  in  making  it,  are  not  careful  to  follow  the  directions  given 
in  the  Pharmucopcjeia.  Instead  of  using  Turkey  opium,  in  powder,  in- 
ferior varieties  are  employed  ;  and  too  frequently,  in  the  recent  state,  and 
consequently,  containing  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  therefore  a  less  per 
centage  of  the  alkaloids.  Others  are  in  the  practice  of  making  two 
kinds:  one,  of  the  strength  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  called  Fhysi- 
cians^  Laudanum,  which  is  used  in  making  up  physicians'  [descriptions  : 
and  the  other  of  about  half  that  strength,  either  made  from  the  dregs 
of  opium  reniaining  after  preparing  the  officinal,  alone,  or  with  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  drug,  but  still  causing  the  tincture  to  be  of  greatly 
reduced  strength.  The  latter  preparation  is  sold  at  the  counter  to  the 
i]on-professional  and  country  store-keepers,  under  the  name  of  Customers^ 
Laudanum.  The  dangerous  consequences  of  this  outrageous  practice 
must,  one  would  think,  be  apparent  to  any  one  of  common  understand- 
ing, and  yet  men  of  respectability  are  guilty  of  it  continually.  Nume- 
rous instances  of  death  liave  occurred,  mostly  in  childien,  from  the  use 
of  the  stronger  article,  in  the  doses  to  which  the  individuals  had  been 
accustomed  of  laudanum  procured  froiri  other  apothecaries.  Such  conse- 
quences must  inevitably  result  where  prej)arations  differing  greatly  in 
their  j)roperties  are  sold  under  a  coifimon  name. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Florence  ( Contiiiued). — Sunday  is  the  day  of  days  in  Tuscany,  espe- 
cially in  Florence.  In  the  first  place,  edibles  of  all  kinds  literally  block  up 
the  sides  of  the  streets.  Markets  are  open,  but  not  the  shops,  ordinarily, 
as  in  France.  Pedlars  are  crying  their  goods,  and  the  buono  fruits,  which 
are  so  exceedingly  cheap,  that  on  some  occasions,  after  handing  out  the 
smallest  coin  in  size  and  value  that  could  be  found  in  the  hem  of  the  pocket, 
the  weight  of  fruit  returned  was  too  great  for  convenience.  Everything  is 
sold  by  weight  here — even  onions,  potatoes,  figs,  berries,  &c.  No  matter 
what  is  purchased,  the  steelyards  are  in  requisition — certainly  a  just  mode 
of  selling.  Tiie  Sabbath,  too,  is  a  great  day  for  military  display.  On 
Sunday,  Sept.  8lh,  the  Grand  Duke  went  to  church,  under  a  magnificent 
escort  of  French  and  Austrian  soldiers — the  bands  playing  airs  that  nearly 
took  the  hats  off  the  heads  of  us  heretics.  First  came  a  state  coach  and 
six,  with  outriders,  laced  lacquies,  liveried  servants,  and  running  footmen 
in  Napoleon  hats  ;  then  another,  equally  fantastic,  in  all  its  equipments; 
then  another;  and  then — off  hats — came  the  mighty  hereditary  ruler  of 
Tuscany,  in  whose  hands  and  at  whose  disposal  are  the  destinies  of  a 
puissant  empire — about  as  large  as  our  County  of  Worcester!  He  is  un- 
questionably a  good  man — certainly  a  fine-looking  one,  save  the  gray 
moustache  ;  and  the  duchess,  a  sister  of  the  King  of  Naples,  is  a  young, 
elegant  woman,  but  whose  costly  pearls  did  not  make  her  look  in  any 
degree  supjrior  to  the  American  ladies  who  were  gazing  at  her  during  the 
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service  in  the  Annunziata.  When  the  host  was  elevated,  down  went  the 
whole  congregation,  upon  their  knees,  soldiers  and  all,  although  burdened 
with  heavy  arms  presented.  A  poor  Italian  boy  got  as  near  in  one  of  the 
passages  as  he  could  to  see  the  sovereign,  but  a  French  soldier  on  guard, 
not  far  from  the  altar,  gave  the  little  fellow  a  kick  which  made  him  cry  aloud 
with  pain.  And  here  was  illustrcUed  the*  whole  force  and  meaning  of 
foreign  military  assistance.  -Jf  tl-^t  abu&ed,  insulted  boy  lives,  he  may  be  a 
defender  of  his  country — and  the  incident  of  the  kick  maj^  give  rise  to  a 
flood  of  patriotism  that  will  wash  away  the  political  pollutions  that  disgrace 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lives.  , 

All  the  way  from  Florence  to  Leghorn,  the  miscalled  beautiful  vale  of 
the  Arno,  is  a  poverty-stricken  region.  Dilapidated  towns,  farm-houses 
and  barns,  dead  vines,  withered  trees  and  barren  lands,  constitute  the  valley 
of  the  Arno.  Once  it  was  a  glorious  landscape.  Nature  always  smiles 
when  human  industry  is  bestowed  upon  the  earth,  but  frowns  at  neglect. 

Pisa. — Aside  from  the  leaning  tower,  shamefully  exaggerated,  by  en- 
gravers, to  appear  as  a  gem  of  architectural  beauty,  there  is  but  little  of 
curiosity  in  the  town. 

Leghorn. — This  is  a  busy  mercantile  city,  full  of  street  shoemakers, 
hawkers,  traders  and  beggars.  It  is  a  place  to  depart  from — not  to  remain 
in  longer  than  to  make  purchases.  Its  special  claimiS  to  consideration  will 
engage  this  pen  on  subsequent  occasions  and  under  other  circumstances. 

Civita  Vecchia. — On  Thursday  morning,  Sept.  12th,  we  arrived,  about 
daylight,  within  the  ancient  harbor  of  the  only  seaport  of  the  papal  States, 
constructed  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  scarcely  improved  for  purposes  of 
commerce  since,  yet  fortified  by  martelli  towers,  batteries,  &c.,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear stronger  than  it  is.  Every  niche  and  corner  is  occupied  by  French 
soldiers,  whose  red  pantaloons,  seen  by  the  first  rays  of  morning,  look  like 
painted  posts,  symmetrically  arranged.  The  steamboat  was  kept  offover  two 
hours,  till  every  passenger  was  sufficiently  scrutinized,  reports  carried  to 
and  from  the  police  office,  passports  over  and  over  again  examined  and 
oflficially  noted  in  the  great  government  tomes,  when  we  were  hurried  in 
long  boats  to  the  custom-house.  Each  one  was  furnished  with  a  personal 
permit  to  land  ;  and  on  presenting  the  little  document,  stamped  with  the 
figure  of  the  triple  crown,  if  no  objections  were  entertained  by  the  police, 
the  passport  was  regained,  properly  certified  to,  for  proceeding  to  Eome — 
universally  pronounced  Roma.  Every  trunk  and  sack  was  carried  from 
the  water  through  the  gate  to  the  custom-house,  on  the  shoulders  of  porters. 
There  is  not  the  appearance  of  a  cart  or  wheelbarrow  in  the  place.  Pov- 
erty and  degradation  are  visibly  impressed  on  every  body  and  thing  in  this 
miserably  filthy  town,  which  cannot  revive  or  be  regenerated  while  such  a 
perplexing,  injurious,  jealous  policy  is  maintained.  Why  any  one  ever 
visits  the  eternal  city  a  second  time,  knowing  what  he  is  to  pass  through, 
endure,  and  then  pay  for  exorbitantly,  is  truly  mysterious.  This  is  evi- 
dently no  position  for  writing  out  one's  views  of  the  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  probable  destiny  that  awaits  it.  Should  we  ever  again 
reach  our  quiet  American  home,  they  may  be  freely  expressed. 

Although  only  36  miles  to  Rome,  the  diligences  are  nearly  a  day  in  go- 
ing, at  an  expense  about  equal,  for  each  passenger,  to  the  cost  of  a  railroad 
ticket  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  New  England.  The  priesthood 
generally  dress  alike,  and  their  number  is  truly  astonishing.  Soldiers  and 
priests  outnumber  all  others.  Surely,  they  have  matters  to  their  own 
liking — consequently  this  must  be  considered  by  them  a  most  charming 
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epoch.  Some  few  wear  red  stockings  and  red  hatbnnds,  and  appear  to 
command  special  reverence,  and  hence  it  is  conceived  they  are  dignitaries 
of  the  apostolic  forces,  whose  functions  are  elevated  above  those  with 
merely  black  gowns.  Money  is  amazingly  potent ;  every  body  wishes  to 
be  paid  for  being  looked  at — and  almost  any  decree  of  law,  it  is  represented 
by  travellers,  may  be  evaded  'by  a  few  pauls.  More  of  this,  hovvevcr,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  a  different  atmosphere.  .  Here  in  Civita  Vecchia  is  a 
lazaretto.  Of  all  the  inventions  for  harassing  and  injuring  commerce,  the 
new  world  has  nothing  to  compare  with  this,  except  the  quarantine  regula- 
tiojis  of  New  York,  which  come  nearer  the  obsolete  sanitary  philosophy 
of  Mediterranean  ports,  than  any  other  in  the  new  continent,  and  disgrace 
the  State  that  enacted  them. 

Before  leaving  the  barrier  of  Civita  Vecchia,  notwithstanding  the  severi- 
ty, cost  and  insults  to  which  we,  as  well  as  all  other  strangers,  had  been 
subjected,  the  diligence  was  detained  in  a  burning  sun  full  an  hour  to  re- 
examine all  that  had  been  previously  done.  We  shook  the  dust  o(f  our 
feet,  with  maledictions,  and  ultimately  got  under  way.  The  whole  distance 
to  Rome  is  by  and  through  immense  fields,  with  not  more  than  ten  dwell- 
ings in  thirty  miles,  utterly  forsaken,  where  broken  arches,  sections  of 
aqueducts,  fractured  sculpture,  and  foundations  of  edifices,  indicate  a  once 
dense  population.  At  the  gate  of'  Rome,  we  were  again  minutely  ex- 
amined, counted,  &c.,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  driven,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  for  still  further  annoyance,  to  the  custom-house, 
where  the  principal  official  tipped  the  wink  that  we  need  not  unlock  again, 
by  gesticulating  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  But  we'said  no, 
probably  to  his  disappointment,  being  determined  to  abide  by  all  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  law.  Several  persons  purchased  exemption  from  this  last 
siege,  which  shows  the  absolute  corruption  of  the  executive  instruments  of 
the  govern  orient.  If  the  Italians  love  such  despotism,  give  it  what  name 
they  may,  they  should  certainly  be  indulged  in  it. 

Rome. — !>fotwithstanding  the  extent  of  our  explorations  over  the  vast 
extent  of  ancient  Rome,  in  and  among  its  colossal  and  soul-stirring  ruins, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  we  are  actually  on  the  very  ground  where  have 
transpired  some  of  the  greatest  transactions  in  the  history  of  man.  Stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  magnificent  statue  of  Pompey,  entirely  alone,  in  a 
rich  apartment  of  the  Spada  palace,  at  the  foot  of  which  Julius  Csesar  was 
assassinated  in  the  Curia,  centuries  before  the  American  continent  was  dis- 
covered, is  no  every-day  occurrence  ;  but  vvhen  the  Coliseum,  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  the  aqueducts,  the  arches  on  which  rested  the  palaces  of  the 
ancient  emperors,  are  seen — and  lastly,  when  you  contemplate  the  busts  of 
those  warriors,  historians  and  philosophers,  whose  names  and  deeds  con- 
stitute an  essential  part  of  the  classical  literature  of  the  civilized  world, 
executed  in  a  manner  that  puts  at  defiance  all  the  genius  and  artistical  skill 
of  modern  times,  emotions  are  excited,  which  language  cannot  represent. 
Think  of  the  magnitude  of  an  edifice  erected  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago,  out  of  which  the  degenerate  descendants  of  a  mighty 
race  tore  away  materials  for  building  some  of  the  largest  palaces  now  to  be 
seen  in  modern  Rome,  as  well  as  other  buildings,  for  two  hundred  years, 
independent  of  the  assaults  of  the  elements,  of  time,  and  the  destructive 
attacks  of  conquerors,  yet  still  being  the  architectural  wonder  of  the  globe, 
and  calling  forth  the  highest  admiration  from  every  order  of  mind  !  We 
have  personally  inspected  every  object  of  moment,  illustrative  of  the  power, 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  far-seeing  policy  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
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this  city,  from  the  vaulted  chambers  of  crumbling  temples,  to  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  the  common  sewer  for  carrying  the  waste  water  into  the  river 
Tiber,  constt-iicted  byTarquinius  Priscus,one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  just  as  perfect  at  this  moment  as  on  the 
day  when  the  sinks  and  drains  first  flowed  into  it.    As  a  physician,  it  is 
proper  to  speak  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  and  its  appliances  for 
ameliorating  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  maimed.    Medical  writers  may 
say  all  the  profound  things  imaginable  in  regard  to  the  malaria  of  Rome, 
and  the  dread  in  which  strangers  should  hold  it;  yet  the  nuisances  in 
every  nook  and  corner,  especially  at  the  very  walls  of  every  ruin,  pillar 
and  forum,  which  the  traveller  visits,  with  inexpressible  enthusiasm,  as  the 
choicest  memorials  of  the  early  ages  of  civilization,  are  much  more  offen- 
sive and  deleterious  than  the  bu,S;-bear  damps  and  Pontine  fevers  that  are 
found  in  books  at  all  seasons.    Why  the  municipal  authorities  permit  such 
villainous  accumulations  at  the  points  of  attraction,  is  perfectly  unaccounta- 
ble.   The  ancient  ruins  are  the  perpetual  wealth  of  Rome — yielding  an 
annual  revenue,  paid  punctually  by  the  intelligent  representatives  of  all 
countries.    Level  down  the  miles  of  cyclopean  and  triumphal  arches,  the 
splendid  columns  of  Phocas  and  Trajan,  and  fill  up  the  Forum,  and  who 
would  put  up  with  the  ignorance,  the  dishonesty,  the  corruptions  and  the 
despotism  which  surround  them  in  1850,  for  the  sake  of  viewing  the  trod- 
den-down  locality  of  the  eternal  city  ?    Rome  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
water.    Fountains,  both  curious  and  elegant  in  design,  are  numerous  in 
various  sections  of  the  city  ;  and  occasionally  the  visiter  comes  upon  them 
in  localities  where  they  seem  to  have  been  an  useless  expense,  since  there 
are  no  inhabitants  either  to  use  or  see  them.    On  Mount  Janiculum  there 
is  one  from  which  the  water  gushes  out  copiously  enough  to  constitute  a 
good  mill  power,  were  any  one  disposed  to  turn  it  to  account  in  that  man- 
ner.   The  water  comes  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  in  conduits  now  near 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  still  unimpaired.    Yet  the  modern  appara- 
tus for  supplying   Rome,  is  a  mere  straw  for  an  aqueduct,  compared 
with  ancient  aqueducts,  severed  here  and  there  by  the  barbarians,  so  that 
they  are  only  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  Rome  in  the  meridian  of  her 
glory.    There  is  no  v/ater  tax  whatever — it  comes  free  to  all.    It  is  strange, 
with  such  a  privilege,  that  no  one  conducts  it  into  a  dwelling,  beyond  the 
yard.    Not  a  hotel  or  palace,  as  far  as  we  have  examined,  has  a  water  pipe 
in  the  apartments,  when  it  might  be  raised  to  the  roof  at  no  further  cost 
than  the  pipes.    Some  of  the  lead  pipes  recently  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
one  of  the  old  aqueducts,  perhaps  buried  for  two  thousand  years,  are  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  bearing 
the  maker's  name  upon  them  in  full  round  letters.    St.  Peter's  church,  the 
leviathan  of  churches,  is  bountifully  supplied  with  water,  even  having 
places  at  the  base  of  the  dome  where  it  runs  freely. 


Massachusetts  Medical  College. — The  annual  course  of  lectures  at  this 
institution  commences  next  Wednesday,  Nov.  6th,  at  12  M.  The  unusual 
facilities  which  are  presented  by  the  faculty  for  a  thorough  medical  educa- 
tion, should  be  well  considered  by  those  who  mu.y  still  be  undecided  where 
to  pursue  their  studies  the  coming  season.  Boston  abounds  with  medical 
charitable  institutions,  all  of  which  are  accessible  to  the  students  attending 
lectures.  We  hope  to  see  a  large  class  of  young  men  at  the  commencement 
of  the  term,  as  the  session  will,  as  usual,  extend  only  to  four  months. 
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D?-.  John  Bdl  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pcn7isylca7iia. — 
W'i  have  received  a  review  of  the  memorial  of  Dr.  John  Bell  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  S.  J."  We  made  mention 
of  Dr.  B-?irs  memorial  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  cannot  now 
recollect  that  it  contained  anything  very  reprehensible,  or  that  would 
warrant  the  publication  of  such  slanderous  abuse  as  is  contained  in  this 
pamphlet.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Bell,  we  think  the  author  of  the  "review" 
should  have  given  his  name  in  full.  Even  if  Dr.  Bell  is  the  person  that  is 
represented  in  this  "review,"  we  should  look  upon  the  reviewer  in  no 
better  light  than  the  reviewed.  There  can  be  no  stronger  evidence  of 
malice  towards  another,  than  the  attempt  to  injure  his  reputation  ;  and 
when  we  see  such  an  attempt,  w^e  are  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  statements 
of  the  party  making  it.  If  Dr.  Bell  was  induced  to  memorialize  the 
trustees,  in  consequence  of  his  supposing  them  to  be  influenced  by  the 
faculty  in  their  choice  to  fill  the  vacancies,  he  certainly  did  no  more  than 
he  had  a  right  to  do.  And  if  in  that  memorial  to  them,  were  exhibited 
feelings  indicative  of  disappointment  in  not  being  himself  the  successful 
competitor  for  one  of  the  vacant  chairs,  is  this  sufficient  excuse  for  making 
such  a  harsh  and  vindictive  attack  upon  his  reputation?  We  again 
repeat,  that  such  a  procedure  is  inexcusable,  and  it  is  hoped,  for  the  honor 
of  the  profession,  that  it  will  not  be' again  adopted  in  its  ranks.  The  words 
of  the  immortal  bard  are  applicable  to  such  cases : — "  He  that  robs  me  of 
my  good  name,  takes  from  me  that  which  enriches  not  him,  but  makes  me 
poor  indeed." 


Transactions  of  the  Americayi  Medical  Association. — Vol.  3  of  this  work, 
comprising  minutes  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  in  Cincinnati  last 
May,  together  with  the  Reports  of  the  Standing  Committees,  &c.,  has  been 
received — being  several  months  earlier  than  the  issue  of  the  second  volume 
last  year.  It  is  smaller  by  4r50  pages,  however,  than  that  volume,  the 
reports  generally  being  shorter,  and  unaccompanied  by  addenda  of  such 
wearisome  length  as  then  swelled  its  dimensions.  The  work  is  creditable 
to  the  Committee  of  Publication,  both  in  its  arrangement  and  outward  ap- 
pearance. We  have  commenced  to-day  the  re-publication  from  it  of  one 
of  the  Reports,  and  may  perhaps  copy  others  also.  All  of  them  are  ably 
drawn  up,  and  some  of  them  must  have  cost  great  labor.  The  names  of 
800  permanent  members  of  the  Association  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  volume. 


Western  Medical  News. — This  is  the  name  of  a  Journal  which  has  been 
sent  us  for  exchange.  It  seems  to  be  principally  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  Memphis  Institute,  in  which  the  editors 
are  professors.  It  contains  32  pao^es,  and  is  published  quarterly  by  Messrs. 
Clark  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Klmk^&  Co.,  Memphis.  Drs.  R.  S.  &  0.  E. 
Newton,  editors. 


The  Sickness  at  Kalamazoo. — Dr.  Mack's  report  of  the  remarkable  cases 
of  sickness  at  Kalamazoo,  in  to-day's  Journal,  will  be  read  with  much 
interest.  We  see  it  stated  in  the  papers,  within  a  few  days  past,  that  the 
mystery  has  been  cleared  up"  by  the  discovery  that  a  bottle  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  instead  of  one  of  vinegar,  had  been  used  at  the  Exchange  Hotel, 
in  mixing  some  mustard  that  was  eaten  at  the  table.  We  do  not  think  any 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  this  statement,  as  the  facts  recorded  by  Dr. 
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Mack  do  not  exhibit  a  state  of  things  which  would  be  likely  to  be  caused 
by  an  accident  of  that  kind.  Until  something  more  is  learned  respecting 
the  "  mystery  "  attached  to  the  matter,  vve  must  believe  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Dr.  Mack  are  correct. 


Miss  Blackwell,  M.D. — A  private  letter  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a 
mutual  friend,  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  insert  in  full,  by  Avhich  we 
learn  that  Miss  BlackwcU  continued  her  studies  in  Paris,  up  to  July  last. 
The  disease  of  one  of  her  eyes,  contracted  from  a  patient  under  her  obser- 
vation, has  proved  a  sorious  calamity,  the  sight  being  nearly  destroyed.  In 
July  she  was  at  Grafenburg,  at  the  hydropathic  establishment  of  Friessnitz, 
partly  to  try  the  effects  of  his  system  upon  herself,  and,  partly,  to  study  the 
effects  of  his  system  upon  the  numerous  patients  congregating  there,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  what  success  is  really  attained,  and  to  determine  how 
much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  therapeutic  action  of  water,  and  hovv  much 
to  the  general  hygienic  condition  under  which  the  patients  are  plared.  She 
states  that  she  has  received  a  courteous  invitation  to  p;iss  s('veLal  months 
in  London,  every  facility  for  attending  the  hospitals  and  schools  having 
been  promised;  and  that  it  is  her  intention  to  avail  herseii'of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  institute  a  comparison  between  French  and  British  practi^-e. — 
Buffalo  Medical  Jourriat. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Pringle's  family,  in  Coburgh,  Canada,  were 
poisoned  a  few  days  since,  from  eaiing  soda  biscuit,  which  contained  pearl- 
ash  and  the  oil  of  vitriol.  The  youngest  child,  five  years  old,  died.  The 
rest  of  the  family  recovered. — The  widow  and  daughters  of  the  late  Prof. 
Webster  are  about  to  remove  to  Fayal,  in  the  Azores,  where  a  daughter 
resides.  Her  husband  is  governor  of  Fayal.  Mrs.  Webster  is  a  native 
of  the  Island. — Medical  lectures  in  New  York,  it  appears,  have  com- 
menced under  promising"  circumstances — in  the  old  school  on  the  14th  inst,, 
and  in  the  new  on  the  21st.  A  poem,  instead  of  a  scientific  lecture,  was 
delivered  as  an  introductory,  by  Prof.  Paine,  of  the  latter  school. — Dr.  Jud- 
son  H.  Jaques,  of  Plainfield,  Conn,  and  Dr.  I.  S.  Sperry,  of  Hartford,  a 
botanic  physician,  are  in  custody,  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of 
a  young  girl  of  Killingly,  Conn.,  last  Spring,  in  an  attempt  to  procure  an 
abortion. — We  see  noticed  in  the  papers  a  new  work,  by  Dr.  W.  Hooker,  of 
Norwich,  Ct.,  author  of  "Physician  and  Patient."  It  is  a  "  History  of 
Medical  Delusions  of  the  present  and  former  times,"  being  one  of  the  Fiske 
Fund  (R.  I.)  Prize  Essays  of  the  present  year. 


To  Correspondents. — Case  of  Ausem'a,  by  Dr.  Harris,  has  been  received. 


Marrif.d, — At  West  Cambridge,  Ms.,  John  L.  Alexander,  M  D.,  of  Winchester,  N.  H.,  to  Mrs- 
Rebecca  Whitney,  of  W.  C— At  Middlctown,  Ct.,  Dr.  John  F.  Schenck,  of  Kensington,  N.  J.,  to 
Miss  Ann  Maria  Churchill,  of  Portland. 


Died,— At  Trumbull,  Ct.,  Stephen  Middlebrook,  M.D.,  aged  54.. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Oct.  26,  56. — Males,  37 — females,  19. 
Accidental,  2 — disease  of  the  bowels,  1 — inflammation  of  the  brain,  1 — consumption,  11 — con- 
vulsions, 2 — canker,  1 — croup,  1 — dysentery,  1 — <i:arrhoea,  1 — typhoid  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  2 — 
lung  fever,  1 — brain  fever,  1 — fracture,  1 — hooping  cough,  1 — diseases  of  the  heart,  1 — infantile,  5 
— influenza,  1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1 — marasmus,  2 — measles,  1 — old  age,  3 — palsy,  1 — in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  1 — smallpox,  1 — teething,  3 — ulcers,  1. 

Under  5  years,  24 — between  5  and  20  years,  8 — between  20  and  40  years,  14 — between  40 
and  60  years,  4 — over  60  years,  6.    Americans,  29  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  27. 
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Neio  Method  of  relieving  Retention  of  Urine  loithout  the  Use  of  the  Ca- 
theter.— By  M.  J.  J.  Cazenave. — When  called  to  a  patient  having  retention, 
complete  or  incomplete,  M.  Cazenave  in  the  first  place  directs  the  large  in- 
testines to  be  cleared  out  by  an  enema.  When  this  has  returned,  a  second 
is  administered,  but  consisting  solely  of  a  quart  of  cold  water.  Absolute 
rest  on  the  bed  is  enjoined  ;  while  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  or,  better, 
still,  bladders  of  ice-cold  water,  or  pounded  ice,  are  applied  to  the  anus, 
perineum,  thighs,  and  hypogastrium.  If  the  patient  do  not  void  his  urine 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  or  void  it  only  very  scantily,  he  is  placed  at 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  which  is  properly  guarded,  and  a  stream  of  cold  water 
is  poured  on  the  region  of  the  bladder  during  from  20  to  25  minutes. 
After  the  lapse  of  this  time  another  enema  of  cold  water,  and  small  smooth 
fragments  of  ice,  are  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the  cold  applications  to 
the  external  parts  being  at  the  same  time  continued.  The  cases  in  which 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  found  applicable  are  those  in  which  the  retention 
proceeds  from  acute  inflammation  or  spasm. — VUnioii  Medicale. 


New  Mode  of  removing  Wens — their  Compositio7i. — M.  A.  Legrand  hav- 
ing several  times  witnessed  fatal  consequences  foiiuwii'g  the  removal  of 
wens  by  incision,  had  been  induced  to  practise  the  fnliowirig  operative  pro- 
ceeding : — The  skin  around  the  base  of  the  tumor  \vas  djvided  by  repeated 
linear  applications  of  pure  potash;  by  the  continued  employment  of  these, 
the  line  of  eschar  becomes  deeper,  until  the  tumor  is  detached.  It  is  ne- 
cessary in  this  way,  as  with  the  knife,  to  destroy  the  whole  growth,  or  it 
will  re-appear.  M.  Legrand  had  put  this  plan  into  execution  thirty-two 
times*  without  erysipelas  or  any  other  ill  result  having  followed. 

M.  Legrand  added,  that  having  examined  two  wens,  one  from  the  scalp, 
the  other  from  the  forehead,  he  had  found  that  the  one  consisted  of  an 
hypertrophied  sebaceous  follicle,  and  that  the  pathological  basis  of  the  other 
was  a  hair  follicle.  The  contents  of  both  were  chiefly  fatty  matter,  epi- 
thelium cells,  and  granules.  In  that  removed  from  the  forehead,  crystals 
of  cholesterine  were  found  in  abundance. — London  Medical  Gazette. 


Revaccination  in  Prussia. — Revaccination  is  systematically  practised  in 
Prussia.  No  child  is  admitted  into  a  school  without  proof  of  vaccination, 
and  every  recruit  is  vaccinated  on  admission  into  the  army.  In  the  year 
1848,  twenty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  soldiers  were 
vaccinated  :  of  these,  the  vaccine  disease  was  regular  in  sixteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-two ;  in  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  four 
individuals  it  was  irregularly  developed  ;  and  in  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  it  did  not  take  any  effect. — lb. 


Temperature  of  the  Earth. — In  the  deepest  mine  in  Ireland,  according  to 
Professor  Oldham,  the  increa-^e  of  temperature  below  the  level  of  no  varia- 
tion amounted  to  only  1  deg.  for  every  85  feet.  The  mine  has  been  recent- 
ly deepened  I'rom  800  to  1200  feet ;  but  the  results  of  new  observations  on 
the  temperature  are  the  same,  although  in  another  shaft,  at  a  distance  of 
only  300  yards,  the  increase  is  1  deg.  for  every  52  feet.  In  England,  and 
on  the  Continent,  the  average  increase  of  temperature  is  1  deg.  for  every 
45  feet  of  depth. — lb. 
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REPORT  ON  ADULTERATED  DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  &c. 

[Concluded  from  page  262.] 

Great  complaint  is  made,  and  with  justice,  of  the  frequent  adulteration 
of  povvdered  drugs.  Retail  apothecaries,  physicians  and  country  store- 
keepers generally  buy  their  supplies  of  the^e  from  the  wholesale  drug- 
gists hi  the  large  cities  ;  and  whatever  adulterations  are  perpetrated  oc- 
cur, therefore,  either  with  the  drug  merchants  or  those  who  follow  the 
business  of  grinding  and  powdering.  Considerable  inquiry  has  led  to  the 
conviction,  however,  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  when  the  quality 
is  bad,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  crude  article,  from  which  the  powder 
is  made,  being  deteriorated  or  of  inferior  quality,  rather  than  from  the 
admixture  of  foreign  substances. 

Generally,  the  wholesale  druggists  purchase  their  roots,  barks,  &£c., 
in  the  crude  state,  and  have  them  ground  under  their  own  direction,  and, 
consequently,  have  the  articles  pure.  But  sometimes  dealers  even  on  a 
large  scale  are  not  so  scrupulous  ;  at  least  they  manifest  no  repugnance 
to  providing  low-priced  articles  for  those  whose  only  care  is  to  buy  them 
cheap. 

An  amusing  anecdote  was  told  to  one  of  the  committee  of  a  druggist 
in  a  large  city,  who  sent  some  ipecacuanha  to  be  ground.  Not  being 
returned  as  expected,  an  explanation  was  asked,  when  he  was  reminded 
that  he  had  not  sent  the  liquorice  root!  In  another  case,  a  grocer,  when 
bargaining  for  making  cream  of  tartar  out  of  the  crystals,  inquired  of  the 
grinder  how  many  barrels  of  flour  he  should  send  !  Although  the  grind- 
ers and  powderers  probably  mix  only  the  substances  sent  to  them  for 
the  purpose  by  those  who  employ  thera,  they  are,  at  least  some  of  them, 
but  too  willing  instruments  in  the  detestable  business.  One  of  them 
avowed  to  a  member  of  the  committee  that  he  had  no  scruples  on  the 
subject ;  that  it  was  his  business  to  grind  what  was  sent  to  him ;  and 
that  the  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  to 
be  employed  did  not  belong  to  him.  With  the  knowledge  of  these  things, 
frankly  admitted,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  members  of  our  profession  to 
look  more  closely  to  the  quality  of  their  powdered  drugs,  and  either 
purchase  them  in  the  crude  state,  or  procure  them  of  druggists  of  un- 
doubted respectability,  without  expecting,  however,  that  the  manufac- 
tured article  will  be  supplied  to  them  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  crude 
material. 

14 
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A  brief  account  of  the  adulterations  still  to  be  found  in  the  market 
will  afford  some  idea  of  the  present  extent  of  the  evil. 
1st.  Of  Roots. 

Jalap,  in  the  root,  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  and,  when  mixed 
with  bryony  and  other  roots,  is  easily  distin<^uished  ;  in  powder,  it  is  largely 
adulterated,  mostly  with  the  spurious  or  false  jalap  roots,  or,  as  the  com- 
mittee have  ascertained,  with  liquorice  root.  In  several  samples  pur- 
chased from  respectable  drug  houses  in  New  York,  by  some  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  Virginia,  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  liquorice  were  very  percep- 
tible, and  treble  the  usual  quantity  was  required  to  produce  catharsis. 

Rhubarb. — Excellent  samples,  both  of  Turkey  and  East  India  rhubarb, 
may  be  found  in  most  of  our  drug-shops  ;  but,  in  powder,  it  is  greatly 
adulterated.  Either  the  mouldy  and  spoiled  pieces  in  good  lots  are 
picked  out  for  the  purpose,  or  the  English  is  groimd  with  small  portions 
of  the  better  quality,  or  else  alone  and  colored  with  turmeric,  to  give  it 
the  proper  hue. 

Ipecacuanha,  in  the  root,  is  readily  known  by  its  peculiar  annulated 
appearance,  and  is  not  apt  to  be  adulterated  in  that  state;  but,  in  the 
condition  of  powder,  it  is  extensively  adulterated.  Frequently  it  con- 
sists of  only  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  genuine  ipe(^acuanha,  mixed  with 
liquorice  or  sarsaparilla.  Som'etimes  the  powder  of  one  of  these,  mostly 
the  sarsaparilla,  with  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  without  a  parti- 
cle of  ipecacuanha,  is  sold  under  that  name.  This  is  a  vile  fraud,  and 
one  liable  to  produce  dangerous  consequences. 

Peruvian  bark. — In  the  state  of  powder,  the  Carthagena  and  other  in- 
ferior barks,  either  alone  or  in  large  proportion,  are  regularly  sold  for 
the  best  Calisaya  and  crown  barks.  These,  of  course,  contain  little  or 
none  of  the  valuable  alkaloids. 

The  powders  of  ginger  and  mustard  are  very  rarely  sold  in  the  pure 
state. 

Extracts. — In  former  years,  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  various  vegeta- 
ble extracts  of  good  quality,  sometimes  from  their  fraudulent  adultera- 
tion, bu^  more  frequently,  perhaps,  from  lack  of  skill  and  care  in  their 
preparation.  Scarcely  any  could  be  relied  on  except  some  iinported 
from  Germany,  and  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  London.  Now,  however,  we 
have  them  prepared  of  excellent  quality  at  home,  particularly  by  some 
of  the  principal  druggists  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  Messrs.  Tilden  h  Co. 
of  New  York.  The  latter  have  embarked  largely  in  the  business,  and 
manufacture  them  of  very  fair  quality.  Still,  the  committee  hear  much 
complaint  from  various  parts  of  the  country  of  the  inefficiency  of  this 
class  of  remedies. 

Extract  of  rolocynth  is  extensively  adulterated.  In  some  instances, 
it  is  alleged,  not  a  particle  of  colocynth  is  employed  in  making  it,  hut 
the  whole  consists  of  the  inferior  quality  of  aloes  with  some  other  worth- 
less ingredients. 

Gums  and  Gum-resins. — Gum  Senegal  is  sometimes  bleached  and 
sold  as  gum  acacia,  alone  or  mixed  ;  sometimes  in  lumps,  but  more  com- 
monly in  powder  ;  and  occasionally  wheat^our  and  arrowroot  are  mixed 
with  the  powdered  gum  in  large  proportion. 
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Scammomj. — This  driv;r  is  almost  uiiiversally  adulterated.  There  is 
no  reason  for  heiievin(>;  that  tliis  is  done  in  tho  United  States,  and  we  nfiay 
tlierefore  hope,  w!ien  thi^  stock  at  present  Oii  hand  is  exhausted,  that  the 
inspection  law  will  i^uard  us  lioni  fuither  itriposition.  Of  the  samples 
examined,  instead  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  resin,  many  con- 
tained hut  fifteen  or  twenty,  the  remainder  heing  made  up  of  chalk, starch, 
&c.  &-C.  Some  specimens  abounded  in  fecula,  and  were  actually  worm- 
eaten.  The  sole  n^ason  why  we  have  not  scammony  of  good  quality  in 
our  market  arises  frorn  the  penurious  disposition,  too  commonly  evinced 
in  the  purchase  of  medicines,  of  buying  at  low  prices.  Virgin  scam- 
mony readily  commands  six  to  eight  dollars  a  pound,  wdiile  the  trash 
usually  found  in  the  shops  is  bought  for  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars  ! 
In  fact,  very  little  of  good  quality  has  been  in  the  markets  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  notwithstanding  it  is  to  be  had  at 
all  times  in  the  large  cities  of  Europe  by  paying  a  fair  price  for  it. 

Senna. — In  this  country,  we  are  chiefly  supplied  with  the  Tripoli  and 
India  varieties  of  senna.  The  first  of  these,  although  much  broken  and 
unsightly,  operates  very  well,  and  therefore  should  not  be  rejected.  Al- 
exandria or  Egyptian  senna  is  exceedingly  rare,  although  the  leaflets  of 
several  kinds  are  frequently  sold  under  that  name. 

Castor  oil,  which  is  a  product  of  our  own  country,  and  abundant  and 
cheap,  is,  nevertheless,  occasionally  adulterated  with  lard  oil.  This,  al- 
though not  positively  injurious,  increases  the  dose,  and  is  fraudulent. 

Croton  oil,  being  an  expensive  article,  and  readily  adulterated,  is 
often  found  impure  and  com[)aratively  inert.  The  adulteration  generally 
consists  in  jnixing  with  it  a  large  proportion  either  of  olive  oil  or  oil  of 
almonds.  Both  the  ingredients  being  fixed  vegetable  oils,  the  fraud  is 
only  discovered  by  the  want  of  activity  of  the  medicine  in  the  usual 
dose,  as  well  as  when  applied  to  the  skin. 

The  essential  oils  are,  nearly  all  of  them,  frequently  adulterated. 
The  process  is  to  mix  a  small  portion  of  pure  oil  with  alcohol,  oil  of 
turpentine,  he.  Lately^  it  is  said,  a  very  ingenious  method  has  been 
adopted  of  mixing  castor  oil  with  chloric  ether  in  such  proportions  as  to 
make  the  fluid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  particular  oil  to  be  sophis- 
ticated, and  then  adding  a  fourth  of  the  genuine  oil  to  give  to  the  mix- 
ture the  peculiar  odor  and  taste  required. 

Cod-liver  oil,  which  has  become  a  favorite  of  late,  is  extensively  adul- 
terated with  other  fish  oils.  In  fact,  hardly  a  tenth,  it  is  believed,  of 
what  is  sold  under  that  name,  is  genuine,  being  either  refined  whale  or 
sea  elephant  oil. 

Copaiba  is  an  article  which  is  likewise  much  adulterated  ;  generally, 
by  mixing  it  in  various  proportions  with  Venice  turpentine,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, or  flax-seed  oil  mixed  with  a  portion  of  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is 
surprising  that  an  article  so  cheap,  and  when  the  fraud  can  be  so  readily 
detected  by  merely  solidifying  the  copaiba  in  the  compound,  should  be 
adulterated  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Cantharides,  in  powder,  are  frequently  adulterated  with  some  of  our 
native  beetles ;  but,  in  other  instances,  with  inert  substances,  with  the 
addition  of  black  pepper  and  euphorbium,  to  give  activity. 
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Mask  is  rarely  sold  entirely  genuine.  That  which  is  generally  vended 
under  this  natne  is  a  mixture,  in  varial)le  proportions,  of  dried  blood  with 
catechu,  and  even  chocolate,  scented  with  a  little  pure  n)usk.  Of  course, 
such  a  preparation  is  quite  inert. 

Bitartrate  of  potassa,  besides  the  tartrate  of  lime  which  it  is  naturally 
associated  with  in  variable  proportions,  is  adulterated  by  the  admixture 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  alum,  and  wheat  Hour;  and  in  this  state  it  is  sold 
extensively  by  grocers  in  the  eastern  cities  to  bakers,  to  mix  with  bread. 

JSitrnte  of  pofassa  k  ndvilievAiad  with  crystallized  Turks  Island  salt. 
A  provision  mercliant  in  Baltimore  mentioned  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  he  found  it  required  one  third  more  of  what  he  purchased  in 
that  place,  to  color  his  pork,  than  of  some  which  he  procured  frotn  Lon- 
don.   The  difference  he  ascribed  to  the  common  salt  nnixed  with  it. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  as  already  remarked,  is  adulterated  with  alcohol 
and  water,  and  frequently  with  water  alone,  and  may  be  purchased  at 
any  price  above  that  of  water  itself.    In  some  places,  the  officinal,  or 
first  qualltij,^^  as  it  is  called,  is  never  dispensed  except  when  specially 
called  for,  not  even  in  prescriptions. 

Iodine. — This  being  in  great  demand  from  its  use  in  the  arts  as.well 
as  in  medicine,  and  withal  an  expensive  article,  is  very  commonly  adul- 
terated. The  substances  most  employed  for  the  purpose  are  plumbago, 
charcoal,  and  oxide  of  manganese.  An  excess  of  water,  too,  amounting 
sometimes  to  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.,  is  often  met  with,  and  is,  doubt- 
less, purposely  added  to  increase  its  weight,  especially  when  charcoal  is 
present.  For  manufacturing  objects,  these  impurities  are  of  little  mo- 
ment, as  the  chemists  who  buy  it  are  good  judges,  and  know  how  to 
regulate  both  their  purchases  and  their  processes  to  meet  the  case  ;  but 
for  medicinal  purposes,  it  is  of  more  consequence  ;  and  hence,  before 
using  it,  it  should  always  be  resublimed  to  free  it  from  impurities. 

The  salts  of  iodine  are  frequently  imperfect  fiom  bad  manufacture  ; 
but  it  is  presumed  they  are  seldom  adulterated,  except  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium^ in  regard  to  which  there  is  more  fraud  at  the  present  time  than 
almost  any  other  article.  From  its  general  employment  for  all  the  objects 
for  which  iodine  is  administered,  and  its  extensive  demand  in  the  arts, 
it  has  become  an  article  of  great  request ;  hence,  and  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  adulterated,  its  purity  cannot  be  depended  on,  unless  pro- 
cured froiri  some  of  our  best  manufacturing  chemists,  or  druggists  who 
obtain  it  directly  from  them.  The  best  specimens  generally  contain  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  particularly  if  much  care 
is  not  taken  in  its  manufacture ;  and  in  this  proportion  its  chrystalline 
character  is  not  affected.  But  frequently  the  proportion  is  so  great  as 
to  render  it  certain  that  fraud  is  intended.  Dr.  Christison  says  he  has 
^'  sometimes  found  74.5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  and  16  of  water  along 
with  it,  so  that  there  was  only  9.5  per  cent,  of  pure  salt."  It  is  some- 
times adulterated,  too,  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium. 

Great  frauds  are  perpetrated  in  the  preparations  of  mercury. 
Blue  pill,  which  should  contain  one  third  mercury,  is  openly  sold  by 
wholesale  druggists  having  only  one  fourth ;  and  in  some  instances  it 
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scarcely  contains  any  mercury  at  all,  Its  place  hoiiig  supplied  by  va.nous 
foreign  matters,  as  pltimba^o,  animal  charcoal,  he.  ;  and  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  mercurial  oiiitn;ent. 

Jtltd  oxide  of  mercury  is  frecjuenily  adulieratcd  with  red  oxide  of  lead, 
in  large  proportion  ;  arnmoniated  mercurij,  or  white  precipitate,  with  car- 
bonate of  lead  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

Calomel  is  reported  by  some  of  (he  physicians  in  the  western  States 
to  be  adulterated  with  corrosive  sublimate;  when  this  happens,  it  is  owing 
to  its  not  having  been  well  washed,  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  seldom  the 
case.  The  maiuilacture  of  it  in  all  its  details  is  so  well  understood,  and 
the  tests  of  its  purity  are  so  simple  and  certain,  that  the  most  inexcusa- 
ble carelessness  must  exist  where  it  is  sent  foith  coniamiriated  in  this 
way.  It  is  al^o  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  w^ith  the  subnitrate  of 
bismuth.  Generally,  however,  the  calomel  of  commerce  is  admitted  to 
be  good. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  creid. — This  preparation,  made  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  simple  trituration,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  very  certain  and 
mild  medicine,  and  especially  adapted  to  irritable  conditions  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  as  in  the  summer  complaints  of  children.  The  pro- 
cess for  making  it  being  a  tedious  one,  especially  when  performed  by  the 
band,  many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  facilitate  the  extinguishment 
of  the  globules  of  the  metal  without  altering  the  character  of  the  pre- 
paration. By  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Baltimore,  it  was  proposed,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  accomplish  this  by  triturating  the  mercury  first  with  resin,  and 
then  with  the  chalk,  by  which  means  considerable  time  and  labor  are 
saved.  The  resin  is  removed,  when  the  trituration  is  completed  by 
washing  the  powder  with  alcohol.  This  process,  having  received  the 
sanction  of  some  of  our  best  pharmaceutic  chemists,  has  been  practised 
to  a  considerable  extent,  without  any  suspicion,  until  lately,  that  an  im- 
portant change  occurs  in  the  character  of  the  preparation,  and  one  lia- 
ble to  produce  the  most  serious  consequences.  In  the  American  Journal 
of  Pharmacy  for  April,  1850,  there  is  an  interesting  article  on  this 
subject  by  Prof.  Procter,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  from 
which  we  derive  the  following  information  : — 

Mr.  Procter,  having  observed  a  reddish  tinge  in  a  portion  of  the  hyd, 
cum  creta,  prepared  by  this  process,  about  a  year  and  a  half  previously, 
was  struck  with  the  departure  of  the  medicine  from  the  usually  bluish 
color ;  and  recollecting  that  several  instances  had  occurred,  within  a  few 
years  back,  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  of  unlooked-for  effects  follow- 
ing its  exhibition,  it  occurred  to  him  that  "some  unknown  circumstance 
had  caused  the  peroxidation  of  the  mercury."  To  determine  this  point, 
he  subjected  the  preparation  to  analysis,  with  the  following  results : — 


Deutoxlde  of  mercury, 
Protoxide  of  mercury, 
Metallic  mercury, 


Per  cent. 

22.80 
4.21 
10.83 


equal  to  21.25  of  metal, 
4.05 
10.83 


Mr.  Procter,  with  such  evidence  before  his  eyes,  very  properly  rejects 
the  process  of  Dr.  Stewart,  and  suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  a  similar 
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chaise  may  not,  altiiouuh  more  gratkially,  take  place  in  the  preparation 
made  in  the  oniitiaiy  way.  So  large  a  per  centage  of  deutoxide  as 
22.30  very  well  accounts  for  the  severe  effects  which  have  been  found, 
in  some  instances,  to  follow  the  exhibition  of  this  article,  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  attention  to  discover  whether  any  such  change  occurs  in  that  made 
by  the  common  process.  If  it  shall  be  found  that  it  takes  place  ever  so 
gradually  or  slowly,  lliat  riiode  of  preparing  meicury  must  be  abandoned 
entirely,  or  it  must  be  done  in  small  quantities  and  at  short  peiiods. 

In  the  blue  mass,  which  is  an  analogous  preparation,  the  saccharine 
matter,  it  is  presumable,  exercises  a  preservative  influence  over  the  pre- 
paration. 

Opium. — Large  quantities  of  inferior  and  adulterated  opium  have 
been  excluded  from  our  market,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  operation 
of  the  present  law  of  Congress,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  im- 
posed upon  us  ;  but  in  place  of  it,  adulterations  to  some  extent  have  been 
noticed  in  moi  phia  and  its  salts.  Jt  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
these  are  attributable  to  want  of  care  in  their  preparation. 

The  valerianates^  of  late  yeais,  have  been  the  subjects  of  considerable 
attention,  and  being  highly  expensive,  they  have  also  become  objects  of 
adulteration,  it  is  asserted,  bj  good  authority,  ihat  the  articles  of  this 
class  generally  sold  in  the  shops  consist  merely  of  the  bases,  scented  with 
a  litttle  of  the  oil  of  valerian. 

It  has  always  been  remarked  that  the  most  costly  medicines,  and 
those  in  great  demand,  are  the  most  commonly  adulterated.  Sulphate 
of  quinia  comes  under  both  these  heads,  and  accordingly  complaints 
are  made  continually,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  where  it  is  most 
required,  of  its  inefficiency  and  uncertainty  of  effect.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  faidt  is  generally  attributable  to  its  adulteration.  Va- 
rious articles  are  employed  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  the  less  costly 
alkaloids,  as  salicine  ;  but  most  generally  mannite,  from  its  cheapness, 
and  the  strong  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  beautiful,  needle-like  crystals 
of  the  sulphate.  Very  recently,  a  large  drug-house  in  Boston,  of  un- 
sullied character,  sold  five  hundred  ounces  to  be  sent  to  California,  and, 
after  it  had  been  shipped,  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was  adulterated  with 
iwenty-five  per  cent,  of  mannite.  The  article  bore  the  label  of  a  dis- 
tinguished French  chemist,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  pure  when  im- 
ported, but,  in  its  progress  through  i\ew  York,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
intbibed  the  mannite  by  a  kind  of  endosmose  !  That  there  is  no  exosmose 
ih  these  cases  is  pretty  evident,  for  the  quantity  is  always  increased,  as 
inCist  be  inferred  from  the  price  growing  less!  Thus,  sulphate  of  qui- 
nia sells  at  a  price  varying  from  four  dollars  an  ounce,  at  which  it  is  sold 
by  the  manufacturers,  to  two  dollars.  At  the  latter  rate,  it  can  be  pur- 
chased of  peddlers,  small  retailers,  and  a  certain  class  of  large  drug- 
dealers  ;  and  this  never  could  be  afforded,  if  it  were  not  for  this  re- 
markable property  of  attracting  foreign  substances.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  best  yellow  bark  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
article  sells  in  large  quantities  at  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  upwards, 
the  pound,  and  that,  by  the  best-ascertained  process,  it  requires  two 
pounds,  at  the  least,  to  obtain  an  ounce  of  the  salt.    With  a  knowledge 
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of  these  facts,  can  there  be  any  mystery  in  the  accounts  we  frequently 
hear  of  enormous  doses  being  given  with  impunity  ? 

Extensive  inquiries  among  physicians,  nianufacturing  chemists,  and 
drugLHSts,  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions:  — 

1st.  That  the  wholesale  druggists  in  the  large  cities,  equally  in  the 
South  and  West  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  who  are  not  specially  engaged 
in  srllmg  nostrums,  either  as  propiielors  or  agents,  conduct  their  busi- 
ness on  fair  and  honorable  principles.  As  a  general  rule  they  buy  their 
choire  chemicals  from  those  who  manufacture  them,  and  either  import 
other  ruiicles,  or  get  them  directly  from  those  w  ho  do,  and  are  always 
disposed  to  supply  good  articles  to  customers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
remunerating  price.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  this  class  keep  inferior 
articles  which  they  dispose  of  for  a  corresponding  price  to  physicians  and 
storekeepers  who  insist  on  buying  at  reduced  rates. 

2il.  That  the  inferior  and  adulterated  drugs  are  chiefly  disposed  of  in 
(he  souibern  and  western  portions  of  the  United  States — to  the  physi- 
cians and  people  residing  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  and  sparsely- 
populated  districts.  That  in  the  large  cities,  particularly  in  the  At- 
lantic States,  bad  drugs  are,  as  a  very  general  rule,  dispensed  only  by  in- 
ferior apothecaries. 

There  is  ground  to  hope  that  we  shall  hereafter  be  ))rotected  from  the 
introduction  of  spurious  drugs  from  abroad  ;  and,  if  effectual  means  can 
be  devised  to  prevent  their  sophistication  and  sale  at  home,  a  great  boon 
will  be  conferred  on  the  community.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  can  be 
fully  accomplished  ;  but  the  evil  may  certainly  be  very  much  limited. 
How  shall  this  be  done?  Various  plans  have  been  suggested,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  : — 

1st.  To  apply  to  the  State  Legislatures  to  pass  laws  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  inspectors,  and  making  it  a  penal  ofFence  to  deal  in  adul- 
terated drugs  and  medicines. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  fraud  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
medicines,  which  have  so  important  an  influence  on  the  health  and  lives 
of  the  people,  should  not  be  punished  with  the  same  severity  as  debas- 
ing and  counterfeiting  money,  which  merely  affects  their  pecuniary  in- 
terests. The  past  history  of  Slate  legislation,  in  relation  to  the  practice 
of  medicine,  affords  little  hope,  however,  that  any  salutary  laws  on  this 
subject  can  be  procured  in  many  or  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  ;  and 
without  a  general  concurrence  of  action,  no  good  will  be  accomplished. 
It  is  to  the  menibers  of  our  own  profession,  therefore,  in  conjunction 
with  the  respectable  druggists  and  apothecaries,  that  we  must  look  for 
whatever  reformation  is  to  be  acconiplished. 

2d.  It  has  been  suggested  that  physicians  should  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  inspect  the  medicines  in  the  drug  stores  from  which  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  obtaining  supplies  for  themselves  or  their  patients.  This 
would  exercise  a  wholesome  influence,  if  submitted  to  by  the  apothe- 
cary, and  frequently  performed  by  the  physician,  neither  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  very  probable.  A  more  effectual  plan,  because  of  its  being  more 
likely  to  be  carried  out,  would  be  for  the  various  State  medical  societies 
annually  to  appoint  a  board  of  examiners,  who  should  procure  samples 
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of  different  articles  from  the  drug  stores  within  their  limits,  analyze  and 
otherwise  examine  them,  and  publish  the  results.  If  this  were  impar- 
tially and  skilfully  done,  it  would  excite  the  ambition  of  the  meritorious 
and  control  the  less  scrupulous. 

Properly  to  carry  out  this  plan,  as  well  as  for  their  own  security  in 
making  purchases,  physicians  should  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
physical  characters  of  drugs,  and  be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  a  good 
treatise  on  chemistry,  to  analyze  the  various  chemical  articles  recognized 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  requisite  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  which 
need  not  be  costly,  should  be  in  every  physician's  office,  and  good  spe- 
cimens of  the  various  articles  of  tlie  materia  medica,  with  samples  of  the 
inferior  or  adulterated.  This  is  especially  desirable  in  offices  into  which 
students  of  medicine  are  received. 

3d.  The  co-operation  of  the  druggists  and  apothecaries  in  discounte- 
nancing and  putting  down  the  traffic  in  inferior  and  adulterated  medi- 
cines should  be  solicited.  For  this  purpose,  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  institute  pharmaceutical  associations  in  every  considerable  town 
throughout  the  country,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  would  tend  to 
elevate  the  professional  and  nioral  standing  of  their  craft.  Men  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  for  laudable  purposes  are  far  less 
liable  to  plunge  into  bad  practices  than  the  isolated  being  whose  better 
feelings  are  not  warmed  by  association.  The  establish(neni  of  such  so- 
cieties has  always  been  salutary.  In  Philadelphia,  the  institution  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  with  its  cabinets,  its  lectures,  and  excellent  quar- 
terly Journal,  which  is  published  regularly,  has  raised  the  character  of 
the  apothecaries  to  an  enviable  height ;  and  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  a  like  organization  has  been  more  recently  formed,  similar  effects 
are  observable. 

4th.  In  making  their  purchases  of  medicines,  physicians  should  be 
willing  to  pay  fair  prices,  and  be  careful  to  procure  them  only  from  the 
most  respectable  druggists.  Men  of  this  character,  selling  in  large 
quantities,  never  demand  exorbitant  profits,  and  it  is  not  to  be  ex])ected 
that  they  will  sell  good  articles  at  a  loss. 

A  large  amount  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  drugs  passes  through  the 
hands  of  country  storekeepers,  who  deal  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  hard- 
ware, Sic.  With  people  who  are  such  indifferent  judges,  articles  are 
selected  that  afford  the  largest  profits,  and  the  quality  is  pretty  certain 
not  to  exceed  the  price. 

A  class,  worse  even  than  this,  of  whom  to  purchase  medicines,  are 
druggists,  whose  advertisements  are  chiefly  filled  with  nostrums  and  se- 
cret preparations.  They  who  deal  with  men  of  this  description,  besides 
fexposing  themselves  to  the  risk,  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  of  being 
cheated,  may  be  regarded  as  active  supporters  of  the  worst  kinds  of 
quackery. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  the  Association  : — 

1st.  Resolved,  That  the  various  State  and  local  niedical  societies  be 
requested  aimually  to  appoint  boards  of  examiners,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  procure  specimens  of  drugs  from  the  stores  within  their  limits,  for 
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examination,  and  report  upon  the  same  to  their  respective  societies,  at 
least  once  in  every  year. 

2cl.  Resolved,  That  the  respectable  druggists  and  apothecaries  through- 
out the  United  States  be  requested  to  take  active  measures  for  suppress- 
ing the  fabrication  and  sale  of  inferior  and  adulterated  drugs,  and  that  it 
be  respectfully  suggested  to  them,  whenever  practicable,  to  form  them- 
selves into  societies  or  colleges  for  the  promotion  of  pharmaceutical  know- 
ledge and  general  improvement  in  their  profession. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  State  here  represented,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  col- 
lect* information  in  regard  to  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs,  and  report 
the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

R.  M.  Huston,  Chairman. 


ANEMIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  the  following  case,  together  with  its  history  as 
obtained  from  the  individual  at  the  time  I  was  first  called  to  take 
charge  of  it.  Although  it  may  not  appear  an  anomaly  to  you  and  the 
readers  of  the  Journal,  still  it  did  so  to  me  ;  and  if  you  think  it  not  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  published,  you  may  lay  it  aside.  I  took  no  notes 
of  the  case  at  the  time  ;  but  immediately  on  its  termination,  when  it  was 
fresh  in  my  mind,  committed  the  progress  and  symptoms  to  paper. 

H.  E.,  aged  42,  of  a  bilious,  sanguine  temperament,  stout,  active,  ener- 
getic in  health,  and  of  temperate  habits,  frequently  mentioned  to  me  dur- 
ing my  acquaintance  with  him  (about  six  years)  as  family  physician,  that 
he  was  troubled  with  what  he  called  a  bilious  difficulty,  was  costive,  and 
had  to  resort  to  cathartics  to  relieve  him,  which  they  invariably  did. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  subject  to  such  a  slate  of  health  for 
twenty  years,  which  was  first  caused  by  an  injury  to  his  stomach,  which 
obliged  liim  to  abandon  labor  for  two  years ;  and  soon  after  he  regained 
his  health,  was  engaged  in  the  lumbering  business,  as  it  is  called,  and 
worked  (uuch  in  the  water.  He  followed  this  for  six  years,  and  since 
then  had  been  engaged  in  farming.  In  the  month  of  May,  1849,  he 
had  an  attack  of  jaundice,  combined  with  congestion  of  the  right  lung, 
which  yielded  readily  to  the  usual  remedies,  viz.,  a  small  bleeding,  al- 
teratives, Stc. 

During  tiie  month  of  March  last  I  met  him  several  times.  He  remark- 
ed that  his  health  was  failing — that  cathartics  did  not  relieve  him  as 
much  as  formerly,  and  requested  nie  to  furnish  him  with  some.  Know- 
ing his  previous  disease,  I  gave  the  pul.  jal.  and  sub.  mur.  Still  he  grew 
worse,  and  about  the  20th  of  May  last  sent  for  me,  and  presented  the 
following  symptoms.  The  whole  skin  was  of  a  transparent,  pearly 
whiteness,  except  where  it  is  thin,  as  the  lips,  ends  of  the  fingers,  &:c. 
The  lips,  part  of  the  time,  appeared  as  tlie  blood  would  through  a 
transparent  medium,  and  on  rising  to  the  erect  posture  they  would  b^ 
pur[}le ;  somewhat  emaciated  ;  the  veins  of  the  surface  had  lost  their 
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roundness,  were  flat,  and  of  a  blue  or  purple  color;  a  slight  oedema  of 
the  face  and  feet ;  pulse  about  natural,  70  to  85  per  minute,  and  feeblcj 
continuing  ?o  till  the  last  without  any  unnatural  paroxysms  of  fluttering 
or  variations.  He  said  that  he  could  walk  only  a  few  rods  before  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  down,  and  (as  he  described  it)  broke  off  about  the 
middle  of  the  thighs  and  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Tongue  and  gums 
were  not  coated,  but  pale  and  flabby.  Bowels  were  regular,  and  food 
digested  well  ;  discharges  natural  as  to  color  and  consistence.  Appetite 
was  voracious ;  said  he  was  not  satisfied  when  he  finished  his  meals,  and 
ate  some  four  or  five  times  a-day.  His  food  occasioned  no  uneasiness, 
except  when  first  swallowed  he  felt  a  slight  pressure  and  evacuated  a 
little  gas  from  the  stomach.  The  muscles  hung  loose  about  the  limbs, 
and  to  the  touch  appeared  as  though  they  had  lost  their  firmness.  Kid- 
neys secreted  a  large  quantity  of  healthy-looking  urine,  which  obliged 
him  to  rise  several  times  in  the  night  ;  otherwise  his  rest  was  undisturbed. 
His  mind  was  not  impaired,  but  he  could  read  or  think  intently  but 
a  short  time.  Sitting  erect  one  hour  caused  him  to  feel  faint  and  obliged 
him  to  lie  down  ;  still  there  was  no  pain  or  soreness  about  him.  He 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco,  and  spit  a  large  amount. 
Tliis  I  persuaded  him  to  abandon,  and  put  him  on  the  use  of  the  aqua 
regia  foot  bath,  blue  pill  at  night,  infusion  of  uva  ursi,  and  ordered  him 
not  to  eat  more  than  three  times  a-day,  and  then  of  light,  nourishing, 
and  easily-digested  food. 

In  a  few  days  the  kidneys  ceased  to  secrete  an  unnatural  quantity. 
I  tlien  gave  him,  in  addition,  tonics,  changing  them  during  his  confine- 
ment— such  as  quinine,  cascarilla  infusion,  carb.  iron,  muriated  tine,  of 
iron.  Wine  did  not  agree  with  his  stomach,  and  spirits  of  all  kinds  for 
several  years  produced  a  burning  and  unpleasant  efl^ect.  He  still  con- 
tmued  to  fail  in  strength,  and  in  about  four  weeks  could  not  sit  up  or 
raise  his  head  from  his  pillow  without  fainting.  ^J\o  other  change  ex- 
cept a  loss  of  strength. 

About  the  25ih  of  June,  Dr.  Jacob  C.  Stickney,  of  Lancaster,  was 
called  in  consultation.  After  examining  all  the  symptoms  and  history 
carefully,  he  advised  a  continuation  of  the  course,  with  a  change  of  the 
foot-bath  to  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  surface  generally.  This 
I  carefully  applied.  The  first  time,  although  in  a  recumbent  posture,  it 
made  him  fnint,  but  not  afterwards. 

Observing  in  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  Part  XX.,  Art.  17,  manganese 
recommended  in  anaemia,  I  gave  him  the  carbonate,  combined  with  ex- 
tract of  cinrrhona.  This  course  of  tonic  medication  appeared  to  give  a 
little  strength — the  globules  of  red  blood  increased  to  a  slight  flush  on 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  hands,  the  veins  were  distended  with  blood,  and 
he  could  sit  up  and  walk  a  little  about  the  room.  His  appetite  continued 
voracious  till  almost  the  last,  except  it  was  precarious,  and  his  bowels  re- 
quired laxative  n)edicine. 

On  the  2d  of  September  frequent  serous  discharges  commenced  from 
the  bowels,  and  in  six  hours  coma  and  insensibility  took  place.  On  their 
first  appearance  I  was  sent  for,  but  did  not  arrive  till  they  were  fully  de- 
veloped.   I  found  him  with  frequent  pulse,  and  an  inability  to  swallow 
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only  a  spoonful  at  a  tinne,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  could  not  swallow  at 
all.    Death  look  place  in  sixty-six  hours  from  the  first  discharu;es. 

Autopsy,  28  Hours  after  Death. — On  laying  open  the  cavities  of  the 
thorax  and  ahdorn<Mi,  a  considerable  effusion  of  serum  was  found  in  both; 
otherwise  all  the  origans  appeared  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  bion- 
chial  tubes  were  filled  with  a  frothy  mucus.  On  the  posterior  part  of 
the  lungs  was  a  small  extravasation  of  blood.  The  liver  appeared 
healthy,  and  on  making  a  section  into  it  a  bloody  matter  exuded  ;  the 
gall-bladder  was  filled  with  healthy-looking  bile.  The  heart,  aorta,  pul- 
monary artery,  vena  cavae  ascendens  and  descendens,  were  entirely  des- 
titute of  blood  ;  in  the  left  ventricle  a  small  body  was  attached,  about 
llie  size  of  a  man's  thumb,  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  the  attachment  at  the 
base,  of  a  fibrinous  consistence,  readily  detached  by  the  fingers  from  the 
columna3  carnae,  and  to  the  summit  of  it  adhered  a  long  piece  of  a  mem- 
branous shape,  about  ten  inches  in  length,  from  half  to  one  inch  in 
width,  and  about  four  lines  in  thickness,  the  whole  covered  with  an  al- 
buminous substance,  this  part  extending  into  the  aorta.  The  arteries 
of  the  stomach  were  slightly  injected  with  blood  ;  mucous  membrane 
slightly  softened  in  the  most  depending  poition,  and  entirely  destitute 
of  food  or  drink.  Some  small  patches  of  the  ileum,  jejunum  and  colon 
were  a  little  injected.  Mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged,  without  any 
deposit  of  a  tuberculous  kind.  This  last  was  all  the  change  in  the 
structure  of  any  part,  that  could  be  discovered.  All  the  organs  were 
destitute  of  blood,  and  where  the  muscles  entered  into  the  structure,  pale 
and  flabby. 

Could  all  the  change  in  the  blood  in  this  case  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mesenteric  enlargement  and  the  non-absorption  of  chyle?  What  be- 
came of  the  nutritious  part  of  the  food,  as  his  appetite  called  for  an  un- 
usual quantity,  which  was  well  digested  ?  Or  was  the  difficulty  in  the 
chemical,  vital  or  physical  changes  in  the  assimilating  powers,  or  was  it 
wholly  functional  ?  These  are  questions,  which  have  occupied  my  at- 
tention, and  about  which  1  am  undecided.  He  continued  to  sink  gradu- 
ally, although  taking  a  large  quantity  of  food  without  irritation  of  any 
kind,  aside  from  prostration  and  confinement.  The  blood  appeared  to  be 
almost  gone,  or  to  have  resolved  itself  into  serum.  There  v^ere  no 
symptoms  indicating  derangement  of  the  heart,  connected  with  the  dis- 
eased growth  there.  The  respiration  was  easy  and  free.  Percussion 
and  auscultation  showed  no  sign  of  disease.  Augustus  Harris. 

Colebrook,  JS.  H.,  Oct.  21,  1850. 


MURIATE  OF  OPIUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  I  noticed  an  article  from  Dr.  J. 
Doe,  of  Cabot,  Vt.,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Nichol's  "  muriate  of  opium."  If 
Dr.  Doe  will  turn  to  the  41st  volume  of  your  Journal,  No.  23,  |)age  462, 
Jan.  9th,  1850,  he  will  find  the  same  formula  which  he  has  given,  with 
a  statement  of  mine  that  I  had  for  some  time  used  this  preparation,  and 
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improved,  as  I  supposed,  upon  Dr.  Nicliol's  formula.  Both  Dr.  N.'s 
and  the  subscriber's  can  be  there  found. 

In  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review,  Vol.  V.,  page  413, 
the  editors  have  quoted  this  article  from  your  Journal,  with  the  formula 
of  Dr.  N.,  and  mine  as  improved,  and  after  the  quotation  they  say,  "  We 
can  testify  to  the  effects  of  the  preparation  of  opium  recommended  by 
Dr.  Cornell,  having  repeatedly  employed  it  ourselves,  without  any  of  the 
unpleasant  symptoms  of  the  drug  being  experienced." 

This  notice  of  Dr.  Doe's  article  is  not  for  the  sake  of  claiming  pri- 
ority as  to  the  use  of  Dr.  N.'s  recipe,  but  to  direct  attention  to  what 
the  writer,  as  well  as  many  others  who  have  used  it,  consider  an  im- 
provement  upon  that  formula.  VV.  M.  Cornell. 

Boston,  October  30,  1850. 


[We  like,  in  the  main,  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent  below.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  he  is  justified  in  censuring  the  New  York 
professors  by  information  fron)  a  newspaper  report.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
we  believe,  to  allude,  in  introduct6ry  lectures,  to  the  ensuing  courses  by 
the  different  professors,  and  they  are  naturally,  in  such  cases,  well  spoken 
of.  Whether  the  detailed  eulogy,"  alluded  to  by  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, is  anything  more  than  this,  we  l)ave  no  means  of  knowing. — Ed.] 

.  QUACKERY  IN  THE  RFiGULAR  PROFESSION. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  .Tournal.] 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, the  writer  alludes  to  certain  cliques,  said  to  be  in  New  York,  who 
make  it  a  point  to  sustain  their  members,  above  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  Every  high-minded  physician  must  coincide  with  the  views 
there  expressed.  Nearly  allied  to  this  practice  is  that  of  some  physi- 
cians, either  directly  or  indirectly  sounding  their  individual  praises.  Va- 
rious are  their  methods.  They  have,  for  every  ear,  some  most  wonder- 
ful case  to  relate,  which  has  fallen  under  their  care,  and  which  inva- 
riably terminates  successfully.  Or,  they  have  been  called  to  such  and 
such,  well-known  individuals,  who,  the  auditor  is  aware,  have  previously 
employed  another  physician.  Or,  they  vaunt  themselves  of  the  number 
of  their  cases,  and  their  consultations,  and  are  ever  in  hot  haste,  press- 
ing calls  preventing  a  moment's  delay.  Or,  they  have  been  called  to 
such  an  aggravated  case,  describing  minutely  and  graphically  the  intense 
agonies  of  the  sufferer,  and  how  entirely  and  quickly  he  relieved  him. 
Others,  still,  seek  popularity  by  underbidding  in  price.  He  is  "  the  poor 
m^n's  doctor  "  ;  "  the  other  physicians  charge  exorbitantly,"  &c.  he. 
These  are  but  a  few,  of  the  various  ways,  to  which  individuals  re- 
sort, to  talk  themselves  into  notoriety.  The  reader  will  readily  recall 
one  or  more  of  such  persons,  who  study  these  various  methods,  and  prac- 
tise them,  quite  as  much  as  physic  or  surgery.  This  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  sheer  quackery.  The  most  disreputable  charlatan  does  the 
same.    Will  a  noble,  high-minded  })hysician  stoop  to  such  practices  ? 
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He  is  conscious  of  worth,  of  rectitude,  of  talent,  and  he  goes  forth  in- 
to the  world,  confident  that  true  merit  will  be  slowly,  but  surely,  appre- 
ciated. He  preserves  liis  dignity,  his  self-respect,  and  his  would  be  the 
last  voice  to  utter  a  word  in  self-commendation. 

This  immodest  self-praise  lias  even  been  heard  from  the  professors  in 
our  medical  schools,  in  the  chai-acter  of  their  circulars,  and  the  [)ublish- 
ing  rather  conspicuously  the  number  of  students,  of  graduates,  &lc.  he. 
In  a  late  New  York  Tribune,  is  an  article  giving  an  account  of  the  op^^n- 
ing  of  the  New  York  Medical  College,  in  which  the  speech  of  Di'.  ('ox, 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  this  College,  was  spoken  of,  as  "  the  pi'incipal 
feature  of  the  eveninj^."  The  writer  says,  "  It  was  a  splendid  and  ele- 
gant production.  He  pronounced  a  detailed  eulogy  upon  his  coadjutors 
in.  the  professorial  chairs,"  &ic.  &lc.  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  the 
above  extract  contradicted,  supposing  the  statement  incorrect.  I  could 
with  difficulty  believe,  that  the  |)iofessors  of  that  school  would  appoint  one 
of  their  own  number  to  appear  before  an  audience,  to  pronounce  a  "  (re- 
tailed eulogy  "  upon  themselves. — Many  other  things  of  a  like  nati.re 
might  be  mentioned.  "  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be."  The  medical 
profession  should  not  be  degraded  by  such  dishonorable  practices.  Let 
every  member  of  the  profession,  who  has  its  good  at  heart,  speak  out  in 
censure  of  these  abuses  as  they  justly  deserve.  Would  every  physician 
be  what  he  desires  tlie  world  to  believe  him  to  be,  he  would  no  longer  be 
obliired  to  resort  to  such  means  of  self-glorification.  Honestus. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON.    NOVEMBER     6,    185  0. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rome  (Continued).— Hospiiah  dive  numerous  in  Rome,  and  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  rarely  met  with  in  Italy.  Santo  Spirito  is  immensely  large  ; 
containing  two  thousand  patients  when  these  memoranda  were  noted,  if  the 
superintendent  is  to  be  credited.  In  one  ward  we  counted  one  hundred 
and  eighty- five  beds.  There  is  first  a  row  round  the  hall,  and  then  a  second 
tier,  by  placing  one  at  the  foot  of  the  outside  circuit.  Ventilation  is  con- 
sidered— the  wards  all  being  on  the  first,  or  ground  floor,  the  walls 
probably  fifty  feet  high,  with  windows  near  the  top.  The  attendants  were 
slovenly-looking  fellows,  the  bed-linen  foul  to  a  reprehensible  degree — and, 
worse  still,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  at  distances  of  perhaps  twenty  feet, 
auger  holes  were  bored  through  the  floor,  down  which  all  the  vessels  were 
emptied — containing  fluids  that  would  drain  off',  down  into  the  Tiber. 
But  few  females,  compared  to  the  whole  number  under  treatment,  are  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  hospitals.  All  the  medicines  are  manufactured  in  the 
institution,  as  at  Milan,  even  to  the  grinding  of  roots  and  barks.  All  the 
water  from  the  fountains  at  St.  Peters,  after  being  exhibited  before  the 
pilgrims  between  the  colonnades,  is  carried  to  Santo  Spirito,  and  there  be- 
comes a  power  for  running  machinery  for  pulverizing  medicines.  A  branch 
pipe  carries  a  wheel,  of  two  feet  in  diameter  in  one  direction,  for  turning  a 
spit.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  contrivance  for  saving  human  labor, 
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met  with  by  ns  in  Rome.  So  excessively  stupid  is  the  conimon  m\nc], 
and  destitute  of  conslructiveness,  that  hundreds  of  persons  may  be  seen  pick- 
ing out  the  chaff  from  wheat,  with  their  fingers,  day  after  day,  in  snnall 
wooden  trays — .vhich  a  New  Enghind  farmer  would  accomplish  with  a 
gust  of  wind,  and  winnow  more  bushels  in  half  a  day  than  iliese  drones 
would  do  in  two  years.  Over  a  hundred  medical  students  were  said  to  be. 
in  attendance — some  of  them  being  in  scarlet  dresses,  something  like  a 
common  over-coat  in  form.  Connected  with  the  hospital  is  a  theatre  for 
clinical  lectures,  and  one  of  the  very  best  anatomical  cabinets  to  be  met 
with,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Some  of  the  preparations  of  bloodvessels  and 
nerves,  the  mercurial  injection  of  the  skin,  groups  of  fcetal  skeletons,  and 
the  wax  models,  surpass,  both  in  beauty  and  importance,  similar  cabinets  in 
countries  where  science  is  more  cultivated  than  in  the  papal  Slates.  Medi- 
cal lectures  commence  in  November — the  leading  faculty  being  Profs. 
Bucci  and  Constantini.  Cooking  is  performed  by  steam  in  this  establish- 
ment, and  a  hydraulic  press  gives  the  apothecary  peculiar  facility  for 
manufacturing  castor  oil.  A  contrivance  is  quite  accessible  near  the  centre 
of  the  building — something  like  a  wheel  in  post-offices  for  distributing 
transient  letters — in  which  infants  are  deposited  at  night,  and  no  questions 
asked.  Eight  hundred  children,  annually,  on  an  average,  are  thus  aban- 
doned to  the  care  of  strangers,  in  professedly  the  most  christian  community 
on  earth — few  of  whom  are  reared.  Let  any  careful,  conscientious  man 
examine  the  list  of  marriages  here,  tog-ether  with  the  number  of  children 
born  m  wedlock,  yearly,  and  he  must  necessarily  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  these  foundlings  rain  down,  as  the  frogs  do  in  Connecticut — there  be- 
ing no  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  the,  appearance  of  so  many,  when 
a  majoi-ity  of  the  population  are  by  their  vows  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Be- 
longing to  Santo  Spirito  is  an  insane  hospital,  having  four  hundred  and 
thirty  patients.  On  entering  the  yard,  perhaps  two  hundred  men  were 
seen,  roving  about,  without  employment  or  overseers,  and  clamorous  among 
theujselves.  The  females  were  perhaps  one  hundred,  in  another  direction, 
on  the  stairs,  in  the  entries,  (fee.  They  were  all  poorly  clad,  and  rather 
dirty,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  appearance  of  the  turnkeys.  A  new 
ward,  two  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  marble  floor,  high  ceiling  and  large 
windows,  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  Consolation,  is  excellent,  and  much 
superior  to  many  in  that  city  of  hospitals,  Paris.  St.  James  takes  the 
surgery  ;  fractures  and  recent  wounds  are  here  received — and  badly  treated, 
unless  confining  a  patient  to  a  bed  forty  days  with  a  simple  fracture  of  the 
arm  is  considered  good  treatment  by  being  on  the  safe  side.  The  bone  was 
perfectly  united,  and  the  man  sound  and  well,  but  the  bandages  and  splints 
were  decreed  to  remain  to  the  expiration  of  the  four  times  ten  days. 
Fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg  are  miserably  splintered — with  imperfect 
counter-extension,  vvhere  required,  so  that  short  limbs  cannot  be  uncommon. 
One  broken  humerus  was  secured  by  gutta  percha,  vvhich  is  good  practice. 
Generally,  the  surgery  of  Rome  is  not  up  to  the  days  of  old  Benjamin  Bell, 
if  these  examples  are  fair  specimens  of  practice.  Astonishing  numbers 
were  under  treatment,  in  all  the  hospitals,  vvith  syphilis.  A  priest  is  at  the 
head  of  every  institution,  large  or  small,  even  to  having  charge  of  the  sick 
wards.    The  medical  officers  are  mere  servants  in  the  hospitals. 

A  Sabbath  in  Rome  differs  but  little  from  one  in  France.  Markets 
are  active  through  the  day.  Grocery  and  bread  shops,  and  restaurants, 
are  open  as  usual — cries  of  good  figs,  buona  delia  uva,  &c.,  are  as  shrill 
as  ever.    The  troops  march  through  the  streets  to  the  music  of  a  fine 
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band,  and  every  where  lottery  offices  have  their  schenne  opposite  their 
doors,  and  sales  of  tickets  are  going  on  ;  and  finally  a  splendid  band  per- 
forms in  the  afternoon,  on  Monte  Pincio,  where  thousands  assemble  to  hear 
it.  Interspersed  through  the  crowd,  are  priests  in  all  kinds  of  dresses, 
quite  as  social  as  others.  Last  Sabbath,  Sept.  23,  bills  upon  the  streets  an- 
nounced a  horse-race  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  Two  Sabbaths,  in  succession,  we 
drove  from  church  to  church,  at  the  hours  of  service,  and  rarely  saw  much 
of  an  audience.  At  high  mass  in  St.  Peters,  last  Sunday,  the  priests 
wholly  outnumbered  the  listeners  and  worshippers.  Better  vocal  music  is 
seldom  heard,  althouoh  there  was  not  a  female  voice  in  the  choir.  There 
is  unproductive  wealth  enough  in  one  or  two  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty  churches  of  Rome,  were  it  put  in  circulation,  to  revive  the  drooping 
spirits  of  a  miserably-governed  naiion.  No  real  estate  is  either  bought  or 
sold.  Torlonia,  the  rich  banker,  has  got  possession  of  lands  without  the 
walls,  by  loaning  money  to  the  religious  communities  by  which  they  were 
owned,  and  they  fell  into  his  hands  by  foreclosure  of  mortgages.  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  the  wily  politician,  the  mainspring  and  all-in-all,  in  matters  of 
state,  asserted,  in  the  presence  of  several  distinguished  foreign  functionaries, 
on  a  certain  occasion  when  a  French  company  proposed  to  light  the  city 
with  gas,  that  the  real  estate  had  not  changed  owners  for  seven  hundred 
years!  The  Jesuits  hold  the  most,  and  therefore  their  revenues  are 
enormously  large.  The  nunnery  of  St.  Cecelia,  filled  exclusively  by  noble 
ladies,  no  others  being  admitted,  vvas  the  Saint's  property,  which  came  to 
her  from  her  father,  a  Roman  Senator,  perhaps  seven  or  eight  centuries 
ago.  By  such  means,  the  lands  have  been  swallowed  up  by  different  insti- 
tutions. The  Borghese  family  are  said  to  own  one-tenth  of  all  the  soil  in 
the  papal  dominions,  beyond  the  city.  Two  families  have  the  hereditary 
privilege  of  inflicting  death,  without  accounting  to  any  tribunal — a  right 
which  the  head  of  one  of  them  exercised  on  two  of  his  serfs,  within  a  year 
or  two.  It  was  a  wanton,  wicked  act,  said  a  foreign  minister,  who  related 
the  atrocious  deed  to  us,  which  the  family  excused  by  saying  he  was  not 
in  his  true  mind.  No  inquiry  was  instituted  ;  such  would  have  been  use- 
less, because  there  is  no  civil  law — ecclesiastical  law  being  predominant. 
A  singular  illustration  of  the  power  of  wealth  over  the  tribunals  of  justice 
occurred  not  long  since.  On  a  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the 
CfEsars,  is  a  beautiful  villa,  owned  by  an  Englishman,  whose  wealth  brings 
him  a  yearly  income  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  is  now  sixty- 
three  years  old,  but  is  married  to  a  beautiful  wife  of  twenty-three.  For 
causes  known  best  to  himself,  he  forced  her  into  one  of  the  old  dark,  damp 
dungeons  below,  where,  on  the  second  day,  besmeared  with  filth  and  almost 
dead,  she  was  discovered  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  were  ordered  to  break 
in.  A  priest  of  high  authority  undertook  to  bring  the  monster  to  terms  ; 
but  he,  knowing  what  kind  of  lever  would  move  heaven  as  well  as  earth, 
told  the  terror  of  evil-doers  in  crimson  stockings  to  go  to  the  devil!  By 
distributing  the  root  of  evil  with  unexampled  liberality,  no  further  notice 
was  taken  of  the  transaction.  He  is  now  in  good  odor,  and  the  wife  is 
with  her  family.  '*  Sir,"  continued  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  many  civilities — who,  from  hi?  official  relations,  has  access  to  every  ear, 
from  his  Holiness  to  the  low  officials  at  the  custom-house — "  the  Austrians 
have  a  powerful  influence  at  this  court;  the  French  have  the  next ;  the 
Spaniards  are  very  influential;  but  money  outwinds  them  all."  From  all 
that  can  be  gathered,  the  Pope  is  truly  a  good  man  in  every  respect.  Mr. 
Cass,  the  American  Charge,  speaks  of  him  as  the  very  best  man  he  ever 
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knew.  Of  the  characters  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  present  Church  Uni- 
versal, the  history  of  the  revolution,  when  written,  may  disclose  some 
interesting  facts. 

We  have  visited  the  immense  edifice  of  the  Propaganda  Fide,  where 
there  are  treasures  upon  treasures,  in  literature,  beyond  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  learned.  The  printing  presses  in  the  publishing  rooms  are 
improved  hand-presses — labor-saving  machines  of  any  kind  not  being 
popular  in  Iialy.  Book-binding  here  excels  our  workmanship.  Coins  of 
all  ages  and  countries  are  systematically  arranged,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  inspection.  Objects  of  virtu,  from  the  extremes  of  the  earth,  manuscripts 
in  Sanscrit,  Chinese,  and  so  on,  beyond  enumeration,  which  would  give 
employment  to  competent  scholars  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come,  are 
admirably  preserved,  as  are  also  ancient  books,  rivalling  the  fairest  type  of 
modern  foundries,  although  executed  by  a  pen  six  and  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  Whatever  was  noticed  most  prominent  or  most  rare,  was  noted 
in  a  memorandum,  where  your  correspondent  purposes  to  look  for  scores  of 
texts  for  the  elaboration  of  papers  when  his  travels  are  finished. 

Rome  has  lots  of  theatres — but  the  censorship  is  so  severe,  that  a  nol^le 
sentiment  or  any  freedom  of  wit  cannot  be  indulged,  without  endangering 
the  reputation  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  hence  their  representations  are  either 
childish,  or  hold  up  to  admiration  the  chains  that  bind  fast  the  minds  of 
millions.  A  Roman  paper  is  the  quintescence  of  stupidity  :  it  would  neve 
be  suspected,  by  reading  it,  that  there  were  other  countries,  or  a  spot  where 
the  church  did  not  dictate  and  maintain  undisputed  sovereignty.  Accounts 
of  religious  festivals,  and  such  items  from  Austria,  France,  Portugal,  and 
other  Catholic  nations,  as  indicate  a  dependence  on  the  Roman  see,  together 
with  local  edicts,  make  the  sum  and  substance  of  an  Italian  paper.  If  the 
people  could  read  what  is  said  about  them  in  the  London  papers,  or  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  world  generally,  they  would  be 
quite  beyond  the  control  of  a  French  army  of  occupation  in  less  than  three 
months. 

Those  of  our  countrymen  who  may  hereafter  come  to  Rome,  must  not 
forget,  above  all  things,  to  give  a  thorough  examination  to  the  Etruscan 
Museums.  Nothing  more  clearly  establishes  the  undeniable  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Statuary,  metallic  vessels,  gold  work, 
jewelry,  domestic  utensils  of  every  devisable  pattern,  manufactured  un- 
known centuries  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  was  laid,  prove  that  few 
advances  have  since  been  made  in  those  branches  of  art.  Etruria  was  not 
far  from  Rome — and  these  are  curious  illustrations  of  the  high  civilization 
of  that  people,  whose  history,  language  and  habits  are  as  utterly  unknown 
as  the  names  of  the  mound  builders  of  Ohio  and  Missouri.  Simply  tilling 
the  land  here  with  a  strong  New  England  plough,  would  turn  up  gems  of 
the  rarest  value  to  the  archaeologist,  where  all  is  now  still  as  death  and  the 
land  a  wide  waste  of  stunted  grass.  This  applies  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  for  a  circuit  of  ten  miles.  One  hundred  good  farmers  vi^ould 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  this  desolate  region,  and  make  the  fat  soil  smile 
with  gladness,  while  every  spade  thrust  into  the  ground  would  bring  up 
something  to  be  admired  and  copied. 

Rome  is  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  in  respect  to  cabinets,  museums, 
&CZ.  Palaces  four  and  five  hundred  feet  long,  having  galleries  upon  gal- 
leries, are  covered  with  pictures  of  the  rarest  schools  and  from  the  pencils 
of  the  first  masters  that  ever  lived  ;  while  the  statuary,  from  Praxitiles 
to  Thornwaldsen,  embracing  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
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IS  beyond  all  attempts  at  description.  But  Rome  appears  to  be  slowly  and 
positively  decaying-.  Tiie  buildings,  with  few  exceptions,  are  defaced  in 
some  way;  and  the  population,  from  more  than  a  million  at  one  time  in  its 
history,  is  now^onJy  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  There  is  but 
one  solitary  new  edifice  in  the  process  of  erection,  either  in  the  city  or 
within  twenty  miles  of  it — and  that  is  a  church,  outside  the  wall,  where 
there  are  not  fifty  inhabitants.  It  will  cost  more,  when  fairly  completed, 
accoi;ding  to  the  design,  than  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  is,  says  tra- 
dition, on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  was  put  to  death.  It  must  be  by  the 
assistance  of  foreigners,  if  it  is  ever  finished.  A  series  of  the  portraits  of  all 
the  Popes,  in  mosaic,  are  being"  made,  to  till  panels,  that  must  be  prodi- 
giously expensive,  since  every  shade  of  color  is  expressed  by  a  separate  bit 
of  stone,  laid  in  cement.  We  visited  the  manufacturing  establishment  in 
the  Vatican,  where  these  costly  pictures  are  making — and  each  one,  from 
the  slow  manner  of  proceeding,  to  imitate  the  oil  paintings  which  are 
copied,  must  require  the  untiring  industry  of  the  artist  for  one  or  two  years. 
When  these  palaces  and  churches  in  their  turn  become  ruins,  they  will  be 
feeble  ones  indeed  by  the  side  of  the  noble  piles  that  now  throw  great 
shadows  over  the  desolate  places  where  they  stand  alone  in  the  grandeur. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Americans  travel  in  Europe  more  than  any  other 
people,  and  spend  the  most  money  foolishly.  The  English  travel  to  econo- 
mize. Admitting  this  to  be  true,  directions  will  subsequently  be  given,  to 
those  proposing  to  come  abroad,  how  to  proceed.  Lest  it  should  be  for- 
gotten, a  word  or  two  of  advice  is  here  introduced, — viz.,  never  take  a 
courier,  a  travelling  interpreter  of  continental  languages,  because  they  are 
an  unnecessary  expense,  a  burden,  and  blood-suckers.  English  is  spoken 
at  every  hotel  yet  patronized  in  these  travels,  with  a  few  solitary  exceptions  ; 
and  besides,  no  progress  vv^ill  ever  be  made  in  the  acquisition  of  German, 
French  or  Italian,  if  you  are  not  put  to  the  trial  of  making  an  effort. 
Therefore,  shun  couriers,  who  have  their  head  quarters  in  Paris.  Instead 
of  bringing  ready  money,  obtain  a  draft  on  a  London  banker,  who  will  give 
a  letter  of  credit.  Whenever  the  bearer  of  it  arrives  at  a  place,  and  he  re- 
quires money,  he  presents  the  letter  to  a  banker.  The  letter  shows  precisely 
the  sum  on  deposit  in  England,  therefore  he  readily  pays  the  amount 
asked — endorses  it  on  the  same  letter,  and  thus  the  bearer  travels.  This 
gives  him  the  kind  of  money  necessary,  in  the  currency  of  the  country  he 
travels^ through,  without  being  loaded  down  with  bags  of  silver  or  gold,  on 
which  there  is  a  liability  of  depreciation  and  losses  in  various  ways.  Bring 
no  books,  nor  maps,  unless  they  are  perfectly  correct,  and  published  in 
England — that  is,  if  the  traveller  proposes  to  land  there.  There  is  always 
danger  of  having  them  taken  away  by  the  revenue  officers  ;  and  besides, 
they  are  cheap  enough  in  England  or  France.  Have  as  small  a  trunk  as 
possible,  as  the  cost  of  transporting  luggage  over  continental  railroads  and 
by  diligence  would  very  soon  exhaust  the  value  of  it,  as  every  pound  weight 
must  be  paid  for  separately. 


Ulceration  of  the  Cervix  Uteri. — Since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Bennett's 
treatise  on  the  ulceration,  induration,  &c.,  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  it  is 
somewhat  suprising  how  mayiy  cases  are  found  that  exactly  correspond  with 
his  diagnosis.  Speculums  are  now  in  great  demand  ;  and  it  is  only  for  the 
patient  to  have  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  parts,  or  to  have  an  ordinary 
leucorrhoeal  discharge,  than  at  once  she  must  be  submitted  to  an  examina- 
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tion.  The  practitioner  is  able  readily  to  observe,  through  one  of  these 
vaginal  telescopes,  fissures  from  ulceration,  induratio7i,aY]d  in  fine,  all  that 
he  has  been  told  he  would  see.  The  diagnosis  becomes  perfect,  and  he 
must  cauterize,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  great  master 
of  the  art.  It  becomes  a  question  with  the  disciple,  whether  to  use  the 
solid  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  or  the  potassa  cum  calce  ;  or  it  may  be  that  some, 
who  are  more  heroic  than  their  master,  advocate  and  make  use  of  the  red 
hot  iron  itself.  What  is  the  consequence  of  such  treatment,  in  many  of 
the  patients  who  are  submitted  to  it  ?  Peritonitis,  with  its  fearful  con- 
comitants, as  a  general  thing  follows  the  abuse  of  the  remedy,  and  the 
patient  suffers  from  a  malady  which  can  only  be  relieved  by  death.  The 
disease  of  the  doctor  is  an  unmanageable  one,  and  one  that  every  practitioner 
dislikes  to  encounter.  We  wish  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  there  may  be 
cases  where  the  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Bennett  would  be  bene- 
ficial ;  but  when  the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  powerful  agents  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  parts  delicately  susceptible  to  injury,  we  must  give  our  opin- 
ion as  adverse  to  the  practice.  We  have  often  mentioned,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal,  the  disposition  that  exists  for  falling  into  extremes,  in  the 
adoption  and  practice  of  theories;  and  it  does  seem  that  this  new  theory  of 
ulceration,  induration,  &c.,  of  the  cervix  uteri,  was  having  its  votaries  to  the 
fullest  extent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a  cervix  uteri  is  charged 
upon  with  the  cautery,  when  as  exempt  from  disease  as  it  was  at  the 
birth.    More  anon. 


Franklin  County  Medical  Society. — A  meeting  of  the  regularly  educated 
and  licensed  physicians  of  the  county  of  Franklin  was  held  in  Greenfield, 
Wednesday,  Oct.  16,  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject  of  a  District  Medical 
Society  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  or  in  Franklin,  Hampshire  and  Hamp- 
den, or  a  County  Medical  Society.  The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Dr.  S,  W.  Williams  of  Deerfield,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  of  Bernardston  was 
chosen  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Dwight  of  South  Deerfield  Secretary.  An  ad- 
dress, setting  forth  the  advantages  of  medical  association,  and  embracing 
many  interesting  statistics  of  the  doings  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  was  read  by  Dr.  Williams,  and  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society  were 
read  by  the  Secretary.  A  question  arose  whether  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Franklin  county  should  unite  in  forming  a  medical  society  with 
their  brethren  in  Hampshire  and  Hampden.  Union  with  them  was  deemed 
inexpedient.  A  spirited  discussion  then  followed,  in  which  all  the  members 
of  the  convention  took  part,  in  relation  to  uniting  with  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  and  forming  a  District  Society.  Dr.  Cooke,  of  Wendell, 
moved  that  the  members  of  the  profession  present,  who  were  not  Fellows 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  unite  with  the  Fellows  of  that  So- 
ciety residing  in  this  county,  and  form  a  branch  of  that  body,  by  subscribing 
to  the  Constitution  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  assessments  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  The  motion  was  lost.  On  motion  of  Dr. 
Williams,  voted  that  the  medical  fraternity  of  this  county  form  a  distinct 
and  independent  County  Medical  Association.  Voted,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  to  draft  a  Constitution,  frame  a  code  of  By-Laws 
and  a  code  of  Medical  Ethics,  to  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed,  viz.,  Drs.  Williams,  Trow  of  Sunder- 
land, and  Cooke  of  Wendell.  Voted,  that  Dr.  James  Deane,  of  Greenfield, 
be  invited  to  read  an  essay  before  the  society  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  Greenfield  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  proximo,  at  10  o'clock, 
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A.  M.,  and  that  the  Secretary  despatch  letters  missive  to  all  regular  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  in  the  county,  notifying  them  of  the  time  and  place  of 
said  meeting. 


Liquid  Muriate  of  OpiKw. — This  new  preparation  is  getting  into  gen- 
eral use  among  the  profession.  Several  communications  respecting  its 
valuable  prop  rties  have  been  sent  us,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  our 
pages.  Mr.  William  Krown,  apothecary.  481  Washington  street,  prepares 
it  from  the  formula  recommended  by  Drs.  Brewster  and  Cornell,  with  an 
increase  of  its  strength,  however,  he  preferring  the  standard  of  the  officinal 
tincture,  in  order  that  the  dose  may  be  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
formula  hyis  been  given  our  r-^-^ders  in  a  previous  number,  and  no  doubt 
many  of  them  have  made  use  of  it,  preferring  it,  as  we  do,  to  McMunn's 
Elixir,  that  being  considered  v'ilhin  the  category  of  secret  medicines. 

A  rtouhle-Headed  Snahp. —  Dr.  William  Pitt,  of  Cambridge,  has  in  his 
possession  a  small  green  snn'-p  hnving  two  bonds.  It  was  one  of  many 
that  were  taken  from  their  hidin^  place  within  the  natural  pouch,  the 
r'^st  of  which  had  only  one  head.  The  Doctor  intends  presenting  it  to  the 
Natural  History  Society. 


Massachusetts  Medical  Col}< ge. — The  Introductory  Lecture  will  be  deli- 
vered at  12  o'clock  to-day,  by  Prof.  John  Ware. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Charles  Robinson,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Squatter  Riot  at  Sacratnento,  has  been  fully  committed  to  answer  the 
charge  of  murder.  A  letter  from  Sncramento  sayo  he  was  seen  deliberately 
to  aim  and  fire  at  the  citizen,  Mr.  Woodland,  who  was  killed. — Robert  R. 
Briggs,  Esq.,  of  South  Adams,  Mass.,  about  a  fortnight  since  had  a  cow 
which  calved  and  bore  a  fine  red  calf — in  about  five  days  after,  the  same 
cow  brought  forth  another  calf  of  a  cream  color. — The  following  hit  at  the 
water  cure  was  made  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  no  one  but  himself  could  have 
had  so  quaint  a  conceit: — "  It  is,"  said  he,  "neither  new  nor  wonderful, 
for  it  is  as  old  as  the  Deluge,  which,  in  my  opinion,  killed  more  than  it 
cured." 


Suffolk  District  Mkdical  Socik.tv. — The  monthly  moeting' of  (his  society,  for  medical 
improvement,  will  he  hcM  their  rooms,  Ma'^oiiir  Temple,  lo-morrow  evening,  at  the  usual  hour. 
A  punctual  attendance  of  (he  members  is  respectfully  requested. 


Married, — In  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Biffelow,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Letitia  Bell,  daughter 
of  James  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Hjiverhill.— In  Harwich,  A.  M.  Orcutt,  M.D.,  to  Mi.ss  Mary  A.  Knight. — 
At  Nelson,  N.  H.,  Leonard  French,  M.]).,  of  Ashby,  Mass.,  (o  Miss  Ann  M.  Melville,  of  the 
former  place. — In  F'iast  Montpelior,  Vt.,  I>r.  W.  H.  H.  Richardson,  House  Physician,  Bellevue 
Hospital,  N.  Y.  City,  (o  Miss  (J.  V.  .Stewart,  of  East  Montpelier.— In  Wolcottville,  Cl.,  J.  B. 
Whiting,  M.D.,  to  Miss  Frances  A.  Hungerford. 


DiKP, — At  Fort  Gibson,  Dr.  William  Butler,  United  States  Agent  for  (he  Cherokee.s. 


IhatltB  in  Ho>itnn~-(or  (he  week  ending  Sadirday  noon,  Nov.  2r(,  fi7. — Males,  .33 — female.s,  .34. 
Disease  of  (he  bowels,  1 — disease  of  (he  liraiti.  2 — iiiflamma(ion  of  (he  brain,  1— consumption,  17 — 
convulsions,  2 — canker,  2 — croup,  .3 — dyseiit(;ry,  !■ — diarrhft'a,  .3 — dropsy,  2 — dropsy  of  (he  brain, 
1 — drowne<l,  1 — (yphoi«l  fever,  I — limg  fever,  5 — brain  fever,  I — infan(ile,  7 — inflammadon  of  the 
lungs,  3 — marasmus,  2 — measles,  1 — old  age,  1 — palsy,  1 — pleuri.sy,  I — puerperal,  1 — smallpox, 
1 — (ee(hing,  3. 

Under  .5  years,  36 — between  .5  and  20  vears,  3 — between  20  and  iO  years,  13 — between  40 
and  60  years,  8 — over  60  years,  7.    Americans,  23  ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  44. 
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Advantages  of  Early  Training. — The  following  dialogue  is  reported  to 
have  taken  place,  at  the  Queen's  County  assizes,  between  a  medical  wit- 
ness and  a  barrister  : — Mr.  Hayes  (the  barrister) :  *' If  a  person,  lying-  on 
wet  straw,  were  deprived  of  all  the  comforts  or  necessaries  of  life,  would 
it  not  hasten  death?"  Dr.  Edge  :  "That  would  greatly  depend  upon 
whether  he  had  been  accustomed  to  them."  Mr.  Hayes  :  "  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  us  that  if  a  person  lived  in  a  horse-pond,  it  would  not  be  injurious 
to  him  ?  "  Dr.  Edge  :  "I  think  not,  if  he  had  lived  sixty  or  seventy  years 
in  it." — Hull  (Eng.)  Advertiser. 


The  Salts  of  Morphia. — M.  Mialhe,  of  Paris,  is  of  opinion  that  opium, 
either  in  the  shape  of  extract  or  tincture,  ought  to  be  entirely  discarded 
from  practice,  as  the  proportion  of  active  principles  in  this  drug  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  both  from  natural  causes,  and  through  adulterations. 
He  has  founJ  that  in  the  various  kinds  of  opium  of  commerce,  morphia 
varies  from  seven  grains  and  a  half  to  eight  scruples  per  three  ounces  and 
a  half;  or,  in  other  words,  from  one-half  to  ten  per  cent.  In  adulterated 
specimens — namely,  in  a  substance  that  merely  imitated  opium — he  has 
found  only  six  parts  of  morphia  in  5000.  iVI.  Mialhe  infers  that  morphia 
alone  should  be  used  in  medicine,  and  that  this  principle  should  drive  away 
opium,  as  quinine  has  replaced  b^frk. — London  Lancet. 


Chinoidine. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Mobile  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Jno.  P. 
Barnes  stated  that  he  had  lately  been  using  chinoidine  quite  extensively 
in  his  practice,  as  a  substitute  for  quirnne,  and  that  he  was  much  pleased 
with  its  practical  utility.  He  had  found  it  quite  efficient  in  controlling  the 
ordinary  attacks  of  intermittent  diseases.  Dr.  Fearn  remarked  that  he  had 
first  seen  this  remedy  used  in  1826,  in  the  alms  house  in  Philadelphia,  by 
Dr.  Witherill.  The  experiments  with  it  were  quite  satisfactory.  He  had, 
however,  made  but  little  use  of  it  since,  until  recently,  when  he  had  em- 
ployed it  in  several  cases  where  quinine  usually  produced  unpleasant 
effects.  He  had  been  particularly  well  pleased  with  it  in  one  or  two  cases 
of  phthisis,  when  the  patient  had  an  attack  of  chills  and  fever  differing 
from  the  ordinary  hectic  exacerbations  observed  in  that  disease.  He  ad- 
vised its  use  in  all  such  cases. — N.  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Congelation  of  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen  and  Alcohol.  By  M.  Despretz. — 
A  portion  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen  in  the  fluid  state  being  poured  into  a 
platina  capsule  placed  on  a  brick,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  be- 
came, by  the  first  few  strokes  of  the  piston,  covered  with  a  white  stratum, 
and  was  quickly  converted  into  a  snow-like  mass  of  white  substance.  In 
a  similar  manner  alcohol,  mixed  with  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  solid  carbonic 
acid,  and  ether,  was  solidified,  although  imperfectly. — V  Union  Medicals . 


■  Low  Temperature  sustained  hy  Human  Beings. — It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Rae, 
in  his  Narrative  of  the  Arctic  Expedition,  1846-7,  that  at  Fort  Hope,  in  la- 
titude 6d  deg.  32  m.,  and  longitude  86  dec;.  55  m.,  the  lowest  temperature 
experienced  during  the  winter  was  — 47 deg.  This  is  equal  to  79  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  7  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
of  mercury. — London  Medical  Gaz. 
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NOTES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

BY  EDW.  H.  CLARKE,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

IV. — Exploration  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. 

[Continued  from  page  238.] 

Catheterism. — In  the  first  place  1  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
on  account  of  the  great  variations  in  the  form  of  the  nose  and  nasal  fos- 
sae, it  is  not  possible  to  establish  any  certain  rule  to  guide  us  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  proper  instrument  for  catheterism.  The  age  of  the  patient, 
the  form  of  his  head  and  development  of  his  face,  are  causes  which 
modify  to  such  an  extent  the  length  of  the  palatine  vault,  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  two  individuals,  in  whom  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  situ- 
ated at  the  same  distance  from  the  anterior  nasal  spine.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  almost  constant  deviation  of  the  septum  of  the  nares  from  a 
median  line,  the  variable  size  and  position  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone, 
are  all  circumstances  which  impede  the  easy  introduction  of  a  catheter 
into  the  pavilion  of  the  tube.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  is  no  instrument 
and  no  method  of  catheterism  that  is  invariably  used  with  success.  I 
have  employed  successively  all  the  catheters  which  have  been  lauded  in 
turn  by  different  authors,  and  have  convinced  myself  that  none  of  them  are 
well  adapted  to  all  cases,  but  only  to  certain  determinate  instances,  and 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  use  an  instrument  which  readily 
adapts  itself  to  the  nasal  fossae,  through  which  it  is  to  pass. 

The  variations  in  form,  direction  and  length  which  the  olfactory  ap- 
paratus exhibits,  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  subject,  exert  a  marked 
influence  on  the  relative  position  of  the  pavilion  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.  It  is  consequently  important  to  remember  these  various  circum- 
stances, when  it  becomes  necessary  to  catheterize  this  passage.  The 
nasal  fossae  enlarge  in  every  direction  as  an  individual  grows  old  ;  but  the 
enlargement  is  greatest  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  and  antero-poste- 
rior  diameters.  Hence  it  results  that  the  older  a  patient  is,  the  deeper 
will  the  orifice  of  the  tube  be  situated,  and  the  greater  should  be  the 
length  of  the  catheter.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  give  any  exact 
measurements  for  this.  Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  its  impossibility 
by  examining  the  prominence  of  the  face  in  adults  and  the  numerous  varia- 
tions in  length  which  are  presented  by  the  mento-bregmatic  and  occipito- 
mental diameters.  The  auditory  meatus  is  brought  further  forward,  and  the 
15 
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floor  of  the  nasal  fossae  correspondingly  shortened,  in  proportion  to  the 
prominence  of  the  occipital  protuberance.  This  abbreviation  of  the 
palatine  apophysis  and  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  palatine  bone,  is 
found  in  individuals  who  have  a  broad  face  and  flattened  nose,  while 
the  opposite  occurs  with  tliose  who  have  the  nose  proniinenl,  the  counte- 
nance narrow  and  salient,  and  the  zygomatic  arches  very  much  eloniiated. 

1  do  not  attach  any  great  importance  to  an  exact  appreciation  of  the 
length  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossae,  and  for  this  reason  ;  in  order  to  cathe- 
terize  the  tube  vviih  precision,  I  believe  it  necessary  to  carry  the  catheter 
back  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  then  to  withdraw  it,  wiih 
its  extremity  bearing  upon  the  external  wall  of  the  same  cavity.  No  re- 
gard need  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  veil  of  the  palate,  wiiich  under 
these  circumstances  can  aiford  no  light.  But  the  real  obstacle  to  be  en- 
countered arises  from  tlie  position  and  form  of  the  median  partition  of  tlie 
nasal  fossae.  The  different  parts  which  constitute  this  septum  rarely  pre- 
serve a  vertical  direction.  In  a  ^'t'cU  majority  of  cases,  tlie  deviation  is 
of  such  a  character  that  the  right  cavity  is  smaller  than  the  left.  The 
inferior  turbinated  bone  of  tiie  same  side  is  frequently  increased  in  size, 
so  that  these  two  circumstances  render  the  introduction  of  a  catheter 
very  difficult,  whether  it  be  of  silver  or  gum  elastic,  and  whether  it  has 
a  greater  or  sm;dler  curve,  f  shall  point  out,  further  on,  the  way  of  ob- 
viating this  inconvenience. 

In  every  case  the  external  shape  of  the  nose  should  be  carefully  exa- 
mined :  for  nearly  always  the  lateral  inclination  of  the  median  partition 
is  indicated  by  a  prominence  of  the  cartilage  which  forms  its  anterior  part. 
It  is  also  well  to  raise  up  the  lobe  of  the  nose,  and  sometimes  even  to 
introduce  a  speculum  in  order  to  appreciate  exactly  the  degree  of  nar- 
rowness or  obli(^uity  of  the  nasal  fossae.  The  patient  should  be  placed 
opposite  a  well-lighted  window.  These  precautions  are  useful,  because 
they  guide  the  operator  in  the  choice  of  an  instrument  with  which  ca- 
theterism  can  be  most  properly  performed.  If  the  nose  is  long  and 
narrow,  if  the  median  partition  is  pushed  aside  and  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone  is  large,  a  flexible  catheter  should  be  chosen,  armed  with  a  light 
rnandrin  and  sliijhtly  curved,  which  will  traverse  easily  the  narrow  way 
through  which  it  must  pass.  In  the  opposite  case,  a  solid  silver  cathe- 
ter should  be  selected,  with  a  larger  curve,  which  by  its  outward  move- 
ment of  rotation  will  be  able  to  reach  the  orifice  of  the  tube  and  be  en- 
gaged within  it. 

It  may  happen  that  one  of  the  nostrils  is  so  deformed  that  no  cathe- 
ter whatever  can  enter  it.  In  cases  of  this  kind  I  have  succeeded,  by 
lifting  up  the  veil  of  the  palate,  in  catheterizing  through  the  mouth. 
M.  Deleau  advises  the  selection  of  a  catheter  with  a  large  cm-ve,  which 
should  be  carried  through  the  other  nostril ;  he  states  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  way.  Several  attempts  upon  the  dead  body  have  con- 
vinced me  that  this  method  is  difficult  in  its  application,  if  not  impossible  ; 
but  I  have  not  facts  enough  upon  which  to  found  a  definite  opinion.  1 
know,  however,  that  Fabrizi  regarded  the  thing  as  impossible. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  performing  the  operation.  Let  the 
patient  be  placed,  as  I  have  said,  before  a  well-lighted  window,  seated, 
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with  his  head  slightly  raised,  and  not  supported  by  a  cushion.  The  left 
hand  alone,  placed  upon  the  foi'ehead,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  move- 
ments of  the  head.  The  instrument  should  be  held  in  the  rii^ht  hand, 
and  have  the  concavity  of  its  curve  looking  downwards.  The  beak 
of  the  catheter  ti-a verses  the  entire  lengtli  of  tlie  floor  of  the  nasal  fos- 
sae, and  arrives  at  the  adherent  edge  of  the  veil  of  the  palate.  1  be- 
lieve it  is  useless  to  stop  at  this  point,  though  such  is  the  advice  of  most 
surgeons,  in  order  to  search  for  the  orifice  of  the  tube  by  passing  imme- 
diately from  this  inclined  plane  to  the  external  part  of  the  pharynx.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  me  that  it  is  much  better  to  go  further  on,  to  touch 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  withdraw  the  catheter  from  beliind 
forwards,  in  order  to  meet  the  salient  edge  of  the  pavilion  of  the  tube.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  that  the  parts  which 
surround  the  tube  should  preserve  their  normal  position.  Now  the  pre- 
sence of  the  end  of  a  catheter  causes  a  contraction  of  the  veil  of  the 
palate  and  of  the  whole  pharynx,  and  changes  the  relative  situation  of  the 
tube  and  the  nasal  fossse.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  this  incon- 
venience, that  I  carry  the  catheter  as  far  on  as  possible,  so  as  not  to 
stimulate  the  peristaphyline  muscles  and  those  of  the  pharynx. 

While  withdrawing  the  catheter  along  the  external  wall  of  the  pha- 
rynx, the  operator  soon  feels  an  elevation,  over  which  the  instrument 
glides,  and  in  front  of  it  a  cavity,  which  receives  its  extremity.  A  lit- 
tle more  decided  outward  movement  of  rotation  causes  the  catheter  to 
penetrate  further,  and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  withdraw  it,  while  the 
direction  above  indicated  is  preserved,  an  obstacle  is  perceived,  which 
shows  that  the  instrument  is  engaged  in  a  passage,  out  of  which  it  can- 
not pass,  except  by  following  the  oblique  route  which  it  traversed  in 
entering.  The  catheter,  when  thus  fixed,  can  be  made  to  advance  only 
three  or  four  hnes  into  the  tube,  and  produces  a  sensation,  which  is  disa- 
greeable rather  than  painful.  Sometimes  the  patient  feels  a  sort  of 
tickling  in  the  external  meatus,  and  instinctively  puts  his  finger  there  ; 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  this  does  not  take  place. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  introducing  any  catheter  into  the  Eustachian 
tube  ?  The  purpose  evidently  is  to  know  if  this  tube  is  free,  how  far  it 
is  so,  and  what  kind  of  obstacle  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  air.  Can 
the  catheter  alone  clear  up  all  these  questions  ?  I  propose  to  examine 
this  point  briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that  catheters  of  silver  or  gum 
elastic  are  always  too  large  to  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  tube. 
Its  superior  third  is  not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  its  walls,  on 
account  of  a  thick  cartilage,  possess  a  degree  of  resistance,  which  allows 
of  no  distension.  Still  higher  up  the  osseous  portion  is  not  less  inelastic, 
so  that  in  order  to  reach  the  cavity,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  thread- 
like bougie  or  a  cat-gut  cord  of  very  small  diameter,  like  that  used  by 
Kramer.  But  the  catheters  of  Saissy  and  Itard,  of  M.  Deleau  and 
many  other  aurists,  cannot  enter  more  than  half,  or  at  the  most  two 
thirds  of  the  total  length  of  this  passage,  so  that  every  obstacle  situated 
beyond  these  limits  can  neither  be  recognized  nor  removed  by  these 
various  instruments. 
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In  a  rrreat  majority  of  cases,  the  occlusion  of  the  tube  is  the  result 
of  a  svvellincr  of  the  uuicous  membrane  that  lines  it,  or  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  thickened  and  variously  altered  m.ucus.  Doubtless  is  is  generally 
possible  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  these  two  pathological  states  ;  but 
this  can  only  take  place  within  certain  limits,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  cure  nearly  always  occurs  spontaneously.  But  when  we  meet 
with  a  lesion  of  a  giaver  character,  a  chronic  induration  of  the  upper 
])art  of  the  pharynx,  an  obliteration  of  the  tube  produced  by  cicatrices, 
or  any  analogous  disease,  the  employment  of  catheters  is  of  no  utility  ; 
they  must  be  laid  aside.  Thus,  as  a  direct  means  of  treatment,  catheters 
cannot  cure  the  grave  diseases  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  diseases 
which  are  less  severe  are  cured  spontaneously. 

But  the  object  of  researches,  which  are  conducted  in  this  way,  is 
usually  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and 
daily  experience  proves  their  efficacy.  The  tube  is  not  perfectly 
healthy  during  many  of  the  diseases  which  are  seated  within  this  cavity, 
though  it  is  still  easily  permeable  to  air,  which  may  he  forced  into  it 
from  without.  The  catheter  penetrates  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
enables  us  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  resistance,  which  is  produced  by 
the  swelling  of  the  mucous  mfembrane.  This  is  recognized  by  the  small 
quantity  of  air  whic^i  reaches  the  cavity,  and  by  the  pharyngeal  rale, 
caused  by  the  return,  between  the  catheter  and  the  passage,  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  insufflated  air.  If  the  depth  to  which  the  cathe- 
ter penetrates  is  carefully  noted,  and  also  the  quantity  of  air  which 
reaches  the  cavity,  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  ob- 
stacle, as  well  as  its  degree  of  force.  More  than  this,  the  same  means 
will  inform  us  of  the  kind  of  alteration  which  exists  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  ;  whether  this  cavity  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  mucus  ; 
whether  the  deafness  results  from  a  non-renewal  of  the  air ;  and  finally, 
whether  the  injection  of  this  fluid  exerts  any  influence  upon  the  morbid 
phenomena,  which  are  going  on  there. 

It  is  evident  that  catheterism  of  the  tube  is  a  means  of  diagnosis 
of  the  highest  interest  in  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  middle  ear,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  exact  opinion  upon  these  diseases,  if  this 
operation  is  not  performed.  I  will  add  that  the  morbid  affections  more 
deeply  situated,  that  is,  those  of  the  internal  ear,  can  be  recognized 
through  the  aid  of  catheterism,  by  reason  of  the  negative  symptoms, 
whose  existence  in  the  cavity  can  thus  be  determined.  In  proceed- 
ing by  exclusion,  we  go  on  to  show  that  the  external  meatus,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum  and  the  middle  ear,  are  exempt  from  altera- 
tion, and  that  consequently  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  resides  in  the 
labyrinth  or  in  the  nervous  system. 

The  exploration  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  sometimes  occasions 
pain,  as  I  have  said,  but  this  is  unusual,  whilst  the  catheterism  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  always  accompanied  with  peculiarities  that  should 
be  known.  The  passage  of  a  catheter  through  the  nasal  fossae  excites 
a  disagreeable  sensation,  a  sort  of  sharp  tickling,  which  sets  in  motion 
the  muscles  of  the  nose  and  lips  as  well  as  those  of  the  countenance. 
The  eye,  corresponding  to  the  nostril  through  which  the  catheter  passes, 
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is  moistened  with  copious  tears,  the  diaphragm  suddenly  contracts,  and 
in  sofne  more  irritable  individuals,  nausea  and  even  vomiting  supervene. 
In  short,  the  mucous  membrane,  torn  by  the  catheter,  may  send  forth  a 
few  drops  of  blood. 

When  the  catheter  has  reached  the  summit  of  the  pharynx,  it  gives 
rise  to  spasmodic  contractions  of  this  organ,  which  disturb  the  tube,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  wait  for  a  moment  of  quiet  in  order  to  introduce 
the  instrument  by  an  outward  movement  of  rotation.  A  practised  hand 
readily  succeeds  in  doing  this,  but  in  many  cases  recourse  must  be  had  to 
manipulations  which  irritate  the  parts  that  are  so  peculiarly  sensible,  and 
considerably  fatigue  the  patient.  When  the  catheter  penetrates  the  pa- 
vilion of  the  tube,  it  produces  a  sensation  of  a  different  character  from 
the  preceding,  but  equally  disagreeable.  I  ought  to  add  that  silver  ca- 
theters give  rise  in  general  to  less  pain  than  those  of  M.  Deleau,  and 
that  patients  who  have  had  an  experience  of  both  give  a  preference  to 
the  former.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  flexible  catheter 
is  artned  with  a  mandrin,  which  must  be  drawn  out  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  instrument  is  pushed  on,  so  as  to  make  it  penetrate  the  passage 
while  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  curvatures  of  the  canal.  This  part 
of  the  operation  i^  painful,  and  many  patients  start  suddenly  back  so 
as  to  escape  the  pain. 

This  operation  should  not  ordinarily  be  performed  upon  very  young 
patients;  however,  I  have  succeeded  in  performing  it  upon  a  little  girl 
of  three  years  old,  but  this  is  a  rare  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  1 
think  it  is  important  to  abstain  from  it  in  the  case  of  persons  of  ad- 
vanced age.  I  might  easily  show,  by  well-attested  facts,  that  there  is 
danger  in  catheterizing  the  tube  of  old  people.  The  operation  frequently 
gives  rise  to  a  submucous  emphysema,  which  extends  to  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  neck,  to  the  pharynx,  and  even  to  the  orifice  of  the  respiratory 
passages.  This  accident  may  take  place  in  young  subjects,  when  ex- 
isting inflammatory  symptoms  diminish  the  consistence  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  region,  and  considerably  facilitate  the  passage  of  air 
into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  The  more  or  less  perfect  occMsions 
of  the  tube,  the  ulcerations  of  the  summit  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  ab- 
normal development  of  the  muciparous  follicles,  do  not  always  permit 
us  to  give  a  convenient  position  to  the  catheter;  its  extremity  perfo- 
rates the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  injected  air  is  infiltrated  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  gradually  distended.  The  patient  feels  al- 
most immediately  a  singular  crackling,  and  points  at  the  same  time  to 
the  augmentation  in  the  size  of  his  neck.  Sometimes  he  feels  a  swell- 
ing of  the  veil  of  the  palate  and  of  one  of  the  sides  of  his  pharynx,  his 
voice  is  decidedly  altered,  and  these  accidents  may  become  serious  if  the 
injection  of  air  is  continued.  The  uneasiness,  produced  by  this  emphy- 
sema of  the  veil  of  the  palate,  of  the  uvula  and  pharynx,  may  be  removed, 
within  certain  limits,  by  pricking  the  parts  with  a  cataract  needle  or  some 
similar  instrument. 

The  catheterism  of  the  Eustachian  tube  gives  rise  to  still  another  phe- 
nomenon. I  refer  to  a  tolerably  sharp  pain,  resembling  a  sting,  which 
patients  feel  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  almost  at  the  top  of  the 
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clavicle.  This  pain  sometimes  continues  for  several  days  or  weeks,  and 
I  have  lately  noticed  it  in  a  lady  who  has  felt  it  for  about  three  months. 
It  is  a  rare  accident,  and  scarcely  met  with  once  in  twenty  or  thirty 
cases.  Some  persons  feel  it  constantly.  The  examination  of  the  pha- 
rynx while  the  catheter  was  in  situ,  iias  not  enabled  me  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  pain.  I  have  observed  it  at  the  ri<^ht  and  left,  but  never  on 
both  sides  at  once  in  the  same  individual.  It  occurs  more  frequently 
with  women  than  with  men,  and  should  be  considered  as  a  sympathetic 
affection. 


IlUPTUllE  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

By  THEOPH.  MACK,  M.D.,  ST.  CATHARINES,  C.  W. 

As  the  works  ordinarily  found  upon  the  shelves  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner's library  afford  no  instance  of  the  above  patholoi^ical  appeal ance, 
except  resulting  from  external  injury,  I  send  the  following  case  for  pub- 
lication, in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  rewai'd  the 
perusal. 

Thomas  Flynn,  setatis  48,  blacksmith,  of  medium  stature,  constitution 
somewhat  impaired.  In  earlier  life  he  had  served  as  a  private  soldier  in 
an  infantry  reo;inient,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  regimental  hospital 
a  few  times  for  some  disorder  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  for  which  local 
depletion  and  counter-irritation  appear  to  have  been  prescribed,  as  marks 
of  leech-bites  and  vesicants  are  ap[)arent  over  the  epigastric  region.  Last 
summer  I  was  called  upon  to  prescribe  for  some  abdominal  affection 
from  which  he  suffered  ;  its  })reclse  nature  I  cannot  now  recall  to  mind 
— probably  cholera  morbus.  During  the  last  eight  or  nine  months  he 
has  resided  chiefly  in  a  shanty  on  the  margin  of  a  stagnant  pond,  near 
the  debouchement  of  the  Welland  Canal  into  Lake  Ontario.  For 
some  weeks  he  had  been  laboring  under  intermittent  fever  of  a  tertian 
type.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  he  had  employed  a  certain 
nostrum  ycleped  "  cholagogue,"  which,  as  his  friends  expressed  it,  "broke 
the  chill,"  i.  e.  interrupted  the  paroxysms,  so  that  he  had  been  enabled 
to  work  at  his  trade  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  days,  still  com- 
plaining of  dizziness  occasionally,  and  the  secondary  effects  of  mal-as- 
similation.  Upon  the  day  he  was  attacked  with  his  last  illness,  viz., 
22d  of  June  ult.,  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  some  iron 
bands  ;  after  swallowing  a  moderate  draught  of  cold  water,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  severe  pain,  and  having  been  carried  to  bed  a  mes- 
senger was  despatched  for  me.  I  found  him  writhing  in  great  agony  ; 
he  referred  the  seat  of  pain  to  the  left  side  of  his  chest  and  abdomen. 
The  skin  was  covered  with  a  copious  sudor,  which  trickled  in  streams 
from  his  face,  and  completely  saturated  the  clothing  ;  features  sharpen- 
ed, and  face  expressive  of  great  anxiety  ;  intellectual  system  not  affect- 
ed ;  tongue  cool,  of  a  leaden  hue,  slightly  coated  ;  bowels  torpid  ;  ten- 
derness on  pressure,  in  left  hypochondriac  region,  extending  to  the  um- 
bilicus ;  the  abdominal  pain  deep  seated,  not  of  the  acute  character  of 
peritonitis  ;  respiration  hurried  ;  no  abnormal  resonance  ;  no  rale  ;  heart's 
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action  extremely  rapid,  feeble,  and  accompanied  with  bruit  de  soufflet ; 
pulse  160,  small  and  tense  ;  urine  suppressed.  The  group  of  symptoms 
rendered  the  diagnosis  difficult.  Calomel  and  tinct.  opii  were  exhibited  ; 
fomentations,  followed  by  a  large  sinapism,  were  directed,  No  relief 
having  ensued  in  six  hours,  croton  oil  and  enemata,  with  a  long  tube, 
were  resorted  to  without  producing  any  action  of  the  bowels. 

23d. — Pulse  becoming  indistinct ;  he  appears  moribund.  As  1  had 
decided  the  previous  evening  that  the  symptoms  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
some  extensive  extravasation  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  all 
curative  efforts  were  desisted  from.  He  died  about  sixteen  hours  from 
tlje  time  of  seizure. 

Morbid  Appearances. — Our  examination  was  limited  to  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  by  request  of  his  friends.  The  integuments  of  the  abdomen 
were  distended  and  tympanitic.  The  first  incision  through  the  linea  alba 
was  accompanied  by  the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  flatus,  and  fol- 
lowed by  bloody  serum.  Peritoneum  slightly  injected,  peritoneal  cover- 
ing of  the  intestines  of  a  pink  color.  The  liver  of  the  usual  size  and 
weight,  but  softened  in  structure,  and  upon  being  incised  the  parenchyma 
appeared  much  more  dark  than  natural.  Pancreas  small  and  hard. 
Stomach  and  intestines  healthy.  These  being  taken  away,  and  having 
removed  with  a  sponge  about  Jive  pints  of  sanguinolent  fluid,  we  found 
upon  the  left  side,  extending  from  the  diaphragmatic  extremity  of  the 
spleen,  and  behind  that  organ,  to  the  commencement  of  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, a  large  clot  of  Jihrin,  from  blood  which  issued  through  a  rent  in 
the  investing  membrane  of  the  spleen  ;  this  was  easily  peeled  off  from 
its  contents,  which  were  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  of  a  light  choco- 
late color,  and  extending  from  a  defined  edge,  a  dark-brown  mass  of 
effused  blood,  destitute  of  any  traces  of  organization.  The  left  kidney 
was  enlarged  and  pale.  The  pelvis  contained  a  small  quantity  of  a 
dark  grumous  liquid.  The  remaining  contents  of  the  abdomen  pre- 
sented no  pathological  appearances. 

In  this  case,  it  is  probable  that  a  rupture  of  the  splenic  vessels,  occur- 
ring during  the  congestion  accompanying  the  cold  stage  of  ague,  first 
gave  rise  to  an  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  splenic  membrane. 
(This  might  have  been  increased  at  each  subsequent  congestion.)  The 
afflux  of  blood  following  the  reception  of  the  cold  water  into  the  stomach 
at  the  time  of  the  attack,  ruptured  the  disturbed  capsule  and  peritoneum, 
and  a  fatal  effusion  resulted. — British  American  Med.  Journal. 


A  CROWING  CHILD. 

BY  JOSEPH  PARRISH,  M.D.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J, 

H.  A.  L   is  an  exceedingly  nervous,  excitable  person.  Before 

her  marriage  she  was  frequently  under  my  care  for  hysteria  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms.  I  attended  her  about  nine  months  since,  in  her  first  ac- 
couchement. Her  labor  was  tedious,  and  very  painful  ;  the  child  was 
of  full  size  and  well  formed.  There  were  no  signs  of  life  exhibited  by 
the  infant  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  but  after  spending  half  an  hour 
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in  attempts  to  resuscitate  it,  respiration  was  fairly  established.  The 
mother  recovered  her  usual  health  in  a  short  time,  and  resumed  her 
household  duties  ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  were  interested 
in  the  case,  the  child  did  not  cry.  When  I  discontinued  my  visits  to 
the  mother,  it  had  not  cried  once.  I  called  occasionally  to  watch  it, 
and  though  for  a  short  lime  it  grew,  and  seemed  to  be  in  perfect 
health,  when  about  a  fortnight  old  it  began  to  lose  flesh,  and  became 
very  fretful  ;  and  though  it  took  the  breast  well,  its  nourishment  was 
generally  rejected,  in  part  or  entirely,  soon  after  it  was  received  into  the 
stomach.  Jt  would  not  lie  on  the  bed,  but  required  constant  nursing. 
At  times  it  appeared  to  suffer  pain,  and  tried  to  cry  ;  but  the  effort  to 
expire  produced  a  singular  noise,  which  resembled  very  much  the  crow- 
ing of  a  young  chicken.  From  the  loss  of  rest,  and  almost  incessant 
jactitation,  it  became  quite  emaciated,  and  the  hope  of  recovery  was 
very  slender.  I  was  not  able  to  discover  any  organic  affection  of  the 
respiratory  organs  ;  the  air  entered  the  lungs  without  difficulty,  and 
when  the  little  patient  was  free  from  sufiering,  and  perfectly  at  rest, 
they  gave,  upon  percussion,  a  healthy,  resonant  sound  ;  the  difficulty  seem- 
ed to  be  in  expiration,  and  that  only  when  the  effort  was  accelerated 
by  the  presence  of  pain,  hunger,  or  other  sensation  which  created  the 
desire  to  cry.  A  variety  of  treatment  was  adopted  in  the  case.  Assa- 
fcetida  by  the  mouth  and  per  anuni,  was  administered  daily  for  some 
weeks.  Musk,  hyoscyamus,  valerian,  and  other  nervous  stimulants, 
in  combination  with  remedies  to  correct  the  secretions  of  the  digestive 
apparatus — as  hyd.  cum  creta,  calomel  in  small  doses,  sub-nitrate  of  bis- 
muth, &c.  Sic,  were  all  resorted  to,  but  with  no  permanent  benefit. 
Salt-bathing  was  also  adopted  for  a  time,  and  frictions  upon  the  spine, 
with  the  oils  of  amber,  cajeput  and  olive,  but  with  the  same  unsatis- 
factory results.  At  one  time  a  small  abscess  formed  on  llie  throat  ex- 
ternally, near  the  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  1  hoped  would 
be  of  service,  but  it  discharged  and  disappeared  without  any  apparent 
change.  I  finally  put  my  patient,  now  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  distressing 
its  parents  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  with  its  pitiful,  crowing 
noise,  under  the  use  of  alterative  doses  of  calomel  and  extract  of  bella- 
donna, which  seemed  to  produce  a  speedy  change  for  the  better  :  the 
child  began  to  improve  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  treat- 
ment, and  is  now  robust  and  healthy.  At  this  lime  the  respiratory 
function  is  performed  with  less  interruption  than  formerly,  and  the  effort 
to  cry  produces  a  sound  very  much  like  a  hurried,  broken  laugh  ;  the 
crowing  sound  has  disappeared. 

The  history  of  this  ciuious  case  is  submitted  to  the  reader  without  any 
attempt  to  explain  its  pathology.  During  its  progress  1  have  had  so 
many  conflicting  suggestions  presented  to  my  mind,  as  to  its  true  cause, 
that  I  forbear  to  offer  any  of  them,  but  will  be  glad  to  show  to  any  of 
our  friends  who  may  call  on  us,  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  well-grown, 
healthy  child,  of  9  months  old,  who  has  never  cried. — ISew  Jersey  Medi- 
cal Reporter. 
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THE    "MANGE"    COMMUNICATED  TO  THREE  PERSONS  BY  A  PIG. 

BY  H.  R.  CASEY,  M.D.,  OF  COLUMBIA  CO.,  GA. 

I  WILL  give  you  the  particulars  of  a  conversation  held  a  few  days  since 
with  a  gentleman  of  this  county,  and  if  the  deduction  I  have  drawn 
from  the  facts  as  reported  is  correct,  we  have  presented  to  us,  so  far  at 
least  as  my  observation  extends,  a  new  disease  of  the  cutaneous  sys- 
tem— one  hitherto  undescribed  by  dermatologists. 

Mr.  S.  asked  me  "  if  1  had  ever  known  a  man  to  have  the  mange  ?" 
to  which  1  gave  a  negative  reply  :  having  always  understood  that  it  was 
a  disease  peculiar  to  the  quadruped.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  thought 
it  possible  for  a  man  to  catch  it  from  a  hog  ?"  I  replied,  that  there  are 
a  great  many  things  regarded  as  impossible,  which  are  not  found  to  be 
so  when  subjected  to  the  test — and  that  this  might  be  one  of  the  cases. 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  the  following  particulars. 

He  states  that  about  the  first  of  May  last,  having  a  pig  badly  diseased 
with  the  mange,  and  being  desirous  to  cure  him,  he  had  some  soap 
and  water  got  and  went  to  work  on  him  with  his  hands — and  that  after 
giving  him  a  good  washing,  he  stripped  him  almost  of  his  entire  external 
with  his  nails.  That  he  was  entirely  well  at  this  time  ;  but  that  in 
about  three  hours  thereafter,  he  felt  an  itching  on  his  hands  and  wrists, 
and  an  eruption  which  commenced  spreading  upwards  ;  that  about  the 
same  time,  his  ankles  began  to  itch,  and  the  eruption  there  made  its  ap- 
pearance, which  also  spread  upwards  and  met  the  eruption  from  above 
at  the  half-way  house — the  umbilicus  ;  that  it  reached  its  height  in 
about  two  weeks  ;  that  the  eruption  was  characterized  by  great  heat 
and  intolerable  itching,  composed  of  small  vesicles,  which,  though  not 
confluent,  stood  close  together  over  his  entire  tegumentary  tissue.  Thus 
was  he  at  the  time  of  his  commencement  with  the  ablution — a  sound 
and  healthy  man — but  in  a  very  short  time  thereafter,  he  was  transform- 
ed into  a  Lazarus.  He  thought  he  Iiad  contracted  his  disease  from  the 
pig,  and  went  to  work  to  cure  himself,  using  first  the  soap  and  water. 
This  not  benefiting  him,  he  was  bled  and  took  salts.  This  failing,  he 
tried  pot-liquor — then  the  grease  from  fried  bacon — then  a  solution  of 
blue-stone.  He  does  not  think  that  any  of  the  means  used  had  any 
control  whatever  over  the  disease,  but  that  it  seemed  to  pursue  its  course, 
knowing  no  conqueror,  until  it  finally  wore  itself  out  in  about  five  weeks. 

Now,  from  the  above  narrative,  I  can  but  infer  that  the  disease  in 
question  was  one  identical  with  the  mange,  and  that  it  was  communi- 
cated from  the  quadruped  to  the  man.  And  I  am  further  strengthen- 
ed in  this  view  of  the  case,  from  the  fact — that  a  female  and  the  negro 
boy  who  held  the  pig  while  being  subjected  to  treatment,  became  in 
like  manner  affected.  The  view  I  have  taken  of  this  case,  I  know  to 
be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  lons^-established  dogmas  of  tlie  veterinary 
school,  but  I  think  I  am  sustained  in  my  position  from  the  facts  of  the 
case — and  "  facts  are  stubborn  things."  By  reference  to  the  "  His- 
tory  of  the  Horse,''^  I  find  the  following  language.  The  author,  in 
speaking  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  mange,  goes  on  to  say — "  if  the 
same  brush  or  curry-comb  be  used  on  all  the  horses,  the  propagation  of 
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mange  Is  assured  ;  and  horses  feeding  in  the  same  pasture  with  mangy 
ones,  rarely  escape,  from  the  propensity  they  have  to  nibble  one  another. 
Mange  in  cattle  has  been  propagated  to  the  horse — and  from  the  horse 
to  cattle — but  there  is  no  authenticated  instance  of  the  same  disease 
being  communicated  from  the  dog  to  the  horse.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
^  ference  in  the  character  and  eruption  of  mange  in  the  horse  and  dog, 
as  between  either  of  them, and  the  itch  in  the  human  subject  ;  and  the 
itch  has  never  been  communicated  to  the  quadruped,  nor  the  mange  of 
the  quadruped  to  the  human  beingJ^ 

My  only  reply  to  the  above  quotation,  is  the  presentation  of  the 
case  related  ;  and  if  1  am  not  sustained  in  my  corollary  from  the  facts 
of  the  case,  this  article  will  go  for  nothing.  I  pretend  to  no  familiarity 
with  cutaneous  diseases ;  but  if  I  were  called  upon  to  classify  the 
mange,  I  should  locate  it  in  the  group  dermatoses  scabienses  of  Wilson, 
not  only  from  the  pathology,  but  also  from  the  therapeia  of  the  disease  ; 
for  I  find  sulphur  the  anchor  of  safety  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  Nor 
do  I  think  there  is  anything  very  strange  in  all  this  ;  and  the  only  rea- 
son why  we  have  never  before  had  the  mange  communicated  to  man 
arises  simply,  I  think,  from  the  fact,  that  in  all  probability  more  caution 
has  hitlierto  been  exercised  than  was  in  the  case  before  us.  We  have 
examples  of  other  diseases  occurring  in  the  human  subject,  the  result 
of  propagation  from  the  lower  order  of  animals.  In  the  Revue  Medi- 
cale  of  July,  1845,  we  liave  detailed  the  case  of  an  officer  who  took  the 
glanders  and  farcy  fiom  a  horse,  and  in  which  experiments  were  made 
by  M.  Andouard,  to  test  the  contagiousness  of  the  human  fluid  intro- 
duced into  other  animals — the  results  of  which  experiments  went  to 
prove  that  the  disease  was  not  only  communicable  to  man  from  the 
horse,  but  that  the  disease  was  again  transmissible  from  the  human  sub- 
ject to  the  quadruped.  In  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Nov.  1817,  we  iiave  a  case  of  glanders  in  the  fiuman  subject,  derived 
from  the  horse,  reported  as  occurring  in  your  own  city.-  Other  diseases 
might  be  mentioned  occurring  in  the  great  paragon  of  animals,  communi- 
cated from  the  lower  order;  but  I  have  already  spun  out  this  article  to 
a  greater  length  than  was  designed  at  its  commencement,  and  will  con- 
clude by  merely  advising  those  persons  who  may  have  to  treat  the  mange 
in  stock,  to  touch  it  lightly,  and  never  make  a  curry-comb  of  their  hands  ; 
to  which  injiuiotion  1  know  my  friend  S.  will  say  amen. — Southern 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


CASE  OF    osseous    DRPOSIT   WITHIN    THE  NERVOUS   PULP  OF  A 

MOLAR  TOOTH. 

EY  S.  S.    HORNOR,    DENTIST,  PHILADELPHIA. 

About  two  months  since,  I  was  waited  on  by  a  young  lady,  a  member 
of  one  of  our  most  respectable  families,  for  the  pur[)ose  of  having  the 
first  superior  molar  tooth  (left  side)  filled.  On  examination,  the  tooth 
presented  but  a  sliglit  decay,  yet  it  was  so  exceedingly  sensitive,  as  to 
require  a  mild  application  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  sensibility 
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before  filling  it;  after  which  I  succeeded  in  plugj^ing  it  with  gold,  to  my 
satisfaction,  and,  as  1  had  reason  to  hope,  effectually  preserved  the  tooth. 

On  Monday  last,  however,  I  was  called  to  see  her,  when  she  com- 
plained of  constant  pain  in  the  tooth,  and  was  also  suffering  from  a 
bilious  attack,  for  which  my  eminent  friend,  Prof.  Mitchell,  was  attend- 
ing her. 

As  she  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  leeching,  an  opium  plaster  was  pre- 
scribed, without  the  desired  effect,  and  on  Wednesday  last  I  extracted 
the  tooth,  which  I  found  highly  inflamed,  the  nerve  entirely  dead,  and 
the  periosteum  of  the  fangs  in  a  suppurative  state.  Upon  further  inspec- 
tion, its  singular  appearance  induced  me  to  break  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  nervous  pulp,  which  had  assumed  the  character  of  gristly 
mass,  of  a  blood-red  color,  surrounded  by  a  sero-sanguinolent  liquid,  con- 
taining in  the  very  centre,  and  constituting  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
mass,  a  semi-transparent  bony  substance,  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  point 
of  a  penknife. 

After  freeing  the  bone  from  the  surrounding  substance,  and  placing  it 
under  the  field  of  a  microscope,  of  moderate  power,  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  transparent  and  irregular  pebble,  with  many  projecting 
points,  beautifully  rounded  off. 

Oudet  describes  bony  formations  within  the  tooth  from  altered  secre- 
tions of  the  pulp,  in  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,  Vol.  1.  p.  186 ;  but  this  is 
the  first  case  of  the  kind  ever  met  with  in  my  own  practice.  1  have 
therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  description  of  it,  with  the 
request  that  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  valuable  Journal.— P/iz7fl6?. 
Med.  Examiner. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[  Tre  notes  from  the  editor  on  Milan,  Venice  and  Padua,  although  vvTit- 
len  previously  to  those  on  Rome,  already  inserted  in  the  Journal,  were  not 
received  in  Boston  till  the  latter  were  in  type.] 

Milan. — The  beautiful  city  of  Milan  is  now  fairly  in  the  possession  of 
Austrian  soldiers,  and  priests  ;  the  latter  in  broad  three-cornered  hats  and 
black  gowns,  buttoned  from  the  chin  to  the  instep.  Churches  are  so 
numerous,  and  people  are  so  constantly  running  to  them,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  fingering  their  rosaries,  that  a  stranger  cannot  perceive 
that  much  else  is  attended  to.  A  sight,  however,  the  other  morning, 
renders  it  very  probable  that  some  great  sinners  abide  there.  'After  com- 
pleting the  rounds  of  the  great  hospital,  which  was  represented  to  have  at  , 
that  moment  two  thousand  five  hundred  patients,  a  request  was  made  to 
view  the  post-mortem  examination  room.  To  our  surprise,  there  lay 
stretched  upon  the  table  the  body  of  a  woman,  about  35,  a  widow,  spoken 
of  as  being  respectable,  who  had  been  stabbed  through  the  right  breast,  into 
the  region  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  with  another  wound  through  the 
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lower  part  of  the  pendulous  chin.  She  was  found  dead  in  the  street  that 
morning,  murdered ; — and  yet  the  atrocious  deed  had  excited  no  com- 
rnotion — no  pojice  activity,  no  reward,  no  jury  of  inquest,  that  we  could 
discover.  The  deed  passed,  it  is  highly  probable,  as  worthy  of  no  further 
trouble,  because  such  occurrences  are  characteristic  of  the  country.  Life  is 
not,  apparently,  of  much  value  in  these  overstocked,  or  rather  overburdened 
communities,  where  the  producers  are  few  and  the  consumers  numerous. 
Had  a  political  meeting  been  held,  and  a  public  appeal  made  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  there  is  no  calculating 
the  intense  disturbance  that  would  have  ensued. 

A  more  orderly,  well-ventilated,  methodical  hospital  than  the  huge 
establishment  at  Milan,  scarcely  exists.  Some  of  the  wards  are  forty  feet 
high  ;  the  bedsteads  iron  stools,  with  moveable  boards  for  the  beds — cheap, 
but  neat  and  clean.  So  many  sick  women  were  never  before  seen  together 
by  any  of  us.  This  part  of  Europe  must  certainly  have  a  majority  of 
females.  They  predominate  over  the  other  sex  in  the  churches,  about  in 
the  ratio  of  a  hundred  to  one ;  they  are  numerous  in  the  streets,  in  the 
fields,  by  roadsides,  in  the  villages,  the  hospitals — the  convents  are  full — 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  said  a  lady,  that  they  will  be  the  majority 
in  heaven.  Were  it  not  for  the  large  standing  armies  in  all  directions, 
in  which  hundreds  of  thousands 'of  able-bodied  men  are  kept  in  idleness 
at  the  public  expense,  we  might  suppose  these  legions  of  wingless  angels 
annually  killed  oti"  their  lords  and  masters,  as  bees  do  the  drones,  at  specific 
periods.  In  passing  along  between  the  ranges  of  beds,  it  was  melancholy 
to  recognize  pulmonary  consumption  very  frequently,  which  shows  that 
diseases  of  the  lungs  are  universal.  Among  the  rude  Indians  of  the  West, 
it  is  found  in  the  wigwam;  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  consumption 
seizes  upon  the  fairest  flowers  for  its  victims;  in  Europe,  where  is  the  spot 
exempt  from  its  destructive,  insidious  approach?  Next,  the  maladies  of 
old  age — expressed,  on  the  tablet,  as  tabes,  were  quite  common.  A  dark 
room  was  expressly  occupied  by  ophthalmic  sufferers;  and  at  every  turn, 
goitre  was  prominent. 

Milan  abounds  in  objects  of  intense  interest  to  the  architect,  the  anti- 
quarian, the  theologian,  lovers  of  military  science,  and  the  painter  and  sculp- 
tor. The  Duonio,  or  Cathedral,  began  in  1385,  transcends  all  attempts  at 
description,  such  is  its  vastness,  complexity,  beauty,  and  treasures  of  art. 
It  is  wholly  of  white  marble,  and  exceeds  in  magnitude  all  previous  concep- 
tions drawn  from  books.  But  with  all  its  churches,  living  and  dead  saints, 
pictures,  statues,  triumphal  arch,  brazen  horses,  boulevards,  gates,  and  its 
past  eventful  history,  Milan  has  a  gloomy  aspect.  Every  house  is  not  un- 
like a  prison,  the  first  story  windows  being  grated  with  iron  bars,  and  a 
large  gate  shuts  up  the  indwellers  within  the  limits  of  a  hollow  square  at 
night,  while  rogues  and  cut-throats  are  kept  at  bay  by  the  same  con- 
trivances. You  look  in  vain  for  those  Italian  beauties  of  which  a  thousand 
lies  have  been  told.  None  but  blanchisseuses — the  washerwomen — are  de- 
cent, remarked  an  American  lady,  the  other  day.  She  is  therefore  satis- 
fied that  soap  suds  is  a  powerful  cosmetic.  Old  market  women  seem  to  be 
the  only  truly  cheerful  persons  in  the  city.  They  have  enormous  um- 
brellas, perhaps  twelve  feet  to  twenty  in  diameter,  tilted  on  an  edge,  which 
makes  a  capital  shop  for  them  in  the  middle  of  the  street — rolling  it  round 
a  circle  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  elevating  it  when  the  rain 
comes. — Here  it  is  necessary  to  leave  Milan,  to  relate  something  respecting 
the  city  in  the  sea. 
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Venice. — Well,  Venice  has  been  visited,  and  the  dreamy  imaginings  of 
boyhood,  called  up  by  reading  what  has  been  said  and  sung  of  its  majesty 
and  mysteries,  of  its  palaces,  streets  of  water,  gondolas,  the  expanse  of  the 
Adriatic,  or  the  towers  and  minarets  of  the  seventy-two  islands  on  which  it 
stands,  have  not  been  realized.  Venice  is  too  still ;  not  a  single  wheel 
rolls  through  the  town — no,  not  a  wheelbarrow.  The  boats  have  a  sorry 
aspect.  They  are  coal-black — decked  for  about  eight  feet  in  the  centre, 
where  customers  sit,  to  be  swiftly  wafted  from  one  canal  to  another.  AiVe 
were  constantly  exclaiming,  they  look  like  coffins  !  The  gondolier  has  no 
other  song  but  the  price  of  his  services  ;  and  when  he  has  been  paid,  some- 
thing extra  is  solicited  for  drink  money.  We  have  been  gratified  to  our 
heart's  content  with  an  ingress  to  the  deep,  gloomy,  awful  dungeons  of  the 
prison,  from  which  few  ever  returned  who  passed  to  it  over  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs.  The  very  spot  was  visited  where  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Venice 
who  happened  to  offend  that  cruel  tribunal,  the  Council  of  Ton,  sat  in  a  chair 
and  were  strangled — their  fate  never  beino;-  known  to  their  friends  or 
families.  We  ranged  over  the  palace  of  the  Doges — inspected  the  furniture, 
the  ornaments,  and  all  there  is  remaining  illustrative  of  the  exceeding 
dignity,  power,  wealth,  avarice  and  injustice  of  Venice  in  the  towering- 
epoch  of  her  grandeur.  The  Basilica,  the  ducal  palace,  is  wonder  No.  1 
on  the  globe,  too  mighty  for  description  here.  In  front  of  it,  stands  the 
grand  campanile  tower  of  St.  Mark,  commenced  in  114S  and  finished  in 
1510.  The  whole  pile  is  of  brick,  carried  to  the  altitifde  of  323  feet,  being 
42  feet  square  at  the  base.  On  passing  over  the  Rialto  this  morning,  the 
only  bridge  that  spans  the  main  arterial  canal  of  the  city,  older  than  Shak- 
speare — instead  of  merchants  being  on  exchange  there,  as  they  once  were, 
controlling  the  commerce  of  the  world,  fruit  sellers,  potato  dealers,  onion 
and  garlic  venders,  had  entire  possession  of  the  marble  arch.  At  the  foot 
there  was  on  one  side  a  fish-monger  and  a  trader  in  frogs.  He  had  nearly 
two  pails  full,  with  their  entire  skins  stripped  ofi',  giving  them  the  appear- 
ance of  the  early  human  foetus.  On  each  side,  ascending  and  descending, 
are  rows  of  retail  shops.  Every  edifice  has  a  sombre  appearance — a  death- 
struck  character.  There  is  a  death-like  stillness,  too,  everywhere — the 
inhabitants  move  through  the  narrow  lanes,  as  the  gondolas  do  through  the 
water,  without  being  heard.  Nothing  but  the  evening  gun  of  the  Austrian 
forces  on  duty,  ever  interrupts  this  stillness.  A  very  striking  likeness  to 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  is  found  in  the  statue  of  a  distinguished  general  in 
the  Venetian  republic,  Giacopo  Marcello,  in  the  church  St.  Maria  Glorioso. 
There,  too,  are  the  tombs  of  Titian  and  Canova.  Over  another  general,  is 
Fame,  hovering  in  light  drapery — as  much  as  to  say,  his  name  is  immortal ; 
and  now,  strangers  inquire  of  the  sexton  who  he  was  !  Words  are  in- 
adequate to  express  the  feeling  of  admiration  which  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  statues,  found  in  those  receptacles  of  the  fine  arts,  the  churches, 
call  forth.  All  the  gold  of  California  could  not  reproduce  them,  or  pay  for 
copying  them  in  a  life  time.  Who  executed  such  lofty  designs,  who  paid 
for  them,  and  what  was  the  object,  perpetually  runs  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
even  after  reading  the  best  authorities.  Surely,  there  will  never  be  any 
more  such  vvorks,  or  if  there  are,  no  such  amazing  edifices  to  receive  them. 
In  our  day,  it  takes  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  raise  money  to 
purchase  a  single  statue  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Powers,  at  Florence. 

Padua. — This  is  written  opposite  the  magnificent  church  of  San  Antonio, 
the  patron  Saint,  v/hich  was  commenced  in  1231.  It  has  seven  domes, 
each  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  State  House  in  Boston,  besides 
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a  conical  tower  of  singular  appearance — and  after  all  these,  two  more 
gigantic  towers,  probably  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  St.  Anthony, 
who  was  a  native  of  Lisbon,  is  buried  within — belore  whose  shrine,  are 
golden  and  silver  lamps  continually  burning.  Of  the  sculpture,  no  idea 
can  be  formed  of  its  surpassing  glory,  if  that  property  is  ever  infused  into 
marble.  It  is  complicated,  massive,  and  unspeakably  imposing  and  heavr 
enly  in  design.  This  is  only  a  single  drop  of  the  sea  of  treasures  in  this 
old,  stupid,  run-down  city.  The  grass,  like  a  velvet  carpet,  is  green  in  the 
streets.  The  University,  once  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  republic  of 
letters,  is  as  far  behind  in  science  and  literature,  as  the  peasantry,  wiihout 
the  barriers,  are  in  agriculture.  On  entering  the  court,  thousands  of  coats 
of  arms  of  the  illustrious  dead,  who  in  some  way  were  once  identified  with 
the  coileop,  are  found  stuck  up  on  the  wall.  They  are  a  kind  of  boasting 
stones,  indicating  what  has  been,  and  regarded  as  old  breeches  and  coats 
are  in  some  dilapidated  families,  who  have  a  pride  in  showingthe  garments 
of  their  ancestors,  though  they  may  themselves  be  wholly  destitute.  Guide- 
books shamefully  impose  on  medical  gentlemen,  by  urging  them  to  visit 
the  anatomical  cabinet.  It  is  both  small  and  inferior — possessing  nothing 
that  recalls  olden  time  but  the  bust  of  Morgagni,  who  had  a  pleasant  face 
and  a  big  wig.  Here  Galileo  was  professor  upwards  of  ten  years.  Every 
body  knows  that  the  church  madp  him  renounce  the  terrible  heresy  that 
the  earth  moved  round  the  sun  !  because  it  conflicted  with  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony. The  anatomical  theatre  is  a  fine  one — capable  of  seating  con- 
veniently perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  table,  for  demonstra- 
tions, rises^  from  the  dissecting-room  below,  with  the  subject  on  it,  and 
retires  through  the  floor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  which  is  an  ad- 
mirable device.  Parts  are  not  deranged  or  injured  ;  it  saves  the  tugging  of 
assistants,  and  obviates  disturbance  by  the  openingand  closing  of  doors,  &c. 
A  statue  of  that  most  learned  of  all  womankind,  Elena  Lucrezia  Canaro 
Piscopia,  who  died  1684,  at  the  age  of  48,  and  who  spoke  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French  and  every  thing  else,  and  then  exceeded  in 
mathematics,  stands  in  one  of  the  stairways.  She  was  made  doctor  of 
laws,  and  died,  an  old  maid  of  course,  for  who  would  marry  Babel !  Padua 
is  forsaken  ;  the  sidewalks,  covered  by  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  give  but 
f^iint  sounds  of  footsteps.  The  main  business  is  making  pewter  images  of 
the  Virgin,  wooden  candlesticks,  and  beads — though  a  few  fine  carriages 
are  here  made.  The  balls  make  the  heavens  resound,  morning  and  even- 
ing, callino-  out  to  the  service  a  host  of  tall  cadaverous  priests  and  pious 
women.  The  worshippers  actually,  when  we  were  present,  were  less  in 
number  than  their  reverences  in  black. 

Names  are  intimately  associated  with  the  medical  school  of  Padua, 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  medicine.  Here  Vesalius  taught,  in  1540  ; 
Fallopius,  in  1551;  Fabricius  de  Aquapendente,  1565;  Spigelius,  1618; 
and  Sanctorius.  in  1611,  twenty  years  before  the  settlement  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  This  obsolete  school  of  medicine  boasts  of  the  first  anatomical 
theatre  ever  organized  in  Europe,  and  is  not  without  interest  to  the  medi- 
cal traveller;  nor  should  the  botanic  garden,  established  by  the  Venetian 
Senate,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prosper  Alpinus,  in  1543,  be  neglected.  It  has 
some  old  things  in  the  form  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  truly  the  ances- 
tors of  very  many  quite  common  in  our  country,  the  origin  of  which  is  un- 
known except  to  teachers  of  botany.  A  group  of  sixty  figures,  wrought 
from  a  single  piece  of  marble,  in  the  splendid  reception  hall  of  the  palazzo 
Pappafava,  should  be  remembered  by  all  who  visit  Padua.    It  represents 
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Lucifer  and  his  associates  thrust  out  of  heaven.  They  hang  upon  each 
other's  limbs,  beards,  and  taihs — for  devils  certainly  have  the  latter  append- 
age, on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Porson.  Never  were  legs  and  arms  more 
ingeniously  twisted  together,  yet  without  concealing  a  single  muscle,  where 
the  corporeal  expression  should  be  manifested  to  represent  the  writhings  of 
despair.  Agostino  Fasolata  was  twelve  years  and  four  months  in  executing 
the  work,  at  about  one  dollar  a  day !    The  height  is  only  five  feet. 

Padua  possesses  two  other  objects  worthy  of  inspection,  viz.,  the  site  of 
the  historian  Livy's  house  ;  and  a  large  hall,  with  the  largest  roof  in  the  world 
unsupported  by  pillars.  Its  length  is  240  feet  by  80  wide.  At  one  end  is  a 
colossal  wooden  horse,  perhaps  25  feet  high,  never  completed  ;  while  the 
walls,  covered  by  frescoes,  give  a  singularly  unique  appearance  to  the 
whole.  Beizoni,  the  Egyptian  traveller,  who  paved  the  way  for  unsealing 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  monuments  of  the  Nile, 
was  a  native  of  Padua.  His  native  city  did  nothing  for  him,  proud  as  the 
inhabitants  are  of  his  illustrious  name. 

"  A  hundred  cities  claimed  a  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  a  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

At  Padua  there  is  a  civil  hospital,  economically  arranged,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving 600  patients,  but  seldom  having  more  than  400,  the  number  now  in 
the  wards.  Intermittent  fever  and  phthisis  appear  to  be  the  predominant 
diseases.  Smallpox  and  syphilis  are  pretty  strongly  represented.  All  the 
medicines,  as  in  the  great  hospital  of  Milan,  are  manufactured  in  the 
institution,  from  castor  oil  to  the  most  difficult  chemical  preparations. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  as  many  as  100  practitioners,  of  all  sorts,  in  the 
city — each  one  getting  what  he  can.  The  largest  professional  income,  we 
are  assured,  does  not  exceed  $3,000  per  annum.  Some,  therefore,  of  small 
reputation,  must  have  scanty  pickings — the  whole  population  being  not  far 
from  44,000.  A  physician  of  intelligence  says  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  all  the  deaths  in  the  city  are  from  pulmonary  consumption.  One  surgeon 
and  two  assistants,  and  two  physicians  with  two  assistants,  constitute  the 
official  corps  of  the  hospital.  Clinical  instruction  is  given  on  certain  days. 
Lectures  at  the  University,  the  old  medical  school  of  Padua,  the  faintest 
possible  shadow  of  the  influential  school  of  Padua  in  the  days  of  Morgagni, 
commence  in  November,  and  sometimes  there  are  150  students.  Drs. 
Pinali  and  Mugua  are  eminent,  leading  public  practitioners,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
golo  leads  off  in  operative  surgery. 

Independently  of  great  churches,  great  bells,  great  patches  of  miserably 
cultivated  ground,  and  great  statues  of  great  men,  this  part  of  Italy  has 
some  other  great  things  worthy  of  note,  either  on  account  of  their  utility, 
singularity,  or  connection  with  the  past.  At  Venice,  a  railroad  bridge  has 
been  nearly  completed,  that  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It 
is  carried  from  the  main  land  across  a  lagoon,  the  bottom  of  which  is  soft 
mud,  the  water  varying  from  three  to  thirteen  feet  in  depth,  for  the  distance 
of  2  miles  416  yards.  It  stands  on  222  arches,  resting  on  driven  piles  of 
wood,  and  employed  1,000  men  four  years  and  a  half  in  its  construction 
so  that  rails  could  be  laid.  Years  will  still  be  required  to  finish  the  sides 
and  protect  the  walls.  In  one  of  the  churches  of  Venice,  within  an  altar, 
is  a  representation  of  the  crucified  Saviour — the  head  appearing  to  be  wax, 
surrounded  by  a  nimbus — and  in  all  respects  appearing  like  a  living  man 
in  agony,  having  cards  fixed  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  in  the  wound 
«  in  the  side,  which  raise  the  first  and  open  the  other.    It  is  both  ingenious 
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and  horrid — and  who  will  not  say,  impious  ?  In  another  vast  receptacle 
of  paintings,  near  by,  called  the  School,  is  a  gigantic  umbrella,  kept  in  box, 
valued  at  825,000!  On  what  occasions  it  is  spread,  we  could  not  clearly 
ascertain  from  the  toothless  old  Janitor  who  called  our  attention  to  it. 
When  the  French  had  possession  of  Venice,  they  were  making  preparations 
for  carrying  it  ofl',  as  they  did  the  bronze  horses  on  the  Basilica,  but  it  was 
ransomed,  or  rather  permitted  to  remain,  by  the  payment  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  Near  the  centre  of  Padua  is  a  square,  having  an  oval  piece 
of  ground,  surrounded  by  a  canal,  crossed  by  four  classically  constructed 
bridges,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  water  are  eighty  magnified  statues  of 
the  learned  men  of  various  epochs,  principally  natives  of  Padua — among 
whom  are  many  medical  philosophers,  poets,  divines  and  civilians. 

There  is  a  singular  degree  of  ignorance  predominant  abroad,  especially  in 
Italy,  in  regard  to  our  country.  A  gentleman  of  fine  appearance  and  gen- 
eral intelligence,  inquired  of  me,  as  we  were  approaching  Venice,  three  days 
ago,  if  Boston  was  near  Venezuela  !  W^hile  sitting  with  the  driver  on 
the  coach-box  for  the  sake  of  the  view,  in  the  hither  part  of  Switzerland,  he 
politely  inquired  if  Monsieur  was  an  Englishman.  Being  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  drove  on  a  while,  musing  to  himself,  when  he  again  begged  to 
ask  if  "  de  gentleman  was  Shon-Bool  "  !  evidently  supposing  that  English- 
men and  John  Bulls  were  different  races. 


Intra-mitral  Burials. — The  subject  of  burying  the  dead  without  the 
city,  is  now  being  discussed  by  the  municipal  government  and  the  citi- 
zens generally  of  Boston.  It  is  quite  time  that  a  matter  of  such  import- 
ance, in  a  sanitary  view,  should  receive  its  share  of  public  attention.  In 
the  large  cities  and  populous  towns  of  the  old  countries,  this  question  has 
for  a  long  time  agitated  the  public  miud.  By  an  act  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, a  commission  was  some  time  since  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject,  and  to  report  upon  the  measures  most  suitable  for  the  common  good. 
Much  valuable  information  was  obtained  from  the  commissioners  ;  and  if 
half  of  the  alleged  facts  stated  by  them  be  true,  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  cemeteries,  and  various  modes  of  burying  the  dead,  it  certainly  is 
time  that  rigorous  measures  were  adopted,  to  prevent  the  existence  of  such 
an  evil,  'fhe  result  of  the  investigation  was,  a  report  to  tho  govern- 
ment for  the  prohibition  of  intra-mural  burials  in  London,  which  was 
accepted,  and  by  an  act  of  Parliament  no  more  burials,  after  a  certain 
date,  can  take  place  within  the  precincts  of  that  city. 

We  have  grounds  for  complaint  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  ;  and  we  believe  evils  are  now  existing  in  this  city,  re- 
garding burials,  that  would  not  have  been  allowed  by  the  corporation  of 
London.  In  Copps  Hill  Cemetery  there  are  many  tombs  above  ground, 
having  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  bodies  in  them,  which  are  of  course 
in  the  various  stages  of  decomposition  ;  yet  this  cemetery  is  surrounded 
by  dwellings  with  a  dense  population  in  them.  The  streets  contiguous 
are  much  lower  than  the  cemetery,  having  from  time  to  time  been  dug 
away  for  the  convenience  of  travel,  so  that  now  those  tombs  bordering 
on  the  streets  have  their  bottoms  on  a  level  with  them.  The  drenching 
rains  must  of  course  filter  through  into  the  streets,  and  even  into  most 
of  the  cellars  near  by.  The  practice  of  entombing  under  churches  is 
attended  with  great  exposure,  and  a  stop  should  be  put  to  it.  The  de- 
mand for  places  of  sepulture  being  great,  tombs  are  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity.    We  have  ourselves  seen  in  a  tomb,  in  one  of  the  cemeteries 
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of  this  city,  coffins  piled  up  to  the  very  threshold  (which  was  also  above 
ground),  numbering  some  hundreds.  What  has  been  said  respecting  the 
condition  of  Copps  Hill  Cemetery,  is,  we  believe,  applicable  to  others  in  the 
city.  As  our  city  government  purpose  having  a  cemetery  in  the  country, 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  so  far  distant  from  the  city,  that  centuries  hence 
it  may  not  be  found  within  its  borders,  or  perhaps  in  its  centre.  Tombs 
above  the  ground  should,  even  there,  be  prohibited,  for  the  pestilential 
exhalation  could  be  wafted  by  the  breeze  from  them  into  our  midst.  The 
grounds  should  be  capacious  and  elevated.  Not  less  than  two  hundred 
acres  would  suffice  for  a  commencement.  In  Mount  Auburn,  the  model 
of  a  cemetery,  we  find  that  many  of  the  tombs  are  above  ground.  Not 
long  since,  in  passing  through  this  city  of  the  dead,  our  attention  was 
called  to  the  strong  exhalations  from  one  of  the  tombs. 

Since  writing  the  above,  it  is  understood  that  a  company  have  arranged 
for  a  site  in  Dorchester,  on  what  is  called  Walk  Hill,  five  miles  from 
Boston,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres.  Those  who  have 
seen  it,  pronounce  it  equal  to  Mount  Auburn  or  Forest  Hills,  in  point  of 
beauty  and  rural  walks,  and  its  approach  quite  as  easy  and  accessible. 
Now  if  the  city  arrange  for  another  lot  in  the  country,  there  will  be  four 
large  cemeteries  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  containing  several  hundred 
acres,  being  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  sepulture  for  years  to  come. 

Pitre  Medicines. — There  is  much  reason  for  complaint  regarding  the 
adulterations  and  impurities  in  medicines.  All  the  committees  that  can 
be  raised  by  medical  associations,  or  the  most  stringent  enactments  of 
Congress,  cannot  wholly  prevent  the  existence  of  the  evil,  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  apothecary.  The  apothecary,  if  properly  educated  and 
qualified,  has  it  in  his  power,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  rid  the  market  of 
base  drugs,  or  at  least  prevent  the  importation  of  them.  He  should  se- 
lect no  drug  or  chemical  for  his  establishment,  unless  it  comes  up  fully 
to  the  standard  of  purity.  There  are  many  of  the  medicines  which  are 
prepared  in  our  own  country,  for  the  physician's  use,  that  require  the 
same  watchful  care  in  their  selection  and  preparation.  From  the  Shakers 
we  receive  our  herbs,  roots  and  extracts,  in  as  pure  a  state  ag  could  be 
expected ;  yet  the  Shakers  are  not  perfect  (as  is  sometimes  shown  by 
their  medicines)  in  the  business.  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
sometimes,  to  have  our  herbs  possessed  of  their  strength  and  aroma. 
Digitalis,  belladonna,  conium,  hyoscyamus,  poppy  flowers,  &c.,  may  have 
their  valuable  properties  nearly  destroyed  by  not  being  rightly  cured. 
We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  lot  of  pure  medicines, 
among  which  vvere  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  that  we  remember  to 
have  seen.  Some  were  the  leaves  of  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  digitalis, 
conium,  &c.  They  were  from  Herring,  Brothers,  London.  The  leaves 
were  grown  upon  their  own  native  soil,  gathered  at  their  proper  season, 
and  dried  with  the  utmost  care,  each  leaf  by  itself.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  when  those  leaves  are  exhibited  in  powder,  tincture,  or  inform  of  an 
extract,  the  officinal  dose  will  fulfil  the  indication  for  which  it  may  be 
given,  which  cannot  always  be  said  of  those  we  receive  from  other  sources. 
Drs.  Philbrick  &  Trafton,  physicians'  druggists,  160  Washington  St.,  tell 
us  they  have  used  the  preparations  of  the  Messrs.  Herring,  in  their  es- 
tablishment, for  the  last  five  years,  and  have  always  found  that  they 
could  be  depended  upon.  The  profession  are  certainly  under  obligations 
to  those  apothecaries  who  spare  no  pains  in  procuring  the  best  of  medi- 
cines, and  display  proper  skill  in  compounding  them. 
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Opening  of  the  Lecture  Term  at  the  Massach7isef.ts  Medical  College. — 
The  lectures  commenced  at  the  Mass.  Medical  College  last  Wednesday, 
according  to  previous  announcement,  Professor  Ware  giving  the  intro- 
ductory. The  lecture  room  on  the  occasion  was  well  filled  with  students 
and  the  members  of  the  profession,  among  the  latter  of  whom  we  observed 
many  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  service.  The  professor  began  his 
lecture,  by  saying  that  it  devolved  upon  him,  in  turn,  to  commence  the 
present  session  by  a  formal  introductory.  The  apparently  short  space  of 
lime  which  had  elapsed  since  the  same  duty  was  performed  by  him,  forci- 
bly reminded  him  of  the  rapidity  with  which  time  passes.  It  was  expected 
on  such  occasions  that  something  should  be  said  to  the  class  connected 
with  our  calling  ;  his  theme  would  therefore  be,  The  Elements  of  Success. 
To  become  a  good  practitioner,  or  a  successful  one,  several  qualifications 
were  necessary  ;  among  which  might  be  mentioned,  common  sense,  good 
judgment  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  cheerfulness  of  manners,  tact,  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  the  patient  and  his  little  wants,  and,  lastly,  and  above 
all,  a  thorough  medical  education.  A  practitioner  might  be  a  very  correct 
and  minute  Microscopist,  a  most  observing  Pathologist,  and  yet  lack  the 
essential  qualities  that  constitute  a  good  physician.  To  aim  at  eminence 
in  one  branch  of  the  science,  generally  creates  a  distaste  for  or  inability  to 
acquire  the  other  branches.  Going  abroad  was  not  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  student  as  was  generally  supposed  ;  and,  besides,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  French  and  Anglo-Saxons  in  practical  teaching,  was  very  great. 
The  French  were  good  theorists,  very  minute  in  their  observations,  and 
generally  correct  in  diagnostic  signs ;  yet  they  were  deficient  in  the  power 
of  application,  both,  as  regards  the  mechanical  and  the  medical  sciences. 
They  cannot  practise  what  they  teach.  To  the  English  and  their  descend- 
ants, belong  the  capacity  and  the  honor  of  making  matters  practical  and 
easily  comprehended.  We  could  enlarge  upon  this  most  excellent  lecture, 
having  taken  copious  notes,  but  are  restrained  from  so' doing,  by  being  in- 
formed that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  class  to  procure  a  copy  for  publication, 
when  it  will  be  our  pleasure  again  to  allude  to  it. 

On  Thursday,  Prof.  Holmes's  first  lecture  for  the  season  was  delivered. 
It  was  mainly  devoted  to  a  sketch,  plainly  but  faithfully  drawn,  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Parkman,  whose  laborious  and  useful 
life  was  closed,  during  the  past  year,  under  circumstances  of  such  melan- 
choly and  universal  interest.  Although  containing  no  allusion  to  these 
circumstances,  the  address  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention. 


Lead  Diseases. — "  A  treatise  from  the  French  of  L.  Tanquerel  des  Blan- 
ches, with  notes  and  additions,  on  the  use  of  Lead  Pipe  and  its  substitutes. 
By  S.  L.  Dana,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Lowell.  Published  by  J.  Allen,  1S50." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  lead  diseases, 
which  has  been  written.  Its  author  is  ranked  among  the  most  careful  and 
observing,  and  he  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  authority.  The  work  is 
carefully  translated  by  Dr.  Dana,  and  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  Dr.  James 
Jackson,  of  our  city, 

Frick  on  Renal  Diseases. — This  is  a  very  valuable  work  on  the  diagnosis 
and  pathology  of  renal  aflfections.  Dr.  Frick  has  given  us,  in  his  treatise, 
much  that  is  practical  and  useful,  and  it  must  serve  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  profession  in  their  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the  renal  organs. 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  are  its  publishers. 
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Liquid  Muriate  of  Opium. — To  the  Editor,  &c. — We  find  that  we  have 
two  formulas  for  Muriate  of  Opium  ;  viz.,  Nichoj's,  and  one  for  a  preparation 
much  stronger.  We  have  thought  that  the  general  good  might  be  promoted 
by  our  withdrawing  both  from  the  market  at  present,  as  there  are  already 
several  others  of  various  strengths  in  use.  If  you  would  fix  upon  some 
standard  and  reconamend  it  through  your  Journal,  we  will  adopt  it  and  do 
what  we  can  to  make  it  general.  It  is  obvious  that  one  formula  should  be 
used  by  all  the  city  apothecaries,  in  order  that  physicians  may  understand- 
ingly  write  for  it.  So  of  fluid  Extract  Valerian,  &:c.  If  we  could  have  a 
uniform  method  of  preparation,  then  McMunn's  Ehxir  of  Opium,  and  sev- 
eral preparations  of  Valerian,  which  are  empirically  put  up  and  sold,  might 
be  dispensed  with.  Very  respectfully.  Yours, 

Boston,  Nov.  Wth,  1S50.  '    Philbrick  &;  Trafton. 

[We  think  it  decidedly  proper  to  have  all  medicinal  preparations  of  an  uni- 
form strength,  and  particularly  those  of  such  polency  as  the  one  alluded  to 
above  by  our  correspondents.  Dr.  Nichol's  formula  is  a  good  one,  though 
we  should  prefer  to  have  it  of  the  strength  of  laudanum  ;  and  as  Dr.  Cor- 
nell has  added  brandy  to  that  formula,  we  think  there  is  some  improv^^- 
ment  by  such  addition.  Therefore  we  would  have  the  formulaas  follows  : — 
R.  Pulv.  gum.  opii,  acidi  hydrochloride,  aa  gi.;  aqua  distill.,  2xii.; 
spiritus  gallici,  giv.  M.  Digest,  or  make  by  displacement,  which  we 
think  far  preferable. — Ed.] 

Medical  Miscellany. — The  New  York  Medical  Gazette  gives  the  number 
of  students  as  already  matriculated  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  345;  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
that  city,  190;  at  the  New  York  Medical  College,  upwards  of  50.  In 
Philadelphia,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  500 ;  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  450;  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  107;  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, 100;  Homoeopathic  School,  50  ;  Female  Medical  College,  70. — Dr. 
S.  G.  Howe,  the  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston,  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  has  been  travelling 
the  last  few  months  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.— Mr.  S.  B.  Knox  has 
brought  to  this  city  two  Kaana  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  of  an  almost  ex- 
tinct race  of  Central  America.  Thev^  are  the  most  outre  looking  objects 
ever  brought  to  this  country.  The  boy  is  32  inches  in  height,  and  weighs 
16  pounds,  and  is  about  10  years  of  age.  The  girl  is  28  inches  in  height, 
weighs  14  pounds,  and  is  supposed  to  be  about  8  years  of  age. 


Married,— At  Nashville,  N.  H.,  Charles  A.  Davis,  M.D.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Man- 
Parker,  only  claug-hter  of  the  late  Hon.  James  B.  Thompson,  U.  S.  Charge  des  Aflfaires  to  Lima. — 
At  Tyngsboro",  Mass.,  Aug-iisttis  F.  Peirce,  M.D.,  to  Miss  M^vy  Pitis  Bridg'e. — At  Milford,  Henry 
A.  Carringloii,  M.D.,  of  New  Haven,  to  Miss  Emily  L.  Merwin,  of  Milford. 


Died, — In  New  York,  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  N.  Stanford,  in  the  48th  year  of 
his  age,  Elias  J.  Marsh,  M.D.,  of  Paterson,  N.  .L,  recently  elected  President  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. — At  Warren,  Cl.,  Norman  Lyman,  M.D.,  aged  63.  Dr.  L.  was 
eminent  in  his  profession,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  He  practised  seventeen 
years  in  Glastenbury,  and  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  in  Warren. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Nov.  9th,  59. — Males,  31 — females,  28. 
Disease  of  the  bowels,! — disease  of  the  brain,  2 — consumption,  11 — convulsions,  6 — cholera  in- 
fantum, 1 — cancer,  3 — canker,  1 — croup,  3 — dropsy,  1 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  3 — exhaustion,  1 — 
typhus  fever,  3 — typhoid  fever,  1 — lung-  fever,  1 — hooping  cough,  1 — disease  of  the  heart,  3 — 
hemorrhage  from  lungs,  1 — infantile,  4 — disease  of  the  liver,  1 — marasmus,  3 — measles,  1 — old  age, 
1 — palsy,  1 — pleurisy,  1 — quinsy,  1 — smallpox,  1 — teething,  2. 

Under  5  years,  31 — between  5  and  20  years,  5 — between  20  and  40  years,  11 — between  40 
and  60  years,  6 — over  60  years,  6.    Americans,  21  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  38, 
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Report  of  the  Health  Officer  for  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C— We 
are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Thos.  Miller,  President  of  the  Board  of  Health 
lor  the  City  of  Washington,  for  his  able  report,  containing  statistics  of  the 
births,  marriages  and  interments  that  have  taken  place"  within  the  last 
year  in  that  city.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  in  regard  to  such  statistics  ; 
they  are  very  useful  in  summing  up  the  probable  diseases  or  causes  of 
death,  but  cannot  be  fully  depended  upon  for  accuracy.  Dr.  Miller,  in 
mentioning  this  fact,  says — "  Consumption  is  a  very  convenient  cause  of 
death  to  be  assigned,  not  by  physicians,  but  by  others  who  make  out  certifi- 
cates of  death  :  for,  under  our  present  regulations,  any  person  can  make  out 
and  sign  a  certificate  of  death,  which  is  receivable,  and  entitles  the  body  to 
be  interred.  The  mistakes  in  diagnosis,  then,  we  are  assured  swells  the 
lists  materially."  It  w^ould  be  well  for  all  city  authorities  to  look  into  these 
matters  ;  and  it  would  seem  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and 
physicians,  a  tolerably  accurate  e.^^iw^^e  of  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths, 
in  our  cities  at  least,  might  be  obtained.  Such  statistics  serve  many  good 
purposes ;  and  if  made  out  at  all,  they  should  be  as  correct  as  possible. 


Abscess  in  Neck  of  the  Bladder. — By  James  R.  McConochie,  M.D. — 
A  Mr.  Corbin,  who  was  at  that  time  an  overseer  for  Col.  Jeffrey's,  sent  for 
me  one  day  to  visit  him  in  great  haste  ;  and  as  1  was  not  at  home,  his  im- 
patience was  manifested  by  three  other  applications  before  night.  W^hen  1 
arrived  at  home,  which  was  about  nine  o'clock,  my  wife  informed  me  that 
I  had  to  go  out  again  to  the  farm  of  Col.  Jeffi-ey's,  to  see  Corbin,  who,  she 
said,  was  afiiicted  with  the  gravel ;  such  was  the  information  left  with  her. 
I  swallowed  only  two  cups  of  coffee,  took  a  fresh  horse,  and  hastened  to 
see  the  patient,  whom  I  found  sitting  up  expressing  his  agony  by  repeated 
groans.  He  seemed  to  be  in  intense  pain.  I  found  that  he  had  not  passed 
a  drop  of  urine  for  three  days.  I  had  with  me  about  a  dozen  catheters.  I 
first  tried  the  silver,  then  the  flexible,  then  the  elastic.  It  was  in  vain  ;  not 
one  of  them  would  enter  the  bladder  !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  man's 
life  was  in  imminent  danger.  Could  I  look  on,  a  useless  spectator,  and 
see  him  die?  I  thought  of  what  Dr.  Physic  had  told  the  class  about  arm- 
ing the  catheter  with  a  hog's  bristle  to  guide  its  entrance.  'Tvv^as  but  a 
thought  leading  to  no  practical  result.  In  my  despair,  I  tried  the  catheter 
again  ;  the  passage  to  the  bladder  seemed  to  be  obstructed  by  a  pretty  large 
body;  by  pressing  the  catheter  against  it  and  removing  my  fingers,  the  in- 
strument, on  every  trial,  receded  half  an  inch.  Was  this  a  large  collection 
of  matter  ?  There  was  no  time  to  hesitate.  By  a  sudden  efl^ort  of  my  hand 
I  plunged  the  instrument  into  the  abscess,  and  immediately  there  issued 
from  its  mouth  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  which  lasted  a  considerable 
time,  say  three  or  four  minutes  ;  then  came  some  drops  streaked  with  blood. 
I  now  withdrew  the  catheter  and  told  Corbin  to  urinate.  "I  could  not  pass 
a  drop,"  said  he,  "  if  I  were  to  have  a  thousand  worlds  for  it."  "  Yes,  you 
can;  make  an  eflx)rt " — and  to  his  great  surprise  and  satisfaction,  he  dis- 
charged a  great  quantity  of  urine,  which  continued  for  several  minutes. 
He  now  stretched  himself  in  bed,  which  he  had  not  done  for  many  days 
before.  In  about  ten  minutes,  he  had  a  call  to  get  up  again  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  he  passed  as  much  as  he  did  the  first  time.  I  now  left  with 
him  a  phial  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  with  directions  how  to  use  it ;  this,  as 
well  to  correct  the  excitement  of  his  pulse,  as  to  wash  out  the  kidneys, 
ureters  and  bladder.  In  a  few  weeks  after  this,  Mr.  Corbin  left  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Culpepper  Court  House.    I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TYPHOID  FEVER  AND  DYSENTERY, 

AS  TIIEY  HAVE  APPEARED    IN    THE  EPIDEMIC    FORM,    DURING  THE  LAST  FOUR  SKA- 
SONS,  ON  CAPE  ANN,  MASS. 

BV  JOSEPH    REYNOLDS,  M.D.,  GLOUCESTER. 

Cape  Ann,  which  makes  the  northern  arm  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  a 
rocky  promontory,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  ledges  of  granite.  The 
soil  is  a  coarse  gravel.  In  the  valleys,  between  the  ledges,  there  are 
deposits  of  alluvium.  These  spots  are  very  fertile.  There  is  little,  if 
any,  clay  upon  tlie  Cape.  About  five  miles  from  its  eastern  extremities, 
it  is  intersected  by  a  creek,  through  which  the  tide  water  flows  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  into  Ipswich  Bay,  which  makes  up  on  its  northern 
side.  On  this  creek  are  somewhat  extensive  marshes,  which,  at  high 
tides,  are  covered  with  salt  water,  thus  making  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Cape  an  island  during  high  water. 

The  botany  of  the  Cape  is  very  rich,  much  more  so  than  one  would 
suppose  who  remembers  only  its  rough  and  forbidding  masses  of  granite. 
Tlie  intermingling  of  fresh-water  plants  with  marine  plants,  in  the  nooks 
and  coves  which  thickly  indent  its  shingly  border,  affords  an  interesting 
study  to  one  who  has  a  taste  for  such  pursuits. 

The  population  of  the  Cape  is  about  11,000. 

Sporadic  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  dysentery  have  occurred  among 
us  from  time  to  time,  but  they  have  been  comparatively  rare.  In  1822, 
dysentery  prevailed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cape,  on  the  shore  of 
Ipswich  Bay,  and  was  very  fatal.  In  the  autumn  of  1833,  typhoid  fe- 
ver prevailed  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  margin  of  the  Cape. 
Fifty  cases,  many  of  them  severe,  occurred  in  my  practice,  three  ol 
which  proved  fatal.  The  preceding  summer  had  been  unusually  hot 
and  dry.  During  September,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  water  could 
be  obtained  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  life.  The  disease  commenced 
in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  continued  into  December.  From  that 
year  to  1846,  cases  occurred  occasionally  on  different  parts  of  the  Cape. 
In  the  latter  year,  it  appeared  as  an  epidemic  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Cape,  at  Gloucester  Harbor.  The  first  case  came  under  treatment  on 
the  20th  of  August  ;  cases  continued  to  occur,  and  by  the  20th  of  Se[)- 
tember  there  were  thirty  cases  in  one  small  neighborhood.  The  whole 
number  that  came  under  treatment  in  that  neighborhood,  during  the  au- 
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tumn,  was  forty.  In  three  houses  there  were  three  cases  in  each.  In 
three  other  houses,  there  were  five  in  eacli.  The  houses  were  all  good  ; 
several  of  them  large  and  airy.  The  families  were  all  in  comfortable 
circumstances  ;  some  of  them  among  the  more  wealthy  portion  of  our 
population.  These  cases,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  occurred 
within  forty  rods  of  a  common  centre.  The  two  streets  on  which  they 
occurred  are  wide,  constructed  on  a  soil  of  hard  gravel,  and  well  drained. 
On  the  west  side  of  this  district,  and  but  a  few  rods  distant,  a  large  quan-. 
tity  of  earth  had  been  moved  during  the  winter  and  autumn  previous. 
A  small  hill  had  been  cut  through,  and  the  ground  carried  forward  to 
fill  up  a  hollow,  to  make  a  foundation  for  a  railroad  depot  ;  an  embank- 
ment some  forty  feet  wide,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  had  thus  been 
formed,  extending  some  thirty  rods  in  length.  On  the  north-east  side 
of  the  district,  a  swamp  of  some  acres  in  extent  had  been  broken  up 
and  burnt  over  during  the  winter  and  spring.  The  summer  was  very 
dry  ;  the  wells  in  the  district,  of  which  there  are  but  few,  owing  to  the 
ledges  of  granite,  were  very  low.  Of  the  whole  number  who  were  sick, 
three  children  under  puberty,  and  one  woman,  who  was  the  mother  of 
one  of  the  children,  died.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  were  strongly 
marked  typhus  fever,  while  others  were  of  much  milder  type.  Many 
of  them  were  protracted,  and  convalescence  was  tedious.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  were  any  peculiar  symptoms  attending  this  epidemic, 
or  that  there  was  anything  worthy  of  remark  in  the  treatment,  which 
was  generally  of  a  mild  and  expectant  character. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  following  February,  a  well-marked  case  of  ty- 
phus occurred  in  a  woman  of  56  years  of  age,  which  terminated  fatally 
in  three  weeks.  Immediately  afier  her  death,  her  youngest  daughter, 
aged  20,  who  had  attended  her,  was  taken  down.  In  three  weeks  from 
that  time,  an  older  sister,  who  had  been  absent  during  the  sickness  of 
the  mother,  but  returned  home  at  her  death,  was  attacked.  Both  these 
young  ladies  were  long  and  exceedingly  sick,  but  ultimately  recovered. 
Three  weeks  from  the  sickness  of  the  second  daughter,  an  aunt,  a  sis- 
ter of  the  deceased,  was  seized.  She  had  most  faithfully  attended  the 
young  ladies  from  the  commencement  of  their  sickness.  Her  disease 
was  milder,  but  lasted  six  weeks.  Before  the  recovery  of  this  last  patient, 
the  only  son  of  the  deceased,  a  lad  of  about  17,  was  attacked  ;  his  dis- 
ease was  severe,  but  less  protracted  than  the  others.  After  all  the  other 
members  of  his  family  were  convalescent,  the  father,  who  had  been  un- 
remitting in  his  attendance  upon  the  sick  for  more  than  four  months, 
was  taken  down,  and  underwent  the  disease  in  a  most  wasting  and  pro- 
tracted form,  but  ultimately  survived.  This  family  resided  less  than  a 
quarter  of  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  district  in  which  the  fever  pre- 
vailed in  the  autumn.  I  do  not  know  that  the  disease  in  this  family 
can  be  traced  to  any  intercourse  with  the  autumnal  cases  ;  but  as  it  oc- 
curred at  so  unusual  a  season  of  the  year,  and  was  so  very  severe,  I 
have  thought  it  proper  to  describe  it.  Among  the  persons  who  were  in 
this  family,  as  visiters,  watchers  and  nurses,  only  one  case  of  fever  oc- 
curred, and  that  of  mild  character.    Several  cases  of  typhus  occurred 
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during  the  autumn  of  1847,  one  of  which,  a  young  man  who  had  just 
completed  his  classical  education,  terminated  fatally. 

About  the  20th  of  August,  1847,  dysentery  began  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance ;  cases  rapidly  increased,  so  that  by  the  10th  of  September, 
there  were  probably  fifty  cases  under  treatment  in  the  village.  The 
cases  which  occurred  previously  to  this  date  were  generally  of  a  severe 
character  ;  after  this  date,  they  began  to  assume  a  milder  form.  Scarcely 
any  terminated  fatally  that  commenced  after  the  date  above  indicated. 
Seven  adults  and  several  children  died  who  were  attacked  before  it. 
Several  of  the  most  severe  cases  occurred  in  the  same  locality  in  which 
typlius  fever  had  so  generally  prevailed  the  previous  year.  In  that  dis- 
trict, dysentery  visited  nearly  every  house,  and  destroyed  seven  children 
and  five  adults.  One  of  the  adults  was  an  old  lady  84  years  of  age. 
Two  others  were  highly-educated  delicate  young  ladies,  twins,  about  20 
vears  of  age;  the  first  lived  eighteen  days  ;  the  second  was  attacked  two 
or  three  days  before  the  death  of  her  sister ;  at  the  commencement,  she 
had  a  strong  presentiment  that  her  disease  would  prove  fatal,  although 
the  symptoms  were  very  mild  ;  unfortunately,  her  presentiment  was  re- 
alized, and  in  about  the  same  time  that  her  twin  sister  lived  after  the 
attack,  she  went  to  join  her  in  another  world.  Another  case  was  a  mar- 
ried lady,  about  37  years  of  age  ;  and  the  fifth  a  young  man.  In  this 
connection,  one  circumstance  is  worthy  of  remark  ;  the  same  families 
living  in  the  same  houses  that  were  visited  with  typhus  in  1846,  were 
visited  with  dysentery  in  1847.  Yet  so  far  as  I  can  now  recollect,  not 
a  single  individual  who  had  typhus  in  1846  had  dysentery  in  1847.  In 
the  family  in  which  the  two  young  ladies  died  of  dysentery,  two  of  their 
sisters  had  typhus  in  1846,  and  the  twins  escaped.  In  1847,  the  twins 
died,  and  their  sisters  escaped  the  dysentery.  Should  further  obser 
vation  show  that  the  having  undergone  typhus  fever  afiJbrds,  for  a 
time,  immunity  from  dysentery,  and  vice  versa^  that  the  having  under- 
gone dysentery  secures  from  typhus,  will  it  not  go  far  to  })rove,  if  not 
the  identity  of  the  nature  of  the  two  forms  of  disease,  at  least  the  identity 
of  the  cause  or  causes  which  give  rise  to  them.  If  the  person  who  has 
had  typhus  becomes,  for  a  time,  insusceptible  to  the  action  of  the  cause 
of  dysentery,  or  incapable  of  allowing  the  development  of  the  latter 
disease,  one  of  two  inferences  naturally  follows  :  either  that  the  cause  of 
both  is  one  and  the  same,  or,  if  the  causes  are  distinct,  that  they  make 
their  first  impression  upon  the  same  organs,  or,  if  you  please,  upon  the 
same  nervous  centres.  The  similarity  between  typhus  and  dysentery 
has  been  often  remarked.  This  was  strongly  manifested  in  this  epidemic. 
In  the  cases  that  continued  three  weeks  or  more,  the  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, the  state  of  the  skin  and  of  the  tongue,  would  lead  the  ob- 
server who  was  not  aware  of  the  true  stale  of  the  case  to  suppose 
the  patient  to  be  in  an  advanced  stage  of  typhus.  Another  circum- 
stance in  which  this  epidemic  resembles  typhus  is  that  it  was  disposed  to 
confine  itself  within  certain  fixed  bounds.  It  was  limited  principally  to 
two  neighborhoods  ;  one  that  which  has  been  already  specified,  the  other 
commencing  about  a  mile  north  of  this,  and  extending  a  little  more  than 
half  a  mile.    In  the  intervening  mile,  although  more  than  thirty  families 
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reside,  only  two  or  three  were  visited,  and  only  one  severely,  by  the 
disease.  In  the  northern  district,  nearly  every  family  was  attacked.  Jn 
one  family,  living  upon  a  farm,  in  a  large  airy  house,  the  father,  mother 
and  five  children  underwent  the  disease  in  the  most  severe  form.  The 
eldest  daughter,  about  22  years  old,  the  last  one  attacked,  died  after 
three  weeks  of  intense  suflei'ing.  For  some  days  before  death,  the  whole 
of  the  mucous  membrane  hning  the  mouth  and  covering  the  tongue  re- 
sembled in  color  and  consistence  a  layer  of  wet  s[)onge.  Three  cases  in 
this  family  were  followed  by  rheumatism.  Late  in  the  autumn  a  few 
cases  occurred  in  a  location  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  district  first  men- 
tioned, hut  none  in  the  intervening  mile.  In  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  which  is  thickly  inhabited,  and  which  extends  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
running  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wharves  and  landing  places, 
not  more  than  one  or  two  cases  occurred  in  its  whole  extent. 

In  March,  1818,  four  or  five  cases  occurred  in  two  contiguous  houses, 
in  each  of  which  one  child  died.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  dis- 
ease again  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  was  spread  over  a 
large  surface,  and.  for  the  most  part,  those  localities  in  which  the  disease 
had  prevailed  in  1847  escapecj  entirely.  Other  neighborhoods,  in  which 
not  a  case  had  occurred  in  1847,  sufl^ered  most  severely  in  1848.  Seve- 
ral adults  and  many  children  died  during  this  epidemic.  The  typhus 
character  of  the  disease  was  strikingly  marked  in  many  of  the  severe 
cases.  In  1849,  dysentery  prevailed  quite  extensively  among  child- 
ren. There  were  a  good  many  cases  among  adults,  several  of  which 
proved  fatal.  This  year  the  disease  showed  an  obvious  tendency 
to  attack  individuals,  and  families,  and  neighborhoods,  that  had  es- 
caped the  two  previous  years.  In  one  house,  containing  two  families, 
eight  cases  occurred,  four  of  which,  all  children,  terminated  fatally. 
There  were  many  cases  of  diarrhoea  this  season.  Many  of  the  cases 
that  were  called  dysentery,  were  rather  bilious  diarrhoea.  Well-marked 
cases  of  dysentery,  however,  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Eight  cases  of 
cholera  occurred  during  the  season,  four  of  which  terminated  fatally. 
They  were  all  preceded  by  diarrhoea.  Several  cases  of  dysentery  in 
each  of  these  years  were  followed  by  rheumatic  affections,  which,  in 
some  instances,  lasted  for  many  weeks. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  whole  number  of  cases  that  oc- 
curred in  either  of  the  above-described  epidemics,  or  the  number  of 
deaths  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  cases.  With  respect  to 
treatment,  I  have  but  few  remarks  to  make.  In  the  mild  cases,  any 
reasonable  treatment  conducted  the  disease  to  a  favorable  termination. 
Many  of  the  severe  cases  terminated  fatally,  whatever  mode  of  treat- 
ment was  pursued.  My  preceptors  taught  me  to  treat  dysentery  with 
cathartics,  followed  by  opiates ;  and  for  twenty  years  I  pursued  this 
practice,  with  entire  satisfaction.  At  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic 
of  1847,  \  pursued  the  method  to  which  1  had  been  accustomed.  After 
Tosing  several  patients,  I  omitted  the  cathartics  in  great  measure,  and 
treated  the  disease  with  mucilages  and  opiates,  but  with  even  less 
success  than  under  the  former  method.  At  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  I 
found  myself  usiog  cathartics  freely,  and  with  entire  success,  owing,  in 
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deoree,  no  doubt,  to  the  less  virulent  form  of  the  disease.  It  was  often 
remarked  that  where  cathartics  were  not  much  used  in  eighteen  or 
twenty  days  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  discharges  of  scybalae  com- 
menced, and  for  a  long  time  annoyed  the  patient.  In  1848,  cathartics, 
followed  by  decided  doses  of  opiates,  constituted  the  main  feature  of  my 
treatment.  In  1849,  the  same  general  plan  was  pursued;  many  of  the 
cases  this  year  exhibited  more  of  the  character  of  bilious  diarrhoea  than 
in  previous  years.  These  cases  required  less  cathartic  medicine  than 
the  more  simple  form  of  dysentery. 

Towards  the  clo^e  of  the  epidemic,  several  cases  were  treated  on  the 
following  plan,  which,  in  most  cases,  limited  the  disease  to  a  week,  and 
in  all  was  perfectly  successful  : — 

First,  a  cathartic  was  given  ;  when  free  fecal  discharges  had  been 
obtained,  half  an  ounce  of  the  following  mixture  was  given  every  two 
houis — R.  Mucilage  gutn  Arab.,  §  ij.  ;  sugar,  §  ss.  ;  creosote,  gtt.  xviij.  ; 
tr.  camphor,  chloric  ether,  aa  §  ss. ;  water,  §  iij.  In  some  cases  it  was 
given  every  hour ;  opium  was  given  at  night,  according  to  circumstances. 
This  treatn^ent  generally  arrested  the  m.uco-sanguineous  discharges  and 
the  tormina  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  convalescence  at  once  com- 
menced. Wh-'l  would  have  been  its  effect  at  the  commencement  of  the 
epidemic,  I  cannot  of  course  say  ;  but  I  third<  it  worthy  of  a  further 
trial.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1849,  scarcely  a  case  of  ty- 
j)hus  fever  occurred,  and  but  few  of  typhoid,  on  that  part  of  the  Cape 
where  dysentery  prevailed. 

On  its  eastern  extremity,  four  or  five  miles  distant,  there  were  some 
fifty  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  several  of  which  terminated  fatally.  In  this 
district  there  was  but  little  dysentery.  I  have  thus  given  a  brief  sketch 
of  these  epidemics  as  they  have  appeared  among  us  during  the  past 
four  seasons  ;  I  have  spoken  of  the  two  forms  of  disease  in  connection, 
because  they  were  to  some  extent  blended  together,  and  because  they 
seem  to  me  to  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  several  characteristics  in 
common.  I  have  spoken  of  typhus  and  typhoid  as  only  different  de- 
grees, or  different  forms  of  the  same  disease.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  only  correct  practical  view  of  the  subject.  I  know,  indeed,  that  a 
different  theory  has  been  put  forward  by  high  authority.  But  when  I 
see  the  two  forms  of  disease  intermingled  in  the  same  epidemic,  and  \ii 
the  same  family  even,  at  the  same  time;  and  when  I  observe  the  ex- 
posure of  healthy  persons  to  the  disease  in  one  form,  followed  by  its 
appearance  in  the  other  form,  just  as  the  exposure  of  the  unvaccinated 
to  varioloid  gives  rise  to  variola,  and  the  exposure  of  the  vaccinated  to 
variola  gives  rise  to  varioloid,  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  they  are 
essentially  the  same  disease — that  they  differ  only  in  form  or  degree. 

As  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  our  Cape  has  now  been  burned 
over  by  one  of  the  forms  of  disease  above  described,  I  trust  we  shall 
enjoy  a  good  degree  of  immunity  from  their  attacks  for  some  years  to 
come.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a  different  result  may  follow,  and  we  may  find 
that  they  have  taken  their  place  among  our  permanent  annual  diseases. 
Time  will  solve  the  problem. —  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical 
Association^  Vol.  HI. 
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HYDRANGEA  ARBORESCENS,  A  NEW  REMEDY  IN  LITHIASIS. 

BY    S.  W.  BUTLER.  M.D.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  most  severe  complaints  to  which  man  is  hahle,  causing,  perliaps, 
more  exquisite  suffering  than  any  other,  is  tliat  in  which  solid  amorphous 
and  crystalline  sediments  are  desposited  in  the  kidneys  or  hladder.  The 
complaint,  however,  is  so  seldom  met  with,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  it  is  prohable  that  little  is  known  practically  about  it  by 
most  physicians. 

Yet,  as  we  do  occasionally  meet  with  it,  and  as  it  is  desirable  that 
every  ()liysician  be  prepared  to  combat  the  disease  by  every  means  which 
the  God  of  nature  has  placed  within  his  reach,  1  have  thought  it  best 
to  prepare  for  publication  a  short  account  of  a  new  method  of  re- 
moving calculi  from  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  provided  they  are  not  too 
large  to  pass  the  urethra. 

As  1  merely  propose  a  means  of  removing  these  deposits,  after  they 
have  been  already  formed,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  prophylactic  mea- 
sures that  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  different  diatheses  ;  leaving  this 
to  the  judgment  of  the  practitilioner,  guided,  if  he  pleases,  by  reference 
to  the  valuable  vvoiks  of  Prout,  Bird,  Brodie,  &:c.,  on  the  subject.  Nor 
will  I  at  |)resent  advert  to  the  means  proposed  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  when  made,  which  are  recommended  by  Cooper,  Brodie  and 
others.  What  I  particularly  wish  to  call  attention  to  in  this  [)aj)er,  is  the 
fact,  that  a  remedy  exists  which  has  been  successfully  employed  for  re- 
moving calculi  after  they  have  been  formed.  The  principal  observations 
that  have  been  made  on  the  remedy  in  question  have  been  by  my  father, 
Dr.  E.  Biuler,  who  has  for  the  last  thirty  years  acted  as  a  missionary 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  ;  in  a  part  of  the 
country,  therefore,  where  sabulous  and  gravelly  deposits  are  more  fre- 
quently met  with  than  among  us. 

The  plant  producing  the  remedy  is  well  known  in  the  South  and 
West,  by  the  name  "  seven  barks  "  ;  and  a  species  of  the  same  plant 
is  familiar  to  most  persons,  as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub,  under  the 
name  "  hydrangea." 

Botanically,  the  plant  yielding  the  remedy  is  known  as  "  Hydrangea 
Arborescens."  In  the  southern,  middle  and  western  States,  it  grows 
abundantly  in  the  mountains,  and  hills,  and  on  rocks  and  near 
streams."  I  found  it  growing  abundantly  also  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill,  above  Philadelphia  ;  and  Mr.  Durand,  a  botanist  of  Phila- 
delphia, informs  me  that  he  has  seen  it  growing  on  the  Bonaparte  pro- 
perty at  Bordentown.  Whether  or  no  it  is  to  be  found  in  other  portions 
of  the  State,  I  cannot  say.  I  know  not  that  I  can  describe  the  plant  so 
that  it  will  be  recognized  by  persons  not  familiar  with  its  appearance. 
It  is  a  perennial  shrub,  sending  upwards  numerous  stalks,  from  a  cau- 
dex  or  head,  to  the  height  of  from  three  to  five  feet.  The  bark  is  rough, 
peeling  off — each  layer  being  of  a  different  color  ;  probably  giving 
origin  to  the  name  ''seven  barks."  The  leaves  and  flowers  much  re- 
semble those  of  the  garden  hydrangea.  When  green,  the  stalks  and 
root  contain  much  water,  and  the  latter  a  great  deal  of  mucilage,  with 
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albumen  and  starch  ;  but  when  dry  they  are  very  hard,  and  exceedingly 
difficult  to  bruise  ;  if  used,  therefore,  they  should  be  bruised  while 
green.  The  stalks  contain  a  pith  which  is  easily  removed,  and  they  are 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  pipe-stems. 

For  therapeutical  purposes,  my  father  has  employed  a  simple  decoc- 
tion, or  a  syrup  made  from  a  decoction  of  the  root,  with  sugar  or  honey. 
This  was  made  of  such  a  strength,  as  to  be  in  the  dose  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  three  times  a-day.  In  an  over-dose,  it  produced  some  unplea- 
sant symptoms,  such  as  dizziness  of  the  head,  oppression  of  the  chest, 
&Lc.  The  effect  the  remedy  seems  capable  of  producing,  is  removing 
by  its  own  specific  action  on  the  bladder  such  deposits  as  may  be  con- 
tained in  that  viscus  ;  provided  they  are  small  enough  to  pass  the  ure- 
thra. It  has  seemed  also  to  have  the  power  of  relieving  the  excruciat- 
ing pain  attendant  on  the  passage  of  a  calculus  through  the  ureter. 
Whether  this  is  dependent  on  any  anodyne  property  which  the  remedy 
may  possess,  or  upon  its  action  in  removing  the  cause,  by  promoting 
the  discharge  of  the  calculus,  I  know  not ;  but  think  most  likely  on  the 
latter. 

The  limited  observations  which  have  been  made  on  this,  as  a  thera- 
peutical agent,  will  prevent  me  from  claiming  for  it  any  more  certain 
action  than  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  imperfect  detail  of  cases. 
The  object  I  have  in  view,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
the  remedy,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  may  have  the  opportunity,  will 
try  it,  and  if  it  proves  successful  in  their  hands,  make  it  known  to 
the  profession,  either  through  the  medium  of  medical  publications,  or 
otherwise. 

In  giving  the  following  cases,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, to  say  that  not  one  of  the  patients  lived  within  thirty  miles  of  his 
medical  adviser  ;  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  make  correct  observations 
or  to  give  perfect  details. 

Case  I. — Concerning  this  case  my  father  writes  me: — "When  some 
thirty  miles  from  home,  I  saw  an  old  Indian  doctor,  named  Rattling- 
gourd,  in  great  distress  with  the  gravel.  I  recommended  to  him  a  free 
use  of  the  decoction  of  this  plant.  Some  months  afterwards  I  saw 
him  again,  and  found  he  had  used  it,  and  not  only  found  relief,  but  he 
said,  "  It  lias  cured  me." 

Case  II. — Miss  Elizabeth  J  — ,  being  subject  to  attacks  of  gravel, 

applied  to  my  father  for  relief.  He  recommended  to  her  the  use  of  the 
root  of  the  hydrangea.  She  afterwards  said  to  him — "  I  have  been 
under  the  care  of  several  physicians  belonging  to  the  army,  and  taken 
many  kinds  of  medicine  for  my  complaint,  but  have  found  nothing  to  re- 
lieve me  as  the  decoction  of  this  plant  has  done." 

Case  III. — S.  Watts,  a  Cherokee  farmer,  aged  40,  had  suffered  long 
and  severely  from  the  gravel.  He  finally  sent  for  mv  father,  who  sup- 
plied him  with  some  of  the  syrup  of  hydrangea  root.  It  gave  him  im- 
mediate relief  from  his  sufl^ering,  and,  after  having  used  it  for  a  few 
days,  he  passed  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  calculi,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  sand.  A  few  of  the  calculi  were  lost ;  the  remainder  are 
in  the  possession  of  my  friend  and  late  preceptor,  Dr.  John  Neill,  of 
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Philadelphia.  Beint^  almost  round,  they  have  the  appearance,  in  a  viai, 
of  so  many  pills  of  different  sizes.  The  number  and  weight  of  them  is 
as  follows  : — Whole  number  of  calculi,  120  ;  weight  of  whole,  3J  drs.  ; 
average  weight,  1.75  grs.  ;  weight  of  largest,  9  grs. 

The  largest  lodged  in  the  fossa  navicularis,  and  had  to  be  removed 
by  the  aid  of  instruments.  Twenty-seven  of  the  calculi  were  passed 
within  half  an  hour.    Mr.  Watts  recovered  entirely  from  the  complaint. 

Case  IV. — Philip  S.  Swariley,  farmer,  aged  about  45  years.  Had 
been  suffering  from  calculi  four  or  five  years.  Last  winter  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  who  furnished  him  with  some  of  the  syrup 
of  hydrangea  root  which  I  had  in  my  possession.  The  medicine  relieved 
him  of  pain  immediately,  and  he  subsecjuenily  brought  lo  Dr.  N.  two 
of  several  calculi  he  had  passed  under  its  influence  soon  after  he  began 
its  use.  The  largest  of  these  weighed  eleven  grains,  and  was  nearly 
half  an  inch  long.  He  also  passed  a  great  deal  of  sand.  When  I  last 
beard  of  Mr.  S.  he  had  not  had  a  return  of  his  complaint,  and  was  iu 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

If  I  judge  correctly,  the  above  cases,  though  imperfect,  are  sufficient 
to  induce  a  trial  of  the  remedy. — N.  Jersey  Med.  Reporter. 


PRACTICAL  REMARKS  UPON  IPECACUANHA. 

BY  EDWARD  JENNER  COXE,  M.D.,   N.  ORLEANS. 

Before  noticing  the  main  objects  of  these  remarks,  it  may  prove  nei- 
ther uninteresting  nor  unprofitable  lo  direct  attention  to  some  of  those 
diseases  in  which  this  medicine,  or  some  of  its  preparations  and  combi- 
nations, may  be  employed.  The  value  and  efficacy  of  ipecacuanha,  as  an 
emetic  or  expectorant  in  many  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  more 
particularly  of  children,  are  too  generally  conceded  and  acted  upon  to 
require  an  extended  notice. 

In  dysentery,  ipecacuanha  has  been  and  continues  lo  be  much  used. 

By  Mosely,  who  held  it  in  high  repute,  ipecacuanha  was  given  in  doses 
of  half  a  drachm  to  two  scruples,  and  by  the  late  Professor  B.  S.  Bar- 
ton it  was  regarded  as  almost  a  specific,  particularly  in  cases  of  a  ty- 
phoid character.  In  chronic  diarrhoea,  small  doses  of  the  powder  re- 
peated several  times  a-day,  either  alone  or  preferal)ly  in  conjunction  with 
opium  or  Dover's  powder,  will  be  found  of  great  value,  and  frequently, 
with  strict  attention  to  a  proper  regimen,  will  succeed  in  curing  many 
most  unpromising  cases. 

In  these  last  cases,  when  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with  derange- 
ment of  the  biliary  secretion,  additional  power  will  be  given  to  the  above 
by  uniting  with  them  two  or  three  grains  of  blue  mass  to  be  repeated 
every  night  for  three  or  four  nights,  and  subsequently  every  third  or 
fourth  night  as  long  as  may  be  deemed  requisite  or  advisable  for  the  in- 
dividual case.  In  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  or  uterus,  small  doses 
of  ipecacuanha,  combined  with  sugar  of  lead  and  opium,  are  used  with 
decided  benefit. 

In  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  large  doses  of  ipecacuanha  have 
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been  strongly  recommended,  more  particularly  by  Dr.  Condie,  who  has 
published  some  valuable  practical  remarks  upon  tfie  subject. 

In  the  eaily  stages  of  the  bowel  affections  of  children,  no  less  than  in 
adults,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  will  often  succeed  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  rarely  fail  to  prove  beneficial. 

Combining  from  one  fourth  to  half  a  grain  of  ipecac,  with  a  minute 
portion  of  opium,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  blue  mass,  the  alterative 
properties  of  this  last  are  materially  enhanced,  and  will  be  found  of  great 
benefit  in  most  of  the  mild  cases  of  biliary  and  bowel  derangements  so 
prevalent  in  this  region,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

With  the  exception  of  that  sudden  and  often  fatal  disease,  croup  or 
iiives,  there  are  perhaps  none  of  the  pectoral  diseases  of  children,  in 
which  the  syrup  of  ipecacuanha  may  not  be  resorted  to  with  advantage; 
but  in  croup,  no  little  experience,  and  an  almost  uniform  success  in  its 
treatment,  authorize  tlie  confident  belief,  that  we  possess  no  one  remedy 
or  combination  of  remedies  comparable  or  equal  to  the  well-known 
C'oxe's  hive  syrup,  provided  it  be  properly  prepared.  Dr.  Good  has  re- 
marked, that  the  ipecacuans  concur  in  operating  very  generally  upon  the 
skin,  at  the  same  time  that  they  excite  the  stomach,  increasing  in  a  slight 
degree  the  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  lungs,  and  adding  a  little  to  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  while  the  antimonials  act  more  violently 
upon  the  stomach,  bowels  and  skin,  but  less  upon  the  mucous  secernents. 

To  recur  to  the  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  I  may  remark,  that  being 
obliged  to  prepare  it  frequently,  and  finding  the  process  recommended  in 
tile  United  States  Dispensatory  attended  with  unnecessary  trouble,  and, 
without  constant  care,  great  probability  of  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
prepaiaiion,  1  adopted,  after  many  trials,  the  following  formula,  which 
can  be  depended  upon  at  the  bed-side,  and  which  has  been  found  to 
keep  well  in  this  climate  : — R.  Ipecacuan.  rad.  contus.,  §  iv. ;  Aqua, 
Oij. ;  ip.  vin.  rect.,  §  x.  ;  sacch.  alb.,  Ibs.iij.  Macerate  the  bruised  ipe- 
cac, in  one  pint  of  boiling  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  add  the  remainder 
of  the  water  and  alcohol,  and  continue  the  maceration  for  five  or  six  days. 
Place  the  whole  in  a  small  displacement  apparatus,  returning  the  fluid 
that  passes  until  it  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and  then  continue  to  pour  a 
small  quantity  of  water  occasionally  upon  the  surface,  until  two  pints 
and  ten  ounces  by  measure  shall  have  passed.  Now  add  the  sugar,  and 
with  a  gentle  heat  evaporate  until  the  syrup  shall  be  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence, readily  ascertained  by  occasionally  taking  out  a  small  portion 
and  allowing  it  to  cool.  When  of  a  proper  consistence,  pass  it  through 
a  small  quantity  of  fine  tow  placed  in  the  tube  of  a  funnel  to  render  the 
syrup  clear  and  transparent.  Three  pints  and  ten  ounces  of  syru|)  is  the 
(juantity  obtained,  and  is  in  point  of  strength  nearly  double  of  that  pre- 
pared by  the  usual  formula,  which  I  consider  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion.— Neiv  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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NOTES  FROM  CLINICAL  LECTURES. 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  BOSTON, 

By  Henry  J.  Bigklow,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  CoUrge,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Massachusetts  General  UosTdtal. 
[Reported  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Monday,  Nov.  11,  1850. — The  present  hour  is  allotted  to  the  purposes 
of  clinical  instruction  ;  to  the  consitleration  of  cases  of  surgical  disease  in 
the  details  of  their  history,  immediate  antecedents,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment. This  is  a  mode  of  study  which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  abstract  and  general  account  of  disease  adopted  by  the 
general  treatise.  It  is,  indeed,  the  natural  method  of  study  ;  the  order 
in  which  experience  presents  itself  to  the  surgeon,  and  in  which  it  should 
be  made  to  present  itself  to  every  student  of  this  science.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  it.  Yet  we  find  that  when  two  similar  cases  have  offered 
themselves  to  previous  observers,  it  has  happened  that  something  com- 
mon to  both  has  been  drawn  from  them,  and  that  a  generalization  has 
been  thus  made;  and  it  would  be  obvious  folly  not  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  knowledge  and  teachings  of  those  who  have  thus  previously  ob- 
served. Clinical  study,  therefore,  proposes  to  itself  not  only  the  exa- 
mination of  a  detailed  and  isolated  case,  but  also  contemplates  its  rela- 
tions with  other  similar  cases.  It  invf^stigates  the  eccentric  biography 
of  some  particular  instance  of  disease,  with  constant  reference  to  the 
usual  and  common  history  of  the  same  disease,  guaging  by  lliis  standard 
the  irregularities,  and  endeavoring  to  reconcile  to  this  standard  the 
Anomalies,  of  each  recurring  case.  Our  clinical  study  will  be  confined 
to  the  cases  we  have  observed  together  during  the  visits  at  the  Mass.  Gen. 
Hospital  ;  an  institution  which  has  no  superior,  and  which  offers  great 
facilities  for  the  observation  of  surgical  disease.  It  will  be  found,  at  the 
end  of  our  term,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  usual  surgical  afl^ec- 
tions  will  have  passed  under  our  notice,  and  in  the  common  relative 
frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  the  routine  of  daily  practice.  And  let 
not  the  graver  and  striking  cases  claim  too  large  a  share  of  your  atten- 
tion ;  these  are  not  the  cases  which  you  will  meet  with  in  your  daily 
professional  walks.  But  it  is  the  minor  and  seemingly  slight  and  trivial  ; 
the  chronic,  unchanging  and  unattractive  lesions,  which  will  fill  the 
sphere  of  your  daily  avocations,  and  upon  the  management  of  which 
will  depend  your  comfort  and  success.  In  addition  to  the  surgical  cases 
occurring  at  the  Hospital,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  notice  the  surgical 
operations  there  perfornied  before  the  class  ;  and  this  naturally  leads  to 
the  consideration  of  the  ansesthetics  so  constantly  at  those  times  ad- 
ministered. 

It  is  a  little  striking  that  those  who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  adminis- 
tering anaesthetics  for  the  slight  operations  of  dentistry,  or  in  midwifery, 
are  often  startled  at  the  violent  or  seemingly  dangerous  symptoms  which 
sometimes  result  from  the  administration  of  the  dose  required  for  pro- 
tracted operations  ;  but  I  believe  that  any  one  who  shall  have  witnessed 
these  effects  during  a  brief  period  at  the  Hospital,  and  who  shall  have 
learned  their  true  relation  to  the  anaesthetic  state,  especially  in  point  of 
danger,  will  feel  himself  at  home  in  administering  the  ether  in  any  emer- 
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gency  whatever.  I  use  common  ether  (sulphuric).  Chloroform  has 
killed  people.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  patients  in  good  health, 
to  whom  chloioform  was  administered  in  the  ordinary  way  and  with  or- 
dinary cure,  have  become  pulseless,  dead,  suddenly  and  without  warning. 
Such  accident  has  either  never  happened  with  ether,  or  is  excessively 
rare.  Chloric  ether,  dilute  chloroform,  blisters  the  skin,  which  requires 
abundant  oil  to  protect  it.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  common  ether  is  safest, 
cleanest,  simplest,  and  is,  indeed,  apart  from  its  odor,  a  perfect  anaesthetic. 

Case  I.  Extrophy  of  the  Bladder,  &fc. — This  remarkable  case, 
although  not  from  the  Hospital,  is  accustomed  to  offer  himself  for 
examination  here,  and  elsewhere.  I  have  seen  but  one  other  similar 
case.  The  first  feature  whicfi  strikes  us  is  the  red,  raw  and  inflamed  mu- 
cous surAice  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  which  is  protruded 
through  an  orifice  in  its  anterior  wall  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  a|;)ple, 
and  thence  through  the  abdominal  parieles.  It  is  thus  literally  turned 
inside  out  ;  and  exhibits  the  ureters  dripping  with  urine,  and  below,  two 
orifices,  which  the  patient  states  to  be,  and  which  1  dare  say  are,  the 
termination  of  the  spermatic  ducts.  To  complete  this  median  division 
of  the  tissues,  there  is  entire  epispadias  of  the  ])enis  and  of  the  gland  ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  symphysis  pubis  gape  to  the  extent  of  many 
inches.  You  will  observe  also,  besides,  an  inguinal  hernia,  produced,  very 
likely,  by  a  laxity  of  tendinous  fibres  which  have  no  firm  insertion. 

This  is  an  instance  of  failure  on  the  part  of  nature  to  unite  the  lateral 
masses  of  the  body  upon  the  median  line,  and  bears  analogy  to  certain 
other  deformities,  such  as  hypospadias,  hare-lip  and  spina  bifida.  It  is 
incurable. 

Case  II.  Epithelial  Disease  of  Lip.  Commonly  called  cancer  of  the 
lip,  and  with  good  reason  ;  for  although  the  affection  is  by  no  means  iden- 
tical with  cancer,  yet  it  has  practically  many  of  its  destructive  properties. 
It  affects  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  muscle.  The  man  operated  upon  on  Saturday,  was  about  52  years 
of  age,  healthy,  and  of  a  fleshy  make.  Two  years  ago  he  discovered 
a  pimple  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea  on  one  side  of  the  free  edge  of  the 
under  lip.  A  year  ago  this  had  attained  a  double  size,  and  was  cover- 
ed on  the  buccal  margin  with  a  scab  of  ordinary  appearance  and  of  the 
size  of  a  half  dime.  This  patient  had  been  treated,  as  such  lesions 
often  are,  by  some  cancer  doctor  with  caustic  ;  but  ineffectually.  I  re- 
moved the  mass  by  a  V  shaped  incision  in  the  sound  tissue,  and  the 
edges  were  approximated  by  three  or  four  sutures.  The  great  object 
here  is  completely  to  excise  the  disease  ;  and  if  this  is  done,  it  has  little 
tendency  to  return  ;  differing  in  this  respect  from  true  cancer.  Now  the 
latter  disease  may  affect  the  lip  as  well  as  other  regions,  and  lience  the 
itnportance  of  establishing  distinctly  the  difference  between  the  two 
diseases,  tha*t  you  may  be  able  with  confidence  to  assure  your  patient 
of  his  probable  future.  And  first  let  us  eliminate  the  advanced  stages 
of  this  disease,  where  the  bone  is  eroded  and  the  glands  affected.  In 
such  cases  extensive  plastic  operations  are  sometimes  necessary.  I  have 
removed  the  entire  lower  lip,  dissecting  the  cheeks  back  to  the  facial 
artery  of  each  side,  and  uniting  them  when  drawn  forward  upon 
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the  median  line.  In  this  case  the  disease  returned  in  the  cicatrix 
a  year  after.  In  sucli  cases  the  vast  ulceration  and  funf^oid  growth 
may  alter  tlie  general  appearance  of  the  texture  to  a  degree  which  may 
render  its  appearance,  without  the  microscope,  equivocal.  But  in  its 
early  stage  the  epithelial  disease  of  the  lip  generally  shows  upon  section, 
as  in  this  case,  a  dense  white  opaque  color,  and  often  upon  minute 
examination,  as  here,  vertical  striae  dividing  it  into  apparent  columns, 
which  either  terminate  at  the  free  labial  edge,  disintegrating  into  a  paste 
which  furnishes  a  scab,  or  may  rise  above  it,  to  a  considerable  height. 
But  the  microscope  leaves  no  doubt,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  I  will 
not  say  all  cases ;  for  though  some  observers  have  no  question  upon 
this  point,  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  about  it.  In  most  cases  the 
field,  as  in  the  present  instance,  shows  unequivocal  epithelial  features. 
The  white  caseous  mass  shows  the  normal  epithelial  cells  and  scales  ; 
every  irregularity  of  the  latter  varying  in  size  and  shape;  while  the  dis- 
torted cells  often  attain,  with  and  without  nuclei,  enormous  size.  A 
careful  observation  also  detects  little  groups  of  the  minute  cells  in  the 
first  period  of  their  growth. 

Such  is  the  common  disease  "  cancer  of  the  lip,"  beginning  with  a 
small  purple  crust  or  scab,  and  if  not  removed  in  season,  attaining  an 
ulcerated  growth,  which  compromises  the  life  of  the  individual  ;  peifectly 
curable  al  first,  but  if  neglected  or  tampered  with,  getting  beyond  the 
reach  of  surgical  art. 

Case  III.  Hnre  Lip. — This  patient  of  my  friend  Dr.  Hayward  was 
a  boy  of  8  or  9  years  of  age,  presenting  the  ordinary  appearances  of  a 
bad  single  hare-lip.  The  fissure  reached  the  left  nostril,  dividing  also 
the  hard  and  soft  palate  in  the  mouth.  You  observed  that  the  division 
of  the  lip  was  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  median  line.  It  is  always  so, 
with  very  rare  if  any  exceptions.  The  front  teeth  also  often  project,  as 
iiere,  where  one  had  been  recently  removed.  The  edges  were  refreslied 
and  brought  together  by  sutures.  We  rarely  use  pins,  though  they 
were  once  thought  essential.  Sutures  answer  equally  well,  and  are  more 
convenient.  The  upper  one,  as  in  this  case,  should  be  carried  well  up 
into  the  nostril  to  prevent  a  gaping  and  ugly  orifice  there.  It  may  be 
added,  in  respect  of  these  sutures,  however  unscientific  the  avowal  may 
be  considered,  tliat  with  a  healthy  patient  and  good  atmosphere,  sewing 
skin  is  much  more  like  sewing  cloth  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is 
better  to  add  stitches  enough  to  adjust  the  parts  exactly  where  nicety  is 
required,  than  to  omit  them  and  trust  to  nature  to  do  it.  In  the  latter 
case  the  gaping  interstice  gets  filled  with  lymph,  leaving  a  broad  cicatrix, 
or  an  edge  projects  ;  so  that  altogether  we  are  less  sure  of  the  result 
than  when  the  edges  are  everywhere  nicely  adapted  and  brought  together 
as  has  been  described.  I  never  saw  an  operation  for  hare-lip  which  did 
not  leave  a  slight  notch  or  fold  at  the  edge  of  the  lip.  In  fact,  the  lon- 
gitudinal contraction  of  the  cicatrix  would  produce  this,  but  you  may 
avoid  it  almost  entirely  by  paring  the  free  edge  well  down  to  the  mouth; 
let  the  cut  surfaces  be  concave  rather  than  convex  towards  each  other ; 
and  dissect  up  the  flaps  from  the  jaw  enough,  especially  in  infants,  to 
abate  the  lateral  traction.    Finally,  remove  the  stitches  with  the  first 
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trace  of  suppuration  in  their  track,  or  you  will  have  scars  to  mark  their 
position.  This  operation  of  Dr.  Hayward  will  probably  make  an  excel- 
lent lip.  In  regard  to  the  cleft  palate  of  this  boy,  where  it  is  so  wide,  it  is 
unfavorable  for  operation.  I  have  produced,  contrary  to  my  expectation, 
a  good  union  of  the  posterior  portion,  in  a  similar  case,  but  the  palate 
was  afterwards  hard  and  tense  from  the  contraction  which  ensued  upon 
the  large  lateral  dissection  necessary  to  disengage  the  scanty  flaps.  The 
cicatrix  was  very  different  from  the  pliant  and  serviceable  palate  which 
we  often  have  after  operation,  where  the  cleft  is  not  so  wide. 

Case  IV.  Removal  of  Cicatrix  of  Neck  after  Burn. — Some  of  yois 
have  before  seen  this  enormous  cicatrix  of  the  neck  and  breast.  The  pa- 
tient was  burned  by  the  ignition  of  matches  in  his  vest  pocket.  Last 
year  I  divided  a  bridle  of  the  neck,  and  with  real  relief  to  the  man. 
Why  it  did  not  again  contract,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
he  could  raise  his  chin  considerably  better,  for  the  operation.  The  whole 
matter  of  the  contraction  of  cicatrices  is  uncertain.  Some  diminish  al- 
most to  obliteration.  Others  remain  loose  and  pliable  without  contrac- 
tion. Lymph  has  doubtless  much  to  do  with  it;  but  we  generally  can- 
not assign  the  direction  of  contraction.  Some  parts  of  this  scar  were 
exquisitely  and  finely  plicated  ;  while  other  parts  present  large  welts, 
much  like  cheloides.  One  of  these,  about  the  size  of  a  finger,  and  the 
seat  of  troublesome  suppuration,  I  removed  before  you  on  Saturday,  from 
the  lateral  hyoidal  region.  Such  masses  of  lymph  are  usually  of  feeble 
vitality,  but  this  was  nourished  by  eight  or  ten  small  vessels,  requiring 
ligature.  The  wound  has  gaped  widely,  and  the  motion  of  the  head  is 
free.  Without  over-estimating  the  chances  of  relief,  we  may  aver  that, 
as  the  wound  cannot  contract  to  smaller  dimensions  than  before,  and  as 
the  fibrous  and  contracting  lymphis  entirely  removed  at  this  point,  we  have 
every  hope  for  the  kind  of  improvement  which  before  resulted. 

Case  V.  Tertiary  Sijphilis.  Ulcer  behind  the  Left  Leg  on  the 
Calf — This  patient,  a  middle-aged,  healthy  man,  had  chancres  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  again  Sept.  1849,  for  which  he  treated  himself,  but  subse- 
quently took  pills  for  a  long  time  from  a  physician.  Two  months  after 
the  primary  sores,  he  had  rheumatism  of  the  right  wrist  and  knuckles. 
Soon  after,  scabs  upon  the  hairy  scalp,  accompanied  with  commencing 
and  discrete  eruption  of  pimples  elsewhere  on  the  body.  Some  of  these 
pimples  became  large,  and  covered  with  a  scab,  while  the  left  leg  was  sub- 
sequently the  seat  of  a  considerable  ulceration,  which  had  attained  the 
size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  was  preceded  by  a  subcutaneous 
tubercle.  I  will  only  remark  of  tliis  case,  that  its  progress  is  somewhat 
anomalous.  The  deeper  forms  of  cutaneous  eruption,  the  tuberculo- 
crustaceous  eruption  of  transition  from  secondary  to  tertiary  disease,  and 
especially  the  tertiary  ulcer  of  the  skin,  resulting  from  the  "  tumeur gom- 
7neux,^^  belong  to  a  later  period  of  the  aflfection  than  that  at  which  they 
have  been  manifested  in  this  case.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  back 
15  years  for  the  primary  affection,  though  a  period  even  as  long  as  20 
years  has  been  assigned  as  a  limit  of  tertiary  disease.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  patient  has  undergone  mercurial  treatment,  which  may 
account  for  the  absence  of  some  of  the  usual  forms  of  secondary  affection. 
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The  view  which  has  been  adopted  in  relation  to  this  case  is  confirmed 
by  the  rapid  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer  under  the  specific  treatment  of  ter- 
tiary disease,  viz.  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  considerable  doses,  here  in- 
creased slowly  from  five  to  ten  and  fifteen  grains,  three  times  a  day,  and 
for  a  length  of  time.    The  patient  will  be  soon  well. 
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Naples. — It  is  a  formidable  undertaking  to  move  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
either  by  land  or  water,  although  the  distance  is  only  about  170  miles.  In 
the  first  place,  no  person  can  leave  with  a  hope  of  reaching  or  being  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  latter  city,  without  the  signature  of  the  resident  minis- 
ter, who  will  not  sign  a  passport  till  the  traveller  has  been  fourteen  days 
in  Rome.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  law  is  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
point.  Finally,  by  paying  a  little  xnore  than  four  dollars — two  dollars  of 
which  is  filched  from  every  American's  pocket,  to  the  disgrace  of  «)ur  coun- 
try, by  the  consul  of  the  United  States — and  exhibiting  the  passport,  a  seat 
may  be  obtained  in  the  diligence,  provided  you  speak  for  one  some  four  to 
six  days  in  advance,  paying  for  it  at  the  same  time  13  dollars.  Every 
new  driver,  at  the  termination  of  his  route,  begs  like  a  Trojan  for  a  fee. 
Vagrants  line  the  road  most  of  the  way — men,  women  and  children — who 
run  by  the  side  of  the  coach  at  a  racer's  speed,  begging,  for  the  love  of 
the  Virgin,  to  say  nothing  of  a  long  list  of  saints,  for  a  baioco.  At 
every  official  station,  all  the  luggage  is  re-inspected,  or  you  are  openly  in- 
formed that  by  paying  a  bribe  it  may  pass  on.  Some,  to  save  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  clean  linen,  hand  over  the  pauls,  while  others  submit  to  the 
requisition  of  the  law,  and  sufl^er  accordingly.  At  this  particular  period, 
the  journey  is  very  hazardous,  on  account  of  highwaymen.  If  a  private 
carriage  is  hired,  which  is  very  generally  preferred,  a  long  document  is 
drawn  up,  signed  much  after  the  form  of  a  deed,  in  which  it  is  stipulated, 
that,  for  a  certain  number  of  scudi,  you  are  to  be  safely  delivered,  at 
the  end  of  three  days,  at  Naples — and  to  bind  the  bargain,  the  driver  de- 
posits a  few  pieces  of  coin  in  your  hand,  to  be  returned  when  he  starts. 
After  passing  Albano,  the  way,  on  the  margin  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  is 
quite  monotonous — and  nothing  of  interest  is  observable,  save  the  oddity 
of  wooden  ploughs  with  one  handle,  wooden  harrows,  threshing  floors  in 
the  field,  lamps  burning  before  pictures  of  very  excellent,  unheard-of  guar- 
dians of  the  land,  queerly  laden  donkeys,  and  bare-legged  men  and  women, 
till  reaching  the  tower  where  Cicero  was  murdered — the  very  spot,  in  fact, 
near  the  margin  of  the  Mediterranean.  Finally,  reaching  Capua,  a  mise- 
rably filthy  hole,  a  railroad  facilitates  your  progress  to  the  capital.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  go  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  the  vexations  in 
regard  to  the  vise  of  passports,  plumbing  of  luggage,  &c.,  are  intolerable  ; 
but  when  fairly  over,  you  go  on  board  a  French  or  Sardinian  steamer,  at  4 
P.M.,  and  the  next  morning  wake  up  in  the  beautiful,  enchanting  bay  of 
Naples.  There  you  will  be  compelled  to  remain  at  anchor  full  half  a  day, 
before  permission  is  given  for  landing. 

Naples  is  a  beautiful,  busy  city,  in  a  small  way.    With  a  magnificent  har- 
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bor,  there  is  nothing  floating  in  it  but  a  few  row-boats,  an  occasional  brig 
from  Siciljs  or  a  small  coast-wise  steamer.  So  exceeding  strictly  are  the 
quarantine  laws  enforced,  that  commerce  is  almost  annihilated.  The  in- 
habitants, about  400,000  in  number,  are  supplied  with  the  daily  necessaries 
of  life,  by  provisions  brought  to  market  on  the  backs  of  asses.  Nothing 
strikes  a  New  Englander  so  very  comically  as  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
those  little  patient  donkeys,  in  the  crowded,  narrow  streets  of  a  great  capital 
like  this.  Some  are  entirely  enveloped  in  bundles  of  straw,  equalling  in 
bulk  a  common  cart-load — concealing  the  whole  animal  so  completely  that 
the  great  pile  seems  to  move  onward  by  automatic  machinery.  Others  are 
laden  with  brush  wood;  some  with  kegs  of  wine,  others  with  vegetables  ; 
and  in  short  the  greater  part  of  the  public  burden  seems  to  rest  on  their 
little  backs.  Even  the  street  sweepings  and  accumulations  of  stables  are 
transported  in  straw  sacks,  in  the  same  way,  out  of  the  city.  Fruits  are 
borne  in  baskets  on  the  heads  of  the  country  people,  who  line  the  highways 
for  miles,  in  the 'morning,  carrying  immense  piles  of  marketing  on  their 
caputs.  Much  of  the  porterage  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner.  Little 
children  seem  instinctively  to  commence  very  early  to  transport  packages, 
water-jugs,  and  baskets,  in  that  way.  Mechanics  are  numerous — working 
by  the  sides  of  the  streets,  where  there  should  be  sidewalks ;  but  there  is 
not  one  in  Naples,  although,  at  Pompeii,  there  were  admirable  ones,  con- 
structed nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  cabinet 
makers,  tailors,  wheelwrights,  pastry  cooks,  &c.  &c.,  without  number, 
occupy  the  basement  stories,  which  are  without  a  single  window — so 
that  in  order  to  obtain  light,  the  door  must  be  kept  perpetually  open.  The 
apartments  being  exceedingly  small,  the  occupants  trench  upon  the  street 
with  their  tools,  benches,  and  apparatus  of  all  sorts.  It  is  said  the  tax  upon 
windows  is  too  high  for  their  means,  generally,  and  hence  there  are  none. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  plan  of  the  houses  in  Naples  is  very  nearly  like 
those  of  Herculaneum  and  jPompeii,  only  larger.  Fifty  thousand  lazaroni, 
or  brigand-looking,  bare-legged,  hatless,  sun-burnt  men,  are  supposed  to  be 
lounging  round  the  margin  of  the  town  ;  yet  they  are  not  uncivil,  nor  would 
they  be  idle  had  they  anything  to  do.  Immense  numbers  of  large  row-- 
boats are  drawn  up  on  the  beach  at  night,  covered  with  old  sailcloth  or 
rags,  where  many  of  them  find  shelter.  Money  is  scarce,  and  consequently 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  excee-dingly  cheap.  Half  a  grain,  not  equal 
to  half  a  cent,  perhaps,  certainly  not  more,  will  purchase  as  many  rich, 
luscious  grapes  as  would  cost  very  nearly  a  dollar  in  Boston.  The  wealth 
of  some  of  the  churches  is  incalculably  great.  For  example,  in  that  of  St. 
Jannarius,  besides  innumerable  specimens  of  sculpture,  paintings,  and  riches 
yielding  annual  revenues,  there  are  forty-two  full-sized  busts  and  two  or 
three  full-length  statues,  of  pure  silver.  Any  two  of  them  would  go  far 
towards  building  an  almshouse  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  lodge  all  the 
beggars  in  Naples.  An  altar-piece  of  solid  silver,  with  numerous  figures  in 
alto-relief,  of  superb  workmanship,  quite  overwhelms  one  not  accustomed 
to  such  displays  of  the  precious  metals.  Jewels  are  set  in  the  front  of  their 
mitres  and  crowns,  and  on  certain  occasions  they  are  borne  under  canopies 
friars,  accompanied  by  torches,  wax  candles,  and  other  brilliant  displays 
on  men's  shoulders,  through  the  streets,  followed  by  priests,  monks  and 
quite  beyond  recollection.  Overlooking  the  city,  on  an  eminence,  is  the 
gorgeous  convent  of  Certosa  di  Martino,  in  the  occupancy  of  55  monks, 
that  almost  throws  into  shade  any  other  display  of  marble  finishing  or 
precious  stone  in  Europe.    Bribery  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  system  in  all 
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ranges  of  society.  Money  being  irresistibly  potent,  each  has  a  price, 
totally  regardless  of  the  obligations  they  are  under  to  the  dignity  and  majesty 
of  law,  or  of  moral  accountability.  Officers  in  gold  lacings  at  the  custom- 
houses, ask  a  fee  not  doing  what  they  are  specifically  commissioned  to 
do.  A  merchant  will  declare  his  fixed  price,  from  which  he  will  not  depart, 
and  yet  take  half  the  sum  perhaps  in  two  minutes  after. 

At  the  theatres,  one  individual,  aUvays  in  the  satne  costume,  in  a  mask 
too,  let  the  piece  be  what  it  may,  figures  more  conspicuously  than  all  the 
other  actors.  He  is  called  Punchinello,  and  represents  the  nation  or  people. 
His  pithy  sayings  and  inuendoes  keep  up  a  perpetual  roar.  It  appears  that 
comic  writers  x'\q  with  each  other  in  placing  him  above  all  other  characters. 
Thus,  let  the  plot  be  ever  so  intricate,  laughable  or  exciting,  Punchiiiell-o 
figures  prominently,  both  speaking  the  language  of  the  national  feeling,  and 
developing  the  richness  and  raciness  of  the  Italian  tongue.  The  great  opera 
house  of  San  Carlos  is  the  coliseum  of  play-houses.  It  would  hold  two  or 
three  of  the  largest  in  America.  It  is  more  beautiful  than  La  Scala  at 
Milan,  besides  being  apparently  one  or  two  sizes  beyond  it  in  lateral  dimen- 
sions. It  is  lighted  entirely  with  long  wax  candles,  to  the  very  top  of  the 
sixth  tier  of  boxes.  None  of  the  hissing,  hooting,  crowing,  clapping  vul- 
garities of  the  theatre  in  the  United  States  and  England,  are  ever  heard 
in  Naples.  Order,  sobriety  and  perfect  decorum  characterize  all  such 
exhibitions  in  this  otherwise  boisterous  country  of  macaroni-eaters.  No  one 
with  a  decently  cared-for  stomach  could  watch  the  manufacturing  process 
of  that  tubular  article  of  food  (macaroni)  at  Portici,  without  loathing  the 
sight  of  it  ever  after.  Flies  appear  to  contribute  immensely  to  its  ponder- 
osity, while  drying.  Wine-making  is  equali^^ disgusting — as  the  dirty, 
bare-legged  fellows  are  watched  for  a  few  nfifnutes,  while  they  crush  the 
grapes  with  their  broad,  unwashed  feet.  A  finer  clim^ie  is  not  to  be  found. 
On  this  14th  of  October,  the  weather  is  delightful.  Mbli  of  the  window, 
by  the  light  of  which  this  is  written,  is  a  large  garden, 'belonging  to  a 
congregation  of  lazy,  fat  capuchin  friars,  in  which  fiofs,  oranges,  hmons, 
vegetables  and  shrubbery  of  various  kinds,  are  in  the  meridian  of  their  floral 
beauty.  But  few  clothes  are  required  by  decent  persons,  and  scarcely  none 
at  all  by  the  multitude.  Fuel,  charcoal,  fruits,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
eatables,  are  sold  by  weight.  Cooking,  shoe-blacking,  mending  (even  to  a 
(lorn  shirt)  are  executed  in  the  streets  for  the  rabble.  Priests,  of  different 
orders,  seem  to  occupy  every  niche  and  corner.  Go  where  you  will,  from 
the  pit  of  a  theatre  to  the  departments  of  state,  the  broad  brims  are  omni- 
present. Little  boys,  belonging  to  the  different  schools,  are  dressed  in  big 
hats,  equalling  in  diameter  those  of  the  Canterbury  Shakers — or  in  military 
coats,  chapeau-bras,  with  gold  edgings,  and  swords,  accompanied  by  a  priest 
wherever  they  move.  In  fine,  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  priests  have 
the  control  in  all  the  varied  ramifications  of  society.  They  are  feared  by 
the  ignorant,  courted  by  the  ambitious,  and  abominated  by  the  intelligent. 


Remedy  for  Quackery. — In  the  October  number  of  the  New  Hampshire 
.Journal  of  Medicine,  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Garland,  on  a  proposed  "  Remedy 
for  Quackeryy  It  is  decidedly  our  opinion,  that  if  the  measure  were 
adopted  which  is  recommended  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  the 
profession  might  be  most  emphatically  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
class  of  whom  they  complain.  Often  times,  no  doubt,  when  the  minds  of 
our  patients  are  diseased,  the  exhibition  of  a  placebo  is  attended  with  better 
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effect  than  that  of  remedies  more  potent ;  yet  to  make  a  general  practice  of 
giving  pleasant  or  inert  preparations,  in  form  of  medicines,  because  the 
patient  wishes  it  and  would  otherwise  obtain  that  kind  of  remedies  from 
the  vaunting  quack,  would  not  speak  well  for  the  purit}''  of  medical  science. 
If  we  wish  people  to  free  themselves  from  the  abominable  habit  of  continu- 
ally taking  something  in  the  shape  of  medicine,  and  particularly  from  those 
whose  only  claim  to  medical  skill  is  their  own  boasting,  we  should  endea- 
vor to  enlighten  our  patients,  by  explaining  to  them  the  laws  which 
govern  life,  and  so  much  of  pathology  as  would  intimidate  them  from 
using  remedies  intended  to  cu7'e  a  'multiplicity  of  diseases.    "  A  little  learn- 
ing "  is  not  always  "  a  dangerous  thing."    It  was  said  of  Frere  Jacques,  the 
natural  cutter  for  stone  i?i  the  bladder,  that  when  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
was  taught  him,  he  saw  at  once  the  danger  to  which  his  patients  had  been 
exposed,  and  was  deterred  from  performing  lithotomy  ever  afterwards. 
He  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  attempt  an  operation  when  fully  inform- 
ed of  the  danger  to  the  life  of  his  patient,  though  previously  he  had  done 
so  with  the  utmost  sang-froid,  and  with  average  success,  exciting  the  as- 
tonishment and  admiration  of  the  crowned  heads  and  many  of  the  sur- 
geons of  Europe,     In  our  own  da}^  are  some  who  ranked,  until  a 
certain  period,  as  the  very  best  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis  ;  but  when  the 
great  continental  pathologist  gave  a  key,  whereby  functional  and  organic 
disturbance  could  easily  and  readily  be  detected  by  physical  explorations, 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  despoiled  of  their  old  tact  in  detecting  dis- 
ease.   The  latter  illustration  may  be  considered  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
under  discussion  ;  yet  it  has  a  bearing  upon  it.    We  contend,  that  if  our 
patients  are  taught  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  respecting  themselves, 
they  will  be  less  likely  to  attempt  to  cure  their  own  diseases,  or  place  the 
least  confidence  in  the  boastful  quack  or  his  medicines.    If  we  know  the 
principles  and  practices  of  quackery  to  be  fallacious  and  mercenary,  would 
it  be  the  part  of  wisdom  in  us  to  place  ourselves  on  a  level  with  quacks,  by 
practising  their  schemes  to  get  patients  and  make  them  take  our  medicines  ? 
There  is  a  way  to  abate  the  evil  complained  of;  the  profession  themselves 
are  in  a  great  measure  to  blame  for  its  existence.    When  they  possess  the 
proper  qualifications,  and  take  the  right  means  to  combat  the  hydra  monster, 
their  cause  for  complaint  will  be  very  much  lessened. 


Professor  Bigeloio's  Cliniques. — Arrangements  have  been  made,  which 
will  enable  us  to  give  our  readers  a  synopsis  of  Professor  H.  J.  Bic^elow's 
Surgical  Cliniques  the  coming  season.  The  students  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege visit  the  General  Hospital  with  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  on  Saturday, 
when  operations  take  place,  and  on  Monday  the  clinique  is  given,  in  the 
College  building.  We  are  sure  the  reports  will  not  only  prove  interest- 
ing, but  will  be  found  to  possess  much  practical  value.  The  first  of  the  se- 
ries is  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  to-day. 


Dr.  Jarvis  on  Insanity. — "  On  the  comparative  liability  of  males  and 
females  to  insanity,  and  their  comparative  curability  and  mortality  when  in- 
sane. By  Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester,  Mass."  A  pamphlet  with 
the  above  title  has  been  received,  being  a  re-print  from  the  Journal  of  In- 
sanity. It  furnished  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Jarvis  before  the 
Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  In- 
sane, at  the  meeting  held  in  this  city  last  June,  some  account  of  which 
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was  given  in  our  Journal  at  the  time.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr. 
Jarvis,  are,  that  males  are  more  liable  to  become  insane  than  females, 
which  liability,  however,  varies  with  different  nations  and  different  habits 
of  the  people.  As  to  the  curability  of  insanity,  males  seem  to  resist  treat- 
ment more  than  females.  There  is  much  valuable  information  contained 
in  the  paper,  which  gives  evidence  of  great  research  into  the  history  of 
that  unfortunate  class,  the  insane,  for  which  research  Dr.  Jarvis  is  emi- 
nently qualified. 


Remedy  for  Ferociousness  in  the  Dog. — In  one  of  the  Cincinnati  papers, 
we  find  an  account  of  an  attack  by  a  ferocious  dog  upon  a  little  child. 

The  dog  seized  the  child  by  the  throat,"  we  are  told,  "and  the  more  he 
was  pounded  to  make  him  let  go,  the  harder  he  held  on.  The  people 
broke  the  dog's  back,  and  after  inserting  a  lever  into  his  mouth,  pried  his 
jaws  open  and  released  the  sufferer,  but  not  till  her  throat  was  mangled." 
There  is  a  sure  remedy  in  such  cases,  which  should  be  known  by  every 
one.  We  hear  of  the  cases  often,  and  it  would  seem  that  persons  at  these 
times  are  very  apt  to  forget  the  disposition  of  the  animal.  Now,  if  instead 
of  pulling  upon  the  dog,  to  disengage  him  when  his  jaws  are  set  upon  any- 
thing, a  sponge  or  cloth,  wet  wqth  strong  spirits  of  hartshorh,  be  applied  to 
his  nostrils,  he  will  instantly  rela'x  his  hold. 


American  Journal  of  Insanity. — We  notice  by  the  October  number  of  this 
valuable  Journal,  published  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  that  Professor  T.  R.  Beck,  of 
Albany,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Brigham  as  editor  of  the  work. 
Dr.  Beck  is  well  known  as  an  author,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Jour- 
nal under  his  superintendence  will  maintain  its  present  high  character. 


Donation  to  the  McLean  Asylum. — Hon.  William  Appleton,  of  Boston, 
has  given  the  princely  sum  of  $20,000  to  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, located  at  Somerville,  near  this  city,  of  which  institution  he  has  for 
many  years  been  a  director,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  additional  build- 
ings for  the  more  perfect  classification  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum. 


Lectures  on  Corpulence. — The  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  1S50,  on  corpu- 
lence, delivered  in  London  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  some  extracts  of  which 
were  copied  recently  into  this  Journal  from  the  Lancet,  have  been  publish- 
ed in  London  in  a  separate  volume,  with  additions  by  the  author.  The 
fiubject  is  very  thoroughly  treated  by  Dr.  C.  An  Appendix,  on  Emaciation, 
is  also  given.    The  work  is  well  worth  re-publishing  in  this  country. 


Dysentery  in  the  Ohio  Penite?itiary. — After  precisely  a  year  of  remark- 
able health,  not  one  death  having  occurred  during  that  time,  a  severe  form 
of  dysentery  has  prevailed,  and  up  to  the  last  accounts  we  have,  7iineteen 
deaths  have  occurred  since  the  first  of  September  last.  During  almost  the 
whole  of  the  last  month,  dysentery  has  been  very  fatal  in  Columbus,  though 
its  spread  was  not  very  extensive.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  blessed 
with  a  most  extraordinary  freedom  from  all  disease  not  commonly  associated 
with  insanity.  But  two  cases  of  dysentery  have  occurred,  both  yielding 
to  treatment.  This  must  be  looked  on  as  all  the  more  fortunate,  when  it  is 
considered  how  prone  the  insane  are  to  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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Medical  Miscellany. — The  Grand  Jury  report  that  in  the  Nursery  De- 
partment of  the  Flatbusli  (Long  Island,  N.  Y.)  Ahns-House  the  children 
have  been  crowded  togeiher  to  the  number  of  27  in  a  room  12  by  24  feet. — 
Baron  Humboldt  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  Paris;  it  is  hoped  he  may  visit 
this  country. — Dr.  Grange  estimates  that  there  are  in  France  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons  afflicted  with  goitre,  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
thousand  with  cretinisvi. — Dr.  Drake  has  been  re-appointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Practice  in  the  University  of  Louisville. — Prof.  Wm.  B.  Herrick  has 
been  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  authorities  Surgeon  to  the  Chicago  Marine 
Hospital,  to  take  effect  when  the  Hospital  opens. — There  were  fourteen 
hundred  deaths  by  cholera  in  Cincinnati,  during  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August. — Dr.  E.  A.  Theller,of  Canadian  Revolution  notoriety,  is  now 
in  prison  at  Panama,  for  being  concerned  in  the  recently-attempted  Revo- 
lution of  New  Grenada. — Professor  Parker,  of  New  York,  stated  in  one  of 
his  late  clinical  lectures  that  calculus  of  the  bladder  has  diminished  in  that 
city  since  the  introduction  of  the  Croton  water. — A  merited  reproof  is  given, 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Gazette,  to  the  professors  of  Medical  Colleges 
who  furnish  a  copy  of  their  introductory  lectures  to  the  secular  papers  for 
publication,  instead  of  the  Medical  Journals.  The  reproof  would  also  apply 
to  the  practice,  common  in  other  ciiies  as  well  as  New  York,  of  furnishing 
medical  information  to  the  daily  newspapers,  in  preference  to  Journals  which 
are  looked  to  by  the  profession  for  these  very  matters. — The  North  West- 
ern Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  published  at  Chicago,  at  S2  a  year,  now 
in  its  third  volume,  has  lately  sent  out  bills  due  for  the  work,  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000.  Such  patronage  to  medical  periodicals  is  not  the  kind  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its  last  m.eeting. — The 
venerable  Prof.  Chas.  Caldwell  has  published  in  the  Transylvania  Medical 
Journal,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  an  elaborate  article  on  the  Connection  of 
Electricity  vyith  Epidemic  Diseases.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
theory  advocated  by  Dr.  C,  it  is  certain  the  article  is  characterized  by  the 
depth  of  research  and  vigor  of  thought  which  are  generally  manifested  in 
his  writings. — The  new  building  for  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  Iowa  University,  in  the  city  of  Keokuk,  is  completed,  and  will  be 
used  for  the  lectures  during  the  present  term. 


Ekratum. — In  giving-  the  formula  for  Liquid  Muriate  of  Opium,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, "  Acidi  Hydrochloride"  was  printed  instead  of  Acidi  Htjdrochloric.  The  reader  will  please 
correct. 


To  CoRRicspoNDKNTs. — Practical  Observations  on  the  Inhalation  of  Vapors  and  Powders,  by 
Dr.  Cornell ;  and  further  remarks  on  the  late  Cholera  Cases  at  Kalamazoo,  by  Dr.  Mack,  have 
been  received. 


Married, — In  Atkinson,  Me.,  S.  W,  L.  Chase,  M.D.,  of  Passadumkeag,  to  Miss  Lurana  S. 
Buswell,  of  Atkinson. 


Died, — At  Evansport,  Defiance  county,  Ohio,  John  W.  Porter,  M.D.,  aged  22. — Drowned,  at 
Warsaw,  Mo.,  while  attempting  to  ford  the  Osage  river  on  horseback,  Dr.  Wm.  C-  Morris,  aged 
75,  formerly  surgeon  in  the  British  army  and  navy. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Nov.  16th,  59.— Males,  32 — females,  27. 
Accidental,! — apoplexy,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — consump- 
tion, 12 — convulsions,  4 — croup,  3 — dysentery,  2 — diarrhoea,  1 — dropsy,  2 — erysipelas,  1 — ex- 
haustion, 1 — typhus  fever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  2 — scarlet  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  3 — puerperal,  1 — 
hooping  cough,  3 — hemorrhage,  1 — infantile  diseases,  6 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1— marasmus, 
2 — old  age,  2 — smallpox,  2 — scrofula,  1 — teething,  1 — unknown,  1. 

Under  5  years,  27 — between  5  and  20  years,  6— between  20  and  40  years,  15 — between  40 
and  60  years,  7 — over  60  years,  4.    Americans,  19  3  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  40. 
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Hommopathy  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris. — A  letter  from  an  American 
homoBopath  in  London,  has  been  handed  us  as  a  synopsis  of  well-attested 
and  important  facts,  with  the  request  that  parts  of  it  appear  in  the  Journal. 
In  complying  with  his  request,  it  will  of  course  be  understood  that  we  do 
not  recommend  the  homoeopathic  theory  or  practice,  but  are  willing  to  let 
our  readers  pass  judgment  upon  the  portion  of  the  letter  which  we  find 
room  for  below.  The  writer  states  that  Dr.  Tessier,  physician  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  has  been  testing  the  claims  of  homoeopathy  for  several  years, 
and  has  now  published  his  experience  of  the  practice  in  pneumonia  and 
cholera — "  having  renounced  all  other  practice  in  his  wards  for  two  years 
past."    He  then  copies  from  Dr.  Tessier's  Preface. 

Speaking  of  his  experiments,  he  says  : — "  Pneumonia  is  a  disease  frequent, 
acute,  serious,  whose  symptoms  are  marked  and  not  easily  mistaken.  I 
chose  it,  therefore,  as  the  subject  of  my  first  experiment  with  the  method 
of  Hahnemann.  After  I  had  carefully  studied  the  writings  of  Hahnemann 
and  his  disciples,  I  read  some  books  containing  descriptions  of  cases  treated 
by  his  method.  After  having  thus  learned  the  spirit  of  the  formula,  similia 
simitihus  curatitur,  it  remained  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  action  of  remedies 
in  infinitesimal  doses.  To  this  question  I  devoted  six  months  of  clinical  ex- 
perimetit,  choosing  such  cases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  as  I  felt  assured  I 
should  not  injure.  At  the  end  of'a  few  days  the  evidence  that  the  medicines 
did  act  was  complete  ;  nevertheless  I  persevered  for  six  months.  It  then 
remained  for  me  to  test  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  new  method.  As  for 
pneumonia,  it  required  particular  precaution.  In  fact  no  light  responsibility 
rests  on  him  who  ventures  to  substitute  in  the  treatment  of  so  grave  a  dis- 
ease, a  new  method  for  one  which  experience  sanctions.  I  could  consent 
to  run  no  great  risk.  I  managed  in  this  way.  In  ordinary  treatment  of 
pneumonia  the  first  indication  is  blood-letting.  This,  where  properly  ad- 
ministered, produces  a  reynission  of  the  febrile  excitement,  with  sweat,  &c. 
But  there  still  remains  the  consolidation  of  the  inflamed  lung  to  be  resolved, 
which  is  usually  effected  by  tartar  emetic  and  blisters.  It  would  be  im- 
prudent to  abandon  to  itself  the  inflammation  which  still  remains.  The 
fever  would,  in  that  case,  light  up  again,  and  the  lung  go  on  to  suppuration 
or  carnification.  I  ventured,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had 
already  been  subjected  to  blood-letting,  to  substitute  phosphorus  8.50  for 
tartar  emetic,  which  I  should  otherwise  (allopathically)  have  administered. 
The  patient  recovered  without  any  relapse.  1  repeated  this  experiment 
many  times  with  the  same  result.  But  I  might  reasonably  attribute  this 
success  to  the  blood-letting  energetically  employed  at  the  outset.  All,  there- 
fore, that  I  could  justly  conclude  from  my  first  essays,  was,  that  if  I  had 
done  no  good,  I  had,  at  least,  by  the  new  method,  done  no  harm.  I  re- 
solved then  to  diminish  gradually  the  number  of  the  bleedings  at  the  begin- 
nings of  the  treatment,  and  not  to  await  the  remission  before  having  recourse 
to  the  Hahnemannian  treatment,  still  keeping  in  reserve,  however,  the 
ordinary  treatment  in  case  amelioration  should  not  be  speedily  manifest. 
I  diminished,  then,  the  bleedings  by  one,  by  two,  by  three,  by  four,  in  the 
next  patient,  beginning  the  administration  of  the  new  remedies  successively 
nearer  and  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  treatment.  I  began  with  a  dose  of 
aconite  followed  by  a  dose  of  bryonia  in  12  or  24  hours.  The  less  I  bled, 
the  more  markedly  were  the  patients  relieved  after  the  administration  of 
the  infinitesimal  remedies.  I  decided  finally  to  bleed  no  more,  and  to  have 
recourse  entirely  to  the  'homoeopathic  remedies.'"  He  adds,  "For  two 
years  but  one  has  died." 
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PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    INHALATION    OF  VARIOUS 
VAPORS  AND  POWDERS  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  AIR 
TUBES  AND  LUNGS- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  for  some  time  contemplated  writing  a  somewhat  extended 
article  on  this  suhject,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  more  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived from  inhalation,  than  has  yet  been  experienced.  Inhalation  of  va- 
pors and  gases,  through  the  air  tubes,  to  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue, 
has  been  more  or  less  practised  from  the  early  ages;  but  several  reasons 
may  be  assigned  why  it  has  not  been  attended  with  more  favorable  re- 
sults, though,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  benefit  has  followed  its  adop- 
tion. In  some  cases,  the  articles  inhaled,  or  breathed,  have  not  been 
of  a  character  to  he  beneficial  ;  in  others,  the  instruments  for  inhaling, 
or  breathing  the  substances  or  vapors,  have  been  of  so  clumsy  a  kind, 
that  the  thing  could  not  be  properly  done  ;  and  lastly,  it  has,  generally, 
inot  been  done  at  all,  till  the  diseases  had  assumed  so  grave  a  character 
that  no  human  means  could  arrest  them.  These  are  good  reasons  for 
the  results  not  having  usually  proved  favorable. 

j  I  shall  refer  to  several  methods  of  breathing  various  atmospheres,  gases, 
I  powders,  he,  in  consumption,  catarrh,  croup,  asthma,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  air-passages.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Beddoes  recommended 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  factitious  airs,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
seems  to  have  concurred  in  the  same  opinion.  The  former,  also,  ad- 
vised patients  threatened  with,  or  laboring  under,  phthisis,  to  have  a 
communication  made  from  their  rooms,  to  "  cow-houses  and  stables," 
for  the  purpose  of  breathing  the  warm  air  of  such  places  ;  and,  when 
i  threatened  with  this  disease  myself,  twenty-five  years  since,  a  physician 
of  no  small  celebrity  advised  me  "  to  keep  about  cows,  oxen  and  horses, 
as  much  as  possible."  Nor  do  I  even  now  imagine  this  advice  was 
given  without  some  reason  for  it,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a  mildness  and 
warmth  of  atmosphere  about  such  places,  very  grateful  and  healthful  to 
the  shivering,  hectic  invalid.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  much  better  to 
breathe  such  an  atmosphere  by  going  into  it,  than  to  admit  a  current  of 
air  from  these  places  into  a  tight  room  or  bed-chamber. 

The  vnpor  of  tar  was  once  highly  recommended,  as  being  very  bene- 
ficial in  phthisis.    Its  balsamic  [)owers  were  said  even  to  heal  ulcers  in 
17 
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the  luniks.  Drs.  Mudge,  Crichton,  Paris,  and  olliers,  all  advocated  hr^ 
use.  But  still,  it  has  ceased  to  be  used.  It  is,  however,  quite  proba- 
ble, that  there  are  stages  in  plithisis,  in  which  its  inhalation  would  he  j 
serviceable,  though  when  ulcers  had  foiined,  it  would  not  heal  theui  ; 
and  though  1  would  not  claim  for  it  anything  like  what  some  of  the  cele- 
brated gentlemen  just  named  did,  yet  I  think  1  have  seen  benefit  d(  - 
rived  from  its  use  in  threatened  phthisis.  It  should  be  further  tried. 
ivatcking  carcfalhj  the  period  of  the  disease  (if  there  be  any)  when  it  is 
useful.  It  tnight  be  done  in  every  public  hospital,  by  having  a  lootn 
specially  devoted  to  the  purpose.  The  temperature  of  the  air,  and  its 
proper  medication,  could,  under  hospital  regulations,  be  critically  adjust- 
ed, while  in  private  practice  it  would  be  attended  with  much  inconve- 
nience. The  tar  employed  should  be  such  as  is  used  for  manufactur- 
ing ship  cordage  ;  and  it  has  been  recommended  to  add  half  an  ounce 
of  the  sub-carbonate  of  potass  to  every  pound  of  the  tar,  to  neutralize 
the  pyroligneous  acid  generally  found  mixed  with  it.  This  acid  would 
be  likely  to  produce  coughing.  When  thus  prepared,  the  tar  should  be 
placed  in  a  |)roper  vessel  over  a  lamp,  and  be  kept  slowly  boiling  in  the 
chamber,  both  night  and  day,  care  being  taken  that  the  vessel  should  be 
cleaned  and  replenished  every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  vapor  of  iodine  has  also  been  used  in  diseases  of  the  air-passages 
and  lungs.  Drs.  Murray,  Scudamore,  Corrigan  and  Barton,  all  wrote  in 
favor  of  it.  Iodine  sublimes,  in  a  moist  atmospheie,  at  a  tetnperature 
below  that  of  boiling  water,  and  also  in  a  moist  atmosphere  remains  dif- 
fused, at  its  common  temperature,  in  the  warm  season.  Iodine  derives 
its  name  from  the  beautiful  violet  color  in  which  it  sublimes,  when  a  vial 
•  containing  it  is  placed  in  a  stream  of  vajior  ;  so  that  a  person  need  not 
fear,  as  Dr.  Murray  says  a  young  lady,  a  patient  of  his,  did,  "when  she 
saw  the  vapor  approaching  her  Great  1),  purpled  almost  like  the  ominous 
color  of  blood."  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  in  his  "  cases  illustrative  of 
various  medicines  administered  by  inhalation  in  pulmonary  consump- 
tion," used  the  compound  solutionT  of  iodine  with  alcohol  for  procur- 
ing the  vapor  to  be  inhaled,  varying  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required. 

The  directions  given  by  Sir  Charles  are  as  follows.  The  recipe 
of  inhalation  is  composed  of: — R.  lod.,  potassse  iod.,  aa  grs.  vj.  ;  aquae 
dist.,  §  V.  5  iv.  ;  alcohol,  5  ij.  M.  Fiat  solulio,  in  inhalationem  ad  adhi- 
benda.  For  each  inhalation,  he  used  fiom  3  j.  to  5  vj.  of  this  solu- 
tion ;  and  fi-om  m.xx.  to  xxv.  of  a  saturated  tincture  of  conium — the 
time  of  inhaling  being  from  thiity  to  forty  minutes.  The  conium  should 
be  added  to  the  iodine  solution  just  before  irdialing. 

Sir  Charles  gives  the  following  directions  for  inhaling  these  remedies. 
"  At  the  temperature  of  90°  the  volatile  properties  of  iodine  are  given 
off  very  sensibly  ;  but  the  conium  requires  more  heat,  and  that  of  120° 
is  not  too  nuich  for  the  iodine.  This  degree,  therefore,  I  most  recom- 
mend ;  or,  if  the  patient  have  not  a  thermometer,  let  the  instruction  be, 
to  put  the  water  into  the  inhaler  (first  warming  it  a  little  to  prepare  it) 
quite  as  hot  as  the  finger  can  bear  without  pain.  Tiie  inhaler  should 
be  kept  immersed  in  rather  hotter  water  during  the  process,    A  good  glass 
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inhaler,  al>o,  Is  a  ninterin!  consideration.  If  it  be  small,  and  the  tubes 
too  contracted  in  the  bore,  the  difiiculiy  of  inhaling  woidd  be  great  to 
the  invalid,  whose  respiration  is  easily  embarrassed  ;  wliei'eas,  with  a  fit 
apparatus,  the  process  is  perfectly  easy  and  not  fatiguing.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  with  which  the  prepai'ation  is  to  be  mixed  should 
be  from  115°  to  120°  Fiiii.,  and,  when  the  proportion  of  iodine  is 
increased  to  a  full  me<isure  for  each  inhalation,  I  direct  that  the  quan- 
tity be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  the  one  to  be  used  for  tl'.e  first 
ten  uiinutes.  ;\nd  the  other  for  the  same  space  of  time  in  continuation  ; 
and,  at  the  average  fiequency,  three  times  a-dny.  But  sometimes  it 
may  be  expedient  to  use  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  only  at  a  time, 
and  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  inspiration  should  be  as  strong  as 
can  be  conveniently  made,  in  order  that  the  vapor  may  freely  enter 
into  the  lungs  :  but  the  patient  should  inhale  in  a  manner  not  to  fa- 
tigue the  chest;  and  this  evil  will  be  avoided  if  he  allow  himself  suffi- 
cient interval,  betwecm  the  pei'iods  of  inhaling,  to  recover  power.  1  lay 
it  down  as  a  princi[)'v-  that  iidialation  should  always  be  so  conducted 
as  not  to  produce  distress  to  the  patient  in  any  way,  either  as  legards 
the  coniposilion  of  the  mixture,  its  strength,  or  the  period  of  carrying 
on  the  process. 

^'  In  first  entering  on  the  treatment  of  inhaling,  the  irritation  of 
coughing  is  usually  produced,  and  in  some  cases  this  happens  on  everj^ 
subsequent  occasion  ;  but  unless  this  prove  excessive,  or  permanent,  it 
does  'not  foi-m  an  objection  to  the  treatment,  for  the  power  of  expecto- 
rating is  remarkably  facilitated,  and,  the  bronchial  tubes  being  cleared, 
a  material  subsequent  relief  to  the  cough  is  afforded.  But  a  curative  and 
not  mere  palliative  effect  is  the  object  to  be  held  in  view.  The  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  contained  in  the  different  materials  is  too  small  to 
produce  any  inconvenient  stimulation  ;  it  is  necessary  as  the  menstruum, 
and  it  is  useful,  as  causing  the  volatile  parts  of  the  medicine  to  rise 
more  freely  with  the  watery  vapor. 

"  In  the  conunencement  of  the  treatment,  I  advise  very  small  propor- 
tions of  the  iodine  mixture  ;  for  exam|)le,  only  frou)  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm,  for  an  inhaling  of  eight  or  ten  uiinutes,  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a-day.  Of  the  soothing  tincture,  I  direct  half  a  drachm, 
which  1  usually  find  sufficient  ;  but  it  may  be  increased  if  the  cou^ih  be 
very  troublesome.  I  soon  augment  the  quantity  of  the  iodine,  and,  pro- 
gressively, fiom  5  j.  to  5  iv. ;  but,  also,  then  prolonging  the  time  of  in- 
haling. I  divide  the  iodine  dose,  putting  two  thirds  at  first,  and  the 
rest  after  the  expiration  of  seven  or  eight  minutes.  It  is  of  the  utmos- 
importance  that  the  strength  of  the  inhaling  mixture  should  be  cont 
sidered  in  relation  to  the  particular  case  ;  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
will  be  a  gi'eat  guidance.  In  acute  phthisis,  the  inhaling  doses  should 
be  very  weak.  No  remedy  with  which  1  am  acquainted  exerts  so  much 
influence  over  the  hectic  fever,  used  in  the  intervals,  as  the  inhalation 
in  question.  The  patient  should  have  the  sense  of  relief,  and  not  of 
inconvenient  irritation,  produced.  The  cough,  arising,  occasionally, 
durino-  the  process,  is  not  an  objection  ;  but  if  it  be  more  irritable  after- 
wards, it  shows  that  it  has  been  used  too  strong.    There  is  a  certain 
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stnge  of  the  tubercular  disease,  when  over-excitement,  from  employing 
the  iodine  in  too  strong  quantity,  might  hurry  on  tiie  softening  pro- 
cess too  quickly.  It  is  here  that  the  treatment  demands  the  greatest 
judgment. 

"  In  the  employment  of  inhalation,  perseverance  is  necessary,  and  in 
some  instances,  for  many  months.  The  object  sought  to  be  obtained  is 
not  merely  palliative  benefit — not  merely  a  temporary  impression  on  the 
morbid  function — but  the  superseding  of  the  diseased  action  by  a 
healthy  one,  and  the  effecting  some  organic  change." 

Sir  Charles  gives  a  description  of  his  inhaling  apjyaraius.  He  re- 
commends a  double-necked  (Jass  bottle  ;  or  a  common  wide-mouthed 
bottle  may  be  used,  the  cork  having  two  perfoi-ations  through  which  the 
glass  tubes  ai'e  to  be  pnssed.  About  an  inch  of  water  should  be  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  to  this,  the  inhaling  mixture  must  be 
added.  Through  one  of  the  necks  of  the  bottle,  or  through  one  of  the 
perforations  in  the  coik  (if  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  be  used),  a  straight 
glass  tube  should  be  passed,  so  as  to  dip  under  the  water.  The  other 
neck  or  opening  should  have  a  curved  glass  tube  passing  through  it, 
thi'ough  which  the  patient  shduld  inhale. 

Dr.  S.  says,  "The  bottle  should  be  large  and  the  tubes  capacious. 
The  one  issuing  fiom  the  bottle  should  be  upright,  passing  off  in  a  gra- 
dual slight  curve,  so  that  the  vapor  shall  not  be  much  cooled  in  the 
course  of  its  progress.  The  ingress  tube  should  dip  very  near  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  that  all  the  air  so  itilroduced  may  receive  impreg- 
nation. The  patient  must  be  desired  to  inhale,  by  using,  at  the  same 
time,  suction  and  a  pretty  full  inspiration,  then  to  drop  the  under  lip 
from  the  mouth-piece,  and  make  a  free  expiration  ;  so  conducting  the 
process  by  pausing,  and,  if  he  like,  little  suspensions,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  experience  any  jatigue,  which  would  certainly  happen  by  breathing 
quickly,  or  using  an  inhaler  with  small  tubes,  or  with  too  much  water  in 
the  bottle." 

I  have  thus  given  the  process  of  inhalation  by  Sir  Charles,  because  I 
consider  the  subject  of  great  importance,  and  lully  believe  that  much 
good  may  yet  be  reaped  from  it. 

The  results  of  Dr.  S.'s  experiments  were  much  in  favor  of  the  prac- 
tice. He  says,  he  "  could  relate  the  cases  of  a  gentleman,  aged  54  ; 
of  a  lady,  aged  20 ;  and  of  a  medical  practitioner,  aged  30,  in  whom 
the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  tubercular  disease  were  strongly 
developed,  in  whoiii  there  was  every  threatening  of  danger;  and  in  all  of 
whom,  I  was  happily  quite  successful." 

In  1840,  Dr.  S.  added  to  his  former  results,  notices  of  other  cases,  in 
which  cures  had  been  effected,  or,  at  least,  great  allevi;itions. 

Five  years  after  the  description  of  these  cases,  and  several  others,  in 
the  Medical  Gazette,  he  says,  "  The  patients  whose  symptoms  of  tuber- 
cular phthisis,  with  the  treatment,  were  fully  desciihfd  in  this  Gazette, 
have  not  had  any  relapse,  and  aie  now  enjoying  excellent  health  ;  a  pe- 
riod of  rather  more  than  five  years  having  elapsed." 

Other  cases,  equally  satisfactoiy,  are  related,  where  there  was  every 
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evidence,  both  from  auscultation  and  otiier  signs,  of  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  it  had  advanced  to  the  second  stage. 

"  In  every  case  one  of  the  following  events  may  be  expected  to  hap- 
pen :  either  that  the  tubercular  irritation  will  be  arrested  and  gradually 
removed,  be  arrested  and  su-spended,  but  not  cured;  or  pass  on  to  the 
softening  process,  which  terminates  in  the  production  of  an  excavation. 
In  all  these  different  states  of  the  disease,  I  advise  the  inhaling  treatmeui 
to  be  employed." 

Of  all  the  various  agents  which  Dr.  S.  used  for  inhalation  (and  they 
were  many),  among  which  were  the  tincture  of  opium,  tincture  of  digi- 
talis, tincture  of  stramonium,  of  ipecacuanha,  liydrocyanic  acid  and  ether, 
he  considered  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  that  and  conium,  the  most  effi- 
cient. He  considers  the  iodine  to  be  the  only  agent  which  exerts  any 
influence  in  the  cure  of  phthisis.  But  the  iodine  inhalation  must  not 
be  employed  when  any  inflammatory  action  exists.  Its  effects  might 
be  very  injmious,  and  it  should  always  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  all 
medical  tieatment,  that  no  injury  should  be  done. 

Dr.  Berton,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Bell,  says  "In  a  flask  with  two  tubular 
opening':,  I  put  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  this  a  quarter  or  half  a 
grain  a  day  of  the  hydriodate  of  potassa  ;  the  iodine  is  promptly  disengaged 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  this  is  inhaled  by  the  patient  through  one 
of  the  tubes  of  the  flask.  The  process  is  repeated  from  four  to  ten 
times  a-day  :  the  duration  of  each  being  fi'om  four  to  five  minutes/' 
This  is  the  most  easy  and  simple  form  of  inhaling  iodine,  and  it  seemf^ 
as  though  all  its  good  effects  can  be  secured  by  such  an  inhalation.  1 
have  tried  it  in  this  form  with  soiTie  success. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  introduction  of  iodine  into  the 
system  in  the  manner  of  inhaling,  must  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  tfie 
disease.  Why  not  as  much  so  as  the  dermatic  process  of  introducing 
medicines  into  the  system  ?  We  know  this  is  often  a  successful  me- 
thod, when  the  medicine  can  be  introduced  in  no  other  way.  Dr.  Cor- 
rigan,  who  was  an  advocate  for  the  inhalation  of  iodine  in  phthisis,  says, 
"If  we  suppose  the  patient  to  inhale  only  one  twentieth  of  the  iodine 
evaporated,  he  will  inhale  in  each  hour,  and  apply  to  the  diseased  sur- 
faces, one  grain  and  a  half  of  iodine  in  a  state  of  the  most  minute  di- 
vision or  solution.  This  quantity,  we  know,  is  quite  sufficient  to  exert  a 
decided  action  upon  scrofulous  ulceration  ;  for  we  find,  on  reference  to 
Lugol's  valuable  work  on  the  employment  of  iodine  in  scrofula,  that  in 
external  scrofulous  ulceration,  the  preparation  of  iodine,  which  is  found 
beneficial,  is  a  solution  which  contains  only  about  three  grains  of  iodine 
in  each  pint  of  fluid."  The  beneficial  efl^ects  of  iodine  thus  inhaled  in 
bronchitis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  air-passages,  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
a  further  trial  of  it  should  be  made,  not  only  in  these  diseases,  which 
often  hasten  the  development  of  consumption,  but  also  in  consumption 
itself,  if  it  be  evident  that  there  is  no  active  inflammation,  and  the 
apparatus  for  inhaling  is  such  that  the  patient  can  perform  the  operation 
rather  with  pleasure  than  fatigue.  These  are  items  not  to  be  for- 
gotten nor  disregarded.  The  more  simple  the  apparatus,  the  better  it 
will  be.    It  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  vapor 
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for  any  lenifth  of  time,  and  its  evolution  should  be  steady  and  regular, 
both  in  quantity  and  Cjunlity. 

Chlorine  also  has  been  inhaled  in  phthisis.  In  favor  of  inlmling  an 
atmosphere  of  chlorine  ^as,  it  has  been  said  tliat  paper-makers,  who  are 
nppaienlly  more  exposed  to  consumption  than  almost  any  class  of  per- 
sons, being  constantly  envelopcvd  in  cloufis  of  dust  in  th(^  rag  rooms  of 
paper-mHls,  never  have  this  f!iseas(;.  The  aigunient  is  this — if  chlo- 
rine and  steam  spi'ead  ihrougli  the  works  can  prevent  phthisis,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  supjiose  similar  means  might  contribute  to  the  cure  of 
persons  who  liad  contracted  the  complaint?  Would  not,  therefore,  the 
junction  of  chlorine  gas  and  that  of  iodine  be  a  rational  })roposal,  regu- 
lated, of  course,  according  to  tlie  diiTerent  degrees  of  the  disease  ?" 

Dr.  John  Bel!  renuiiks  of  the  above,  "  By  similar  arguments  we 
miglit  be  persuaded  that  the  vapor  from  oak-bark  decoction  is  useful  in 
phthisis,  since  it  is  stated  in  some  quarters  that  tanners  were  not  observed 
to  be  liable  to  this  disease."  Now,  though  I  have  ever  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  Dr.  B.'s  wriliiigs,  and  wondered,  a  thousand  times,  how  he 
could  say  so  nuirJi  (and  tliat  all  good)  in  so  small  a  space  as  he  does, 
yet  I  cannot  fully  agree  with  liim  in  this  remaik.  In  (he  first  place,  the 
parallel  does  not  seem  to  he  a  good  and  peifect  one  ;  for  the  atmos|ihere 
of  chlorine,  all,  it  seems  to  me,  would  judge  to  be  more  efficient  than 
one  of  oak  bark  ;  and  then,  again,  it  is,  if  I  understand  ihe  process  of 
tanning  in  tliis  coimtry,  much  more  common  to  use  hemlock  baik  than 
oak,  and  though  the  oak  bark  n/iLdit  he  good,  yet  the  hemlock  might  be 
better,  as  it  contains  more  of  a  balsamic  oil. 

No  doul)t  tfie  inhalation  of  so  poweiful  an  agent  as  clilorine,  requires 
to  be  administered  with  gi-(^at  care.  If  the  solution  to  be  inhaled  is  too 
strong,  its  tendency  is  to  constiict  the  aii-  tubes,  occasion  irritation  of  the 
bronchia,  and  provoke  distressing  cough.  A  person,  liowever,  may  be- 
come so  familiar  with  this  gas,  that  he  can  endure  much  more  of  it  than 
when  he  first  commences  its  use. 

Several  French  writers  have  spn':(Mi  in  high  comrjiendation  of  the  in- 
halation of  chlorine;  and,  th'-  soine  of  them  published  most  flatter- 
ing results,  yet  M.  Loni'^  ,  he  has  "studied  the  action  of  chlorine  in 
upwards  of  fifty  pht'ii  patients,  at  the  H()S|)ital  of  La  Pitie,  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  and  the  Hospital  Beaujon.  Thechloiine  (prepared  at  th<^  Central 
Laboratory  of  the  Paris  hospitals)  was  inhaled  with  a  vessel  provided  w  iili 
two  tubes.  In  no  instance  did  I  obtain  any  successfid  result  fiom  its 
employment."  This  statenient,  by  so  able  a  practitioner  as  M.  Louis, 
has  weighed  heavily  against  the  use  of  chlorine  gas,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  the  good  effects  ol  it  may  be  secui'(>d  by  boiling  chloride 
of  lime  or  soda,  by  heating  it  in  a  large  dish,  by  sprinkling  it  with 
n:;uriatic  acid,  oi"  by  pouring  sulphuric  {icid  upon  common  salt. 

I  might  describe  various  kinds  of  apparatus  for  inhaling  chlorine  gas, 
which  have  formerly  been  employed  ;  but  as  I  prefer  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  the  gas  from  a  chloride,  as  that  of  lime,  so  as  to  imjii'egnaie  all 
the  air  of  the  room  with  it,  I  forl)ear  to  name  them.  If  we  w  ish  the 
vapor  to  be  thrown  off  moi'e  rapidly,  it  may  be  accomplished  by  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  chloride. 
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Dr.  Albers  stales  the  following  results  from  inhalino;  chlorine  gas. 
"  In  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  in  chronic  catari'h,  in  chronic  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  in  dilatation 
of  the  bronchi,  chlorine  vapor  is  of  no  service,  and  in  most  cases  will 
not  be  borne,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  it  produces.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  a  very  salutary  operation  in  puie  ulceration  of  the 
lungs  or  vomica.  This  slate,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
suppurating  pneumonia,  to  which  the  use  of  chioiine  vapor  is  not  so 
applicable.  How  far  patients  laboring  under  disease  of  the  lungs  may 
be  adapted  for  using  this  remedy,  cannot  be  determined  ;  much  will  de- 
pend on  general  irritability  and  individual  disposition,  and  the  chloi'ine 
vapor  should  always  be  tried  experimentally  at  first.  From  the  foregoing 
observations,  it  appears  that  chlorine  vapor  produces  salutary  effects  in 
chronic  ulcers  of  the  lungs." 

M.  Toulmanche  says,  "  The  greater  number  of  the  experiments,  the 
inferences  from  which  are  here  related,  were  made  imder  a  period  of 
four  years  and  a  half  in  a  '  maison  de  detention,'  where  pulmonary  ca- 
tarrhs are  very  common.  The  majority  of  the  patients  have  borne 
very  well  the  first  impression  of  the  chlorine,  and  all  have  become  ca- 
pable of  employing  it  by  gradually  accustoming  themselves  to  it.  With 
*  the  fewest  exceptions,  such  as  where  great  irritability  and  oppression 
existed,  the  clorine  was  etnployed  in  every  case  whicli  bore  the  name 
of  pulmonary  catarrh,  acute  or  chronic,  inflammatory  or  j)ituitous.  Its 
sensible  effect  is  to  change  the  quality  of  the  bronchial  secretion,  to  di- 
minish its  (juantity,  and  finally  to  put  a  stop  to  it."  The  result  of  the 
use  of  chioiine,  in  228  females,  is  recoided  as  follows: — "  Of  these 
228,  144  were  affected  with  acute,  and  65  with  chronic  bronchitis  ;  17 
of  which  latter  were  double,  4  complicated  with  pulmonary  emphysema, 
and  22  w  ith  phthisis.  Of  the  144  acute  cases,  51  were  cured  in  from  five 
to  six  days  ;  33  in  from  seven  to  ten  ;  29  in  two  or  three  days,  and  21 
in  from  eleven  to  fifteen.  The  greater  number  were  thus  cured  in  from 
five  to  eight  days  ;  the  smaller  in  from  eleven  to  fifteen — a  result  much 
superior  to  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  means.  Of  the  65 
cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  16  were  cured  in  from  ten  to  twenty-one 
days  ;  15  in  from  ten  to  eleven  ;  13  in  from  two  to  ten  ;  and  1  only  in 
eighty-eight  days.  The  average  of  cures  requires,  therefore,  from  sixteen 
to  thii-ty  days,  and  two  thirds  of  the  patients  recovered  in  from  five  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  days.  This  is  regarded  as  a  treatment  two  or 
three  times  shorter  than  that  which  is  commonly  employed." 

Tliis,  certainly,  is  a  great  improvemetit  u))on  the  ordinary  treatment, 
and  deserves  a  further  trial.  If,  by  so  simple  a  means  as  this  inhala- 
tion, we  can  shorten  the  disease  two  thirds,  we  are  inexcusable  if  we  do 
not  adopt  it. 

In  a  case  of  gangrene  of  the  lung,  I  have  found  inhalation  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  and  the  tincture  of  opium  operate  favorably,  both  in 
removing  the  oftensive  odor  and  in  sustaining  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

The  practice  of  inhaling  ellier  and  sal.  nitre,  and  smoking  stramo- 
nium, in  asthma,  is  upon  the  same  principle.  These  are  all  now  well 
known  to  mitigate,  and,  generally,  remove  for  the  time,  this  distressing 
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and  very  troublesome  disease.  Great  caution,  however,  should  he  used  \u 
inhaling  the  smoke  of  stramonium,  as  too  much  of  it  niay  produce  its  deadly- 
narcotic  effects.  The  smoke  of  sal.  nit.,  in  my  opinion,  is  also  capable  of 
poisoning  the  system.  The  following  case  came  under  my  care  some  time 
since.  An  old  gentleman,  long  subject  to  fits  of  asthma,  had  been  ad- 
vised by  his  physician  to  inhale  the  smoke  of  this  article.  He  had  done 
it  for  years,  and  with  much  relief  to  his  asthirm.  But  his  daughler, 
who  always  administered  it,  was  taken  sick  with  a  general  debiliiy.  i 
She  lost  her  appetite,  her  feet  and  limbs  generally  were  oedematous,  \ 
and  she  seemed  in  a  very  critical  state.  It  was  my  opinion,  and  hers 
also,  that  the  smoke  of  the  nitre  was  the  cause.  She  has  since  avoided 
it,  and  with  the  use  of  tonics  has  recovered  her  former  health. 

In  what  1  have  now  said  on  the  inhalation  of  vapors,  I  have  given  the 
experience  of  others,  and  quoted  much  of  their  language,  also,  with 
some  few  of  my  own  experiments.  But  in  what  follows,  I  shall  give, 
not  the  treatment  of  others  only,  but  also  what  has  been  my  own  expe- 
rience. I  have  not  attempted  to  be  original,  my  principal  design  having 
been  to  call  attention  to  a  mode  of  treatment  (yet  in  its  infancy)  which 
promises  much  in  a  class  of  diseases  always  distressing  to  the  patient, 
and  perplexing  to  the  medical  attendant,  and  often  leading  to  a  fatal  re- 
sult irrespective  of  the  anxiety  and  efforts  of  both.       W.  M.  Cornell. 

[To  be  coiuinued.] 


THE  CHOLERA  AT  KALAMAZOO. 

[Communicated  Tor  tlie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Having,  since  the  communication  of  my  report  of  "  cases  of  cholera  at 
Kalamazoo "  (see  page  249),  received  letters  from  several  members 
of  the  profession,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  soliciting  any  addi- 
tional information  that  might  be  given  in  reference  to  tliese  singular 
cases,  I  have  thought  that  I  would  submit  a  further  statement  of  lacts 
with  a  few  accompanying  remarks,  for  publication,  should  they  be  deem- 
ed of  sufficient  importance. 

The  report  has  been  generally  circulated,  that  a  solution  of  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  had  been  used,  in  the  place  of  vinegar,  in  mixing  the 
mustard  at  the  Hotel.  A  most  thorough  investigation  of  this  matter  was 
made  by  the  coroner's  jury,  and  the  evidence  elicited  was  conclusive 
against  such  a  supposition.  The  jug  of  corrosive  sublimate  that  has 
been  made  to  play  so  distinguished  a  part  in  this  transaction,  was  kept 
in  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  bugs.  It  was  the  strongest 
possible  solution  of  the  bichloride  in  alcohol.  It  was  kept  in  a  jug 
not  similar  to  the  vinegar  jug,  nor  near  the  same  place,  nor  where  there 
would  have  been  any  reasonable  probability  of  its  having  been  mis- 
taken for  anything  else  than  for  what  the  servants  all  testified  that  they 
knew  it  to  be,  "a  jug  of  bed-bug  poison."  Absolute  ignorance  of  its 
immediate  effect  upon  the  mouth  alone,  would  be  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  a  belief  that  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  of  the  strength 
of  that  in  this  jug,  was  ever  used  by  any  man,  in  the  possession  of 
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his  senses,  as  an  article  of  condiment.  Furtlierniore,  the  landlady  posi- 
lively  testified  lo  having  herself  filled  up  the  castors  the  last  time  they 
were  filled  prior  to  the  time  when  this  poisoning  must  have  occurred,  if 
at  all.  Finally,  an  accurate  chemical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
suspected  vessels,  and  of  the  vinegar  itself,  failed  to  detect  any  traces  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  of  any  other  poisonous  ai  ticle.  From  a  collation 
of  the  testimony  of  those  of  the  boarders  wfio  escaped,  with  the  state- 
ments made  during  their  sickness  by  those  who  died,  it  was  found  that 
the  same  articles  of  food  and  drink  \yere  partaken  of  indiscriminately 
by  both.  The  statements  which  have  been  made  that  all  of  those  af- 
fected sat  at  the  same  end  of  the  table,  are  not  true,  for  it  was  in  posi- 
tive testimony  that  the  very  converse  of  this  was  the  case.  The  same 
niay  be  said  with  respect  to  the  many  other  rumors  that  have  gone 
abroad  in  reference  to  this  matter  ;  no  fact  having  been  elicited,  by  the 
most  searching  investigations,  to  warrant  the  imputation  that  there  had 
been,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  house,  or  of  any  of  their 
servants,  anything  like  reprehensible  carelessness  oi-  wanton  criminality. 

If  we  tuj-n  from  the  examination  of  this  kind  of  evidence  (o  the  con- 
sideration of  that  furnished  by  the  hislory  of  the  cases  themselves,  we 
shall  find  much  jnore  to  complete  our  conviction  of  the  almost  absolute 
impossibility  of  these  persons  having  died  from  the  effects  of  the  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury  or  any  other  known  poison.  It  will  be  perceived,  by 
a  review  of  my  previous  report,  that  the  family  of  emigrants  arrived  at 
the  Hotel  on  the  1st,  and  left  on  tiie  2d  day  of  the  month  ;  that  on  the 
3d,  the  first  cases  occurred  amongst  them,  and  during  the  ensuing  night 
the  four  succeeding  cases  occurred  at  the  Exchange.  The  2d  day,  then, 
must  be  fixed  upon  as  the  day  when  the  poison  was  taken,  if  at  all.  This 
matter  in  reference  to  date  being  determined,  I  will  now  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  following  table,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  determine  how  far  they  are  consistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  poisoning  on  the  2d. 


Date  of  attack. 


Oct.  3d, 
(io.  at  nigl)t, 
Oct.  4.th, 
5th, 
Glh, 
7th, 
8th, 
10th, 
lllh, 
13th, 


No.  cases. 


Total, 


22 


No.  deaths 


Length  of  time  in  which  death 
occurred. 


In  10  hours. 
In  12  " 

In  9  and  11  hours. 
In  II  hours. 
In  1 1  hours,  20  hours  and  5  ds. 
In  G  hours. 

In  48  hours. 
In  36  " 


16 


Remarks. 


Nev-er  at  the  hotel. 


Nev.  at  hotel — recov. 

1  recovered. 
2 

2  " 


This  table  embraces  only  such  cases  as  were  of  the  most  unmistaka- 
ble and  well-marked  character.  In  every  one  of  them  the  symptoms 
were,  without  material  variation,  precisely  such  as  will  be  found  detailed 
in  my  former  report.  It  will  be  observed  that  four  of  these  cases  were 
never  at  the  Hotel.    In  reference  to  the  eighteen  others,  it  now  becomes 
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neces-niy  to  decide,  first,  as  to  wlielher  the  date  of  their  several  attacks 
is  rec'oncileable  with  the  supposition  of  poisoniii(r  on  I  he  2(1  ;  and,  second, 
whelhei'  the  symptoms  manifested  were  such  as  would  result  fiom  the 
administration  of  tiie*  corrosive  sublimate.  Upon  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions, I  shall  without  comment  simply  call  attention  to  the  A\ct,  that  in 
all  of  the  cases  that  occurred  subsequently  to  the  3d,  the  only  j)remoni- 
tions  of  the  attack  wert^  those  of  a  slii^ht  diarrhoea,  which  in  no  in- 
stance preceded  the  violent  onset  of  the  disease,  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  With  regard  to  the  second  question,  J  will  only  remark, 
that  while  the  absence  of  the  principal  characteristic  symptoms,  that  are 
known  to  follow  the  administration  of  any  given  f)oison,  may  not  con- 
stitute in  one  individual  case,  positive  evidence  that  such  a  poison  had 
not  l)een  taken,  yet  the  v.ant  of  such  symptoms  in  eighteen  con- 
secutive cases,  would,  accoiding  to  all  reasonable  rules  of  evidence,  be 
conclusive  against  such  a  supposition. 

If  the  conclusion  that  these  cases  were  not  cases  of  poisoning,  is  cor- 
rect, then  tlie  question  of  what  they  were,  becomes  one  of  great  im- 
portance. The  dark  ropy  appe,arance  of  the  blood  ;  the  cold,  wet  and 
shrivelled  state  of  the  surface,  with  its  dark  purplish  color ;  the  feeble 
pulse,  and  rapid  prostration  ;  the  extreme  thirst,  and  the  burning  sensa- 
tion at  the  epigastrium  ;  the  complete  arrest  of  the  glandular  secretions  ; 
the  cold  tongue,  and  the  coldness  of  the  respired  air,  sufficiently  distinguish 
liiese  cases  from  those  of  the  most  violent  bilious  cholera,  or  cholera 
morbus,  and  in  fact  identify  them  with  nothing  else,  so  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly as  with  Asiatic  cholera.  That  their  occurrence  constitutes  an 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  cholera  of  more  than  usual  interest,  is 
evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
originated,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  propagated.  No  cases 
of  cholera  were  reported  as  existing  at  any  point  upon  the  route  travel- 
led by  the  Hollanders,  during  the  period  of  their  journey  to  this  place  ;  so 
that  no  probability  of  any  exposure  by  them  to  its  influence  during  that 
time  can  be  established  ;  and  yet  every  fact  elicited  concerning  this 
mysterious  afl^air,  has  seemed  to  point  directly  to  them  as  the  persons 
with  whom  this  disease  origitiated,  and  from  whom  it  was  communicated 
to  others.  J\o  cases  occurred,  excepting  amongst  those  who  were  ex- 
posed directly  to  them,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  promptly 
arrested  when  thejy  were  removed  from  the  village,  and  not  before. 
These  additional  facts,  with  those  that  have  been  previously  reported, 
constitute  all  of  material  interest  that  I  have  to  communicate  in  relation 
to  these  sinoular  cases.  How  far  the  deductions  which  I  have  drawn, 
are  sustained  by  the  facts  recorded,  I  leave  to  the  determination  of 
those  whose  experience  and  qualifications  render  them  competent  to 
decide.  A.  W.  Mack,  M.D. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  ISov.  lith,  1850. 
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DELIVERED  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  BOSTON, 

By  Hf.nry  J.  BiGELow,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
[Reported  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

November  I6lh,  1850.  Case  I.  Traumntic  Ectropion. — A  middle- 
aged  man,  in  ^ood  health,  slated  that,  9  years  before,  he  first  perceived 
a  small  pimjile  upon  the  lower  lid  of  the  eye,  which  gradually  en- 
larged until  it  had  attained  the  size  of  a  lai'ge  pea.  A  few  months  ago, 
it  was  treated  with  caustic  l)y  a  quack,  when  the  entire  eye  became 
inflamed  to  a  degree  resulting  in  its  disorgimization  and  in  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  remaininf):  fragment  of  the  lower  lid.  The  lid  is  evert- 
ed,  and  in  this  position  suspended,  tense,  between  the  eyeball  and 
cheek;  the  patient  wearing  a  poultice  over  the  whole,  for  the  relief  it 
affords  him.  In  this  case  the  ocular  globe  was  incised  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  escape  of  its  useless  contents,  and  in  the  liope  of  in- 
ducing by  its  atrophy  a  contraction  and  diminution  of  the  ex[iosed  con- 
junctival surface.  This  was  done  by  Dr.  Hayward,  whose  patient 
he  was. 

Case  If.  Inguinal  Hernia.  Treatment  by  Injection. — This  subject 
seems  to  possess  some  little  general  interest.  The  disease  is  common,  and 
the  surgeon  is  often  applied  to,  to  know  how  Hir  it  may  he  cured  by 
injection.  This  method  of  treatment  is  not  new\  In  his  woik  on  Ope- 
rative Surgery,  published  in  1846,  Dr.  Pancoast  states  that  he  had  em- 
ployed it  eleven  years  before  that  date.  The  operation  consisted  of  an 
injection  into  the  sac  of  a  stimulating  fluid,  by  means  of  a  minute  trocar 
and  canula,  to  which  a  syringe  was  afterwards  adapted.  This  v^'riter 
mentions  Lugol's  solution  of  iodine,  or  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  in 
quantity  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  as  the  injection  used.  Neither 
is  there  anything  new  in  attempts  to  obliterate  the  ring  by  adhesion  or 
destruction  of  the  sac.  Such  were,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  ligature  or  excision  of  the  sac  and  testis,  by  which  "  the 
bishop  of  St.  Papoul  foimd  that  more  than  five  hundred  children  had 
been  castrated  in  his  diocese  "  ;  and  the  royal  stitch.,  wdiich  embracing 
the  sac,  preserved  the  testis  to  fulfil  its  legitimate  function  of  making 
subjects  for  the  king  ;  and  later,  the  operations  which  plugged  the  ring 
with  a  piece  of  the  scrotum,  and  that  which  irritated  it  with  gelatine 
threads,  or  acupuncture,  and  others,  which  have  been  for  the  most  part 
abandoned. 

The  present  patient,  a  young  man  of  21,  healthy  and  of  good  habits, 
has  had  a  left  inguinal  hernia  for  three  years.  Within  the  last  year  he 
has  worn  a  truss,  the  hernia  being  often  troublesome  and  tender  not- 
withstanding. It  is  now,  when  allowed  to  descend,  an  enterocele  of  the 
size  of  a  goose  egg,  easily  reducible,  the  ring  readily  admitting  the 
middle  finger ;  and  under  these  circumstances  the  patient  applied  for  a 
radical  operation.  1  stated  to  him  that  the  operation  was  not  dangerous  ; 
that  it  probably  would  not  cure  him,  though  it  might  alleviate  the  incon- 
venience ;  the  last  perhaps  greatly,  perhaps  not  at  all.    The  instrument 
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used,  and  which  was  made  for  me  several  years  ago,  consists  of  a 
minule  silver  syrin<;e  ternnnating  in  a  fine  tube.  The  latter  carries  at 
its  point  a  perforated  trocar,  wliich  serves  at  once  to  make  the  puncture 
and  to  deliver  tlie  injection.  Willi  this  instrument,  twenty-five  drops 
of  tincture  of  iodine  were  deposited  at  the  ring  itself,  through  a  punc- 
ture in  tlie  skin  made  with  a  tenotomy  knife.  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say  that  I  injected  tlie  sac.  When  the  sac  is  thin,  1  do  not  believe  it 
possible  to  say  whether  tlie  instrument  enters  the  sac,  or  whether  it 
pushes  the  snc  before  it.  You  may  perhaps  transfix  it  literally  ;  but 
there  must  be,  in  general,  an  uncertainty  whether  tlie  injection  actually 
penetrates  the  sac,  or  only  bathes  its  exterior;  and  practically  the  dif- 
ference, in  producing  inflammation,  whether  from  contact  or  from  con- 
tinuity of  tissue,  must  be  of  no  great  importance.  The  lesult  of  the 
operation  may  be  considered  as  a  question  of  theory  and  of  fact.  This 
process  aims  to  obliterate  or  plug  the  ring  by  an  efTuslon  of  ad- 
hesive lymph.  Now  the  cause  of  hernia  is  a  want  of  resistance  in  the 
lendon  ;  and  as  we  cannot  make  new  tendon,  the  question  is,  how  far 
lymph  is  capable  of  supplying  iis^place.  Lymph  is  a  plastic  material  ; 
liable  to  great  absorption,  and  having  a  tendency  to  yield  to  pressure, 
it  has  very  little  of  the  resisting  propeity  of  tendon.  Most  patients  are 
oblij^ed  to  wear  a  truss  after  the  Ojieration  for  strangulated  hernia, 
which  creates  a  considerable  effusion  of  lymph.  The  tendency  of  triost 
irreducible  hernise,  where  the  ring  is  plugged  by  its  adhering  contents,  is 
to  increase.  But  theory  should  never  stand  in  the  way  of  fact.  If  it 
were  possible  to  get  at  a  series  of  statistics  of  this  operation,  the  result 
would  be  conclusive.  But  in  the  absence?  of  these,  I  will  give  the 
grounds  for  my  own  conclusions  in  respect  to  it. 

1.  I  have  operated  in  a  number  of  cases,  sometimes  with  relief, 
sometimes  with  none.  In  one  case  of  a  young  child,  the  pressure  of  a 
light  truss  after  the  injection  of  ten  drops  tr.  iodine,  produced  a  small 
slough  of  the  integuments. 

2.  I  have  been  not  unfrequently  applied  to,  in  common  with  other 
surgeons,  by  patients  who  had  undergone  the  operation  once,  or  even 
twice,  to  know  what  benefit  would  be  likely  to  result  from  an  additional 
operation. 

3.  A  maker  of  trusses  informs  me  that  he  frequently  receives  applica- 
tions for  trusses  from  patients  unsuccessfully  operated  on  ;  or  where  the 
relief  was  only  temporary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
lymph  diminishes  the  size  of  the  tendinous  aperture  in  certain  cases,  and 
sometimes  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  fact,  I  know  patients  thus  ope- 
rated upon  several  years  ago,  who  believe  that  the  liability  to  a  descent 
of  the  hernial  contents  has  been  materially  diminished  in  their  cases,  and 
who  consider  their  condition  improved  by  the  operation,  though  they  still 
wear  a  truss. 

Now  under  these  circumstances,  if  there  is  no  great  danger  attending 
the  operation,  it  is  justifiable  ;  and  I  never  heard  of  a  fatal  result  from 
it ;  though  peritoneal  inflammation  is  occasionally  quite  considerable.  So 
that  a  patient  who  desires  to  encounter  this  operation,  not  dangerous  in 
itself,  for  a  chance  of  obtaining  greater  or  less  relief  from  an  inconve- 
nience, may  be  gratified. 
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Case  III.  Congenital  Ilypertroplnj  of  the  Middle  Finger.  Ampu- 
tation.— This  extraordinary  deformity  occurred  in  a  fine  healthy  young 
girl  of  16.  The  finger  is  truly  enormous,  measuring  5i  inches  in  length 
and  the  same  in  circumfeience  at  its  hase.  J  removed  the  finger,  and 
with  it  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  head  and  shaft  of  the  me- 
tacarpal bone.  (Tlie  details  and  result  of  this  case  will  be  published  at 
another  time.) 

Case  IV.  Pott's  Disease  of  the  Spine.  Death. — The  boy  whom 
we  saw  on  Saturday,  moribund,  died  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  has 
been  for  some  weeks  getting  steadily  worse,  and  within  a  few  days  quite 
helpless,  sleeping  most  of  the  time  except  when  roused.  I  have  at  all 
limes  refrained  from  minutely  examining  his  back,  as  he  was  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  art,  and  the  great  object  was  to  make  him  conjfoitable.  He 
entered  the  House  on  the  1 0th  day  of  October  last;  and  his  back  at 
that  time  presented  an  angular  curvature  of  about  115^,  the  prominent 
vertebrae  being  the  3d  and  4th  lumbar.  This  defoiniiiy  show(^d  itsell, 
as  the  patient  states,  six  years  ago,  but  he  has  had  no  especial  pain  or 
disability  till  within  a  few  weeks.  Seven  weeks  ago  a  swelling  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  rectum  broke,  discharging  pus.  Another  abscess  was 
also  detected  at  the  patient's  entrance,  above  the  projecting  vertebrae  and 
to  the  right  side,  wliich  opened  spontaneously  and  with  profuse  dis- 
charge a  week  before  death.  There  was  also  marked  tenderness  over 
the  6th  and  8th  dorsal  vertebrae.  It  is  a  striking  feature  in  this  case,  that 
so  long  a  period  should  have  elapsed  between  the  original  appearance 
of  the  deformity  and  the  subsequent  grave  symptoms.  This  is  unusual, 
but  sometimes  happens.  To  account  for  the  recent  and  large  se- 
cretion of  pus,  we  may  suppose  either  that  the  inflammatory  action  of 
disease,  which  had  been  for  six  years  nearly  stationary,  was  suddenly  re- 
newed, or  that  it  had  invaded  tlie  bodies  of  other  vertebra?.  The  last  hy- 
pothesis receives  some  confirmation  fi-om  the  position  of  the  pus  in  the 
lumbar  region,  which  was  a  little  above  the  original  lesion,  instead  of 
gravitating  as  usual  to  a  depending  point  below  it;  and  also  from  the 
tenderness  of  the  middle  dorsal  vertebrae.  These,  however,  as  yet  pre- 
sented no  deformity  ;  and  both  foci  of  the  disease,  if  there  were  two, 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  supply  of  pus  which  was  delivered  at  the 
fistulous  openings  ;  in  the  one  case  at  the  seat  of  the  disease,  in  the 
other  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  nates,  having  probably  escaped  from 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  by  the  sciatic  notch. 

Remarks  were  also  made  u])on  the  following  cases,  which  had  been 
discharged  from  the  House. 

Case  V.  Varix. — This  patient  had  been  successfully  treated  by 
caustic,  and  had  also  been  subjected  to  various  applications  for  the  ecze- 
matous  or  chronic  inflammatory  affection  of  the  skin  of  the  leg,  which 
often  accompanies  varix. 

Case  VI.  Extensive  Cicatrices  of  Legs  after  Burn  from  Gun- 
poivder. 

Case  VII.  Compound  Fracture  of  Leg.  Amputation  four  Months 
since.    Stump  healed. 
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Naples  (continued). — We  have  roamed  over  and  around  the  excavated 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Hercnianeum,  and  examined  in  detail  the  colossal 
arcliitectaral  remains  of  Baioe,  Pazzioli — including  the  temples  of  Serapis 
and  Venus — the  lakes  of  Aguago  and  Avernus  ;  Cicero's  villa  ;  the  pier  con- 
structed hy  Cains  Caligula  ;  the  subterranean  prison,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Nero  ;  the  Sybil's  Cave,  near  Curnse,  the  oracles  of  which  made 
the  nations  wail  or  rejoice  ;  the  unmatched  reservoir  on  an  eminence,  for 
holding  water  for  the  ancient  Roman  fleets  ;  and  in  connection  with  all  these, 
the  Elysian  liolds,  and  the  far-famed  Falerian  vineyards,  that  produced  the 
most  (•;■;  mI  wines  of  antiquity — to  say  nothing  of  minor  works  of  art, 
beyond  enumeration,  in  domestic  economy,  commerce  and  war.  It  is 
enough  to  humble  the  boldest  genius  of  modern  times,  to  be  constrained, 
as  one  is,  to  acknowledge  the  infe;'iority  of  the  workmanship  of  the  best 
specitnen?  of  artistic  skill  of  modern  times,  compared  with  those  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  two  long-buried  cities.  Even  a  pair  of  common 
steelyards,  a  yard  of  lead  pipe,  a  simple  table  lamp,  a  cream  pitcher,  or  a 
surgeon's  forceps,  unquestionably  manufactured  seventeen  or  eighteen 
hundred,  and  'lerhaps  two  thousand  years  ago,  now  to  be  seen  in  all  their 
original  excellence,  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  we  have  not 
yet  attained  to  what  the  mechanics  of  that  distant  period  had  achieved. 
Our  richest  patterns  and  devices  are  but  poor  copies  of  their  designs.  At 
the  baths  of  Nero,  where  luxury  upon  luxury  was  concentrated  beyond  the 
conception  of  gourmands  and  debauchees  of  the  present  age,  although  in 
the  corifusion  of  ruin,  the  hot  salt  water  rises  up  in  the  same  tube  that  it 
did  when  that  monster  emperor  indulged  in  the  sudatories  of  his  own  cre- 
ation— and  when  the  guide  brought  a  pailful  into  another  apartment,  it 
cooked  an  egg  in  a  twinkling.  Explorations  have  been  resumed,  within  a 
few  days,  both  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum — and  objects  of  intense  in- 
terest are  brought  to  light.  A  pair  of  golden  bracelets  for  a  lady's  arm, 
weighing  one  pound,  were  recently  discovered  and  deposited  in  the  muse- 
um. A  table,  converted  into  charcoal  by  the  heat  of  the  lava  that  over- 
whelmed the  unfortunate  city,  is  now  in  situ.  Hereafter,  whatever  is 
found  is  to  remain  on  the  premises.  Some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  just 
opened,  now  stand  for  admiration  on  the  floors  where  they  were  found. 
Such  is  the  general  firmness  and  apparent  indestructibility  of  all  the  an- 
cient remains  on  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  that  they  will  bid 
defiance  to  the  elements  many  thousand  years  to  come,  and,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  last  till  the  globe  itself  is  melted  with  fervent  heat. 

Having  investigated  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  humane,  moral 
and  medical  institutions  of  Naples,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  speak  of  some 
of  them.  Prison  discipline  is  neither  the  Philadelphia,  nor  any  other 
American  system.  It  means  here,  a  heavy  chain  on  the  leg,  hard  fare,  and 
laborious  work  in  the  docks,  on  the  road,  or  in  the  quarries  and  gallies,  and 
under  the  eye  of  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth.  They  beg,  as  others  do 
who  have  perfect  freedom,  no  one  objecting  to  their  reception  of  money  or 
food  from  by-standers.    Who  there  is  shut  up  in  the  almshouse,  cannot  be 
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stated,  not  having  yet  b3en  inside.  There  are  thousands  of  cripples,  men- 
dicants, and  filthy  chiLlren,  the  very  objects  who  ought  to  be  there,  but 
who  swarm  throughcut  the  town.  Hospitals  are  numerous — there  being 
five  civil  and  one  m.iliiary — the  medical  and  surgical  officers  of  which,  get 
small  salaries  from  the  government.  Appointments  are  made  in  two  ways. 
First,  by  making  interest  at  Court;  and  those  are  esteemed  lucky  fellows 
who  get  positions  by  this  means,  without  qualification  or  exertion.  The 
other  is  by  concouvs.  Occasionally  a  man  of  talent  gets  an  opportunity  to 
rise  in  this  way;  but  nothing  can  rise  by  the  side  of  a  friend's  pocket. 
Money  is  both  power  and  merit.  There  is  a  m.edical  school  in  Naples, 
annually  attended  by  one  or  two  hundred  students.  On  graduating,  they 
settle  over  the  country,  but  the  army  and  navy  tal:es  up  most  of  them. 
One  or  two  have  all  the  reputation,  and  get  all  the  best  business,  in  Naples 
— which  yields  to  them,  however,  much  less  than  the  common  incomes  of 
professional  gentlemen  of  the  same  standing  in  England  or  America.  Pos- 
sibly one  or  two,  having  the  patronage  of  the  Court,  may  realize  6000  du- 
cats, or  about  85000,  a  year.  This,  however,  is  an  immense  income,  and 
one  must  indeed  have  a  reputation  to  get  half  that  sum.  Dr.  Petrocola  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  anatomists  in  the  kinr:dom — and  Dr.  Quadri, 
the  most  eminent  operator  on  the  eye.  The  latter  is  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  ophthalmic  surc'ery,  some  of  which  are  illustrated  by  elegant 
colored  plates.  Being  -now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  his  judgment,  or 
rather  opinion,  is  n)orc  sought  than  his  operations.  He  has  a  son,  an  ami- 
able young  roan,  w^ho  may  probably  succeed  to  the  father's  practice.  As 
to  the  true  state  of  medical  science  in  this  country,  it  is  very  diiTjcult  to 
determine.  Certainly  its  authors  produce  nothing  new.  Surgery  is  not 
distinguished  for  its  boldness  or  adroitness,  nor  is  it  certain  that  much  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  the  judgment  of  men  who  are  both  constitutionally 
and  politically  timid.  The  expectant  practice  is  considered  prudent,  be- 
cause no  one  is  thus  injured  by  medication,  and  nature  may  come  to  tlie 
relief  of  the  patient.  English  physicians  are  more  highly  esteemed 
by  foreigners  than  native  practitioners.  Perfection,  unhappily,  is, too  ge- 
nerally assumed  to  have  been  attained  in  government,  physic  and  divinity, 
in  many  of  the  weak  and  ignorant  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe.  Dentis- 
try is  here  in  its  infancy,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  unilbrmly  fine  teeth 
obviate  the  necessity  of  encouraging  that  otherwise  very  usefiil  branch  of 
professional  business.  Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  microscope.  With 
respect  to  periodical  medical  literature,  where  is  it  in  Naples  V — An  Ame- 
rican  physician  is  struck  with  the  magnitude  and  labyrinthian  windings  of 
the  hospital  of  incurables,  at  this  n.oment  occupied  by  1200  patients.  Dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  ending  in  totfil  blindness,  are  numerous.  Dr.  Quadri 
look  a  position  in  a  snjall  room  in  the  morning,  and  a  black  servant  in 
livery  regulated  the  entries.  Old  men,  women  and  children  rushed  for 
the  door.  A  camel's-hair  pencil,  dipped  in  some  solution,  was  dashed  up- 
on the  inflamed  eyeballs,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  before  the  patient  had 
even  an  intimation  of  what  was  coming.  The  same  brush,  going  from  eye 
to  eye,  some  of  which  were  disgustingly  covered  with  ofi'ensive  discharges, 
could  not  fail,  to  our  apprehension,  of  propagating,  instead  of  lessening 
the  amount  of  disease.  Dr.  Quadri  assigns,  as  a  cause  of  so  much  oph- 
thalmia, the  evening  humidity,  preceded  by  a  brilliant  sun — the  mass  of 
sufferers  being  those  who  are  the  least  attentive  to  cleanliness  or  exposure. 
He  has  operated  10-55  times  for  artificial  pupil.  His  son,  Dr.  Alexander 
Quadri,  has  recently  published  a  series  of  his  father "s  clinical  lectures  on 
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diseases  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages.  Pulmonary  consumption,  as  every 
where  else,  sweeps  off  its  thousands,  even  in  this  charming  climate.  All 
the  medicines  used  in  the  hospitals,  are  manufactured  in  them.  One  of 
the  great  military  hospitals  of  Naples  has  now  800  patients — among  whom, 
ophthalmia  and  syphilis  are  the  predominant  maladies.  The  city  and' 
country  aie  remarkably  healthful  and  free  from  epidemics  of  all  kinds. 
Diseases  of  the  skin  are  always  rife  among  a  people  on  whom  vermin 
luxuriate. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  of  Naples,  the  Foundling 
Hospital  is  very  prominent.  Ten  thousand  infants,  on  the  authority  of 
an  eminent  medical  gentleman  here,  are  received  from  Naples  and  its 
environs,  annually,  one  fourth  of  which  very  soon  die.  They  are  dropped 
into  a  wheel,  that  turns  on  a  pivot,  nightly,  and  no  questions  are  asked. 
Such  a  bevy  of  crying  babies,  of  all  sizes  and  complexions,  cannot  be 
mustered  in  any  other  country.  One  of  the  multitude  presented  the 
strangest  ncevus  imaginable.  The  left  eye,  for  the  width  of  an  inch  above 
the  brow,  half  the  nose,  and  the  cheek  to  the  ear,  were  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  coal  black  hair,  nearly  as  long  as  on  its  head.  Sisters  of  cha- 
rity and  wet  nurses  have  their  hands  full  with  the  little  helpless,  nameless 
strangers.  Where  such  establishitients  exist,  society  will  be  corrupt  to  the 
core,  and  neither  religion  nor  the  civil  law  can  correct  the  monstrous  evil. 
America,  we  trust,  will  never  be  cursed  with  one  of  them. — Vaccination  is 
poorly  conducted,  and  hence  smallpox  mars  and  scars  the  faces  of  the 
children  to  a  shocking  degree. — There  are  so  many  secretaries,  door  keep- 
ers, chaplains,  officers  and  servants  in  all  the  hospitals,  that  a  stranger 
looks  upon  them  as  an  i/icumbrance,  costing  far  more  than  their  services 
can  possibly  be  worth. — Italians  do  not  trust  each  other  out  of  sight,  with- 
out written  obligations.  A  milkman  drives  his  cow  to  the  door  and  milks 
in  presence  of  ihe  customer;  and  to  prove  the  milk  to  be  new,  a  calf  is  in- 
variably tied  to  the  cow's  horns.  Some  of  the  calves,  however,  we  Yan- 
kees believe,  are  more  than  a  year  old,  and  bear  no  relationship  to  their 
reputed  mothers.  Goats  are  driven  all  over  the  city,  and  taken  up  flights 
of  stairs  to  the  diflerent  flats  occupied  by  families,  where  they  are  milked 
nnder  the  cognizance  of  the  purchasers,  who  are  thus  sure  of  not  being 
eheated. 


College  of  Pharmacy. — That  young  men  may  have  advantages  for  quali- 
fying themselves  for  the  responsible  duties  of  an  Apothecary,  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  College  of  Pharmacy  in  this  city.  In  order  to  have  an  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  useful,  and  on  a  permanent  basis,  it  should  obtain  a 
charter  from  the  Slate  government,  which  would  give  it  character,  and 
facilities,  that  in  no  other  way  it  could  possess.  Many  of  our  apotheca- 
ries, doubtless,  would  hail  such  a  scheme  as  the  advent  of  better  days 
among  them,  while  there  would  be  those  who  are  satisfied  vvith  the  present 
mode  of  educating  their  apprentices.  To  the  latter  we  would  say,  that  in 
the  event  of  such  an  institution  being  established,  they  would  not  only  find  it 
useful  to  the  young  men  who  would  attend  the  prescribed  lectures  in  the  col- 
lege, but  perhaps  they  might  themselves  be  a  little  benefited  by  the  instruc- 
tion given.  By  the  existing  laws,  any  one  has  the  right  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
compounder  and  dispenser  of  medicines;  and  his  defects  may  not  be  made 
known  to  the  public  until  some  most  alarming  mistake  has  occurred,  such 
as  putting  up  the  wrong  medici  ie.    To  educate  and  elevate  apothecaries, 
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is  the  end  sought  for  ;  and  in  no  other  way  do  we  believe  that  it  can  be  so 
well  accomplished,  as  by  establishing  a  college  devoted  entirely  to  their 
interests.  If  the  apothecaries  of  Boston  will  give  this  subject  the  conside- 
ration its  importance  demands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before  another 
year,  we  shall  have  a  college  ot  pharmacy  in  our  city,  which  will  not 
only  benefit  them,  but  be  an  honor  to  the  State  which  gave  it  birth.  The 
physicians  will  heartily  co-operate  in  such  a  measure,  and  it  now  only  re- 
mains for  the  apothecaries  to  move  in  the  matter  at  once.  Those  who 
may  wish  to  forward  the  measure,  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  G.  S.  Jones,  81  Charles  street,  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  29th,  at 
8  o'clock. 


Natural  Curiosities. — There  are  now  on  exhibition  in  this  city,  two 
Aztec  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  said  to  be  brother  and  sister,  from  the  idola- 
trous city  of  Iximaya,  in  Central  America.  They  are  truly  wonderful 
specimens  of  human  beings,  and  are  doubtless  remnants  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste  supposed  to  have  become  extinct.  As  it  is  our  intention  to  visit  them 
again,  and  make  some  examination  and  inquiries  into  their  history,  we 
shall  defer  any  further  remarks  for  the  present. 


The  Stethoscope. — A  prospectus  for  a  new  medical  journal,  having  for 
its  name,  "  The  Stethoscope,""  has  been  sent  us  from  Richmond,  Va.  We 
have  on  our  exchange  list,  already,  most  of  the  important  instririnents,  yet 
we  can  find  room  for  one  that  is  considered  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
profession  as  the  stethoscope.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  properly 
conducted,  new  physical  signs  can  be  given  tiie  profession  within  its  dis- 
trict, which,  it  appears  from  the  prospectus,  they,  as  well  as  physicians  in 
most  other  places,  are  much  in  need  of.  We  shall  take  great  pleasure 
in  complying  with  the  request  to  exchange,  and  hope  the  editor  and 
publishers  may  be  substantially  supported  in  their'  new  enterprise.  It  is 
to  be  published  in  Richmond,  Va.,  monthly,  edited  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Gooch,  at 
$3  per  year. 


Gerhard  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest. — The  third  edition  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent treatise  was  sent  us  some  weeks  since,  but  having  got  accidentally 
mislaid,  a  notice  of  it  has  in  consequence  been  delayed  until  now.  Th»- 
reputation  of  Dr.  Gerhard,  as  a  careful  observer  and  able  writer,  is  so 
well  established,  that  his  works  are  considered  the  very  best  auiiiorit}-. 
Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  there  has  been  soiue 
new  light  thrown  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  tlie  thoracic  oi-gaus. 
The  effects  of  cod-liver  oil  in  consumption,  and  the  spirometer,  a  new  in- 
strument for  determining  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  are  treated  of  in  de- 
tail. We  are  unacquainted  with  any  work  of  a  similar  character  that  is 
more  practical,  and  can  with  great  confidence  recommend  it  to  the 
profession. 


Francis's  Chemical  Experiments. — "  Chemical  Experiments  ;  illustrat- 
ing the  theory,  practice  and  application  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  and 
containing  the  properties,  uses,  manufacture,  purification  and  analysis  of 
all  inorganic  substances,  with  numerous  engravings  of  apparatus,  &;c. 
By  G.  Francis,  F.  L.  S.,  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  &;c." 
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Daniels  &  Smith,  Philadelphia,  publishers;  Boston,  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
This  work  is  all  that  it  is  intended  to  be.  Not  only  will  it  serve  the  stu- 
dent as  an  aid  in  his  investigations  in  chemical  science,  but  it  contains 
much  valuable  practical  matter  that  would  interest  and  instruct  every  one. 


Hygiene  and.  Hydropathy. — Three  lectures  on  this  subject,  by  R.  S. 
Houghton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  are  intended  to  convince  the  unbelievers  that 
water  alone  possesses  the  properties  necessary  to  keep  them  well,  and,  when 
diseased,  to  cure  their  ills  ;  and  further,  to  show  up  those  who  by  their  writ- 
ings and  teachings  oppose  those  gentlemen  of  science,  the  water  doctors. 
With  all  deference  to  the  learned  hydropathic  doctor  and  his  institution,  we 
must  beg  leave  to  disagree  with  him  in  many  of.  the  opinions  advanced, 
end  most  emphatically  would  say,  that  if  all  can  be  done  by  water  alone, 
that  is  promised  in  the  lectures,  we  cannot  see  any  good  reason  for  resort- 
ing to  certain  means  to  obtain  proselytes.  With  the  lectures  sent  us,  was 
a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  "  American  Hygienic  and  Hydropathic 
Association  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons."  In  the  preamble  we  are  glad 
to  see  it  stated  that  the  members  believe  in  the  vis  medicatrix  naturcc. 
The  little  work  is  got  up  in  good*  style,  as  is  usual  with  the  publishing 
house  of  Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells,  New  York. 


Dr.  M^CIintock's  Tntrodnctory. — We  have  received  a  pamphlet  contain- 
ing Dr.  J.  M'Clintock's  introductory  lecture  before  the  class  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Medicine,  at  its  present  session.  It  is  an  able  produc- 
tion, and  one  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  the 
importance  of  general  study.  *'  Suppose,"  says  the  doctor,  "  you  have 
imbibed  the  notion,  that  surgery  is  not  necessary  to  the  practice  of  the  phy- 
sician ;  and  in  what  kind  of  position  will  you  find  yourself,  if  suddenly 
called  to  some  bleeding  fiirmer,  who  has  fallen  from  his  barn  loft  on  his 
hay  wagon  ?  How  will  it  relieve  him,  how  will  it  comfort  your  own  feel- 
ings, how  will  it  add  to  your  reputation  as  the  doctor,  to  stand  back  and 
tell  the  gaping  and  wondering  rustics,  that  you  are  a  'physician,  not  a 
surgeon  1  " 


*ouppression  of  Urine,  one  of  the  Symptoms  of  Poisoning  from  the  Chlo- 
ride of  Mercury. — It  has  been  observed  that  those  who  have  taken  large 
doses  of  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury  (say  poisonous  doses),  generally  have 
entire  suppression  of  the  urine.  We  believe  the  cause  of  such  disturb- 
ance in  thr»  kidneys  has  never  been  given,  if  indeed  it  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted. At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Snffi)lk  District  Medical  Society,  quite 
a  discussion  arose  on  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  preparation  ot  mercury, 
the  probable  quantity  necessary  to  produce  death,  and  the  time  required  to 
bring  about  such  a  resuk.  Tnere  was  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
the  most  learned  of  the  members  on  the  points  in  question,  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  entire  suppression  of  the  urine  always  followed  when  the 
poison  was  taken  in  sufficient  quantity.  Another  curious  circumstance 
was  alluded  to,  thv)ugh  not  explained,  viz.,  that  in  those  who  die  from  the 
effects  of  bi-chloride,  the  primoi  vice  rarelv  revealed,  on  the  post-mortem, 
any  sign  of  inflammation  or  its  results.  When  the  preparations  of  mercury 
are  exhibited  to  the  patient,  they  produce  effects,  varying  in  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  form,  quantity  and  manner  of  administering  them.    It  is 
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known  that  if  ten  grains  or  more  of  the  bhie  mass,  or  calomel,  are  g'wen 
at  one  time  to  a  patient,  its  effects  are  entirely  different  from  wiiat  they 
would  have  been,  had  the'  medicine  been  given  in  divided  doses.  So  with 
the  bi-chloride  ;  if  large  quantities  are  taken,  it  often  excites  vomiting  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  proves  harmless,  when  grain-doses  would  destroy  life. 
In  coming  to  the  point  in  question,  why  is  it  that  the  kidneys  cease  to  per- 
form their  functions  ?  We  think  it  plausible  to  assume  the  following  rea- 
sons, viz. — Bi-chloride  of  mercury  is  a  powerful  stimulant  as  well  as  siala- 
gogue  ;  it  is  a  specific  stimulant  to  the  salivary  glands,  although  many 
think  it  acts  through  the  circulation.  Now  if  these  glands  become  aroused 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  coniinually  pouring  out  their  secretions,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  blood  is  deprived  of  so  much  of  its  elements,  viz., 
water,  with  a  trifle  of  other  matUjr.  This,  of  course,  is  the  largest  con- 
stituent of  urine.  While  the  excessive  action  of  the  salivary  glands  is  in 
force,  it  must  necessarily  detract  from  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  in  the  summer  is  less  thati 
it  is  in  the  colder  or  winter  seasons,  which  finds  a  ready  explanation  in  the 
fact  of  one  of  the  great  constituents  of  the  uiine  passing  off  by  the  skin  in 
large  quantities  during  the  warm  season.  No  matter  what  it  is  that  takes 
from  the  blood  its  watery  pan,  and  causes  it  to  pass  out  of  the  body  through 
any  other  than  its  natural  channel,  the  effect  will  be  a  suppression  of  urme. 
Therefore  we  might  safely  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  kidneys  fiiil 
to  secrete,  in  these  cases  of  poisoninij,  it  is  because  they  have  not  their 
proper  element  to  stimulate  them.  As  this  subject  seems  to  be  a  mooted 
one,  we  have  given  our  views,  hoping  that  sufficient  interest  may  be  excit- 
•  ed  to  bring  out  the  opinions  of  those  more  learned  in  such  matters. 


Frnssiale  of  Potash  in  Asthma. — It  is  understood  that  much  relief  has 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  prussiate  of  poiash  in  the  paroxysms  of  asth- 
matic breathing.  The  dose,  during  a  paroxysm,  is  one  teaspoonful  of  a 
saturated  solution.  The  principle  upon  which  its  remedial  properties  are 
based,  is  that  of  its  being  an  arterial  sedative.  It  is  a  ferro-cyanuret  of 
potash,  and  probably  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  medicant,  after  all. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  E.  Williams  lalely  published,  in  tl:e  London  Lancet, 
some  account  of  a  Japanese  remedy  for  sterility  vvriich  he  had  used  with  success. 
In  a  subsequent  number  he  stales  that  the  commuiiicalion  had  bronj:ht  him  up- 
wards of  900  letters  requesling  a  supply  !  He  says  that  he  is  unable  to  supply 
the  demand,  but  hopes  1o  make  arraniiomeuts  soon  that  will  enable  him  to  do  so. 
— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Connel,  aued  105  years,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  is  living 
in  Waldo  county,  Maine  ;  and  in  Belnioni,  adjoining  Belfast,  John  Donald  lives,  at 
the  aue  of  102  years. — Dr.  Alfred  Hitchcock,  of  Eitchbuig,  formerly  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  Quorum  in  Middlesex,  has  been  reappointed  to  that  office  for  the 
county  of  Worcester. 


Marrikd, — In  niiig-ham,  Mass.,  Edward  C.  Rogers,  ?.1.D.,  of  Uplon,  lo  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Sejmoui-. 

Deaths  in  Boston — for  (he  week  Hiidina  Saturday  noon,  Nov  23d,  58. — IMales,  27 — feinales,  31. 
Disease  of  the  bowels,  1 — inflaininalioii  of  the  bowels,  1 — oonsumptioii,  11 — co'.ivuhioiis,  1 — 
canker,  1 — cancer,  1 — croup,  4 — Irojjsy,  I — dropsy  of  the  !)raii),  ^ — crys'pelas,  1 — typhoid  fe- 
ver, 1 — scarlet  fever,  2 — lung  fever,  2 — hoopinsf  cough,  1 — disease  of  die  heart,  3 — intemperance. 
1 — infantile  diseases,  7 — disease  of  the  liver,  1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1 — measles,  3 — old 
age,  1 — palsy,  2 — puerperal,  2 — peritonitis,  1 — disease  of  spine,  1 — teething,  2 — worms,  1. 

Under  5  years,  25 — between  o  and  20  vears,  9 — between  20  and  t-0  years,  11 — between  40 
and  60  years,  9— over  60  years,  1.    Americans,  30  5  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  38. 
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Albany  County  Medical  Society. — An  annual  meeting  of  the  Albany 
County  Medical  Society  was  held,  pursuant  to  public  notice,  at  the  City 
Hall,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. — the  President,  Dr.  James  Mc- 
Naughton,  presiding. 

The  reports  of  committees  were  read  and  disposed  of,  and  new  members 
were  proposed  and  received. 

The  President  delivered  his  Annual  Address,  whereupon  Dr.  Van  O'- 
Linda  ofiered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  the  President 
for  his  able  and  interesting  address,  and  a  copy  requested  for  the  use  of 
the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Thompson,  the  Society  went  into  an  election  for  its 
ofhcors  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  President  and  Vice  President  having 
declined  being  candidates  for  re-election,  the  balloting  resulted  as  follows  : — 

President: — Dr.  James  H.  Armsby.  Vice  President — Dr.  William  F. 
Carter.  Secretary — Dr.  B.  A.  Sheldon.  Treasurer — Dr.  J.  B.  Rossrnan. 
Librarian — Dr.  John  Swinburne.  Censors — Drs.  Peter  McNaughton,  J. 
P.  Boyd,  Howard  Townsend,  Uriah  G.  Bigelow  and  Leonard  G.  Warren. 
— Albany  EDening  Jour. 


Medical  Schools  in  loiva  and  Wisco?isin. — The  Rock  Island  Medical 
College,  which  is  now  the  medical  department  of  the  Iowa  University,  has 
been  removed  to  Keokuk,  where  it  commenced  its  winter  term  on  the  5th 
inst.  We  learn  from  a  Wisconsin  paper  that  Prof.  C.  B.  Chapman  has 
withdrawn  from  the  institution,  and  received  an  appointment  to  the  chair 
of  Anatomy  in  the  Wisconsin  Medical  College,  located  at  Milwaukee. 
This  institution,  however,  has  not  yet  gone  into  operation. 


The  Artesian  Well  of  Bavaria. — A  correspondent  of  the  National  In- 
telligencer, writing  from  Paris,  says,  "The  famous  Artesian  well  at  Kis- 
sengen,  in  Bavaria,  commenced  eighteen  years  ago,  and  which  it  was  fear- 
ed would  have  to  be  abandoned  as  a  failure,  has  just  given  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  The  town  is  located  in  a  saline  valley,  981  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Baltic  sea.  Last  June  the  boring  had  reached  a  depth  of  1837 
feet,  and  several  layers  of  salt,  separated  by  a  stratum  of  granite,  had  been 
traversed,  when  carbonic  acid  gas,  followed  again  by  granite,  was  found. 
Finally,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  a  depth  of  2067  feet,  perseverance  was  re- 
warded by  complete  success.  A  violent  explosion  burst  away  the  scaffold- 
ing built  to  flicilitate  the  operations,  and  a  column  of  water  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  spouted  forth  to  the  height  of  98  feet  above  the  surface. 
The  water — clear  as  crystal — is  of  a  temperature  of  66  Fahrenheit,  and  is 
abundantly  charged  with  salt.  It  is  calculated  that  the  product  will  be 
upwards  of  6,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  increasing  the  royal  revenues  by 
300,000  florins,  after  deducting  all  expenses." 


The  late  Mr.  Nasmyth. — The  unrivalled  microscopic  preparations  made 
by  this  gentleman,  illustrative  of  the  formation  of  teeth,  have  just  been 
added  to  the  Hunterian  Museum,  by  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
of  the  College.  Accompanying  the  preparations  are  a  great  number  of 
most  accurate  and  beautifully  executed  drawings  by  Mr.  Holmes. — London 
Lancet. 
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DR.  DICKS  ALPHABETICAL  NOTICES  OF    SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 
WITH   THE  TREATMENT  OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

[Continued  from  page  204.1 

Milk. — It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  che- 
mical constitution  of  milk,  but  simply  to  notice  one  or  two  pecuHar  and 
not  easily  explicable  effects  which  it  produces,  when  used  as  an  article 
of  diet  by  adults. 

When  we  reckon  up  the  ingredients  of  milk  (caseine,  butter,  sugar  of 
milk,  common  salt,  and  the  phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  magnesia  and  iron, 
combined  with  much  water),  we  perceive,  from  the  total,  or  nearly  total, 
absence  of  acid  in  it  (perhaps  minute  traces  of  lactic  acid  are  occasion- 
ally found),  that  it  is  adapted  to  act  very  tranquillizingly  on  the  mucous 
surfaces.  Experience  teaches  us  that  all  alinients  not  neutral,  but 
exerting  either  an  alkaline  or  acid  re-action,  disturb  more  or  less  the  di- 
gestive mucous  surfaces,  and  more  or  less  interfere  with  healthy  and  com- 
plete digestion.  Of  the  two  re-agencies,  the  acidulous  seems  to  act 
more  injuriously  than  the  alkaline,  especially  on  persons  past  middle  life. 
Excretions,  moreover,  which  are  acidulous,  are  ever  more  irritating  than 
the  alkaline.  Milk,  then,  which,  when  good  and  fresh,  is  a  neutral 
fluid,  is  eminently  grateful  to  the  human  stomach  in  infancy  ;  but  as 
regards  adults,  the  case  seems  somewhat  to  alter.  It  may  be  that  milk 
is  not  intended  to  be  used  by  adult  animals,  for  thereby  the  supply  for 
the  young  would  be  unduly  diminished  ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  economi- 
cal provision  of  a  similar  kind  in  nature  which  we  may  observe.  When 
milk  does  create  stomach  disturbance  in  an  adult,  it  is  generally  to  the 
butyric  constituent  that  we  trace  the  derangement  in  question,  which 
consists  of  rancid  eructations,  he.  ;  and  we  wonder  that  an  ingredient, 
which  forms  only  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  the  integral  fluid,  should  be  the  source  of  those  often  severe  symptoms 
which  we  witness.  Possibly  the  caseine,  coagulated  by  the  stomachic 
acids  into  curd,  may  contribute  to  the  morbid  effects  just  referred  to. 

While,  however,  milk  disagrees,  in  the  manner  described,  with  many 
adults,  in  others  it  causes  very  different,  but  not  less  formidable  derange- 
ments. It  appears  to  exert  a  singularly  sedative  effect  on  the  duodentmi, 
the  condition  of  which  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  seems  (by  sym- 
pathy) to  regulate  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  hepatic  secretion.  Un- 
18 
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der  the  Influence  of  milk,  used  largely  by  an  adult  not  accustomed  to 
it,  the  biliary  secretion,  or  at  least  the  e^ccretion  of  bile,  seems  to  become 
nearly  or  wholly  suspended,  the  liver  tumefies,  and  a  mild  form  of  jaun- 
dice ensues  ;  the  eyes,  and  even  the  skin,  assume  a  yellow  hue  ;  the 
tongue  is  coated  with  a  yellow  fur;  the  stools  are  pale  ;  and  that  drow- 
siness of  body  and  apathy  of  mind  which  characterize  idiopathic  icterus, 
are  experienced  in  an  incipient  degree.  Popular  wisdom  explains  all 
this,  by  saying  curtly  that  milk  is  bilious.  But  milk  contains  less  of  the 
materials  of  bile  than  many  other  kinds  of  food.  The  true  explana- 
tion is,  that  to  the  infantile  stomach,  which  has  never  known  any  other 
aliment,  or  the  artificial  stimulation  of  our  various  saline,  acidulous,  pun- 
gent, peppery  condiments,  milk  is  an  article  which  suflicienlly  excites 
the  unsopliisticated  digestive  sensibilities.  But  when  an  adult,  accustom- 
ed to  the  artificial  stimulants  above  described,  suddenly  resorts,  frotn  a 
freak  of  his  own,  or  that  of  an  indiscreet  medical  adviser,  to  a  large  use 
of  milk,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  some  dyspeptic  irritation,  he  soon  expe- 
riences the  untoward  eflfects  which  we  have  above  enumerated,  and 
which  arise  from  too  little  siinwjlation  of  the  duodenum  and  orifice  of  the 
ductus  communis. 

There  are  various  modes  of  avoiding  these  effects — 1.  We  may  dilute 
the  milk  with  water.  2.  Boiling  the  milk  seems  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
its  deranging  the  stomach.  3.  Adding  a  little  brandy  to  it  has  the  same 
effect,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  eligible  amendment. — London  Lancet. 


FyECAL  ABSCESS  IN  THE  RIGHT  ILIAC  REGION. 

BY  R.  F.  GIBBS.  M.D.,  MANSFIELD,  LA. 

J.  A.  D.,  aged  about  26  years,  of  nervo-lymphatic  temperament — a 
native  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  removed  to  Mansfield,  La.,  in  the  fall 
of  1849,  to  engao;e  in  the  pursuit  of  teaching.  His  object  in  selecting 
this  latitude  for  a  residence,  was  on  account  of  a  predisposition  to  pul- 
monary disease,  which  had  manifested  itself  several  years  before,  during 
a  residence  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  his  general  health  was  good,  with  a  very 
slight  occasional  cough,  and  a  disposition  to  take  cold  and  an  increase  of 
cough  on  any  slight  exposure,  or  imprudence  ;  but  a  few  months'  resi- 
dence during  the  pleasant  weather  of  the  fall  of  that  year,  had  exer- 
cised a  very  salutary  influence  upon  this  pulmonary  tendency,  and  he 
expressed  himself  as  much  better  in  that  respect  than  he  had  been  for 
several  years  previous.  In  the  latter  [)art  of  the  month  of  December, 
he  contracted  a  very  slight  attack  of  intermittent,  acquired  doubtless  by 
the  warm  weather  of  the  fall  and  more  than  ordinary  exposure  to  the 
malarious  atmosphere  of  this  latitude.  This  yielded  promptly  to  the  or- 
dinary treatment,  but,  as  often  happens  with  persons  unaccustomed  to  a 
southern  climate,  the  intermittent  manifested  a  tendency  to  recurrence 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  These  returns,  however,  exercised  no 
detrimental  influence  upon  his  general  good  health,  exce[)t  he  suffered 
severely  in  the  early  part  of  January  in  the  present  year,  with  night 
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sweats.  To  relieve  this  very  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  syntiptom, 
he  consulted  another  physician  of  this  place,  who  had  acquired  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  for  permanently  eradicating  intermittent  fevers,  and 
their  attendant  evils. 

The  medicine  given  was  connposed  of  snip,  ferri  (common  copperas) 
and  the  oil  of  black  pepper,  with  perhaps  quinine  in  doses  of  thirty-five 
or  forty  grains,  as  appeared  from  the  size  of  the  pills  and  the  number 
directed  to  be  taken  at  one  time. 

Mr.  D.  informed  me  himself  that  the  two  first  articles  were  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  the  pills,  but  what  else  he  could  not  say.  Ttiey 
were  directed,  in  the  above  doses,  to  be  taken  every  six  hours.  After 
swallowing  the  first  or  second  dose,  he  complained  of  a  pain  and  a  burn- 
ing sensation  down  the  oesophagus  and  in  the  stomach,  and  in  a  few 
hours  this  symptom  extended  over  the  entire  region  of  the  small  in- 
testines, and  finally  located  itself  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  it  remain- 
ed permanent.  Such  wns  the  unpleasantness  of  his  feelings  and  his 
great  suffering  that  he  refused  to  take  the  prescription  any  longer — dis- 
charged his  physician,  and  called  in  Dr.  C,  of  this  place,  a  few  days 
thereafter. 

When  seen  by  the  doctor,  he  was  still  suffering  severely  from  paia, 
and  he  had  become  very  uneasy  on  account  of  a  considerable  enlarge- 
ment which  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  immediately 
over  the  region  of  the  ccoeum  ;  to  this  point,  in  fact,  all  his  sufferings 
were  assigned.  The  bowels  at  this  period  showed  no  serious  disorder. 
The  discharges  were  of  a  healthy  appearance,  and  voided  without  any 
pain,  and  the  general  condition  of  his  system  was  good. 

Apprehending  serious  consequences  from  the  above  detail  of  symp- 
toms, the  doctor  directed  the  application  of  poultices  of  Indian  meal, 
and  a  gentle  purgative  given  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  solvent  state,  and 
that  rest  and  the  horizontal  position  be  enjoined. 

Tliis  treatment  having  failed  in  reducin"j  the  tenderness  and  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  point,  the  iise  of  the  tine,  iodine  was  resorted  to,  ex- 
tensively applied  over  its  surface,  and  this  having  failed  likewise,  a  blis- 
ter was  applied,  which  for  the  time  appeared  to  check  the  disease,  and 
Mr.  D.  felt  so  far  belter  as  to  remove  to  another  boarding-house.  The 
tenderness  and  tumefaction  of  the  parts  had  subsided  so  much  that  he 
left  his  bed,  and  was  able  to  take  his  meals  at  the  public  table.  The 
day  following,  however,  he  was  again  sufi^ering  with  an  aggravation  of  all 
the  symptoms,  and  the  pain  and  tumefaction  had  again  returned.  The  blis- 
ter was  again  resorted  to,  but  with  little  other  effect  than  a  partial  allevia- 
tion of  the  suffering,  when  on  the  eighth  day  of  his  removal  the  tumor 
pointed  some  two  inches  below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  in  a  line  from  that  point  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  Dr.  C.  now 
discovered  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  tumor,  opened  it  with  a  lan- 
cet, and  gave  exit  at  the  time  to  only  a  slight  discharge  of  purulent  mat- 
ter mixed  with  blood,  destitute,  however,  of  all  faecal  appearance  or 
odor.  Warm  fomentations  were  applied  to  the  parts,  and  during  the 
night  there  was  a  discharge  of  some  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  apparently 
pure  pus.     This  healthy  appearance  of  the  discharge  continued  for 
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five  or  six  days,  when  on  his  usual  morning  visit  he  was  informed  that 
the  skin  of  a  preserved  plum,  in  which  some  medicine  had  been 
taken  tlie  night  previous,  had  escaped  at  the  external  orifice.  Up  to 
this  period  of  his  attack  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  hung  around  bis  case  ; 
the  suddenness  of  his  illness,  and  the  general  condition  of  his  bowels,  in- 
dicating nothing  of  the  real  nature  of  his  disease. 

When  the  opening  was  first  made  into  the  tumor,  Dr.  C.  had  observ- 
ed the  escape  of  bubbles  of  gas  through  the  incision  along  with  the  dis- 
charge, but  this  at  the  time  was  attributed  to  the  large  collection  of  pus 
which  had  buried  itself  among  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  disease  of 
the  caput  coli  was  suspected  from  the  commencement  ;  no  examination 
of  his  case  with  the  general  attendant  symptoms  gave  indication  of  its 
existence. 

Dr.  C.  was  aided  in  the  case  by  ray  friend  Dr.  H.  of  this  Parish, 
whose  skill,  attainments,  and  zeal  in  his  profession,  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  in  north-western  Louisiana.  They  both  suspect- 
ed impaction  of  faecal  matter  in  the  coecum,  but  ulcerative  abscess  was 
not  apprehended,  and  the  surrounding  inflammation  was  thought  to  be 
only  in  the  abdominal  muscless  The  discharge  of  the  skin  of  the  pre- 
served plum,  it  was  thought,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  portions 
of  disorganized  cellular  membrane. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  case  first  came  under  my  attention  with 
Dr.  C,  and  the  history  up  to  this  period  was  derived  from  these  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  and  the  patient  himself,  who  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  intelligence  and  refinement.  Upon  investigation  and  examination 
of  the  abscess,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  of  its 
being  an  ulcerative  opening  in  the  caput  coli,  to  which  conclusion  I  was 
forced  by  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  discharge,  its  slightly  faecal 
odor  and  the  position  of  the  external  opening. 

From  this  time  the  indications  of  faecal  matter  were  more  obvious 
every  day.  At  the  expiration  of  four  weeks  another  pointing  to  the 
tumor  was  discerned  about  the  neck  lower  down,  and  an  incision  being 
made  into  it,  a  foreign  substance  was  discovered  approaching  the  surface. 
The  opening  having  been  enlarged,  and  warm  fomenting  poultices  ap- 
plied, the  substance  presented  itself  and  was  seized  upon  very  readily 
and  extracted,  when  it  proved  to  be  a  very  large  orange  seed,  in  a  state 
of  decay,  such  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  its  having  been  retained 
within  the  folds  of  the  intestine  for  some  lime  past.  After  the  passage 
of  this  substance,  the  faecal  discharges  were  more  abundant,  and  the 
suppuration  very  extensive,  and  his  system  evidently  began  to  give  way. 
He  became  much  reduced  in  flesh,  exceedingly  debilitated  and  feeble, 
and  suffered  much  from  hectic  fever.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to 
excite  any  apprehension  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  as  all  these  symptoms 
might  readily  result  from  the  enormous  drain  upon  the  system  by  the 
suppuration.  I  will  not  undertake  to  detail  the  treatment  resorted  to, 
but  every  means  were  put  in  requisition  which  could  invigorate  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  among  the  remedies  found  most  useful,  was  iod.  ferri,  given 
in  solution  in  doses  of  two  grains,  three  times  a-day,  together  with  a  nu- 
tritive diet,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  bovv^els  relieved  by  daily 
enemas. 
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Under  this  general  treatment  his  system  rallied — the  faecal  discharges 
through  the  abscess  lessened,  the  surrounding  inflammation  and  hard- 
ness in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  and  the  pus  became  of  a  more 
healthy  color  and  consistence.  He  was  finally  enabled  to  leave  his  bed 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  take  moderate  exercise  both  on  foot  and 
horse-back,  and  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  restoration  to  health  pre- 
sented itself. 

It  was  during  the  progrr\ss  of  these  favorable  appearances  in  the  case, 
that  he  apparently  contracted  a  slight  cold,  with  some  cough,  but  by  no 
means  annoying — attended  with  a  very  slight  diarrhoea,  which  he  was 
disposed  to  attribute  to  an  over-indulgence  in  eating.  No  examination 
was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  as  the  cough  gave  him  but  little 
annoyance,  and  was  easily  arrested  by  expectorating  mixtures. 

But  little  alteration  was  perceptible  in  his  case  for  several  weeks, 
taking  his  usual  amount  of  food  and  exercise,  and  finally,  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to  undertake  a  journey  of 
forty  miles  to  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  parish  of  Sal)ine,  at  which  he 
concluded  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  The  fatigue  of  the 
trip,  and  the  very  uncomfortable  accommodations  he  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to,  caused  an  immediate  aggravation  of  his  pulmonary  affection,  and 
as  the  case  passed  from  under  my  attention,  I  know  but  little  of  its  fur- 
ther history,  until  he  returned  to  Mansfield  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
very  much  emaciated  and  feeble,  with  a  decided  increase  of  all  the  un- 
favorable symptoms.  His  cough  was  now  very  oppressive,  the  expecto- 
ration copious  and  puruloid,  and  he  suffered  with  a  most  uncontrolable 
diarrhoea,  and  exhausting  hectic  and  night  sweats.  Auscultation  now  gave 
evidence  of  a  very  extensive  cavity  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung, 
but  the  right  appeared  in  a  much  better  condition,  and  seemed  almost 
entirely  to  carry  on.  respiration.  There  was  considerable  contraction  of 
the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  and  all  the  indications  afforded  by  this  exa- 
mirmtion  exhibited  the  case  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis. 

He  died  on  the  8th  of  September. 

The  liver  was  small  but  of  healthy  color,  and  the  gall-bladder  con- 
tained about  two  ounces  of  bilious  matter.  The  stomach  presented  no 
unusual  deviation  from  health,  except  as  to  its  color,  which  was  of  a 
very  pale  pink,  but  the  whole  intestinal  canal  was  much  contracted, 
doubtless  from  the  flaccid  state  in  which  they  had  remained  so  long,  and 
the  exhausting  nature  of  his  disease.  The  ilium  was  rather  a  dark 
color,  and  contained  fsecal  matter  of  healthy  appearance  and  odor. 
The  caecum  was  found  firmly  attached  to  the  inner  crest  of  the  os 
ilium  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas  muscles, 
and  bands  of  adhesive  matter  likewise  bound  dowri  the  caecal  portion  of 
the  colon.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  much  enlarged,  and  many  of 
them  contained  a  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter.  A  ligature  was  thrown 
around  the  ascending  colon  three  inches  above  the  caput  coli,  and  an- 
other around  the  ilium  two  inches  above  the  ilio-coecal  valve,  and  the 
portion  of  intestine  embraced  between  the  two,  was  separated,  when  the 
coecum  was  found  firmly  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  by  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  firmly-coagulated  lymph.    The  appendix  vernfiformis 
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was  remaikably  short,  and  had  two  ulcerated  openings — one  near  Its 
ba^e,  and  the  other  half  an  inch  nearer  its  extremity.  No  fecal  matter 
passed  through  these  openings,  as  they  were  completely  bound  and  en- 
closed by  deposits  of  lymph.  About  half  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the 
appendix,  and  directly  into  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  ccecuni,  was  a  fistulous 
ulcerated  opening,  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  about 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  so  completely  enclosed  around  by 
attachments  on  every  side,  as  thoi'oughly  to  prevent  the  esca[)e  of  the 
faecal  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Ths  fistulous  opening  penetrated  the  obliquus  internus  at  a  point 
near  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  ;  thence  down- 
wards and  onwards  towards  Poupart's  ligament,  between  the  layers  of 
the  obliquus  internus  and  externus  ;  through  the  latter  muscle,  the 
transversalis  and  itUeguments  externally,  about  one  inch  from  its  cor- 
responding inner  opening.  The  walls  of  this  very  angular  canal  were 
firmly  attached  on  every  side,  completely  preventing  the  pus  and  other 
discharges  fiom  penetrating  between  the  layers  of  muscles.  No  ob- 
struction existed  at  the  ilio-coecal  valve,  but  at  the  point  where  the  as- 
cendintr  colon  rises  upwards  fropi  the  coecum,  thei'e  was  a  considerable 
narrowing  of  the  intestine,  but  not  sufficient  to  offer  any  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  passage  of  intestinal  matters. 

There  was  no  im|)action  of  faecal  or  other  matters  found,  but  the  pas- 
sage was  free  and  uninterrupted. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  ascending  colon  was  remarkably  thin,  and 
the  jnucous  surface  covered  widi  patches  of  black  infiltrated  matter, 
but  there  was  no  softening  or  ulceration  of  its  surface. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  autopsy  was  not  extended  any 
further. 

Remarks. — Though  Mr.  D.  evidently  died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
doubtless  brought  into  active  existence  by  the  exhausting  nature  of  the 
faecal  abscess  ;  the  question  which  presents  itself  is,  what  brought  about 
this  condition  in  the  caput  coli  ?  If  the  orange  seed,  why  did  it  not 
pass  away  during  the  early  part  of  his  illness,  when  the  suppuration 
was  so  very  extensive?  My  own  impression  is,  that  the  seed  had  been 
lodged  in  the  caput  coli  without  causing  any  inconvenience,  and  only 
acted  as  a  foreign  body  when  the  whole  intestinal  canal  was  violently  ex- 
cited by  the  stimulating  and  irritating  nature  of  the  medicine  taken. 
This  view  appears  well  supported  from  the  disease  in  the  coecum  manifest- 
ing itself  so  immediately  afterwards.  The  seed  evidently  passed  through 
the  ulcerated  opening  in  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  coecum,  and  the  only  way  to 
account  for  the  two  other  openings  in  the  appendix  vermiformis,  is  that 
one  of  the  highly-irritating  pills  had  lodged  in  its  patulous  extremity, 
when  it  produced  the  violent  pain  and  suffering  first  complained  of  by  the 
patient,  which  ultimately  terminated  in  ulceration.  Mr.  D.  had  no  re- 
collection of  having  eaten  an  orange  since  the  previous  October,  so  that 
the  seed  must  have  remained  in  the  intestine  without  any  inconvenience 
for  over  five  months. — iV.  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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[Continued  from  page  336.] 

The  vapor  bath,  when  eitlier  the  7noist  or  dry  vapor  is  inhaled,  comes 
in  for  a  share  of  our  attention,  while  speaking  of  the  therapeutical  ef- 
fect of  vapor  upon  llie  air-passages  and  lungs.  It  is  not  designed,  at 
present,  to  eulof^^ize  this  kind  of  bath,  or  to  show  ils  bene6cial  etiec  ts  in 
certain  cases  and  other  diseases,  only  as  these  modify  or  are  connected 
with  that  class  of  diseases  now  under  consideration  ;  and  this,  to  no  in- 
considerable degree,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  always  the  case,  as  there  is 
a  very  intimate  relation  between  the  lungs  and  skin.  Some  years  since, 
in  various  diseases,  I  often  had  an  opportunity  of  perceiving,  by  their  ef- 
fects upon  that  class  of  diseases  of  which  I  am  now  treating,  how  essen- 
tially the  lungs  were  influenced  by  the  cutaneous  absorbents,  and  other 
organs  of  the  skin.  The  vapor  bath  may  be  used,  and  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  that  it  should  be  used,  without  its  being  inhaled  into  the 
lungs  ;  but  of  its  use  in  this  form,  however  vaUiable  it  may  be,  in  the 
treatment  of  some  diseases,  I  am  not  now  intending  to  speak. 

The  kind  and  form  of  the  vapor  bath  and  its  administration,  which  I 
now  refer  to,  are  thus  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson  in  his  "  Trea- 
tise on  Healthy  Skin."  "The  vapor  batli  offers  some  points  of  dif- 
ference to  the  preceding  [those  where  the  exterior  of  the  body  only 
was  vaporized]  in  the  circumstance  of  extending  its  influence  to  the 
interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the  body.  The  bather  is  seated  upon 
a  chair,  in  a  position  agreeable  to  himself,  and  the  vapor  is  gradually 
turned  on  around  him,  until  the  requisite  temperature  (from  90^  to  100°) 
is  attained.  The  vapor  is,  consequently,  breathed,  and  thus  brought 
into  contact  with  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  lungs.  The  vapor 
bath  has  undergone  much  improvement  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
its  powers,  as  an  agent  for  the  cure  of  disease,  have  been  increased  by 
the  discovery  of  various  vegetable  substances,  whose  volatile  elements 
are  susceptible  of  being  diffused  through  the  vapor,  and,  thus  introduced 
into  the  blood,  are  made  to  act  upon  the  system."  This  interior  use 
of  the  plain  and  medicated  vapor  is  the  one  now  before  us.  Nor  is  its 
use,  either  by  the  vapor  of  simple  water,  or  with  medications,  imv, 
though  it  may  be,  and  doubtless  has  been,  much  improved  ;  for  Boer- 
haave  long  since  recommended  to  the  medical  profession,  "  the  em- 
ployment of  the  vapor  of  water,  distilled  over  elder  flowers,  in  pul- 
monary catarrh  ;"  and  still  further  back  towards  the  commencement  of 
old  time,  "  Hippocrates  recommended  fumigation — sometimes  simply 
watery  vapor,  sometimes  the  vapor  of  vinegar,"  and  sometimes  he 
caused  the  vapor  of  water  to  pass  through  some  of  the  gum  resins  and 
emollient  and  quieting  herbs."  Thus  did  the  father  of  medicine  use 
both  plain  and  medicated  vapor  baths  ;  and  thus,  too,  has  iiihalation, 
and  the  internal  use  of  breathing  vapor,  or  vapor  baths,  been  legitimate 
agents  of  the  profession  as  long  as  it  has  existed. 

Celsus,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  both  Augustus  and  F'lavius 
Caesar,  employed  "sulphur  fumigation,"  and  the  old  Romans  had  a 
very  convenient  way  of  inhaling,  either  hot  dry  air,  or  moist  vapor — it 
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was  simply  to  heat  the  kettle  with  the  cover  on,  sufficiently  to  render 
the  air  of  the  room  hot,  for  a  dry  inhalation  ;  and  to  remove  the  cover, 
for  a  moist  one. 

Dr.  Combe  speaks  of  the  vapor  bath,  when  the  vapor  is  inhaled,  as 
follows — "  In  chronic  affections,  not  only  of  the  skin  itself,  but  of  the 
internal  organs  with  which  the  skin  most  closely  sympathizes,  the  judi- 
cious application  of  the  vapor  bath  is  productive  of  great  relief.  Even 
in  chronic  pulmonary  complaints,  it  is,  according  to  the  Continental  phy- 
sicians, not  only  safe,  but  very  serviceable,  particularly  in  those  aflec- 
tions  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  resemble  consumption  in  so  many 
of  their  symptoms." 

There  is  some  care  necessary  in  the  administration  of  these  baths. 
They  should  not  be  taken  when  the  body  is  greatly  fatigued,  nor  near 
the  time  of  taking  a  meal.  In  administering  them  the  feet  should  be  kept 
warm,  either  by  having  a  full  share  of  the  vapor  in  contact  with  them, 
or  by  immersing  them  in  warm  water.  Unless  this  is  attended  to,  flusii- 
ing  and  headaclie,  with  dangerous  congestion  of  the  brain,  may  be  in- 
duced in  some  patients.  There  aie  some  curious  physiological  effects 
produced  by  being  encompassed  in  hot  air,  or  vapor,  and  inhaling  it. 
Magendie,  as  related  in  the  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,  for  April  27, 
1844,  gives  us  the  following  experiments  : — take  a  rabbit  or  dog  (whose 
normal  temperature  is  102*^  F.),  place  it  in  air  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  212°  F.,  and  another  in  air  at  140'-^  ;  the  blood  in  the  first  will 
be  heated  quicker,  and  death  will  ensue  sooner,  than  in  the  last,  but  the 
temperature  of  both,  when  first  dead,  will  be  111°,  an  increase  of  9° 
above  the  natural  heat.  The  heat  of  animals,  then,  it  would  seem, 
cannot  be  increased  above  a  certain  temperature.  It  also  appears  that  a 
bird  (the  natural  temperature  of  which  is  111°)  dies  when  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised  to  120°  ;  showing  the  same  increase  of  9°.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, as  to  hoiv  this  increase  of  temperature  is  effected  ;  whether  through 
the  medium  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  lungs,  or  both.  To  solve  this  ques- 
tion, he  placed  the  head  of  a  rabbit  in  a  stove,  leaving  the  body  out ;  in 
a  given  period  the  temperature  of  the  rectum  was  slightly  increased. 
He  placed  only  the  body  of  another  in  the  stove  ;  the  temperature  of 
the  rectum  was  much  increased.  He  therefore  concluded,  that  the  heat 
entered  the  system  ratlier  througli  the  medium  of  the  skin,  than  that  of 
the  lungs. 

In  tlie  dry  air  bath,  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  decreased  ;  but  in 
the  moist  air  bath,  it  is  rather  increased.  Thus,  a  man  in  the  hot  air 
bath  is  lighter  than  when  he  entered  it  ;  in  the  hot  moist  vapor,  heavier. 
The  former  is  occasioned  by  the  evaporation,  the  latter  by  the  absorption 
of  vapor  both  by  the  skin  and  lungs. 

Another  curious  phenomenon,  in  connection  with  lliese  vapors,  is,  we 
can  endure  a  higher  temperature  of  dry  than  of  moist  heat.  It  has  been 
found  that  230°  F.  can  be  endured  by  man  in  a  dry  air ;  when,  in  the 
vapor  bath,  he  will  be  very  uncomfortable  at  130°.  An  animal  will  die 
in  a  lower  temperature  in  a  vapor  than  in  an  air  bath.  This  is  easily 
explained  upon  the  principle  of  pulmonary  absorption  and  cutaneous 
evaporation.    But  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  remembered  in  adminis- 
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tering,  for  inhalation,  these  hot  air  and  vapor  batlis.  The  lungs  will 
bear  a  higher  temperature  than  the  bodij.  Thus,  if  we  plunge  an  ani- 
mal's head  only  into  a  heated  vapor,  he  will  live  longer  than  he  will  if 
we  plunge  only  his  body  in  the  vapor.  This,  also,  is  worthy  of  being 
remembered,  when  we  wish  to  administer  moist  vapor  into  the  lungs 
only,  or  to  the  air-passages,  as  is  often  done  in  croup  or  stricture.  Every 
practitione!'  knows  that  the  administration  of  a  stream  of  heated  vapor 
from  hot  water,  through  the  spout  of  a  tea-pot,  often  affords  relief  in 
such  cases,  when  api)arently  nothing  else  will  do  it.  Now,  when  we 
wish  to  do  this,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  while  the  vapor  poured  up- 
«lff  the  body  at  122°  or  125°  is  uncomfortable,  we  can  pour  a  vapor  of 
the  temperature  of  140°  or  145°  into  the  limgs  without  unpleasantness 
or  injury.  The  lungs  have  but  little  influence  in  heating  the  body 
in  the  vapor  bath.  Magendie  showed  this  in  the  following  way  :  he 
kept  a  rabbit  twenty  minutes  in  water  at  50°,  its  temperature  then  be- 
ing 70;  it  vv^as  placed  in  a  temperature  of  194,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
more  it  was  taken  out  expiring  ;  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  being 
only  77,  instead  of  111,  the  heat  being  mostly  taken  up  in  evaporating 
the  water  from  the  hair  of  the  rabbit,  so  that  the  system  could  be  af- 
fected only  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs. 

In  following  out  the  idea  that  we  can  endure  a  much  greater  tem- 
perature of  dry  heat  than  of  moist,  it  may  be  added  that  Dr.  James 
found  himself  nearly  suffocated  in  Nero's  vapor  bath,  at  122°,  while  he 
could  endure  quite  comfortably  the  dry  bath  of  Testaccio  at  176.  The 
moist  vapor  grows  uncomfortable  at  112°,  and  cannot  be  tolerated  above 
ihe  temperature  of  125°;  but  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his 
"  Principles  of  Physiology,"  that  the  workmen  of  the  English  sculptor 
Sir  F.  Chatitrey,  could  enter  a  furnace  in  which  his  moulds  were  dried, 
when  the  floor  was  red-hot  and  the  thermometer  in  the  air  stood  at  350. 
Chabert,  called  the  "  Fire  King,"  habitually  entered  an  oven,  when  its 
temperature  was  from  400  to  600°  F. 

1  wish  to  impress  upon  the  profession  the  importance  of  the  vapor 
of  simple  water  in  croup  and  kindred  obstructions  of  the  air-passages. 
As  I  have  said  of  other  modes  and  articles  of  inhalation,  so  I  say  of 
this,  it  is  not  neiv,  but  it  is  a  good  remedy,  frequently  affording  relief  to 
the  distressed  patient  and  agonized  friends,  when  many  other  remedies 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  life  saved  by  this 
simple  remedy.  In  acute  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  ak-passages, 
I  have  found  relief  from  the  use  of  vapor  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  90°, 
and  gradually  increasing  the  temperature  till  jt  comes  up  to  125  or  130°. 

[To  be  com  In  lied.] 
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Monday,  November  25th,  1850.  Melireric  Cyst  in  Forehead.  Ope- 
ration,— This  patient,  a  healthy  young  man,  about  25  years  of  age,  and 
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from  the  wards  of  Dr.  Hayward,  presented  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  a 
horse-chesmit  over  the  left  eyehrovv.  He  slated  that  it  had  existed  from 
birth,  but  that  it  liad  doubled  its  size  witliin  a  few  months.  Upon  ex- 
amination, it  pioved  to  l)e  moderately  soft  and  fluctuating  ;  and  from  its 
feel,  might  have  been  a  bag  of  fluid,  or  a  common  Auty  tumor.  And  yet 
you  could  be  tolerably  sure  of  making  a  correct  diagnosis  ir)  this  case.  In 
the  first  place,  a  sac  of  any  other  fluid  than  the  caseous  mass  which  this 
jiroved  to  contain,  is  very  rare  in  this  place.  For  example,  a  cyst  con- 
taining puie  serum,  or  glairy  fluid,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  is  quite  rare. 
Neither  is  chionie  abscess,  another  alternative,  likely  to  exist  from  birth, 
or  without  some  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  which  were  wanting  her^. 
Fatty  tumor,  which  is  sometimes  fluctuating,  has  generally  a  lobulaied  feel 
"somewhere,  which  this  had  not.  I  examined  lliis  patient  carefully  at  my 
house,  before  he  entered  the  hospital.  There  was  a  uniform  fluctuating 
mass  above  the  brow,  bounded  at  its  inner  side  by  a  remarkably  long 
vertical  I'idgcj.  Now  several  years  aizo  I  removed  a  similar  congenital 
tumor  from  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  situated  deep  beneath  the  tem- 
poial  muscle,  and  found  it  imbedded  in  just  this  way,  in  a  depression  which 
it  had  formed  for  itself  in  the  <tem|)oral  bone.  So  that  these  tumors, 
when  congenital,  may  imbed  themselves  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  thin, 
s()ft  adjacent  bone — remaining,  as  in  the  present  case,  comparatively  in- 
active foi-  a  number  of  years,  and  suddenly  expanding  in  a  few  months, 
so  as  entirely  to  outgrow  its  original  accommodations.  When  a  cyst  thus 
rapidly  increases,  its  enlargenient,  in  sevei'al  I  liave  removed,  seemed  to 
l)e  from  an  increase  of  its  serous  rather  than  of  its  solid  contents.  In 
this  case  it  was  not  so.    The  whole  material  had  increased  in  quantity. 

Apart,  however,  from  any  peculiar  evidence,  encysted  tumors  are  very 
common  in  this  region  ;  upon  the  lid,  in  the  orbit  and  about  it  ;  so  that  a 
tumor  heva  which  [)resents  nothing  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis,  and 
which  sugi^^ests  no  other  especial  growth,  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  of 
this  character. 

By  *'  encysted  luinors,"  I  mean  a  distinct  bag  or  cyst,  containing  this 
peculiar  caseous,  soft,  white  material.  Serous  cysts  (if  we  except  "hy- 
drocele of  the  neck  ")  are  excessively  rare.  Cysts  containing  glairy  fluid 
(if  we  except  the  bursa)  still  more  so.  Nor  should  the  term  "  encysted  " 
be  applied  to  those  hard  or  fatty  tumors  which  happen  to  get  surrounded 
by  a  little  condensed  cellular  tissue,  from  which  they  "  peel  out."  The  true 
"  encysted  tumor"  is  very  common,  and  being  quite  distinct  from  other 
growths,  should  have  a  mono[)oIy  of  the  name.  It  is  said  to  contain 
either  atheroma  or  meliceris — very  ancient  words,  which  often  convey  no 
distinct  idea.  Yet  these  terms  are  really  very  descriptive  of  the  two 
varieties  of  the  contents  :  the  former  signifying  pap,  the  latter  honey-wax ; 
by  which  is  meant,  I  believe,  not  clear  honey,  but  chilled  or  frozen  honey, 
whicii  it  greatly  resembles.  They  are'  in  pathology  nearly  identical  ; 
but  atheroma  readily  mingles  with  water;  meliceris  is  waxy,  sebaceous  or 
oily,  and  sheds  water.  Atheroma  is  a  watery  fluid,  filled  with  little 
plates  or  fragments  of  epidernn'c  material,  sometimes  as  large  as  grains  of 
rice,  and  of  a  semi-translucent  white.  Under  the  microscope  this  shows  num- 
berless epithelial  scales,  of  which  these  masses  are  composed;  sometimes 
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nucleated,  sometimes  not,  and  often  very  irregular.  In  meliceris,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  there  may  be  serum  present  in  sniall  quantity,  yet  the  cells 
adhere  to  each  other  by  a  tenacious  sebaceous  matter  or  concrete  oil,  and 
at  least  in  four  among  the  tumors  of  this  sort  which  1  have  removed,  and 
of  which  I  have  retained  a  careful  microscopic  record,  there  w  ere  no 
scales,  but  in  their  stead  beautiful  translucent  oval  cells,  a  few  of  them 
nucleated  :  and  occasionally,  as  a  few  in  this  case  did,  presenting 
irregularities  in  form,  and  some  being  of  minute  size.  Their  usual 
diameter  is  rather  less  than  that*of  an  epithelial  scale,  and  they  are 
seen  imbedded  in  and  inseparable  from  the  granular  sebaceous  oily  mass, 
when  the  field  is  filled  with  water ;  but  substitute  oil  for  the  water,  be- 
tween the  glasses,  and  these  granules  are  at  once  dissolved,  the  cells  coming 
out  clear  and  clean  into  the  field,  and  being  the  most  truly  beautiful  cells 
I  have  ever  met  with  among  morbid  growths.  Tliey  are  almost  hyaline, 
and  may  be  rolled  about  like  little  bladders.  In  one  case  they  partially 
collapsed  upon  the  contact  of  oil,  as  by  an  instantaneous  exosmose.  The 
gross  mass  looks  like  lard  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  and  is  sticky  and 
greasy  to  the  touch. 

The  cyst  of  meliceris  and  atheroma  is  sometimes  lined  witii  a  beautiful 
epithelium.  Sometimes  the  epithelium  is  irregular  and  rough.  In  two 
cases,  at  least,  of  meliceris,  the  epithelial  lining  was  only  partial — the 
rest  of  the  surface  being  moist  and  divested  of  integument.  This  last 
character  may  perhaps  have  some  influence  in  determining  the  quality 
of  the  secretion  ;  whether  watery,  or  sebaceous  and  waxy  ;  whether  epi- 
thelial scales,  or  those  large  and  beautiful  epithelial  cells. 

These  cysts  sometimes  attain  large  size.  I  have  one  that  I  removed 
from  the  shoulder,  which  held  a  large  tumbler  full  of  atheroma.  Some- 
times they  point  and  burst,  subsequent  inflammation  then  obliterating  the 
sac — or  it  remains  open.  But  usually  the  whole  sac  requires  extirpa- 
tion, as  in  this  case,  where,  after  puncture,  the  sac  was  dissected  out  by 
Dr.  Hayward.  A  small  portion  when  left  is  sometimes  obliterated,  but 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  new  secretion  ;  so  that  it  is  better  in  operating  to 
wait  for  the  bleeding  to  cease  and  to  explore  the  wound  for  the  whole  sac  ; 
especially  in  the  lid,  where  the  bleeding  at  first  obscures  everything.  About 
the  orbit  these  tumors  are  very  liable  to  be  adherent  to  the  bone  ;  and  con- 
genital tumors  tljus  situated,  have,  in  several  cases  which  1  have  recorded, 
proved  meliceric  and  not  atheromatous.  Of  their  cause  we  know  nothing. 
Astley  Cooper  thought  that  they  were  obstructed  sebaceous  follicles. 
Lebert  states  that  they  contain  all  the  products  of  these  follicles.  This 
ihey  certainly  do,  and  in  addition,  often  hair,  free  and  attached  ;  but 
they  are  often  deep,  and  seem  to  me  to  have  also  other  analogies  than 
those  offered  by  the  sebaceous  follicle. 

Case  II.    Hydrocele.    Radical  Operation. 

Case  III.    Hydrocele.    Radical  Operation. 

These  two  cases  were  average  instances  of  the  disease  ;  being  each 
about  the  size  of  a  small  fist,  elongated  in  their  vertical  diameter.  As 
to  establishing  a  diagnosis  upon  the  external  outline,  pear-shaped  or 
other,  which  these  accumulations  of  fluid  present,  it  is  veiy  uncertain. 
Their  great  test  is  translucency.     A  common  hydrocele  is  translucent. 
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These  were  perfectly  so.  When  I  first  examined  the  elder  of  these  pa- 
tients, 1  felt  a  distinct  series  of  irregularities  npon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  sac,  like  indurated  veins  of  varix  or  some  other  unfrequent  ac- 
companiment of  the  affection  ;  but  transmission  of  light  showed  that 
there  was  no  varix,  and  that  the  convoluted  feel  was  only  accidental  and 
In  the  fibrous  parietes.  These  things  are  sometimes  very  deceptive. 
I  once  treated  a  perfectly  hard  and  knobbed  string  of  tumors  upon  the 
cord,  by  leeches,  there  being  some  pfiin,  and  as  1  had  no  doubt  of  their 
solid  character.  Tliere  was  no  approach  to  fluctuation.  As  a  inere 
experiment,  when  1  saw  the  patient  again  J  placed  a  lamp  behind  them, 
and  they  proved  to  be  perfectly  transparent  ;  constituting  hydrocele 
of  the  cord  ;  the  unobliterated  tube  which  the  testis  drags  after  it  to 
the  scrotum.  To  examine  it  properly,  you  should  grasp  the  scrotum 
behind,  and  drawing  it  tense  over  the  tumor,  look  through  your  hand  or 
a  roll  of  paper  or  a  stethoscope  placed  upon  the  shaded  side,  while  the 
other  is  illuminated  by  a  lamp,  or,  what  is  better,  by  strong  sun-light. 
And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  pus,  or  bloody  fluid,  or  walls 
greatly  thickened  with  lymph,  are  not  unfrequent  and  are  opaque. 
They  must  be  judged  from  other  evidence.  You  may  have  noticed 
that  in  the  elder  of  these  patients  the  testis  seemed  to  be  a  distinct 
mass  appended  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumor,  instead  of  being,  as  usual, 
imbedded  behind  it,  and  fiom  a  quarter  to  a  third  way  up.  This  was 
probably  from  an  accidental  adhesion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  the  front 
of  the  testis,  which  prevented  the  sac  from  being  distended  downwards 
and  forwards. 

The  history  of  these  two  cases  illustrates  w^ell  the  varying  progress 
of  the  disease.  The  affection  of  the  middle-aged  seaman  dates  from 
12  years,  and  has  never  been  operated  upon.  That  of  the  young 
man  of  21,  is  of  only  three  years  duration,  and  1  have  drawn  the  water 
from  it  twice  before.  The  contents  of  the  former  are  a  pale  thin  serum, 
becoming  only  cloudy  upon  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  That  of  the  lat- 
ter a  thicker  bright  yellow  fluid,  containing  abundant  albumen,  the  whole 
being  stiffened  as  you  see  by  the  acid. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  numerous  methods  of  exciting  in- 
flammation and  the  exudation  of  lymph  with  a  view  to  the  obliteration 
of  the  cavity.  Port  wine  and  water,  which  sometimes  produces  sloughs 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  has  been  pretty  generally  abandoned  for  T.  Iodine, 
which  does  not.  I  have  often  seen  Velpeau  fill  the  sac  with  water  con- 
taining one  third  T.  Iodine.  It  was  rubbed  about  in  the  sac  until  painful, 
and  then  allowed  to  escape.  Another  way,  and  that  which  I  adopted  in 
these  cases,  is  to  inject  a  drachm  of  T.  Iodine  in  two  or  three  drachms  of 
water,  and  to  leave  the  wdiole  in  the  sac  for  absorption.  This  method 
seems  to  be  as  effectual  and  safe  as  any  other  for  the  average  cases  of 
the  affection  in  adults.  You  observed  that  it  excited,  as  often  happens, 
considerable  pain  in  the  course  of  the  cord  and  in  the  loins,  especially  in 
the  case  of  longer  standing,  where  the  water  had  never  been  drawn  off. 
The  testis  will  probably  swell,  perhaps  largely  ;  flocculent  serum  will  be 
effused  into  the  sac,  as  into  the  thorax  in  pleurisy,  and  when  absorbed 
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will  leave  corresponding  adhesions  of  tlie  organizable  parts  of  the  albu- 
men ;  which  is  the  object  of  the  operation. 

The  patient  with  wound  of  the  eye  has  been  discharged,  at  his  own 
request.  The  organ  was  no  longer  painful,  and  there  is  here  less  reason 
to  apprehend  syinpathetic  inflammation  of  the  sound  eye  than  if  the  in- 
flammation had  been  of  an  idiopathic  or  morbid  character.  When  such 
sympathetic  inflammation  comes  on,  and  it  is  one  great  reason  for  not 
advising  the  operation  for  cataract  upon  a  single  eye  when  the  other  is 
sound,  it  is  usually  at  a  later  period  than  this  lesion  has  yet  reached  : 
usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fifth  week. 

Case  IV.  Inflammation  of  the  Gums.  "  Inflammatory  Absorption.^^ 
— This  patient,  whom  you  have  several  times  examined,  has  been  dis- 
charged— a  middle-aged  man  ;  in  whom,  without  assignable  cause,  a 
toothache  of  the  first  left  incisor,  five  weeks  ago,  was  followed  by  pain 
in  the  upper  jaw,  which  in  a  week  presented  a  double  ridge  of  swelled 
gum  almost  burying  the  teeth  and  suppurating  freely.  The  teeth,  from 
the  right  canine  to  the  left  molars,  were  quite  loose  ;  abscesses  had  form- 
ed here  and  there  along  the  gums,  while  the  face  was  swelled  and  cede- 
matous.  The  treatment  consisted  of  cathartics,  free  local  incisions,  as- 
tringent washes,  and  the  gum  was  occasionally  touched  with  muriatic 
acid.  The  affection  has  greatly  abated,  though  the  teeth  are  still  far 
from  firm. 

Case  V. — In  the  corner  of  the  east  male  ward  you  saw  on  Satur- 
day a  patient,  an  otherwise  robust  mechanic,  aged  24,  with  a  remarkable 
tumor  in  the  left  groin  ;  a  deep-seated  mass  as  large  as  the  two  fists,  rising 
considerably  above  the  surface,  its  base  measuring  five  by  six  inches,  and 
surmounted  with  abundant  convoluted  veins.  The  leg  of  that  side  was 
also  very  large;  the  calf  measuring  four  inches  more  in  circumference 
than  the  right.  The  whole  surface  of  this  leg  is  purple,  with  dilated 
venous  capillaries:  and  upon  the  external  aspect,  varicose  veins,  with 
several  considerable  ulcers  of  the  leg,  probably  resulting  from  them. 
This  excessive  oedema,  the  varix  and  ulceration,  are  doubtless  the  re- 
sult of  compression  of  the  veins  at  the  groin,  as  the  mass  lies  directly 
upon  them,  involving  Poupart's  ligament.  From  his  account,  the  pa- 
tient first  discovered  a  small  tumor  in  the  groin  foin'  years  ago,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  swelling  in  the  leg,  both  of  which  have  slowly  increased  ; 
yet  he  kept  at  work  till  the  appearance  of  the  ulcers,  four  months  since. 

What  is  the  character  of  tliis  tumor?  Upon  its  surface  is  a  large 
and  solid  handful  of  varix,  easily  compressed,  and  leaving  no  doubt  of 
its  character.  Beneath  this  is  a  mass  of  lumps,  some  adherent  to  each 
other,  others  moveable,  and  varying  from  the  size  of  a  kidney  bean 
to  that  of  an  English  walnut.  These  are  doubtless  enlarged  glands. 
Exploring  the  inguinal  ring,  we  find  it  free  from  hernial  protrusion. 
The  saphgenous  opening,  as  far  as  we  can  reach  it  through  the  swelled 
integuments,  is  equally  free  from  crural  hernia.  This  tutnor  lacks  the 
thrill  and  the  pulsation  of  aneurism,  of  which  enlarged  glands  are  no 
regular  feature.  There  is  neither  elasticity,  nor  is  there  any  lesion  else- 
where to  lead  us  to  suspect  chronic  abscess.  It  is  not  a  fatty  tumor. 
The  fibro-albuminous  or  sarcomatous  tumor  I  have  never  known  to  in- 
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feet  the  neiiriiborinor  glands.  There  is  po  acule  inflammation.  Proba- 
biliiy  then  settles  between  two  alternatives;  either  a  disease  which  does 
lend  to  affect  the  ghmds,  or  an  idiopathic  affection  of  the  glands  lliem- 
selves.  It  has  occurred  to  ine  whethei'  some  diseased  enlargement  ol 
the  leg  may  have  infected  these  glands  :  but  1  know  of  no  such  disease  ; 
nor  is  there  here  any  circumscribed  atfection  in  the  leg  or  thigh  ;  which 
besides  has  grown  much  smaller  for  bandaging,  while  the  ulcers  iiave 
nearly  healed.  The  groin  is  probably  the  seat  of  the  original  lesion,  and 
the  swelled  leg  an  etfect  of  it.  J\ow  cancer  in  its  various  forms  infects 
the  glands  as  a  primary  disease,  or  is  secondarily  absorbed  into  thern 
from  the  neighborhood  ;  and  this  is  not  a  very  uncommon  place  for  it. 
1  have  seen  three  cases  in  the  groin  which  1  supposed  cancer,  in  one 
of  which  it  arose  from  the  femur  near  its  head.  But  in  those  cases 
there  was  more  of  a  piincipal  central  lesion  to  which  the  glands  seemed 
10  be  satellites.  Here  we  have  a  confused  mass  of  glands  more  or 
less  distinct,  as  deep  as  we  can  feel  them,  and  no  principal  mass  till  we 
get  very  deep.  There  is  also  less  tendency  to  mutual  adhesion  than  I 
should  think  common  in  glands  \yhich  have  absorbed  cancerous  cells. 

Idiopathic  cancer  of  an  absorbent  gland  itself,  in  three  cases  I  have 
seen  in  the  neck,  inside  of  the  elbow  and  groin,  was  more  confined  to 
the  single  affected  gland,  which  grew  to  the  size  of  a  goose  egg  and 
larger,  while  the  neighboring  glands  w^re  but  slightly  enlarged,  if  at  all. 
So  that  this  tumor  wants  some  of  the  usual  features  of  malignant  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  is  called  "  chronic  inflammation  of  the  glands," 
does  present  a  very  similar  chain  of  tumors.  They  often  occur  in  the 
neck,  and  on  section  exhibit  the  enlarged  and  red  gland  beautifully 
spotted  or  divided  with  patches  of  dense  opaque,  straw-colored  lymph,  in- 
filtrated into  its  tissue.  I  have  never  identified  these  in  the  groin,  as  in 
the  neck  where  they  are  occasionally  extirpated,  except  as  scrofulous 
abscess,  after  they  have  become  fused  and  suppurated,  in  which  state 
they  are  brought  to  the  surgeon. 

I  think  we  may  be  satisfied  that  this  tumor  comes  into  one  of  these 
two  categories  ;  but  1  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  decide,  at  present, 
which.  We  shall  doubtless  know  more  of  it  from  its  future  manifesta- 
tions. In  the  mean  time,  the  leg  has  been  bandaged  and  placed  at  rest 
in  a  horizontal  position,  with  great  relief  and  diminution  in  size.  For  the 
present,  iodine  will  be  administered  internally,  and  cautiously  applied 
without. 


TRE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    DECEMBER   4,    185  0. 


Br.  Dov)hr's  Necrology  of  New  Orham. — "Researches  upon  the  Ne- 
cropolis of  New  Orleans,  with  brief  allusions  to  its  Vital  Arithmetic.  By 
Bennet  Dowler,  M.D."  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  novel  paper  (first 
published  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and  sub- 
sequently issued  in  a  pamphlet),  on  the  comparative  healthiness  of  that 
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city.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  that  place  had  the  germs  of 
infection  inseparably  connected  with  it;  but  from  the  researches  of  this 
eminent  and  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  cause  of  medical  science,  it  would 
seem  otherwise.  Dr.  D.  has  personally  examined  the  cemeteries  of  that 
city,  and  copied  indiscriminately  from  the  inscriptions  therein  the  ages  of 
a  great  number  of  the  dead.  These  he  has  arranged  in  series  of  thirty 
each,  and  calculated  the  mean  age  of  each  series,  and  of  all  the  series  in 
each  cemetery,  and  has  thereby  made  out  an  average  of  life  for  the  fixed 
population,  much  more  favorable  than  can  be  claimed  by  cities  in  general. 
Of  the  character  of  the  New  Orleans  cemeteries.  Dr.  D.  speaks  as  follows. 

"  By  the  general  consent  of  mankind — one  not  only  in  accordance  with 
ij-ood  taste,  but  with  sanitary  requirements — the  dead  are  consigned  to  the 
ground — 'earth  to  earth.'  But  in  New  Orleans  a  different  method  of  se- 
pulture prevails.  In  most  of  the  cemeteries,  interment  in  the  ground  is 
w^holly  interdicted,  elevated  vaults  and  tombs  only  being  used.  The  ne- 
cessity of  this  method  of  entombment,  for  all  who  can  afford  the  expense, 
is  easily  explained  by  referring  to  the  topography  of  the  city.  A  grave  in 
any  of  the  cemeteries,  is  lower  than  the  adjacent  swamps,  and  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  river,  so  that  it  fills  speedily  with 
water,  requiring  to  be  bailed  out  before  it  is  fit  to  receive  the  coflin,  while, 
during  heavy  rains,  it  is  subject  to  complete  inundation.  The  great  Bayou 
cemetery  is,  sometimes,  so  completely  inundated,  that  inhumation  becomes 
impossible,  until  after  the  subsidence  of  the  water,  the  dead  bodies  accu- 
mulating in  the  mean  while.  I  have  watched  the  bailing  out  of  the  grave, 
the  floating  of  the  coffin,  and  have  heard  the  friends  of  the  deceased  de- 
plore this  mode  of  interment.  A  young  Irish  woman,  on  seeing  her  hus- 
band's coffin  lowered  into  a  grave  of  welling  water,  exclaimed,  repeatedly, 
*  Oh  Mike,  it  is  a  dear  burying  to  you,  to  be  buried  at  the  Bayou  !  Oh  that 
you  should  come  to  this ! '  It  is  this  feeling  that  has  built  the  different 
cemeteries  which  constitute  the  great  Necropolis  of  New  Orleans.  Inte- 
rest, to  say  nothing  of  the  vanity  of  friends,  requires  inscriptions,  in  order 
to  identify  a  vault,  which  is  private  property,  purchased  under  a  written 
title  or  conveyance.  Hence  these  monumental  inscriptions,  from  their 
constancy,  accuracy,  and  number,  afford  data,  which  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
act registers,  are  probably  more  trustworthy  and  valuable  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  existing  necropolis.  These  necrological  monuments, 
which  necessity,  pride,  interest,  and  affection  have  reared,  and  which  will 
augment  from  generation  to  generation,  must,  hereafter,  prove  more  useful 
to  the  vital  historian  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the  countless  millions 
so  carefully  embalmed  and  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of  that  countr}', 
forty  centuries  ago.  The  ethnologist  might,  even  now,  commence  his  les- 
son among  the  tombs.  The  Caucasian  is  separated  from  the  negro  race. 
In  some  cemeteries,  the  Irish,  in  some  the  German,  in  some  the  Anglo- 
American,  in  some  the  French  type,  predominates." 

In  the  old  Catholic  cemetery,  containing  mostly  the  Creole  French,  136 
observations  by  Dr.  D.  gave  the  mean  age  of  48  and  a  fraction.  In  the  old 
Protestant  cemetery,  adjoining  the  preceding,  not  now  used,  30  inscriptions 
gave  a  mean  age  of  nearly  26^-  years.  The  new  Catholic  cemetery,  in 
the  rear  of  the  former,  part  of  which  is  for  the  colored  race,  furnished — in 
its  northern  portion,  of  whites,  80  observations,  a  mean  age  of  nearly  46 
years ;  in  its  middle  division,  whites,  30  inscriptions  gave  nearly  47^  yrs.  ; 
and  among  the  blacks,  150  observations  showed  a  mean  of  nearly  46^  yrs., 
including  three  centenarians,  or  as  many  for  100  as  France  affords  in  about 
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half  a  million.  The  new  and  extensive  Protestant  cemetery  of  the  Second 
Municipality,  and  the  Hebrew  cemetery,  containing  a  greater  proportion  of 
strangers  than  the  three  first,  gave — the  first  a  mean  life  of  30f  years;  the 
second,  27  years.  From  the  Bayou  cemetery,  or  Potter's  Field,  with  still 
more  strangers,  and  having  few  monumental  inscriptions,  35  ages  only 
were  obtained,  giving  a  mean  of  27 J  years,  which  is  the  general  mean  of 
991  persons  buried  here  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1841.  In 
the  Lafayette  city  cemetery,  containing  mostly  the  bodies  of  German  im- 
migrants, 30  ages  furnished  a  mean  of  only  20J  years.  These  statistics 
are  given,  not  as  demonstrative,  but  for  what  they  are  worth.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  results  of  a  similar  calculation  on  the  inscriptions  from  some 
of  the  ancient  burying  grounds  among  us. 

In  speaking  of  the  large  bills  of  mortality  in  that  city,  esjTecially  at  the 
Charity  Hospital,  which  is  so  nobly  supported  by  Louisianians  for  stran- 
gers among  them  when  sick,  Dr.  D.  says — "  Of  1,800  who  died  of  yellow 
fever,  in  New  Orleans,  in  1841,  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  its  cities  con- 
tributed but  S;  or,  1  in  225;  the  nine  most  southern  States,  including 
Texas,  only  25;  or,  1  in  72;  and  the  entire  black  race,  only  3;  or,  1  in 
600.  The  Hospitals  of  Paris,  are  for  Frenchmen  ;  the  Charity  Hospital 
of  New  Orleans,  the  only  one  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  is  virtually  for 
foreigners.  In  Paris,  one  sixth  oT  the  whole  population  die  in  the  public 
hospitals;  in  a  population  of  700,000,  no  less  than  70,000,  or  1  in  every 
ten,  pass  annually  through  the  public  hospitals.  While,  in  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital of  New  Orleans,  the  whole  State,  in  12  years,  ending  in  1842,  sup- 
plied, among  59,021  patients,  only  556  ;  or,  45  annually,  that  is,  1  to  7,S31 
— a  ratio  783  times  less  than  that  of  Paris.  In  1842,  among  4,404  pa- 
tients in  the  Charity  Hospital,  Louisiana  furnished  only  34,  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  or  one  thousand  times  less  than  Paris.  In 
Dublin,  in  1827,  more  than  1  in  4  entered  the  fever  hospitals  of  that  city, 
namely,  60,000 — a  ratio  25,000  times  above  that  of  Louisiana." 


The  Health  of  Boston. — The  bills  of  m.ortality  in  this  city  have  been  un- 
usually small  for  the  last  few  months,  nor  will  the  year  at  its  termination 
exhibit  so  great  a  proportion  of  deaths  as  the  previous  years  have  done. 
When  the  Cochituate  water  was  first  introduced  into  the  city,  it  had  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  most  of  those  who  made  use  of  it.  A  difficulty  of  the 
bowels,  with  pain,  and  tenderness  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  to  some  con- 
siderable extent  prevailed,  inducing  many  to  believe  that  they  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  impregnation  of  the  water  by  the  lead  used  fo;-  service  pipe. 
How  far  the  cholera  influeiice  had  anything  to  do  with  such  symptoms,  is 
not  easily  determined.  The  iron  or  lead  that  was  held  in  solution  in  the 
water,  must  have  been  exceedingly  limited,  for  the  most  delicate  re-agents 
did  not  detect  them.  Now  that  the  citizens  have  so  long  enjoyed  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  health,  it  is  presumed  they  are  getting  accustomed  to  the 
soft  pure  water,  and  that  the  lead  and  iron  have  become  inert.  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  by  such  a  great  change  in  our  water,  some  effect 
would  be  manifested  in  the  vital  economy.  The  difference  in  quality  be- 
tween the  former  city  water  and  that  from  the  lake  was  apparent  to  all; 
but  though  at  first  the  citizens  were  slightly  affected  by  it,  yet  none  can 
doubt  that  to  its  abundance  and  purity  they  are  in  some  measure  indebted 
for  the  present  excellent  state  of  health.  It  has  been  observed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  another  city,  that  since  the  introduction  of  water 
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among  them,  calculous  concretions  are  less  numerous  than  formerly  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  other  diseases,  both  there  and  here,  have  diminished 
also.  The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  citizens  have  likewise  been  in- 
creased a  hundred  fold  by  this  abundant  supply  of  the  pure  element. 


Reprehensible  Practices  bij  Members  of  the  Profession, — There  are  many 
things  done  by  members  of  the  profession  that  would  place  them  on  a  level 
with  the  arrant  quack,  yet  the  society  of  which  they  are  members  have 
no  power  to  prefer  charges  against  them,  they  doing  nothing  that  exactly 
contravenes  its  lavjs.  Recently  several  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  were  arraigned  before  its  proper  tribunal,  on  a  charge  of 
violating  its  statutes.  The  charges  were  fully  sustained  in  three  of  the 
cases,  but  as  the  individuals  offered  much  that  was  extenuating,  they  were 
forgiven,  on  the  condition  that  they  sin  no  more.  One  had  charges  preferred 
against  him,  which,  however,  by  the  laws  of  the  society,  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, and  he  was  discharged.  We  should  like  to  have  the  committee, 
appointed  by  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society  to  look  after  and  try 
such  cases,  see  the  prescription  of  this  self-same  magnus  Apollo,  that  it 
was  our  extreme  mortification  to  witness.  Only  one  apothecary  in  Boston 
could  translate  or  correctly  dispense  it,  much  to  the  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment of  others  equally  intelligent  and  experienced  !  There  are  many 
belonging  to  our  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  who  ought  to  be — we 
were  going  to  say  kicked  out,  but  will  soften  it  by  saying — reprimanded 
for  their  nefarious  and  mean  practices.  The  society  claims  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  impositions  of  quacks  ;  and  if  it  were  impartially  to  per- 
form its  duty,  there  would  be  some  of  its  members  who  would  receive 
their  cards  of  dismission. 


Bemis^s  Report  of  ike  Webster  Case — Geo.  Bemis,  Esq.,  assistant  coun- 
sel to  the  Attorney-general  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  late  Dr.  Webster, 
has  compiled  the  mass  of  testimony,  arguments  of  counsel,  the  Judge's 
charge,  &;c.,  in  that  memorable  trial,  and  they  are  now  published  in  a  vol- 
ume of  628  pages.  It  also  contains  every  thing  of  interest  connected  with 
that  melancholy  affair,  from  the  finding  of  a  bill  of  indictment  to  the  clos- 
ing scene  on  the  scafibld.  Although  most  of  the  proceedings  of  that  event- 
ful tragedy — the  trial,  conviction  and  execution  of  the  criminal — have  been 
given  the  public  through  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  yet  we  think  it 
important  to  possess  a  correct  and  complete  record  of  the  whole,  which  the 
copy  before  us  claims  to  be  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  its 
claims  are  just.  Messrs.  Little  &  Brown,  Washington  street,  are  the 
publishers. 


Motorpathy. — A  circular  has  been  received  by  us  from  Dr.  Halsted,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  resoecting  a  new  system  of  curing  disease  by  what  is 
styled  by  him,  "  Statuminating,  Vitalizing  Motion^  For  the  treatment 
of  prolapsus  uteri,  or  any  uterine  debility,  this  system  is  claimed  by  Dr.  H. 
to  be  very  successful  ;  but  as  the  doctor  purposes  visiting  this  and  other  ci- 
ties sometime  in  January  or  February  next,  and  as  he  will  then  be  able  to 
explain  his  new  theory,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  at  the  present  time 
more  than  a  statement  of  these  facts. 
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Proposed  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Boston. — It  affords  us  much  pleasure 
to  present  below  the  official  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  apothe- 
caries of  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion, and  making  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  College  of 
Pharmacy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plan  will  be  adopted  by  the 
apothecaries  throughout  New  England.  It  is  a  laudable  undertaking,  and 
should  receive  proper  encouragement  from  the  profession. — Ed. 

In  accordance  with  a  previous  notice,  a  large  number  of  the  apothecaries 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  met  at  the  house  of  Dr.  George  Stevens  Jones,  on 
Friday  evening,  Nov.  29th,  1850.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  the 
choice  of  W.  B.  Little,  Chairman,  and  S.  R.  Philbrick,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Jones  being  called  upon,  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  viz.,  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  Pharmaceutical  College  in  Boston.  He 
mentioned  in  detail  the  importance  of  such  an  institution,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  it;  he  considered  it  entirely  practicable — that  it 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  Boston  or  Massachusetts  for  its  support,  but 
upon  New  England.  Remarks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  William  Brown, 
Mr.  Thayer  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Spaulding,  Mr.  White,  followed  by  many 
others,  all  of  whom  gave  their  full  concurrence  in  the  utility  of  such  an 
institution.  Mr.  H.  D.  Fowle  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  necessity  of 
united  action  in  the  matter — he  believed  that  protection  to  the  community, 
to  the  physician,  and  the  legitimate  apothecary,  all  demanded  that  pharma- 
ceutical education  should  be  raised  to  some  fixed  and  higher  standard. 

It  was  then  voted  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  vvith 
the  apothecaries  generally  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  upon  the  subject  before 
the  meeting. 

Voted,  that  Messrs.  H  D.  Fowle,  A.  Boyden,  H.  Thayer,  A.  Brown, 
and  S.  R.  Philbrick,  constitute  that  committee. 

Voted,  that  this  committee  be  authorized  to  procure,  at  the  expense  of 
the  meeting,  a  Hall  or  other  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

Much  enthusiasm  prevailed  during  the  meeting;  and  but  one  opinion 
seemed  to  exist.  All  concurred  in  the  belief  that  such  an  institution  is  ne- 
cessary, and  that  it  will  be  established — that  while  New  England  leads  in 
almost  every  thing  besides,  she  shall  not  always  be  second  in  furnishing 
means  for  properly  educating  so  responsible  a  class  of  men  as  her  apothe- 
caries. 

It  was  then  unanimously  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
presented  to  Dr.  Jones  for  his  able  and  well-directed  efforts  in  this  matter, 
and  also  for  so  generously  throwing  open  his  house  for  this  meeting. 

At  a  late  hour  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Friday,  Dec.  13,  1850,  at 
3  o'clock,  P.  M.  S.  R.  Philbrick,  Secretary. 


Treatment  of  Stammering. — Mention  was  made  in  this  Journal,  some 
time  since,  of  a  new  method  of  Creating  persons  who  have  a  defect  in  their 
speech.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Dr.  A.  B.  Malcolm  continues  to  be 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  and  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend him  to  the  profession,  and  all  those  who  may  need  his  services. 


"  The  Races  of  Men  " — A  Fragment,  by  Robert  Knox,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy,  &c.,  Philadelphia,  has  just  been  published  by  Lea  &  Blanchard. 
The  doctor,  in  his  preface,  says  that  this  "  fragment "  cost  him  much 
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thought  and  anxiety,  and  we  are  not  disposed  in  the  least  to  doubt  tlie 
assertion.  There  is  much  in  it  that  will  startle  the  disciples  of  Cuvier  and 
other  eminent  physiologists  ;  yet  they  cannot  but  admit  that  most  of  the 
doctrines  are  tenable.  We  have  derived  much  information  in  the  perusal 
of  the  work',  and  thinlc,  with  the  auihor,  that  "  Race  is  everything;  litera- 
ture, science,  an — in  a  word,  civilization,  depend  on  it." 


Medical  Miscellany. — At  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine  at  Dartmouth  College,  on  t,he  5th  and  6th  inst.,  nine  gentlemen 
had  the  honors  of  Mcdiciiia  Doctoris  conferred  upon  them. — The  New 
York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men  lately 
partook  of  an  anniversary  dinner.  Many  distini^uished  men  out  of  the 
profession  honored  the  festival  with  their  presence,  and  the  meeting  is 
represented  as  a  most  interesting  and  spirited  one. — Dr.  Mott,  of  New 
York,  as  we  learn  from  the  Medical  Gazette,  has  lately  performed  tiie 
operation  of  tying  the  carotid  artery  for  the  thirty-first  time. — Mr.  Faraday, 
it  is  said,  has  discovered  that  oxygen  is  magnetic,  that  this  property  of  the 
gas  is  affected  by  heat,  and  that  he  believes  the  diurnal  variations  of  the 
,  magnetic  needle  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  solar  heat  on  this  newly-discov- 
ered characteristic  of  oxygen — the  important  constituent  of  the  atmosphere. 
— The  cholera  is  raging  at  the  island  of  Cephalonia.  Out  of  a  thousand 
cases,  five  hundred  are  reported  to  have  terminated  fatally.  It  has  not, 
and  never  has,  penetrated  into  Greece;  but  a  severe  fever  is  doing  great 
damage  there. — Dr.  John  Hastino-s,  of  San  Francisco,  charged  Mayor 
Bigelow,  of  Sacramento  city,  S4000  for  attending  to  the  wounds  he  re- 
ceived in  the  riot.  Dr.  Bowie  charged  $500  for  consulting! — Dr.  Hopkins, 
of  Georgia,  reports,  in  the  American  Journal,  cases  of  asthirra  cured  by 
nitric  acid.  Doses,  three  drops,  to  be  increased  to  Five,  three  times  daily, 
in  a  wine-glass  of  sugared  water. — Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  this  city,  re- 
cently presided  at  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  called, 
without  distinction  of  party,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  an  unabated 
regard  for  the  union  of  the  States  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws. — The 
tenth  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Profs.  T.  R. 
and  J.  B.  Beck,  is  announced  as  just  from  the  press  in  Philadelphia. — The 
prize  essay  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  England,  on  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
is  rather  roughly  handled  in  the  London  Lancet  and  other  English  Medi- 
cal Journals. 


Suffolk  DiHtnct  Medical  Son'ci'ij. — The  next  meeting-  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  for 
Medical  Improvement,  wil!  be  held  in  their  new  Rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  to-morrow  evening, 
December  3th.    A  punctual  attendance  of  its  members  is  requested. 


To  Corrp:spondknts. — Dr.  Mitchell's  Case  of  Abscess  in  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  and  No. 
XVIII.  of  Cato's  Sketches,  have  been  received. 


Married,— At  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Fayette  Jewctt,  M.D.,  to  Miss  Susan  A.  Clark,  both  of  St.  J. 
—  In  this  city.  Dr.  George  Hubbard  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  McLellan. 


Deaths  in  Boslov. — for  the  week  eiidiiiji  Saturday  noon,  JNov.  30,  77. — .Males,  35 — finmale.s,  42. 
— Abscess,  1 — anemia,  ] — d  sease  of  the  bowels,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — congestion 
of  the  brain,  1 — l>urn,  1 — consumption,  15 — convulsions,  2 — cancer,  1 — croup,  G — dysentery,  2 — 
dropsy,  1 — delirium  tremens,  1 — erysipelas,  4 — lever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  3— lung  fever,  6 — hooping 
cough,  1 — disease  of  the  heart,  2 — infantile  diseases,  G — inflammation  of  the  lujigs,  2' — congestion 
of  the  lungs,  2— measles,  7 — old  age,  3 — palsy,  1 — pleurisy,  2 — rickets,  1 — suicide,  1 — teething,  1. 

Under  5  years,  34 — between  3  and  2)  years,  V2 — >ew>?fii20  and  40  years,  16 — between  40 
and  60  years,  6 — over  60  years,  9.    Americans,  35  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  42. 
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Exti'a-Uterine  Fregiiancy — Fatus  carried  forty  years. — There  is  going 
the  rounds  of  the  newspaper  press,  an  account  of  an  "  astounding  freak 
of  nature,'^  that  was  lately  observed  by  some  physicians  in  Pennsylvania. 
Although  similar  cases  have  been  reported,  yet  the  length  of  lime  from  the 
conception,  in  this  case,  was  certainly  remarkable.  It  is  hoped  that  a  cor- 
rect report  may  be  furnished  the  medical  press,  by  those  physicians  who 
attended  the  patient  while  living,  and  made  the  examination  after  death. 

•'On  Friday  last,  an  old  lady,  aged  81,  died  at  Lawrenceville,  of  a  dis- 
ease of  the  bowels.  A  few  days  prior  to  her  death,  it  was  discovered  that 
a  tumor  existed  in  her  abdomen,  and  on  being  asked  whether  she  was  will- 
ing to  have  her  body  opened  after  her  death,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  tumor,  she  assented.  Accordingly,  immediately  af- 
ter her  death  a  post-mortem  examination  was  held,  and  a  bony  substance 
of  an  oval  shape  was  removed.  Upon  sawing  through  this,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  the  ossified  covering  was  but  thin,  and  that  within  it  was  con- 
tained a  fully  developed  female  child.  So  perfectly  formed  was  the  child 
in  all  its  parts,  that  no  difficulty  whatever  was  found  in  deciding  upon  its 
sex  at  o)ice,  and  from  facts  afterwards  learned,  she  must  have  carried  that 
infant  for  forty  years.  The  circumstances  which  sustained  this  supposition 
are  these: — Her  niece,  with  whoiti  she  lived  up  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
distinctly  recollects  that  at  one  time  her  aunt  supposed  herself  to  be  en- 
ceinte, and  went  so  far  as  to  make  all  the  preliminary  preparation  for  the 
expected  little  stranger,  but  to  the  astoriishment  of  all,  the  infant  was  never 
born.  About  this  time  her  husband  died,  and  from  that  period  until  her 
death,  her  general  health  vvas  good,  and  she  experienced  no  inconvenience 
from  the  presence  of  the  supposed  tumor.  The  above  statement  is  one  of 
simple  facts.  The  most  astonishing  part  of  the  whole  story  is  that  a 
highly  respectable  physician  assures  us  that  the  child  bore  signs  of  at  least 
a  probable  recent  living  existence  !  " 


Inspector  of  Drugs  at  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. — We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  long  a  resident  and  practitioner  in  this  city, 
has  been  recently  appointed  "  Inspector  of  Drugs"  for  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans.  To  check  the  importation  of  spurious  and  adulterated  drugs  into 
our  large  cities,  is  a  salutary  measure,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  limit, 
but  not  to  correct  a  great  evil,  since  any  of  our  apothecaries,  were  they  so 
disposed,  might  readily  adulterate  many  of  the  articles  which  they  are 
daily  called  upon  to  prepare  for  the  public  in  their  own  laboratories.  The 
Inspector  of  Drugs  has,  we  believe,  no  right  to  go  behind  the  counters  of 
our  druggists,  and  examine  the  various  preparations  made  by  themselves  ; 
his  duties  are  restricted,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  to  an  inspection  and 
examination  of  those  alone  which  reach  our  port  either  from  abroad  or 
from  our  Northern  cities.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Barton  on  this  additional 
evidence  of  Executive  confidence,  and  hope  he  may  be  successful  in  de- 
tecting all  attempts  to  practise  fraud  on  the  unsuspecting  public. — New  Or- 
leans  Med.  and  S/irg.  Journal. 


Medicine  in  Turkey. — The  government  of  the  Sublime  Porte  have  just 
decreed  the  formation  of  a  body  of  salaried  medical  men,  who  shall  attend 
both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  with  the  obligation  of  not  receiving  any  remu- 
neration from  the  latter,  and  to  pay  especial  attention  to  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  public  hygiene  of  the  country. — London  Lancet. 
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THE  ANCIENT  MOUNDS  OF  THE  WESTERN  STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Since  my  sojourn  in  this  State,  and  more  particularly  since  your 
polite  request,  I  liave  sought,  on  all  convenient  occasions,  to  collect  facts 
in  relation  to  the  ancient  mounds  that  abound  in  several  localities  in  the 
State.  And  after  all,  I  can  only  present  a  few  isolated  facts  and  impres- 
sions. Some  persons  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  they  are  of  com- 
paratively modern  origin.  The  principal  evidence  of  this,  they  find  in 
the  large  quantity  of  human  hones  almost  uniformly  discovered  within 
them.  These  are  found  mingled  with  cooking  utensils,  implements  of 
war,  &:c.  The  value  of  this  testimony  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  fact 
that  these  mounds  are  now  sought  as  repositories  of  the  dead,  and  yet 
the  present  existing  tribes  have  no  knowledge  of  their  origin.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  were  made  by  a  race  entirely  extinct, 
or  of  which,  in  connection  with  these,  we  have  no  record. 

I  have  sought,  from  all  available  sources,  information  with  regard  to 
them.  Among  the  first  settlers  within  the  limits  of  this  State  was  Ex- 
Governor,  now  U.  S.  Senator,  Dodge.  He  came  to  the  west  part  of  the 
State  long  before  the  protection  of  government  was  extended  to  it.  and 
when  his  almost  only  neighbors  were  sons  of  the  forest.  He  says, 
"  Our  principal  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  in  relation  to  minerals 
and  to  secure  fiieridly  relations  with  them."  How  well  he  succeeded 
in  his  designs  with  his  savage  neighbors,  by  kindness,  so  long  as  forbear- 
ance was  a  virtue,  and  afterwards  by  just  chastisement  in  the  war  of 
1832,  usually  called  the  Black  Hawk  war,  is  not  the  object  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  delineate.  Although  the  oi^igin  or  history  of  these  mounds  did 
not  escape  his  notice,  he  was  unable  to  procure  any  satisfactory  historical 
record  of  them. 

Some  persons  Ifave  supposed  them  to  be  burial  places  of  their  chiefs 
or  braves,  and  that  the  animal  sha))e  (so  confidently  observed  by  many) 
was  the  form  of  the  animal  from  which  tlie  chief  derived  his  name.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  a  custom  prevailed  among  the  aborigines  of 
celebrating,  at  certain  intervals  of  years,  a  feast,  that  was  called  a  feast 
of  the  dead.  At  those  periods  each  family  brought  the  remains  of  their 
dead  kindred,  consisting  of  skeletons  and  bodies  in  various  stages  of 
decomposition,  according  to  the  period  that  had  elapsed  since  their 
19 
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decease,  together  with  the  recent  deaH,  and  placed  them  on  scaffolds 
erected  for  the  purpose,  where  they  remained  during  the  celehration  of 
the  feast  and  other  ceremonies,  after  which  they  were  placed  in  one  com- 
mon repository. 

Tliese  isolated  facts  and  suggestions  are  all  that  1  am  able  at  present 
to  furnish  you  on  the  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  some  incidents  may  lead 
to  a  successful  train  of  investigations  in  this  department  of  ancient 
history. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  study  of  these  relics  of  antiquity  should 
not  occupy  a  small  place  by  the  side  of  those  so  successfully  pursued  in 
the  enstern  hemisphere.  It  is  a  source  of  melancholy  regret,  as  we 
tread  these  fields  on  which  so  much  labor  has  been  bestowed,  that  the 
race  who  performed  such  gigantic  labor,  should  be  entirely  obscured, 
by  not  occupying  a  place  in  written  history.  C  ****** 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  iSov.  14,  1850. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINE'nT  LIVING  PHYSICIANS.— NO.  XVIII. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medica)  and  Surgical  Journal.] 
VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.D.,   OF  NEW  YORK. 


"  Nor  yet  in  common  glory,  blazing-  stood, 
The  true  pli,loso|iher,  (iecirlocl  friend 
Of  truth  and  man  ;  delerniined  foe  of  all 
Deception — calm,  collected,  patient,  "wise. 
And  humble;  undeceived  by  outward  shape 
Or  things." 

"  From  prejudice  redeemed,  with  all 
His  passions  still,  al)ove  the  common  world, 
Sublime  in  reason,  and  in  aim  su!)lime, 
He  sat,  and  on  the  marvellous  works  of  God 
Sedately  thought." — t*0LL0K,  hook  ix. 


If  there  be  any  one  thing  which,  more  than  another,  distinguishes  civif- 
ized  man  fiom  the  barbarian,  it  is  his  triumph  over  the  ills  of  nature, 
and  his  progress  in  art,  science  and  literature.  The  showy  triumphs 
of  the  conqueror  are  shared  by  the  most  ignorant  and  benighted  savage, 
and  the  feelings  engendered  by  his  glories  are  akin  rather  to  what  we 
may  suppose  are  the  delights  of  a  fiend,  when  he  has  accotiiplished 
some  diabolical  piece  of  destruction,  than  those  of  a  spirit  of  goodness, 
charity  or  elevated  humanity.  The  glory  of  the  Egyptian  sages  will 
long  outlive  the  monuments  of  their  kings  and  conquerors.  The  fame 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  becomes  brighter  and  brighter  as  time  rolls  on 
in  his  silent  but  dreadful  marcli  of  destruction,  devastation  and  death. 
The  liberal  spirit  of  Leo  X.,  around  whose  tiara  and  age  must  forever 
move  the  great  spirits  broui:ht  forth  by  the  revival  of  literature  (Dante, 
Ariosto,  Boccacio,  Tasso,  Galileo  and  others),  will  live  as  long  as  science 
shall  acknowledge  a  friend,  or  literature  a  most  munificent  patron.  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  Galen,  Voltaire,  Pare,  Harvey  and  Newton,  are  names  en- 
shrined in  the  great  heart  of  mankind.    Not  for  an  age,  not  for  a  cen- 
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tury,  not  for  one  country,  not  alone  for  Christendom  ;  but  for  all  time,  all 
ages,  all  lands,  and  all  people.  The  military  achievetnents  of  an 
Alexnndei"  or  Cassar,  a  Napoleon,  or  even  of  a  Washington,  may  and 
will  pass  away.  They  are  temporal  ;  but  truth  and  science  are  eternal. 
Science  is  a  unit ;  truth  is  the  same  under  every  garb — and  he  who 
advances  the  one,  or  defends  and  demonstrates  the  other,  identifies  him- 
self with  the  only  principle  that  never  dies.  A  stronger  argument  in 
favor  of  the  immortality  of  man  cannot  be  obtained,  than  the  existence 
of  the  fact  that  he  appreciates  truth. 

A  noble  destiny  is  it  for  a  man  to  link  fiimself  with  the  bright  ranks 
of  those  whose  minds  have  been  mirrors  of  truth  and  science  since  the 
world  began.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  object  of  our  sketch.  True, 
we  do  not  pretend,  in  speaking  of  the  object  of  the  following  remarks, 
that  either  he  or  his  friends  consider  him  among  the  dii  majores  of 
human  intellect  ;  and  yet  were  Cato  a  lawyer,  which  he  is  not,  he 
thinks  he  could  with  ease  make  out  a  pretty  "  good  case."  This  is 
always  difficult,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  long  as  the  subject  "  breathes 
the  vi^al  air."  For  men  are  irreverent  dogs  ;  they  will  not  believe, 
"  though  one  rise  from  the  dead."  They  have  refused  homage,  as 
well  as  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  divinity  or  even  superiority,  not 
only  to  "  Moses  and  the  Prophets,"  but  to  Christ  and  many  others 
while  they  lived  ;  and,  fools  that  they  are,  have  made  themselves  re- 
markably active  in  piling  up  monuments,  ^y?er  death,  io  tho^e  whom 
they  persecuted  and  reviled  while  alive.  And  this  will  doubtless  be  the 
case  with  Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,  a  short  sketch  of  whose  professional 
life  we  now  propose  to  give. 

Dr.  Mott  is  a  descendant  of  Adam  Mott,  who  became  an  inhabitant 
of  Hampstead,  L.  I.,  in  1655.  His  grandfather  William,  son  of  William, 
and  grandson  of  the  said  Adam,  was  born  August  6,  1709,  and  died 
March  25,  1786.  His  wife's  name  was  Elizabeth  Valentine.  He  had 
(en  sons,  and  two  daughters.  William,  Henry,  Samuel,  Benjamin  and 
Joseph  left  issue ;  the  others  have  not.  The  father  of  Dr.  Mott  was 
Henry,  who  was  born  May  31,  1757,  and  married  Jane,  only  daughter 
of  Samuel  Way,  of  North  Hampstead.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession  under  the  elder  Bard,  of  New  York,  and  became  a  physician 
of  respectable  reputation.  He  resided,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  whence  he  removed  to  Newtown,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years.  He  died  in  New  York  city  in  1840.  His  only 
surviving  son,  Valentine,  was  born  at  Glen  Cove,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I., 
August  20,  1785.  He  received  a  course  of  classical  instruction  in  a 
private  seminary  at  Newtown,  where  he  resided  until  1804,  when  he 
commenced  attending  the  medical  lectures  of  Columbia  College,  and 
entered,  as  a  student  of  medicine,  the  office  of  his  relative,  Dr.  Valen- 
tine Seaman.  In  the  spring  of  1807  he  visited  London,  and  became 
the  private  pupil  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Astley,  Cooper  ;  and  after  at- 
tending the  celebrated  hospitals  of  St.  Thomas,  Guy ,  Bartholomew  and 
London,  for  nearly  two  years,  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh.  In  London 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  elder  Cline,  Abernethy,  Charles  Bell 
and  Astley  Cooper  on  anatomy  and  surgery  ;  Haighton  on  obstetrics, 
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and  Currie  on  the  practice  of  physic.  In  Edinbui^^h  he  attended 
Hooper  ^0!i  chemistry,  Piayfair  on  pliilosophy,  and  other  distinguished 
teachers. 

He  returned  from  Edinburcjh  to  London,  and  havino:  re-visited  the 
lectures  and  hospitals,  embarked  for  New  York.  Arriving  in  the  au- 
tumn of  i809,  he  commenced  at  once  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Duiing  the  ensuing  winter  lie  dehvered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Colletije  ;  and  was  elected  the  following  season  to  the  chair  of 
surgery  in  this  institution,  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to  the  late  Dr. 
Post,  then  professor  of  anatomy.  Subsequently,  the  medical  faculty  of 
Columbia  College  and  that  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  were 
united  under  the  latter  denomination,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  as  President. 
Dr.  Mott  retained  the  surgical  chair,  and  was  associated  with  Drs. 
Mitchell,  Post,  Hosack,  Osborne,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of 
that  day.  With  this  organization  the  school  attained  great  reputation, 
and  was  distinguished  among  the  schools  of  our  country  for  the  learn- 
ing and  practical  talent  of  its  accomplished  teachers.  Through  some 
political  disturbance,  the  whole  of  the  faculty  resigned  their  chairs,  and 
Dr.  Mott  was  thrown  upon  the  income  of  liis  practice  alone  for  sup- 
port. This,  however,  was  beneficial ;  and  the  great  operation  of  taking 
up  the  innominata  having  already  (in  1818)  been  performed  by  him,  with 
many  other  important  surgical  operations,  his  reputation  and  practice  were 
extensive.  The  daring  and  skill  which  projected  and  performed  this  ope- 
ration, stamp  Dr.  Mott  as  the  most  accomplished  surgeon  of  this  or 
peihaps  any  other  age.  This,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  many  daily 
performed  by  him  in  the  New  York  Hospital  and  in  private  practice  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  "  He  has,"  says  Sir  A.  Cooper,  "  performed 
more  of  the  great  operations,  than  any  man  living,  or  that  ever  did  live." 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  he  had  exi)erienced.  Dr.  Mott  was, 
some  years  after  the  withdrawal  of  himself  and  colleagues  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  induced  again  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  surgery  in  the  same  institution,  offered  him  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University.  Here  he  delivered  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures, till,  in  1835,  his  health  failing,  he  repaired  to  Europe  to  recruit 
and  restore  it.  During  his  absence  he  travelled  not  only  through  Eng- 
land and  France,  but  went  as  far  as  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  The  result  of 
these  extensive  travels  has  been  a  very  interesting  work,  termed  "  Tra- 
vels in  Europe  and  the  East." 

The  University  of  the  city  of  New  York  having,  in  his  absence,  organ- 
ized a  medical  faculty,  he  was  appointed  to  the  surgical  cliair,  and  made 
pn^sident  of  the  faculty;  which  offices  he  assumed  in  1840.  This  organi- 
zation, with  some  exceptions,  has  continued  ten  years,  and  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  larger  medical  classes  than  had  before  been  catalogued 
in  New  York  city.  During  this  period,  and  for  many  years  before,  he 
has  enjoyed,  perhaps,  a  larger  surgical  practice  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can physician.  The  daily  operations  of  Dr.  Mott  will  compare  with 
those  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  "  palmy  days."  With  the  confidence  of 
his  own  countrymen,  who  resort  to  him  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other,  he  also  enjoys  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British,  Bra- 
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zilian  and  Spanish  possessions  on  this  Continent,  and  for  several  years 
praciised  largely  in  the  capital  of  Fi'ance  itself.  Cato  has  repeatedly 
heard  Dr.  Mott's  name  quoted  with  respect  in  Vienna,  Turin  and  Rome, 
as  well  as  in  London  and  Paris. 

Dr.  Mott's  domestic  relations  are  of  the  happiest  character.  A  young, 
beautifid  and  accomplished  lady  of  Pliiladelphia  early  engaged  his  aftec- 
tions,  and  a  large  family  of  fine  chihJren,  two  of  whom  are  now  distin- 
guished physicians,  has  been  the  fruit  of  his  marriage.  One  son  is  con- 
nected with  the  new  school  lately  chartered  in  the  city  of  New  York  ; 
another  bears  the  father's  name,  and  bids  fair  to  inherit  his  reputation  ; 
while  the  liusband  of  one  of  the  daughters  ranks  already  among  the 
most  promising  of  the  many  young  medical  men  of  talent  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  empire  State.  The  accomplished  wife  and  mother  spares 
no  pains  or  expense  in  forwarding  the  education  and  interests  of  her 
lart^e  and  interesting  family. 

In  person,  Dr.  IVlott  is  rather  above  the  middle  height — broad  chest- 
ed, and  firmly  and  compactly  made — a  constitution  well  calculated  to 
endure  the  labor  of  his  beloved  profession.  His  hair  is  black  or  dark 
brown,  beginning  to  become  a  little  grey — brushed  up,  from  a  broad 
forehead,  whicli  surmounts  a  well-formed  face ;  a  pair  of  bright  and 
keen  eyes  ;  a  mouth  whose  expression  is  that  of  kindness,  displaying, 
when  he  smiles,  a  set  of  fine  teeth.  His  dress  is  neat,  and  he  is  remark- 
ably particular  in  the  adjustment  of  its  various  parts.  His  address  is 
emphatically  that  of  a  gentleman  ;  kind  and  conciliating  to  the  young, 
affable  and  cheerful  to  the  middled  aged,  polite  and  attentive  to  the  old. 
He  bears  the  stamp  of  a  man  of  the  world,  accustomed  to  its  ways, 
easily  adapting  himself  to  the  different  grades  of  society,  and  apparently 
at  his  ease  and  at  home  in  the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  humble — a 
true  democrat,  v^ith  the  elevated  taste  of  the  most  refined. 

Dr.  Mott  has  ever  exercised  the  most  liberal  hospitality,  and  num- 
bers among  his  personal  friends  and  acquaintances  some  of  the  mosl 
distinguished  personages,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Cato  re- 
members seeing  Dr.  Mott  at  the  soirees  of  oiu'  late  minister,  in  Paris, 
and  remembers  well  the  respect  and  attention  which  followed  the  person 
of  Dr.  M.  himself,  as  well  as  those  of  the  different  members  of  his  family. 
The  most  noted  among  the  savans,  corps  diplomatiques,  and  nobility, 
were  on  pleasant  terms  with  the  distinguished  American  surgeon.  His 
friend  Velpeau,  although  not  a  man  given  to.  the  sweet  courtesies  of  life, 
unbends  before  and  pays  respect  to  jhe  name,  person  and  reputation  of 
the  great  republican  surgeon.  The  family  of  the  ex-king  of  France,  it 
18  well  known,  were  on  friendly  terms  with  Dr.  Molt  and  family. 

We  have  no  decorations,  no  titles,  no  external  marks  of  rank,  in  oup 
country  of  freemen  ;  nevertheless  there  is  a  decoration  and  a  title  enjoy- 
ed by  Dr.  Mott  among  his  own  countrymen,  which  is  akin  to  that  of 
Washington  himself — he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  have  been 
benefited  by  his  skill.  And  this  benefit  will  extend  to  millions  who  shall 
be  treated  by  the  same  skill  as  practised  by  those  who  have  learned 
of  Dr.  Mott.  His  mode  of  lecturing  is  extemporaneous,  ready,  free, 
anecdotal  and  witty.    His  great  experience  furnishes  him  with  cases  in 
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illnsti'alion  of  any  surgical  affection  which  he  may  desire  to  describe. 
Were  Cato  a  ^reat  General,  he  would  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  with  Alex- 
ander to  Diogenes,  Were  I  not  Alexander  I  would  be  Diogenes." 
Nay,  he  thinks  that  the  scientific  fame  of  such  men  as  Plato,  Arir^totle, 
Hippocrates,  Pare,  Larrey,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Physiclc  and  Mott,  is  far  pre- 
fe'rable  to  that  of  th.e  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Caesar,  INapoleon,  Wel- 
lington, Scolt  or  Taylor.  These  derive  their  greatness  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  species  ;  but  science  draws  its  greatest  triumphs  from  its 
preservation  of  hfe,  its  additions  to  human  happiness,  and  the  invention 
of  those  polished  arts,  "  which  humanize  mankind."  In  the  long  line 
of  future  ages,  when  the  historian  shall  look  back  for  individual  instan- 
ces of  greatness,  to  illume  the  present  period  of  our  national  existence, 
the  name  of  Valentine  Mott,  the  plain  Quaker  of  Long  Island  and  New 
York  city,  will  present  itself  in  bold  relief  to  his  ready  pen,  and  will 
mark  a  distinguished  epoch  in  American  history.  Medicine  will  ever 
embahn  his  memory  among  the  saints  of  iier  scientific  calendar,  and 
point  to  him  as  one  of  her  most  worthy  sons  and  brightest  luminaries. 

Cato. 

P.  S. — Cato  has  learned,  with  regret,  that  (what  has  not  occurred  in 
other  cases)  two  errors  of  fact  were  penned  in  his  sketch  No.  XII. 
One  was  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  that  sketch  havinof  artificial 
teeth,  whereas  his  teeth  are  remarkably  fine,  natural  ones.  The  other 
referred  to  his  marriage.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  married  "  out  of  meet- 
ing," and  was  consequently  turned  out  or  thrown  over  the  wall  on  ac- 
count of  it.  Cato's  remarks  in  this  particular  referred  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  among  "  Friends  "  in  reference  to  marriage  contracts  ;  and 
he  does  not  yet  suppose  lliat  the  gentleman  alluded  to  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  lule,  altliough  his  marriage  may  not  have  resulted  in  expul- 
sion from  meeting.  It  is  well  known  that  his  "  people  "  still  claim  him 
on  any  important  occasion,  most  emphatically  ;  and  like  many  other 
men  of  talent,  in  our  city,  he  enjoys  the  advantage  both  of  his  birth  con- 
nection with  the  Quakers,  and  of  his  connection  with  "  the  rest  of 
mankind  "  from  having  been  disowned.  C. 


ABSCESS  IN  THE  NECK  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bosto7i  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — 1  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  the  history  of  a 
case  of  abscess  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  A  similar  case  has  re- 
cently fallen  under  my  care,  which  I  hereby  transmit  to  you,  and  if 
you  think  it  worthy  you  can  give  it  a  place  in  your  pages. 

I  was  called  upon,  in  June  last,  by  Mr.  N.  Y.,  a  young  man  of  a 
robust  constitution,  and  22  years  of  age,  who  had  been  recently  mar- 
ried. He  complained  of  a  heavy,  deep-seated  pain  in  the  perineum, 
with  much  difficulty  in  passing  water;  the  stream  being  much  diminish- 
ed in  size,  and  attended  with  great  pain.  Judging  from  circumstances 
that  he  had  got  up  an  irritation  in  the  urethra  by  excesses,  1  ordered 
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gentle  laxatives,  tnuoila^es,  vviili  spts.  nilre,  and,  above  all,  temperance, 
I  saw  no  rnoiv  of  the  case  for  several  days,  w[)en  I  was  called  in  great 
haste  to  see  h'nn  at  liis  house.  I  found  iiiin  su(rerin<ir  increased  pain  in 
the  peiineuMi.  and  extendin^j;  lo  the  loins,  or  rather  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  sacrum,  and  a  tola!  retention  of  urine,  which  iiad  accumulated 
in  the  bladder  so  as  to  be  felt  high  above  the  pubes.  The  patient  was 
straining  to  relieve  himself,  and  crying  out  with  pain,  not  being  able  to 
void  but  a  few  drops,  and  that  only  by  the  most  violent  effoits.  I  pass- 
ed the  catheter  without  difficulty  until  I  reached  the  prostate  gland, 
when  J  found  its  further  progress  obstructed  ;  but  by  manipulating,  and 
using  some  degree  of  force,  I  succeeded  in  entering  the  bladder,  and 
drew  off  a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  much  relief  to  the  patient. 
The  deep-seated  pain  in  the  perineum  and  about  the  sacrum  continu- 
ing, and  there  being  a  consideiable  degree  of  febrile  excitement,  I  ap- 
plied cups  to  the  sacrum  and  fomentations  to  the  perineum,  with  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen.  It  all  appeared  to  be  of  no  avail,  the  pain  con- 
tinuing, and  the  catheter  had  to  be  used  daily.  About  the  third  day,  in 
passing  it,  on  reaching  the  obstruction,  it  appeared  suddenly  to  give 
way,  and  the  instrument  |)assed  on  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  entering 
an  apparent  cul-de-sac,  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  pus,  slightly  streak- 
ed with  blood,  escaped  through  the  instrument.  The  patient  now  strain- 
ed [)owerfulIy  while  the  instrument  was  yet  in,  and  urinated  freely  the 
water,  passing  by  the  side  of  the  tube  instead  of  through  it.  The  es- 
cape o(  the  matter  appeared  to  relieve  him  of  pain,  and  still  he  was  una- 
ble to  urinate  without  the  use  of  the  catheter,  which  I  introduced  daily, 
it  invariably  passing  into  the  abscess  and  permitting  the  escape  of  one 
or  two  leaspoonfuls  of  pus,  when  he  would  urinate  as  before,  the  water 
passing  by  tiie  side  of  the  tube.  After  three  or  four  days  he  was  una- 
ble to  pass  it  even  then,  so  that  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt 
some  fueans  to  carry  the  point  of  the  instrument  past  tlie  opening  into 
the  abscess,  which  lay  between  the  prostate  gland  and  the  rectum.  1 
therefore  gave  the  instrument  a  short  cure  upward  near  the  point,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  curve,  and  introduced  the  index  finger  of  my  left  hand 
into  the  rectum,  and  supported  the  point  until  it  passed  the  opening  to 
the  abscess  and  entered  the  bladder.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to  urinate 
after  this  without  the  aid  of  the  catheter.  The  abscess  continued  to  dis- 
charge less  and  less  for  about  a  week,  when  it  ceased  entirely,  and  he 
complained  of  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the  rectum,  which  continued  to  in- 
crease for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  broke  into  the  rectum,  discharging 
a  large  quantity  of  pus  per  anum,  which  gradually  diminished  in  quantity 
until,  like  the  one  in  the  urethra,  it  ceased  discharging  ;  since  which 
time  the  patient  has  enjoyed  good  health.  Samuel  Mitchell. 

Camtron  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25,  1850. 


[k  DR.  CORNELL'S  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIOISS  ON  INHALATION. 

[Continued  from  page  357.] 

Dr.  Bell,  speaking  of  the  vapor  bath,  says,  "  If  the  head  be  exposed 
to  the  vapor,  so  that  it  is  inhaled,  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  bath  are 
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incased,  and  the  amount  of 

The  imbibition  by  the  pe.hiionary  vein  .s  ^0"^^J^^  the  vapor  natu- 
to  moderate  ti.e  hurried  r<.?n.Uo.M  tfe  -lor.  ^J^^^^^^ .  ^ 
rally  tends  to  produce.    Wh™*^  which  may  even 

sti,nulating  action  will  be  mitigated       *e  "noist^,  w 

predominate  and.give  rise  '-^J^^itor^^  h^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  » 

Lri:^Crat^%^oVr:n.^^^^^^^       ^ts  sthn.af.ng  effects,. 

-IvhSlT-any  disease  of  the  ^-^^^^^'^IZ 
bronchitis,  or  any  of  the  air  jfT' ^J^'^jtS  impregnated 
vapor  of  the  bath,  whether  it  be  ^  ^^P  yj^^^*^^^^^  ^3  ^4  relation  of  tl.e 
with  various  aromatic  herbs  ..ST;.'  {"^f  ^^Jt^uch  diseases,  even 
skin  to  the  kings,  that  much  ^l'^  ^^^"kin  :  for,  what  the  skin 

when  the  vapor  is  brought  m  contact         the  sKin  ^.^^^^ 

Ices  not  do,\he  lungs  must,  -''^^  s"71cannotCu  forbear  doing 

'^I>ic«mpn«ca  we,"  as  Cicero  of  egotism.    For  I 

this,  in  this  connection,  however  much  «  "  ay  ^  t,king  the 

several  yea,.,  I  was  subject  t^  turns  fj^!^^,  ,(  ,he  faryn- 
slightest  cold  ;  '"deed  there  was  such  a  cbwn^^^^  ^.^^^^^^^ 

gealand  bronchial  tubes,  tha  the  «';P^«  f^^'^^^ced ;  and  when  any 
Lnutes  produced  it,  even  when  ^l^'^ '''^3 'C^tly  augmented.  A 
was  contracted,  the  difficulty  of  spea^^mg  ^^I  f^'y  a  constant 

feeling,  as  though  something  were  lo'^g^'  "^^  «  otherwise  in 

disposition  or  ertbrt  to  swallow  it,  was  ''J  P'^^  j^'"  ,ow  bass  of  a  viol, 
tolLble  health,  the  voice  was  •^""^'j^f^X  vocal  cords  and 

or  the  croaking  of  a  frog,  such  was  the  'eiaxation  01  ^^^^d 
their  adjacent'tubes.  The  difficulty  was  so  ™  Aft, 
long,  that  I  was  compelled  ^  ^esis  om  p.ak^^^^ 
.  consulting  many  physicians  and  ^^^P^  "l^'^^'^^/^  D,. 'Une,  senior 
after  having  the  uvula  truncated,  ^'^ions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
of  this  city— and  the  application  f.  ^1^'^°"^  °'  ^''^  '  ,■  f  j  derived  tb.' 
Lv^ol's  solution  of  iodine  all  of  which  f  ";f;J;;^^\i';pp,ied  to  the 
molt  permanent  benefit  fr°™  ,;1",JJ3  in  the  manner  above- 

skin  and  toerior  organs  o  the  ^^^tJ-^Jf^.V*  vapor  of  simple 
named  by  Mr.  Wilson  Generally,  noAmg  t^;^;^  with  elder 
waler  wai  employed,  though  =»^et.me  it  has  been  m  ^.^^^ 

flowers,  bone-set,  and  other  ^J^'"'^';'' I'l^l'^Xtn  Lch  more  free  from 
of  the  resinous  substances.    1  hough  1  have  been  m 
tWs  difficulty  for  several  years,  than  former  y  >  ^         is  ^i 
to  bronchial  and  laryngeal  disturbance    an  ^y  sudden 

whether  immediately  induced  over-act  on  in  speato^  This  has  had 
changes  in  the  weather,  I  have  '^^^'^'^^X  uJoJ^^i  e  'kin  is  to  make  one 
the  d'esired  effect.  Its  influence,  generally  P""  ^e  Syria" 
feel  as  though  he  were  riewly  "  -^P  ,;3"^f^™„  tmes  in  Jordan  a«l 
General  did  when  he  "  had  dipped  """^''''f  -.ated  membranes, 

bhaling  the  vapor  at  the  same  time  h^^/°«*ed  the  mitat^^^^^^^ 
freed  them  of  mucus,  and  thus  restored  l'^™ '"j'^^'^PJeP  this  has  been 
S  of  taking  medicine,  or  applying  astringents  01  caustics,  t 
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my  talisman  in  every  such  emergency  ;  and,  having  found  it  thus  bene- 
ficial, it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  be  partial  to  its  use,  in  accordance 
with  the  old  adage,  "  We  should  speak  well  of  a  bridge  which  carries  us 
well  over."  1  never  take  the  bath  without  inhaling  the  vapor.  In  any 
case,  unless  where  there  is  a  strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
(and  even  this  may  generally  be  obviated  by  applying  to  the  cranium  a 
towel  wet  with  cold  water),  this  would  be  to  deprive  the  bath  of  half  its 
beneficial  effects.  There  is  no  danger  of  taking  cold,  provided  the  bath 
be  raised  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  cause  some  excitement 
upon  the  skin  and  some  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  the  ordinary  pre- 
caution be  taken  of  not  p-ettino:  chilled  after  lea  vino-  it. 

The  bath,  thus  administered,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  whole 
catalogue  of  diaphoretics  and  counter-irritants,  it  procures  free  perspira- 
tion from  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  expectoration  from  the  air  tubes, 
which,  if  we  attempt  to  accomplish  by  drugs,  we  are  always  in  danger  of 
irritating  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  augmenting  the  functional  derange- 
ment of  all  the  visceral  organs.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  cure  a  cold,  or 
chronic  catarrh,  by  the  use  of  the  vapor  bath,  applied  both  to  the  skin 
and  air  passages,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  account  of  Dr.  Kentish,  quoted 
in  a  note  by  Dr.  Bell,  which  also  shows  that  there  is  but  little  danger  of 
taking  cold  after  its  use.  The  case  referred  to  is  but  another  illustration 
oi  the  intimate  relation  and  sympathy  between  the  skin  and  the  lungs, 
and  shows  that  though,  by  inhaling  the  vapor,  we  may  accomplish  much, 
yet,  often,  in  order  to  effect  a  cure,  we  must  apply  thejapor  also  to  the 
skin  ;  and  though  it  is  not  designed  at  present  to  speak  of  the  usual 
advantages  of  the  vapor  bath  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  gener- 
ally, yet  this  subject  may  well  form  the  basis  of  another  paper,  at  some 
future  time. 

Dr.  Bell,  after  enumerating  the  various  diseases  in  which  the  vapor 
bath  was  highly  beneficial,  when  administered  without  inhaling  the  vapor, 
adds,  "  Immersion  in  the  vapor  bath  is,  however,  sometimes  complete,  so 
that  it  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  thus  applied  to  their  mucous  surfaces 
in  a  long  list  of  diseases.  This  mode  of  administration  would  even  have 
marked  advantages  "  (and  this  is  all  the  mode  of  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  designs  to  speak,  or  which  is  applicable  to  the  class  of  diseases 
now  under  consideration),  "  when  the  pulmonary  mucous  lining  is  in  a 
state  of  irritation,  and  the  skin  at  the  same  time  dry,  and  the  perspiration 
deficient,  as  we  find  in  catarrh,  bronchitis,  croup,  asthma,  and  a  certain 
stage  of  measles  and  smallpox.  When,  likewise,  the  lungs  are  perfectly 
sound  and  clear  of  irritation,  while  there  is  febrile  disturbance  of  the  sys- 
tem, with  small  or  active  hard  pulse,  there  would  be  great  advantage  in 
introducing  moisture  freely  into  the  pulmonary  cavities,  as  it  would  be 
rapidly  and  greedily  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation,  and  act  as 
an  efiectual  diluent.  The  main  point  on  all  these  occasions,  from  which 
our  attention  is  never  to  be  diverted,  is,  that  the  degree  of  heat  of  the 
vapor  shall  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  heat  and  febrile  excitement  of 
the  system,  so  that  there  shall  be  an  inverse  ratio  between  the  two  ;  the 
greater  the  excitement,  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  bath,  and 
the  reverse." 
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M.  Rapon  ^wes  examples  of  the  entire  relief  afforded  in  cases  appa- 
rently of  incipient  phthisis,  by  the  use  of  the  vapor  bath,  when  the  vayor 
is  inhaled,  or  in  his  Oriental  bath,  which  was  by  inhaling  it. 

''J'he  inhalation  of  vapor,  or  the  vapor  bath  of  which  I  have  thus 
spoken,  has  no  resemblanc'.e  to  the  "  steam  bath  "  of  modern  times  ;  nor 
is  it  new.  It  has  been  employed  and  recommended  by  many  eminent 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  for  many  years  past ;  and  in  calling 
attention  to  its  use,  I  have  only  imitated  many  who  have  gone  before  me. 
I  am  confident  more  of  these  baths,  and  less  drugs,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  general  practice.  Nor,  by  this  remark,  do  I  mean  to  censure 
the  present  routine  of  medical  practitjoners,  as  it  is  believed  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  use  of  drugs  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
both  creditable  to  the  profession  and  beneficial  to  patients.  The  phy- 
sician who  prescribes  a  proper  course  of  living,  in  all  its  minutiae,  for  his 
patient,  does  more  for  the  benefit  of  his  employer  than  he  who  simply 
prescribes  a  cathartic  or  emetic,  or  a  tonic  course  of  quinine  and  iron. 
Asa  general  remark,  it  will  be  found  true,  that  inflammation  and  irritation 
of  the  air  passages  will  be  greatly  soothed  and  relieved  by  moist  vapor, 
especially  when  it  is  made  to  convey  the  anodyne,  narcotic  and  expecto- 
rant properties  of  certain  medicines  ;  and,  that  a  relaxed  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  all  these  passages,  with  much  secretion,  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  dry  air,  heated  by  flues  passing  through  the  apart- 
ment of  the  patient  (or  in  some  other  manner)  ;  and  this  good  effect  will 
frequently  be  augmented  if  the  properties  of  various  aromatics  and  resin- 
ous substances  are  held  in  suspension  by  such  a  rarefied  atmosphere. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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DELIVERED  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  BOSTON, 

By  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.D., 
P  cifzxsor  of  Surgery  in  the  College,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospitals 
[Reported  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Monday,  Dec.  2d,  1850.  Cask  I.  Fistula  in  Ano.  Operation. — • 
This  [)atient  experienced,  in  the  history  of  his  affection,  a  longer  inter- 
val than  is  common,  between  the  first  appearance  and  the  discharge 
of  the  absces.s.  It  appeared  spontaneously  by  the  side  of  the  rectum 
two  years  ago,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  months  projected  an  inch 
or  more,  before  breaking.  It  is  often  asked  whether  an  abscess  in  this 
region  is  necessarily  what  is  called  fistula  in  ano  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  an  abscess  may  exist  here  without  the  usual  tendencies  of  this 
troublesome  affection.  You  will  find  in  tlie  books  that  a  spontaneous 
ciue  in  this  place,  as  of  a  boil  elsewhere,  is  excessively  rare.  I  have 
seen  one  such  case  ;  hut  I  incline  to  believe  that  there  are  surgeons  of 
larger  experience  who  may  not  happen  to  have  seen  even  one.  It  was 
in  a  young  man  in  whom  a  tender  induration  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
sphincter  broke,  about  tlie  third  day.  The  probe  entered  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch,  but  the  excessive  tenderness  of  the  part  caused  the 
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operation  to  be  defeircd,  and  llie  opcnin^]^  liealcd  by  tlie  fifih  day  after. 
This  oeeiuTed  at  least  two  yeais  before  the  use  of  ellier,  ami  the  patient 
has  liad  no  trouble  since,    Sueli  a  case  is  rare,  and  an  abscess  l)y  ibe 
side  of  the  rectum  <i;enerally  requires  the  operation  for,  and  prnclieally 
is,  '-fistula."     If  we  adopt  Biodie's  view  lluil  this  abscess  is  always 
caused  and  perpetuated  by  the  escape  of  fcEces  through  a  little  ulcer 
of  the  niucotis  nieinbrane  linln«(  the  s|)l)incter,  we  bave  a  constant  and 
peculiar  condition  connected  wiib  it  ;  and  which  prevents  its  sponta- 
neous cure.    Brodie  thinks  this  is  the  cause  of  their  duration,  rather 
iban  the  friction  and  motion  of  the  sphincter  and  levator  ;  and,  as  a  na- 
tural result,  urges  the  necessity  of  finding  this  internal  perforation  and 
of  niakinir  ihe  incision  throuiih  it  in  order  to  ol)literate  it.    Against  these 
views  of  this  most  distinguished  surgeon,  it  may  be  alleged  that  a  sur- 
geon is  generally  called  upon  to  opeiate  without  the   'Mhree  or  four 
examinations  "  which  be  finds  to  be  sometifues  necessary  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  internal  orifice  ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  not  finding  it, 
it  is  connnon  to  pei  forate  the  mucous  membi'ane  with  an  artilicial  opening, 
and  tliat  such  cases  usually  gel  perfectly  well.    In  this  case  the  internal 
orifice  was  readily  found  at  its  usual  place  about  half  an  inch  ahove  the 
external  sphincter.    A  few  days  ago,  in  another  case,  1  found  the  ulce- 
rated orifice  in  a  less  common  position,  at  the  extreme  bead  of  the  sinus 
and  of  the  sphincter,  and  opening  into  the  dilated  gut  above.  The 
usual  position  of  the  internal  fistula  directing  exploration,  the  bole  being 
found  and  the  incision  made,  it  remains  to  be  settled  what  is  to  be 
done  wiib  the  upper  part  of  the  sinus,  which,  as  in  this  case,  often 
runs  an  inch  higher  up.    Brodie  advises  that  it  be  left.    This  one  I  slit 
with  scissors  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  as  it  was  deep,  and  there 
was  no  especial  reason  for  not  placing  it  in  the  category  of  other  sinuses. 
In  fact,  it  is  conmion  to  divide  such  a  sinus  with  caution.     There  is  a 
chance  of  hemorrhage  from  vessels  you  cannot  reach.    But  when  the  wall 
is  thin,  you  may  feel,  with  the  finger  in  the  anus,  tbe  hemorrhoidal  arte- 
ries in  its  substance,  beating,  and  avoid  them.    There  were  none  here  ; 
but  in  a  case  a  year  ago,  where  such  a  vessel  was  high  up,  directly 
below  the  upper  orifice,  I  passed  through  the  latter  a  wire  of  pure  silver, 
which  will  twist  without  breaking,  ancl  let  it  cut  its  way  out.  Then 
there  are  not  unfrequently  sinuses  outside,  extending  lateially  upon  the 
nates,  sometimes  to  the  tuberosity,  or  in  front  to  the  scrotum.    A  re- 
cent or  t6nder  one  may  be  left  to  itself,  tbe  sphincter  being  divided  ; 
but  a  chronic  or  indurated  one  had  belter  be  laid  open,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent case  ;  where  such  a  sinus  havitig  been  opened  by  the  patient  him- 
self with  a  penknife,  had  been  frequently  touched  with  caustic  and  had 
become  greatly  indurated.    The  patient,  who  seems  to  have  studied  the 
subje(!l,  desired  that  it  should  be  dissected  out  ;  but  it  will  now  doubt- 
less granulate  on  exposure  to  tbe  air.    The  operation,  apart  from  the 
chance  of  hemorrhage,  is,  as  you  saw,  inconsiderable.    A  finger  in  the 
anus  meets,  at  the  inner  fistula,  a  probe  passed  into  the  sinus.  Now 
you  may  follow  the  probe  with  a  narrow  blunt-pointed  knife,  and  make 
it  cut  its  way  out,  resting  on  the  tip  of  your  finger  ;  or,  which  is  easier, 
and  which  [  did  in  this  case,  drag  down  the  tip  of  the  probe  or  direc- 
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lor  through  t!ie  nnns,  and  slide  it  over  upon  llie  opposite  side  of  the 
nates.  The  tiiass  is  then  exposed,  lying  upon  your  inslrunicnt,  and  you 
divide  it  <is  yon  please.  A  lillle  dry  lint  sepiiiates  the  cnt  surlaees  for 
a  day  or  two  while  they  have  a  tendency  to  cmile,  and  tiie  wound  after- 
wards requires  only  to  he  kept  clean.  This  patient  will  doubtless  get 
about  in  the  course  of  a  fortni<i,ht. 

Case  II.  I'ljiffj/  of  Finger.  Ampufation. — A  middle-aged  wonnan, 
otherwise  healthy,  two  years  ago  washed  her  finger,  which  was  slightly 
pricked,  in  soapsuds  containing  bed-bug  poison.  The  finger  swt^lled 
largely  :  of  which  the  rational  explanation  probably  lies,  not  in  any 
specific  action  of  a  mineral  or  vegetable  poison,  but  in  an  aggravation  of 
some  pre-existing  tendency  to  morbid  inflammation.  The  patient  ap- 
plied to  a  doclress,  "  good  in  such  cases,"  wlio  opened  an  absc^ess  with 
scissors  and  poured  into  it  alcohol.  Aftei'  a  considerable  interval,  the  part 
came  under  proper  treatment  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  and  was  healed  ; 
its  two  extreme  joints,  stiff.  This  unfortunate  member  was  again  laid 
open,  and  the  bone  fractured  by  a  <blow  a  fortnight  since  ;  and  the  tis- 
sue of  the  old  cicatrix  ulcerating  as  it  easily  does,  the  thing  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  whitlow.  Dr.  Townseiid  amputated  it  at  the  middle 
joint,  making  a  very  neat  flap  from  the  palmar  surface.  T\]'\s  operation 
occupies  pages  in  books  upon  operative  surgeiy,  and  it  is  a  sort  ol  lest  of 
skill  in  the  dissecting  rooms.  It  is  quite  convenient  to  know  that  the 
distal  curved  wrinkle  on  the  back  of  the  joint  will  exactly  open  the 
cavity  without  too  much  uncovering  the  bone  ;  and  that  it  is  the  lateral 
ligaments  which  resist  most  till  divided  ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  regular 
described  operations  will  apply  to  the  diseased  finger.  Fingers  are  often 
mashed  or  largely  swelled  ;  and  unless  very  near  to  a  joint,  the  best 
rule  1  know,  is  to  get  a  good  covering  for  the  bone,  wherever  there  is 
a  bit  of  sound  and  attached  skin,  and  then  to  divide  the  bone  with 
forceps,  just  below  it,  if  you  are  not  at  a  joint.  Tfie  arteries  play  a  lit- 
tle, but  if  the  flap  is  stitched  or  otherwise  fixed  in  place,  and  the  finger 
compressed  with  a  narrow  bandage,  ihey  generally  stop  without  tying. 

Case  III.  Tumor  in  the  Nose.  Operation. — Tliis  may  be  called 
a  tumor  of  the  nose,  for  it  certainly  is  not  anything  else.  Jt  is,  as  (ar 
as  I  know,  anomalous,  and  is  a  most  extraordinary  affair.  It  came  like 
a  polypus,  and  looked  like  one;  but  it  certainly  is  no  polypus.  The 
woman  is  about  40  years  of  age,  and  has  been  otherwise  healthy,  till 
witliin  a  few  months,  since  when  she  has  lost  flesh.  Her  attention  was 
called  to  the  pain  in  the  nasal  and  etfimoid  bones,  about  nine  years 
ago,  when,  after  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  some  constitutional  distu  b- 
ance,  a  "  gathering  broke,"  and  there  was  a  dischaige  of  fetid  pus  from 
the  left  nostril.  This  occurred  at  intervals  afterwards  ;  but  about  five 
years  ago  she  expelled,  by  blowing  from  this  nostril,  a  bit  of  white  thick 
soft  matter.  This  has  occurred  several  times  since,  and  twice  a  mass 
of  it  as  large  as  the  last  joint  of  the  little  finger.  This  sort  of  account 
is  very  connnon.  There  is  a  class  of  patients  who  are  made  very  un- 
happy by  what  they  blow  from  their  noses,  and  there  is  sometimes  dis- 
ease and  sometimes  not.  "  White  matter  "  often  means  only  abundant 
opaque  mucus.    So  that  this  account  alone  was  quite  unsatisfactory. 
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except  tiiat  insnoctmn  of  th.  nose  showed  wIkU  appeared  to  be  an  or- 
chaiactir.    Ji     c  anulually  obstmctin.i^  the  air 

,he  c  osed  i„strnm...n,  contnin.ns  >n  ,ts  fira^p  wl.at  ='1M>^«^^''  "° 
noli.in.^    1  inenlion.cl,  at  .he  f„„fe.  -hat  .Ins  was  Y"">'''""  ^^'^^  '"^''^^^j' 
1  1         nf  snmp  size    wlien    ts  oonliuned  serum  lias  escapea, 

e  mv     Tl.ey  were  ..ain  inlrod.iced,  and  wi.h  the  sarne  result ;  but 

Under  .he  microscope  it  showed  only  very  f'-^'^'^'f  J 
vtrv  few  small  cells  heie  and  .hei-e,  and  occasionally  fragments  ol  hne 
Z^s     he  whole  field  presenti,.,'  the  aspect  of  comnmn  tartar  taken 

tI;'  ^e' "on  "is  then  upon  ,he  nature  of  the  affection.    Is  this,  ,^ly- 
™.oous,  fil^;oJ,  .  ,nah,nant  ;  .  is  ,  J  ^^^^^ 
7  '^"'^'^r^-:s,or"of   l  e  Sc  on.     Wc  have  Ln,e.in,es "calcareous 
rnc::;;:!  t:r.:LX^,..  nom  i,s  rese,nh,a,.e  .0  non-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tartar  this  matei-ial  has  no  evident  aflinily  of  that  soit.    ine  eaiiy  pio 
i  ^ive   Iwacter  of  its  history  now  i.econ.es  of  .n.erest  and  we^  y 
infer  that  what  was  once  a  sli-ht  is  now  an  aggrava  ed  les  on    and  lliat 
"  wa  once  a  ended  wi.h  exace.ba.ions  accon.pan.ed  w,.h  I'eadache  and 

case Tn'its  actual,  though  it  may  be  tempo,a,-y  aspect,  1  leave  .t  for  ih, 
present. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Malta. — Contrary  to  the  expectation  excited  by  geographical  writers, 
Malta,  instend  of  being  a  drop  of  earth  in  the  Mediterranean  sea — a  mere 
rock,  covered  artificially  by  soil  brought  from  a  distance — is  a  massive 
strip  of  terra  firma,  stretching  full  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  the  main  port. 
There  are  several  large  villages;  and  with  regard  to  Valetta,  the  focus  of 
business  and  the  fortress,  it  is  better  built  than  many  cities  of  Europe 
which  make  pretensions  to  excellence  in  the  style  of  architecture.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  on  the  globe  in  respect  to  the  means  of  defence.  Guns 
meet  the  eye  at  every  point — and  there  it  stands  alone,  a  stopping-place 
for  voyagers.  The  presumed  spot  where  St.  Paul  shook  the  viper  from 
his  wrist,  is  full  nine  miles  from  the  entrance  harbor.  Opportunity  was 
not  offered  for  an  examination  of  the  extraordinary  antiquities  of  the  island, 
which  refer  to  a  period  so  exceedingly  remote  that  even  conjecture  does 
not  fix  upon  the  people  or  the  epoch  by  whom  and  when  the  tombs  and 
Cyclopean  structures  had  an  origin.  Our  consul,  Mr.  Winthrop,  a  Bos- 
tonian,  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Andrews,  of  Boston,  has  recently  made 
explorations  that  have  created  a  sensation  among  antiquarians.  Every- 
thing shows  that  Malta  was  settled  at  an  exceedingly  remote  age  ;  but  how 
the  people  found  the  place,  or  left  it  for  the  continents  of  Europe  or  Africa, 
without  the  compass,  is  an  unsolved  problem.  Owing  to  the  dreadful 
activity  of  the  cholera,  Malta  has  been  forsaken  for  months  ;  and  conse- 
quently when  the  French  steamer  Eurotus,  from  Marseilles,  on  which  we 
took  passage  from  Naples,  was  courageous  enough  to  go  directly  into  port, 
the  iniiabiiants  appeared  delighted.  Never  did  such  a  rabble  beset  a  ship 
as  encircled  us — speakitig  all  the  known  languages  of  this  section  of  the 
world.  It  was  an  effort  to  get  on  shore  through  the  army  of  couriers,  hotel 
commissioners  and  boatmen,  who  offered  their  services.  Malta  is  now 
free  from  disease,  but  voyagers  are  afraid  to  land,  and  consequently  it  vvill 
be  some  time  before  its  accustomed  activity  and  commercial  thrift  will  be 
re-established.  There  are  two  hospitals — the  naval  and  military — in  their 
internal  administration  and  arrangements  similar  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries devoted  to  the  same  special  service.  Of  course  they  are  under  the 
charge  of  English  service  surgeons,  and  consequently  require  no  comment. 
A  tnedical  school  is  in  full  operation,  having  annually  about  40  students. 
Italians  appear  to  have  the  principal  control  of  everything  within  the  city 
walls.  They  are  extremely  bigoted;  and  from  what  could  be  gathered  in 
relation  to  the  hostility  of  the  Catholic  population  to  the  English  rule,  they 
would  no  doubt  rejoice  at  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition.  When  the 
host  passed  through  the  streets,  the  entire  population,  apparently,  were  awe- 
struck. Nothing  would  be  more  difficult,  at  the  present  moment,  than  a 
description  of  the  churches,  the  palaces  of  the  knights,  and  the  reminis- 
cences of  this  out-of-the  way,  yet  in-the-way  drop  of  earth,  surrounded  by 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Fruits  abound — rich  and  cheap  beyond 
all  past  experience  in  other  countries.  Sunday  is  observed  very  much  as 
in  all  other  papal  regions — the  shops,  markets,  &c.,  being  open,  and  ped- 
lars and  hawkers  of  all  sorts  and  orders  filling  the  streets.    About  noon, 
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a  little  more  reserve  is  manifested  than  at  Rome,  or  in  Italy  generally — 
the  English  respect  for  the  Sabbath  being  triumphant  from  that  hour  till 
dark. 

Alexandria. — By  accident,  the  m.achinery  of  the  French  steamer  Lous- 
quor,  bound  to  Egypt,  got  out  of  order,  and  going  into  Malta  for  repairs, 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  communicate  with  the  town — which  she  other- 
wise would  not  have  done,  fearing,  as  a  consequence,  a  quarantine  at 
Alexandria  and  Beyroot.  We  had  made  up  our  minds  to  be  detained  at 
Malta  some  weeks,  unless  a  sailing  vessel  was  taken — since  neither  the 
English,  French  nor  Austrian  line  would  touch,  with  the  contingency  of  a 
quarantine  hanging  over  them.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Lous- 
quor,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  on  board  of  her — the  opinion  being 
entertained  that  at  Alexandria  no  detention  would  be  enforced,  since  the 
cholera  had  subsided  at  Malta,  and  vv^as  known  to  linger  in  the  place  to 
which  we  were  bound.  With  a  large  number  of  passengers,  of  all  nations, 
tongues  and  ages,  w^e  sailed  on  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  27,  and  on  Thursday 
evening,  Oct,  31,  first  saw  the  African  light — but  such  is  the  intricacy  of 
the  channel,  the  Lousquor  kept  off  until  Friday,  Nov.  1,  when  w^e  majesti- 
cally entered  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  No  pilot  came  on  board,  which 
presaged  some  very  disagreeable  act  of  the  sanatory  council.  Pretty  soon 
a  boat  came  alongside,  filled  wath  Arab  oarsmen  in  turbans,  bare  legs, 
stockingless  feet,  and  wrought  jackets,  or  no  jackets,  at  the  stern  of  which 
was  an  old  Italian  physician,  whose  upper  lip  was  eked  out  with  a  dirty 
grey  moustache,  like  the  eves  of  a  Swiss  cottage.  With  a  pair  of  tongs 
he  received  the  clean  bill  of  health  brought  from  Malta,  certifying  to  the 
entire  disappearance  of  epidemic  cholera,  together  with  the  good  health  of 
the  island  and  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Lousquor.  It  was  care- 
fully placed  in  a  tin  canister,  and  aw^ay  he  went  to  report  to  his  superiors, 
who,  in  the  sequel,  proved  themselves  to  be  greater  asses  than  their  medical 
messenger.  In  the  meanwhile  a  multitude  of  boats  surrounded  us  from 
the  towm — so  strange  in  their  appearance,  appurtenances,  and  the  people 
in  them  were  such  deviations  from  all  the  specimens  of  humanity  we  have 
seen  in  other  countries,  that  the  novelty  was  a  kind  of  compensation  for 
not  being  permitted  to  go  immediately  on  shore.  The  distance  from  Malta 
to  Alexandria  is  960  miles,  by  the  best  charts  in  our  possession.  A  more 
beautiful  sight  cannot  be  contemplated,  in  coming  in  suddenly  from  the 
turbulence  of  the  sea,  than  this  harbor.  At  the  moment  of  writing  this 
line,  which  is  done  in  the  office  of  the  commissary  of  the  ship,  the  palace 
of  the  late  Pacha  of  Egypt,  of  terrible  memory,  is  not  more  than  sixty  rods 
from  the  vessel — a  very  large,  three-story  house,  with  many  windows, 
green  blinds  and  out-houses.  It  is  on  a  level  wnth  the  water,  so  that  b(iats 
can  enter  the  garden  through  its  huge  gates.  On  the  elevated  ground,  over- 
looking the  palace,  the  harbor,  town  and  sea,  is  another  large  edifice,  minus 
chimneys  or  windows — the  harem,  where  several  hundreds  of  ladies,  doomed 
to  see  no  other  man  than  his  highness,  passed  away  their  days  in  frivolous 
amusements  and  in  quarrelling  with  each  other.  On  the  death  of  their  hus- 
band— for  there  was  only  one  for  them  all — they  were  mostly  removed  to 
Cairo,  and  now  one  building  is  empty,  though  gorgeously  fitted  up  with 
chandeliers,  gilded  cornices  and  fat  cushions — the  only  beds,  which  are 
seats  by  day  and  couches  at  night.  There  are  also  in  sight,  Pompey's 
pillar;  wind-mills  without  number;  thousands  of  mud  cottages,  having  a 
door-way,  occupied  by  the  soldiers,  their  wives  never  exceeding,  it  is  said, 
the  lawful  number  of  four;  and  three  magnificent  ships  of  w^ar,  equal  in 
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all  their  appointments  to  any  we  have  seen  in  Eng:land  or  America.  A 
long  line  of  fores  detends  Alexandria — on  which  is  floating  a  red  banner, 
with  the  crescent  in  the  centre.  Vast  numbers  of  these  flags  are  every 
where  flving  on  the  shipping,  which  has  a  fine  eflect,  and  moreover  shows 
that  this  power  is  far  more  respectable  in  naval  defences  than  is  generally 
represented.  We  have  been  watching  the  Arab  sailors  strike  the  topmasts 
this  morning,  in  their  big  basf-breeches,  red  caps  and  white  shirts — and  a 
picturesque  scene  it  v.as.  Two  ragged,  bare-footed  Arabs  were  put  on 
board,  bearing  long  sticks  with  the  bark  on,  to  guard  us.  Boats  were 
constantly  going  and  coming  (for  we  were  anchored  right  in  the  m.idst  of 
all  the  shipping),  bringing  and  carrying  letters,  food  and  messacres.  A 
greater  farce  than  this  quarantine  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  We  were 
from  a  healthy  place  and  all  in  health,  while  the  city  at  which  the  vessel 
arrived  is  sunering  from  the  cholera  !  Yet  these  Italian  physicians  have 
managed  to  introduce  here  the  same  wretched  system  of  health  police 
which  disgraces  their  own  country,  almost  to  the  destruciion  of  commerce 
and  social  intercourse  with  other  nations. 

In  previous  letters,  the  facility  with  which  languages  are  spoken  has 
been  adverted  to — but  ii  is  a  subject  of  'such  peculiar  interest,  that  it  is 
again  introduced.  On  board  the  Lousquor,  the  English,  Italian,  French, 
German,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  perhaps  several  others,  are  spoken  by  the 
same  persons,  and  with  such  perfect  facilit}-  as  to  excite  surprise  in  us, 
although  it  creates  no  wonder  in  those  who  are  accustomed  to  this  accom- 
plishment. A  young  lady  is  on  board,  aged  16,  who  has  such  familiarity 
with  languages,  that  in  some  countries  she  would  be  created  doctor 
of  laws,  and  made  professor  in  a  college.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Latin 
is  spoken  very  generally  by  professional  men,  and  v.'ith  apparent  ease.  If 
an  anxious  father  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  sending  his  son  six  or 
seven  long  years  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  which  are  never  thoroughly 
acquired  at  best,  would  send  him  at  ten  years  of  age  to  the  care  of  the 
American  Consul  at  Malta,  Alexandria,  Beyroot,  Constantinople,  or  some 
less  distinguished  cities  ia  their  neighborhood,  in  three  years  he  would 
speak  fluently  six  or  seven  languages,  including  Latin,  and  at  half  the 
expense  which  would  be  incurred  at  home. 

Alongside  the  vessel  is  the  dragoman  of  Mr.  Stephens — the  well-known 
traveller,  author  of  the  '-Incidents  of  Travel'" — expressing  a  strong  desire 
to  accompany  us  up  the  Nile,  as  he  did  Dr.  Stephens.  Hassen,  a  native  of 
Philce.  far  up  the  river,  who  was  Sir  Gardner  Wilkison's  dragoman  through 
the  whole  of  that  learned  gentleman's  explorations  in  EfTypt.  while  collect- 
ing materials  for  his  adm.irable  work,  has  also  sent  up  his  claim.  This  is 
the  Mahometan  Sabbath — and  the  word  is,  the  Italian  Board  of  Health 
will  do  no  official  business  ^Friday),  although  Catholics.  They  are  a 
subtle,  supple  set  of  adventurers,  who  would  serve  the  devil  just  as  readily 
as  Abbas  Pacha,  with  the  same  salary.  W"e  addressed  a  note  of  remon- 
strance to  the  American  Consul,  stating  the  absurdity  of  this  quarantine. 

Saturday,  Nor.  2d. — This  is  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  consequently  all 
the  Jews  refrain,  from  business.  At  noon,  unexpectedly,  free  pratique  was 
granted,  and  the  rush  to  the  gangway  was  tremendous.  All  the  christian 
consuls  had  met  the  Senate  of  Health,  as  it  is  term.ed,  and  protested  so 
strongly  against  their  doings  (as  many  of  the  passengers  bound,  to  India 
would  lose  their  passage),  that  they  relaxed.  In  extenuation  of  their  order 
for  quarantine.  Abbas  Pacha's  command,  sent  down  from  Cairo,  was  ap- 
pealed to,  ordering  it  on  all  vessels  coming  from  places  where  the  cholera 
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existed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Consul  contended,  that  a  clean 
bill  of  health  from  Malta,  saying  the  disease  had  disappeared,  v/as  not  to 
be  disregarded — and  the  flexible  officials,  fearing  that  they  might  individu- 
ally get  into  trouble,  gave  up,  and  we  came  on  shore  in  the  midst  of  a 
fleet  of  small  boats,  manned  by  Arabs,  in  one  uninterrupted  series  of  quar- 
rels among  themselves.  Next,  we  encountered  an  army  of  donkey-drivers, 
offering  their  services.  Never  was  such  a  scene  witnessed  by  any  of  us 
before.  With  all  our  bones  whole,  we  finally  arrived  at  a  hotel,  in  a  large 
handsome  square,  called  the  consular,  from  the  number  of  consuls  residing 
in  it.  Flag-staffs  are  raised  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  whereon  the  flags 
of  the  nations  represented  are  flying.  They  were  all  at  half-mast  as  we 
entered,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Belgium,  the  intelligence 
of  which  was  brought  by  our  vessel.  All  the  flags  in  Egypt  were  kept  at 
half-mast  three  successive  days  when  the  death  of  President  Taylor  was 
announced.  This  was  a  ver\^  marked  exhibition  of  respect  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  most  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  a  humble  citizen  of  that  glorious  Republic — the  first  traveller  from 
thence  since  the  circumstance  occurred,  according  to  our  best  information. 
Cholera  has  been  so  terrifically  fatal  here  of  late,  that  few  voyagers  have 
ventured  into  this  region  the  present  year. 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — This  society  held  its  first  meeting  in 
their  new  rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  on  Thursday  evening  last.  The  room 
for  meeting  is  most  comfortably  fitted  up,  and  there  is  one  adjoining  which 
is  to  serve  for  the  Physicians'  Exchange,  where  the  various  medical  peri- 
odicals will  be  found,  and  which  will  be  open  daily.  Much  praise  is  due 
the  committee  for  the  zeal  displayed  in  procuring  these  rooms,  and  the 
very  excellent  manner  in  which  they  have  been  prepared  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  society.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of  the  members.  A 
very  interestintr  paper  on  eczema  mercurialis  was  presented  and  read  by 
Dr.  Durkee.  Pathological  specimens  were  presented  bv  Drs.  H.  J.  Bige- 
low  and  J.  Mason  Warren  ;  one  of  a  white  swelling  of  the  knee  joint, 
the  other  a  vertebra  with  a  musket  ball  imbedded  in  its  substance — both 
gentlemen  giving  the  history  of  their  respective  cases.  Oral  communica- 
tions were  made  by  several  of  the  members  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  were 
the  substantial  comforts  of  the  inner  man,  furnished  by  Dr.  M.  S.  Perry. 
At  a  late  hour  the  meeting  was  adjourned,  all  the  members  seeming  much 
pleased  with  the  new  arrangement.  We  would  mention  that  the  use  of 
the  rooms  were  granted  to  Dr.  G.  S.  Jones  for  preliminary  meetings  of  the 
apothecaries  to  organize  themselves,  preparatory  to  their  application  to 
the  Legislature  for  a  charter  as  a  college  of  pharmacy.  Most  of  the 
members  gave  their  hearty  consent  to  such  a  measure,  and  were  not  dis- 
posed to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  so  important  an  organization. 
Dr.  Bowditch's  gentlemanly  and  enthusiastic  efforts  on  the  occasion  will 
especially  long  be  remembered  by  the  applicant  for  the  rooms  as  above 
specified. 


Poisonous  Effects  from  using  new  Earthen  Ware. — A  somewhat  singu- 
lar, though  not  unaccountable  occurrence  took  place  in  the  family  of  a 
gentlemart  in  one  of  our  neighboring  towns,  a  short  time  since.  It  ap- 
pears there  was  a  large  number  of  the  gentleman's  family  and  connec- 
tions present  to  partake  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  numbering  in  all  23 
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persons.  The  usual  variety  served  on  such  occasions  covered  the  ban- 
quet board,  and  the  party  partook  of  it  with  the  proper  relish.  Twenty 
of  this  party  remained  over  night,  and  took  breakfast  with  their  host  the 
ensuing  morning.  A  large  chicken  pie,  which  had  not  been  touched  the 
day  before,  was  served  out  to  them  at  this  time.  In  a  few  hours  after, 
seventeen  of  them  were  violently  attacked  with  severe  griping  pains  in  the 
bowels,  accompanied  with  profuse  diarrhoea.  It  appeared,  from  investi- 
gation, that  o/ily  those  loko  ate  of  the  pie  were  the  ones  w^ho  suffered. 
The  lady  of  the  house  having  made  it  herself,  and  partaken  freely  of  it, 
suffering  alike  with  the  rest,  of  course  removed  all  suspicion  of  inten- 
tional poisoning.  The  query  now  is,  what  was  there  in  this  pie,  or  about 
it,  that  should  produce  these  effects  ?  The  pie  was  baked  in  a  yellow 
earthen  glazed  dish,  that  never  had  been  used  before;  and  the  conclusion 
necessarily  is,  that  its  contents  became  impregnated  with  portions  of  the 
enamel  with  which  it  was  lined,  and  hence  the  consequences.  Now  the 
enamel  used  by  potters  varies  in  composition,  according  to  the  purposes 
for  which  the  ware  is  intended.  They  all,  we  believe,  contain  more  or 
less  lead,  cobalt,  &c.  Often  the  biscuit,  as  it  is  called,  is  made  of  clay 
which  contains  poisonous  matter  in  various  proportions,  and  if,  after  the 
baking,  the  vessels  are  imperfectly  glazed  or  protected,  bad  consequences 
may  arise  from  using  them.  All  such  ware,  to  be  used  in  cooking,  when 
new  should  first  be  proved,  and  this  is  best  done  by  having  it  greased  over 
with  lard  or  tallow,  and  then  subjected  to  the  heat  of  an  oven.  This 
will  generally  be  found  a  sure  protection.  This  one  instance  should  serve 
as  a  warning  to  families,  and  is  not  without  interest  to  the  physician. 
Had  the  occurrence  taken  place  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  the  sick- 
ness might  have  been  taken  for  it,  and  with  very  good  reasons,  its  symp- 
toms and  character  simulating  that  disease.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that 
the  parties  entirely  recovered,  the  majority  of  them  only  suffering  five  or 
six  hours. 


Better  late  than  never. — We  learn  from  the  Boston  Medical  Journal, 
that  the  profession  of  that  city  have  at  last  awoke  to  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  college  of  Pharmacy  in  Boston,  and  the  preliminary  movements  to 
this  end  are  in  progress.  Recent  fatal  mistakas  by  apothecaries  would 
seem  to  have  given  the  impulse  to  some  action  in  this  direction.  But 
unless  the  college  can  be  invested  by  law  with  a  control  over  the  question, 
who  shall  and  who  shall  not  vend  medicines  in  that  city  and  state,  igno- 
rant apothecaries  will  still  blunder  on — for  the  people  love  to  have  it  so,  it 
is  so  democratic  and  anti-monopoly  like,  in  this  free  country ! — iV.  Y. 
Med.  Gazette. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Dr.  Pallenh  Introductory  Address. — The  inlroiiuctory  address  delivered,  before 
the  class,  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Zi.  Louis  University,  by  Prof.  M.  M. 
Pallen,  M.D.,  has  been  received.  It  is  a  very  spirited  address,  and  evinces  a 
mind  that  has  been  highly  cultivated,  and  especially  devoted  to  scientific  research. 
We  like  the  style  of  reasoning  adopted  by  Dr.  Pallen,  and  no  doubt  it  must  have 
convinced  the  audience  that  '■'■theories''''  are  sometimes  as  good  as  obseivation 
and  experience. 

D'lscase  of  the  Kidney. — A  pamphlet  lias  been  received  containing  the  report  of 
a  case  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  East  Tennessee,"  in  which  the  diag- 
nosis was  "disease  of  the  kidney,"  by  Frank  A.  Ramsey,  M.D.,  Corresponding 
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Secretary,  &c.  of  the  Society,  It  is  a  well-written  paper,  and  furnishes  evidence 
of  careful  study  and  observation.  The  case  in  question  would  evidenlly  have 
been  dia^iiiosed  disease  of  ll)e  urinary  apparatus,  by  any  medical  man  ;  but  if 
it  should  have  proved  to  have  been  an  anomalous  disease,  an  autopsy  would  have 
revealed  it,  the  absence  of  which  is  certainly  to  be  regretted. 

Dr.  Amian^s  Introductory. — The  introduclory  addre?s  of  Dr.  Sam'l  Annan,  Prof, 
of  Patliolojjy,  &c.  in  the  medical  department  of  the  U>iiveisity  of  Transylvania, 
has  come  to  hand.  The  address  is  characterized  by  its  liberal  sentiment  towards 
those  medical  students  who  have  not  had  the  advantaaes  of  a  classical  or  prelimi- 
nary colleL'iate  education.  The  professor  says,  with  much  truth,  that  "  Latin  will 
not  cure  a  fever  ^''^  or  "  Greek  assist  the  surgeon.'^  John  Hunter  was  a  iiooil  phy- 
sioloiii-^l,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  skill  in  sur^Liery  unquesiioned  :  yet  they  were 
ig'norant  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lang  uages.  Dr.  Annan  would  not  have  us  believe 
that  the  languages  are  unnecessary  to  the  learned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  a 
knowledge  of  them  would  facilitate  our  progress  in  the  science  ;  yet  there  can  be 
good  physicians  and  suri^eons  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  them.  There  are  many 
excellent  points  in  the  address,  referring  to  other  matters  :  but  we  are  compelled 
to  pass  them  by,  for  the  want  of  room. 

Vermont  Asylum  fur  the  Insane. — The  fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  directors 
and  superintendent  of  the  Vermont  Insane  Asylum  has  been  received.  The  in- 
stitution is  in  a  prosperous  comlition,  p'oving  itself  the  almoner  of  good  to  those 
bereft  of  reason.  Since  its  opCiiing,  fourteen  years  ano,  1609  patients  have  been 
received,  745  of  whom  have  fully  recovered.  The  low  price  for  a  bed  in  this 
in.stitulion  must  necessarily  attract  the  attention  of  those  having  insane  friends 
who  wish  to  avail  t  emselves  of  a  hospital,  and  are  obliged  to  economize  in  their 
expense.  Such  institutions  are  of  the  greatest  benelit  to  our  country,  and  should 
receive  the  especial  attention  of  those  wealthy  individuals  who  are  disposed  to 
promote  the  cause  of  true  philanthropy.  The  tnunilicent  sum  lately  yiven  to  the 
M"Lean  Asylum,  in  Somerville,  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Apjileton,  of  this  city,  will  add 
renown  to  his  name,  and  the  recipients  of  his  benefaction  will  doubdess  have 
reason  to  perpetuate  it. 

Sydenham  Society,  London. — The  report  of  the  eighth  general  meeting  of  this 
society  has  been  sent  us.  The  objects  of  the  society,  it  appears,  aie  for  "  meeting 
certain  acknowledged  deficiencies  in  existing  means  for  difTusing  medical  litera- 
ture, which  are  not  likely  to  be  supplied  by  the  efforts  of  individuals."  This  is 
certainly  praiseworthy  ;  but  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  see  any  nood  leason  for 
diffusing  some  of  the  literature  which  the  learned  society  has  published  since  its 
organization.  For  instance,  we  will  mention  some  of  the  works  of  the  great  man 
for  whom  the  societv  is  named.  \Vorks  upon  dieories,  which  the  present  gene- 
ration knoiv  to  be  false,  need  not  reappear,  except  to  show  by  contrast  the  rapid 
strides  that  are  made  in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences.  It  may  be  true 
we  are  quite  as  far  off  in  our  palholoiiy  of  fever  as  they  were  m  the  days  of  Sy- 
denham ;  but  the  rationale  of  its  treatment  we  believe  to  be  decidedly  better 
understootl,  more  at  least  in  accordance  with  the  vis  viedicatrix  naturce.  We  have 
much  respect  for  the  writin<2s  of  Hippocrates,  and  cannot  very  well  object  to  their 
republication,  believing  many  of  his  aphorisms  consonant  with  good  sense  and 
understanding.  One  guinea  a  year  will  make  any  onp  a  member,  and  if  he  does 
not  like  the  publications,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  so. 

Marrieo, — At  Groton,  Ms.,  Dr  Georg-e  Bmwnv  of  Barre,  to  Miss  Katie  Wood,  of  G. — In 
Dover,  N.  H.,  T.  J.  W.  Pray,  M.D.,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Wheeler,  of  D. 

Died, — In  New  Haven,  Dr.  .loseph  Darling,  aged  91,  the  oldest  graduate  of  Yale  College. 

Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  eiidins  Saturday  noon,  Dec.  7lh,  65. — Males,  36 — feniale>,  29. 

Disease  of  the  bowels,  I — inflammalion  of  the  bowels,  1 — disease  of  the  brain,  1 — i)iflammation  of 
the  brain,  1 — consumption,  18 — canker,  1 — croup,  3 — dropsy  of  the  brain.  4 — debility,  1 — erysipe- 
las, 1 — typhus  fever,  1 — typhoid  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  3 — lung  fever,  3 — gastritis,  1 — hooping' 
cough,  2 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — infantile  diseases,  2 — influenza,  I  — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  2 
— disease  of  tlie  liver,  2 — measles,  1 — old  age,  1 — palsy,  2 — puerperal,  1 — smallpox,  1 — suicide,  1 
— teething,  4 — tumor,  1 — iniknown,  2. 

Under  5  years,  30 — between  5  and  20  years,  5 — between  20  and  tO  years,  18 — between  40 
and  60  years,  8 — over  60  years,  4.    Americans,  40  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  25. 
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Physicians'  Fees  in  California — The  San  Francisco  Herald  publishes 
the  lee  bill"  of  the  medical  society  of  that  city,  from  which  we  gather 
the  following  items: — For  a  single  visit  or  advice  in  a  case  in  which  no 
farther  visits  are  required,  S32.  This  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  physician  is  considered  the  regular  medical  attendant 
of  the  individual  or  family.  For  each  visit  in  a  case  in  which  the  phy- 
sician is  in  regular  attendance,  or  for  advice  at  his  office,  S16.  Every 
necessary  visit  in  the  same  day  to  be  charged,  whatever  their  number,  at 
the  same  rate.  When  detained,  for  each  hour  832.  For  a  visit  at  the 
time  appointed  by  the  patient  or  his  friends,  during  the  day-time,  $32. 
For  a  w^ritten  opinion  or  advice  to  a  patient,  $50  to  $100.  For  a  visit 
at  night,  S30  to  $50.  For  a  visit  as  consulting  physician,  during  the 
day-time,  $32.  The  same  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  attending  physician. 
For  a  visit  as  consulting  physician  during  the  night,  $100.  For  visit- 
ing distant  patients,  $10  to  be  charged  for  every  mile  from  the  city.  For 
an  opinion  ijivolving  a  question  of  law,  S150.  For  a  post-mortem  exa- 
mination in  case  of  legal  investiijation,  $200.  For  a  certificate  of  the 
state  of  health  of  an  individual,  $50.'  For  vaccination,  $32.  For  reducing 
recent  luxations,  $32  to  $100.  For  reducing  old  luxations,  $160  to  $200. 
For  removal  of  stone  from  the  bladder,  $500  to  $1000. 


Buiming  of  the  Insane  Hospital  in  Augusta,  Me.,  and  several  of  its 
Inmates. — The  Insane  Hospital  at  Augusta  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Dec. 
4lh,  and  it  is  supposed  that  12  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  have  perished 
in  the  flames.  The  fire,  it  is  thought,  took  from  a  defective  chimney. 
Some  of  the  inmates  gave  the  alarm  as  soon  as  the  fire  was  discovered  ;  but 
the  keepers  supposing  their  cries  of  fire  were  nothing  but  their  accustom- 
ed ravings,  gave  no  heed  to  them  until  they  discovered  the  building  was 
filling  with  smoke.  The  female  galleries  were  cleared  without  loss  of 
life.  The  Hospital  contained  12-5  inmates,  half  of  whom,  males,  were  in 
the  galleries  where  the  fire  originated. 

The  hospital  is  situated  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Augusta,  with  no 
dwelling  in  its  vicinity;  and  it  was  long  before  the  fire  became  generally 
known. 


Another  Careless  Mistake  of  an  Apothecary's  Clerk. — An  inmate  of 
Mr.  Means's  family,  in  Groton,  carne  very  near  losing  his  life  from  the 
effects  of  an  over  dose  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  which  was  given,  by  mis- 
take, for  cream  of  tartar.  Such  instances  are  getting  too  common,  and  it 
is  quite  time  that  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  their  frequency. 
The  proposed  apothecary's  association  and  college  in  this  city,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  rid  us  of  these  reckless  and  ignorant  persons,  who  make  pre- 
tensions to  be  apothecaries  unthout  the  proper  qualifications. 

Filling  Teeth  after  the  Lining  Membrane  has  become  Exposed. — Dr.  W. 
W.  Codman,  of  Boston,  informed  us,  while  on  a  visit  to  that  city  last 
summer,  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  several  years,  of  filling  teeth, 
under  certain  circumstances,  after  the  lining  membrane  had  become  ex- 
posed, and  with  very  great  success.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  of  the 
opinion,  from  a  number  of  experiments  which  he  had  made,  that  the  pulp 
of  the  tooth,  when  the  operation  is  successful,  sooner  or  later  ossified.  He 
presented  us  with  several  teeth  in  which  this  had  actually  occurred. — Am. 
Jour,  of  Dental  Science. 
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THARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS  OF  MANGANESE. 

BY  M.  HANNON. 

Oxide  of  Manganese. — This  is  a  very  ^ood  preparation,  especially 
when  obtained  by  the  hiuuid  method  ;  it  should,  llierefore,  be  made  ordy 
when  it  is  wanted  for  use.  The  best  mode  of  prescribing^  it  is  to  add 
an  ounce  of  simple  syrup  to  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  the  hydrated 
oxide,  with  some  oily  emulsion,  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  air. 

Carbonate  of  Mano^anese  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  seventeen 
ounces  of  pure  crystallized  sulphate  of  manganese,  and  nineteen  ounces 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  Double  decom- 
position takes  place ;  one  ounce  of  syrup  is  added  to  every  seventeen 
ounces  of  the  liquid,  and  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  then  decanted  off ;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  sugared  water,  and  allowed  to  drain  on  a  cloth 
saturated  with  simple  syrup;  it  is  then  expressed,  mixed  with  ten  ounces 
of  honey,  and  rapidly  evaporated  (the  access  of  air  being  prevented)  to 
a  pioper  consistence  for  making  pills.  The  sugar  and  honey  oppose 
the  transformation  of  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  (carbon- 
ate manganeux )  into  carbonate  of  the  peroxide  (carbonate  mangariiqne 
which  is  but  little  soluble  in  the  acids  of  the  stomach.  The  dose  is  from 
four  to  ten  pills,  each  four  grains,  every  day  in  chlorotic  cases,  where 
iron  has  not  succeeded.  The  by  peroxidation  of  the  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese may  be  prevented  by  adding  freshly-prepared  vegetable  charcoal 
to  the  pills  ;  it  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  disengaged  by  a  par- 
tial decomposition,  and  enables  the  pharmaceutist  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  mucilage,  which  only  increases  the  liardness  of  the  mass. 

Neutral  Malate  of  Manganese. — This  is  prociu'ed  by  treating  car- 
bonate of  manganese  with  malic  acid.  It  is  an  eligible  preparation,  as 
the  base  of  the  salt  is  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  and  the  acid  is  easily  di- 
gested.   The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  grains,  in  pills. 

The  preparations  of  manganese  have  this  inmiense  advantage  over 
those  of  iron,  that  they  can  be  combined  with  vegetable  tonics  and  as- 
tringents, namely,  taimin,  and  the  substances  which  contain  it,  as  gall- 
nuts,  rhatany,  catechu,  dragon's  blood,  kino,  monesia,  canella  and  cin- 
chona. These  can  all  be  combined  with  malate  of  manganese.  Syrup 
of  malate  of  mans^anesc  consists  of — simple  syrup,  §  xvj.  ;  malate  of 
20 
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manganese,  §j.  ;  essence  of  lemon,  5  ij.  :  an  ounce  of  syrup  contains 
29  grains  of  malate  of  manganese.  Pills  of  malate  of  manganese. — 
Malate  of  manganese,  gr.  xv.  ;  powder  of  cinchona,  gr.  xv.  ;  honey,  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  twenty  pills.  Lozenges  of  malate  of  man- 
ganese.— Malate  of  manganese,  §j.  ;  sugar,  S  xj.  ;  mucilage  of  traga- 
canth,  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  be.  formed  into  lozenges,  each  12  grains 
in  weight ;  each  of  which  contains  a  grain  of  the  salt. 

Tartrate  of  Manganese  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  malate, 
tarlaiic  acid  being  used.  It  may  be  substituted  for  the  malate  in  all  the 
above-mentioned  formula? ;  and  is  used  to  prepare  the  following  highly 
tonic  syrup.  Syrup  of  tolu,  §  xvij.  ;  extract  of  rhatany,  5  iiss.  ;  tar- 
trate of  manganese,  3  iiss.    Dose,  from  four  to  five  spoonfuls  daily. 

Phosphate  of  Manganese  is  best  prepared  by  dropping  a  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  after  filtration,  dried,  and  preserved  in  well-stopped 
bottles. 

This  preparation  may  be  employed,  like  the  phosphate  of  iron,  in 
cancerous  affections.  Pills  of  phosphate  of  manganese. — Phosphate 
of  manganese,  5jss.  ;  powder  of  cinchona,  3  ss.  ;  syrup  of  catechu,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  To  be  divided  into  four-grain  pills.  Syrup  of  phos- 
phate of  manganese. — Phosphate  of  manganese,  3  ss. ;  syrup  of  tolu, 
§  iij.  5  iij. ;  syrup  of  cinchona,  §  v. ;  essence  of  lemon,  3  iss.  ;  pow- 
der of  tragacanth,  gr.  x.  This  preparation  must  be  made  quickly,  and 
preserved  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  Lozenges  of  phosphate  of  man- 
ganese.— Phosphate  of  manganese,  |j. ;  sugar,  §  xij.  Mix  and  divide 
in  twelve-grain  lozenges,  each  containing  one  grain  of  the  phosphate. 

Iodide  of  Manganese  is  prepared  by  digesting  recently-precipitated 
carbonate  of  manganese  with  fresh  hydriodic  acid  ;  then  filtering  and 
evaporating,  the  access  of  air  being  prevented.  It  may  more  conve- 
niently be  prepared  extemporaneously,  by  mixing  together  an  ounce  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  same  quantity  of  sulphate  of  manganese, 
perfectly  dried,  and  in  the  state  of  powder.  It  is  then  made  into  a 
pill-mass  with  honey,  and  divided  into  pills,  each  containing  four  grains 
of  the  iodide  ;  which  should  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  The 
dose  is  at  first  one  pill  daily,  gradually  increased  every  three  days  to  six 
pills  ;  the  medicine  is  then  omitted  for  eight  days,  after  which  is  resumed 
again.  Syrup  of  iodide  of  manganese  is  prepared  by  adding  concen- 
trated hydriodic  acid  to  a  drachm  of  perfectly  pure  hydrated  carbonate 
of  manganese,  until  it  be  entirely  dissolved;  then  mixing  with  the  solu- 
tion 17  ounces  of  a  syrup  of  guaiacum  and  sarsaparilla.  Dose,  from  two 
to  six  spoonfuls  dally. 

in  cases  where  iron  has  not  succeeded,  it  is  desirable  not  to  make  a 
sudden  transition  to  manganese,  but  to  combine  the  two  remedies  as  in 
the  following  formula.  Pure  crystallized  sulphate  of  iron,  §  xiij. ;  pure 
sulphate  of  manganese,  |  iiiss. ;  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  §  xviiss.  ;  honey, 
I  X. ;  syrup,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  a  mass  to  be  divided 
into  four-grain  pills.  Dose,  from  two  to  ten  pills  daily.  The  insoluble 
preparations  of  manganese  should  be  first  used,  as  the  carbonate,  phos- 
phate and  oxide  ;  then  the  more  soluble  preparations,  the  tartrate, 
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malate,  he,  may  be  employed.    The  use  of  this  medicine  should  not 
be  persevered  in  so  long  as  that  of  iron,  as  its  preparations  are  n;ore 
rapidly  assimilated.    Manganese  is  not,  like  iron,  found  in  the  excn* 
ments  of  persons  who  take  it — at  least  it  is  in  very  small  quantity. 

In  the  depraved  state  of  the  blood  which  succeeds  intermittent  fr 
vers,  manganese  is  useful  ;  it  is  the  most  certain  remedy  for  pievent;i'g 
a  return  of  the  attacks.    Leucophlegmasia  and  engorged  spleen,  of  lon^^ 
duration,  are  rapidly  reduced  by  the  use  of  iodide  of  manganese  wi.h 
syrup  of  cinchona.     The  preparations  of  manganese  should   also  be 
used  in  urethro-vaginal  catarrh  in  chlorotic  patients,  and  in  chronic  ble  • 
norrhoea,  especially  in  individuals  weakened  and  rendered  anremic  by  ex 
cess.    The  salts  of  manganese  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  power 
fully  astringent,  and  may  be  used  as  external  applications  in  all  casrs 
where  other  astringents  are  not  indicated.    In  this  respect  they  possess 
no  other  peculiarity. — London  Journal  of  Medicine. 


CASE  OF  FIBROUS  POLYPUS. 

BY  JAMES  SYME,  ESQ,.,  PROF.  OF    CLIN.  SURGERY  IN    THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDiNBURGH 

J^ORD     applied  to  me  on  the  29th  of  June  last,  uncier  liie 

following  circumstances: — About  three  years  ago,  while  einployed  iii 
the  public  service  abroad,  he  had  fallen  from  horseback,  and  sustaint  a 
an  injury  of  the  nose,  followed  at  different  times  by  profuse  bleeding — 
on  one  occasion  to  the  amount,  it  was  said,  of  several  pints — and  com- 
plete obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages,  with  the  loss  of  smell  and  taste. 
Some  ineffectual  attempts  to  afford  relief  had  been  made  by  a  militaiy 
surgeon,  who  detected  a  polypous  growth  in  the  right  nostril  and  ex- 
Ir.acted  small  portions  of  it.  The  patient,  in  quest  of  more  efficient  as 
sistance,  had  con)e  home  and  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  in  London,  who  made  repeated  attempts  at  extraction,  with- 
out success,  and  then  proposed  a  consultation,  which  led  merely  to  the 
prescription  of  alterative  medicines.  Two  other  very  distinguished  sur- 
geons of  the  metropolis  were  then  taken  into  the  case,  with  the  resiwi 
of  discovering  a  tumor  in  the  throat.  It  was  proposed  to  remove  this 
growth  by  cutting  through  the  soft  palate  ;  and  deliberations  were  held 
as  to  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  such  a  procedure.  But, 
finally,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  the  original  resolution  against  any 
operative  interference  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  patient  then 
came  to  Edinburgh,  bringing  with  him  a  letter  to  me  from  the  gentle- 
man first  consulted,  who  stated  in  it,  that  he  and  the  three  other  sur- 
geons had,  after  careful  examination,  and  repeated  deliberations,  resolved 
that  the  case  did  not  admit  of  any  beneficial  interference. 

The  patient  was  about  34  years  of  age,  tall,  thin  and  well  made, 
without  any  expansion  of  the  nasal  feature,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was 
rather  narrower  than  usual.  Upon  putting  my  finger  into  the  pharynx, 
behind  the  soft  palate,  I  was  surprised  to  recognize  in  the  tumor,  which 
had  excited  so  much  alarm,  merely  the  extension  of  a  polypous  growth 
from  the  nose  backwards,  and  offered  at  once  to  remove  it  without  delay 
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or  ceremony.  But  to  tlils  proposal  it  was  objected  by  the  patient,  and 
two  of  bis  brotliers  who  accompanied  hitn,  that  it  vvoidd  be  requisite  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  their  friends  in  London  before  anything  should 
be  done  in  a  matter  engaging  the  sympathies  of  a  large  flimily  connec- 
tion, and  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  so  many  distinguished  sur- 
geons. Letters,  therefore,  were  despatched  to  the  principal  parties 
concerned,  and  in  the  meantime  I  repeated  my  examination  of  the  case. 

Both  nostrils  were  completely  obstructed,  in  regard  to  inspiration  as 
well  as  expiration.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  or  felt  in  the  left 
one  ;  but  in  the  right  a  small  portion  of  polypus,  similar  to  the  ordinary 
mucous  growth,  could  be  perceived.  Pressure  upon  the  pharyngeal  tu- 
mor excited  profuse  bleeding,  not  so  much  from  the  throat  as  from  the 
nose.  At  all  times  there  was  a  copious  distillation  from  the  nostril  of 
slightly-colored  fluid,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  expelled  by  blowing, 
admitted  of  removal  only  by  a  wringing  sort  of  action,  hardly  less  disa- 
greeable to  witness  than  to  endure.  At  uiglit,  notwithstanding  every 
precaution,  the  bed-clothes  weje  soiled  by  tiiis  never-ceasing  flow  of 
watery  discharge.  When  the  certain,  and  not  remotely,  fatal  termination 
of  his  complaint,  which  had  been  piedicted  to  the  patient  by  his  Lon- 
don attendants,  is  added  to  these  constant  sources  of  distress,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  his  state  was  nowise  conilbrtable,  and  that  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  sanction  which  in  due  season  arrived  for  the  exe- 
cution of  my  proposal. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  having  requested  my  friend  Dr.  Duncan  to  give 
me  his  counsel  and  assistance,  1  introduced  the  small  polypus  forceps, 
always  employed  by  me,  into  the  right  nostril,  and  co-operating  with  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers  of  my  left  hand,  inserted  behind  the  soft  palate, 
speedily  extracted  the  morbid  growth  in  one  mass  through  the  nose. 
The  bleeding,  which  had  been  very  profuse,  immediately  ceased,  and  the 
patient  breathed  with  perfect  freedom  by  both  nostrils.  He  remained 
quite  well  ever  afterwards  ;  and  three  months  having  passed  without  any 
threatening  of  a  relapse,  has  gone  to  resume  his  duties  in  the  colony  to 
which  he  was  attached. 

The  polypus,  when  examined,  was  found  to  consist  principally  of  a 
fibrous  substance,  possessing  a  reddish  color,  and  a  texture  so  very  firm 
as  to  resist  almost  any  degree  of  ext(^nsive  force.  At  the  part  flirthest 
from  its  centre,  where  it  descended  into  the  pharynx,  the  growth  had  a 
bulbous  form,  and  more  friable  consistence.  It  thus,  in  all  respects, 
completely  agreed  "with  the  characters  of  what  M.  Dnpuytren  designated 
the  "  fibrous  polypus  " — namely,  an  extremely  firm  consistpuce  at  the 
central  or  original  part,  a  tendency  to  soft  degeneration  at  the  circum- 
ference, a  great  disposition  to  bleed,  a  strong  adhesion  to  the  surface  of 
bone  upon  which  it  grows,  and  the  absence  of  any  malignant  action 
after  its  complete  evulsion.  Such  cases  are  very  rare,  and  I  consider 
myself  fortunate  in  having  witnessed  one  of  the  two  which  Dupuytren 
has  particulai'ly  related.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  met  witli  some 
remai-kable  examples  of  the  disease,  especially  one  in  wliich  I  {ouud  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  superior  maxillary  bone  in  order  to  obtain  the 
access  requisite  for  applying  forceps  with  effect;  and  another,  where, 
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liavinor  divided  the  nppeM'  lip  to  obtain  sufficient  space,  I  found  that  the 
polypus  grew  from  the  inferior  spongy  bone,  and  readily  detached  it  by 
means  of  the  cutting  pliers.  In  the  latter  case,  the  [)atient,  thouga 
nearly  exhausted  by  hemorrhage  previously  to  the  operation,  enjoyed 
good  health  for  many  years  afterwards,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  still  con- 
tinues to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  the  source  of  Lord  's 

complaint  probably  existed  long  before  the  accident  to  which  it  was  at- 
tributed, since  he  breathes  with  more*  freedom,  and,  on  the  whole,  has 
a  feeling  of  greater  comfort,  than  he  recollects  to  have  enjoyed  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  operation. — Edin.  Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  Science. 


SULPHATE  OF  MANGANESE  IN  JAUNDICE. 

[Gorainunicated  for  the  Boston  Med.  and  Siirg.  .lournal.] 

Some  two  years  since,  I  was  requested  to  prescribe  for  the  case  of  an 
eminent  physician  in  New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  severely  suffering 
from  the  worst  form  of  jaundice.  The  illness  was  ushered  in  by  nau- 
sea and  indigestion,  followed  by  attacks  of  pain  of  the  most  agonizing 
character  in  the  region  of  the  duodenum  and  liver,  occurring  at  inter- 
vals of  a  month  and  followed  by  temporary  yellowness  of  the  skin, 
clay-colored  stools,  &:c.  he.  External  pressure,  with  applications  of 
mustard  and  large  doses  of  opiates,  were  required  for  relief  in  the  pa- 
roxysms of  pain.  Emetics  and  cathartics  were  given  afterwards  for  the 
subsequent  jaundice.  The  attacks  became  more  and  more  frequent, 
occurring  at  length  every  fortnight,  week,  and  even  oftener,  while  the 
remedies  were  becoming  less  and  less  efficacious,  imtil  the  case  at  last 
terminated  in  what  appeared  to  be  hopeless  and  irremediable  jaundice. 
Soda,  rhubarb  and  ipecac,  were  administered.  Also  emetics  and  ca- 
thartics, a  course  of  alkalies,  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  conium,  the  extract 
of  butternut,  and  blue  pill  which  was  given  until  the  system,  at  two 
different  periods,  was  fully  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  No  benefit 
was  derived  from  any  of  these  measures.  The  yellow  tint  of  the  skin 
deepened  to  a  brown  or  mahogany  color,  perspiration  ceased,  a  dry 
husky  state  of  the  surfiice  supervened,  and  the  patient  was  troubled 
with  an  excessive  itching  and  irritation  of  the  skin,  requiring  the  most 
penetrating  brushes,  or  the  application  of  great  heat,  to  obtain  relief  from 
this  annoyance.  The  urine  became  very  dark  and  scanty.  The  bow- 
els were  irregular  in  their  action,  more  often  loose  than  otherwise,  and 
the  discharges  clay-colored.  The  power  of  the  stomach  to  digest  ordi- 
nary nourishment  neaiiy  failed.  All  articles,  except  the  most  simple 
and  easy  of  digestion,  were  rejected,  and  frequently  even  these.  The 
patient  became  excessively  emaciated,  having  formerly  been  in  good 
flesh  and  inclined  to  corpulence.  The  strength  failed,  nature  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  termination  of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  with  his 
life  appeared  to  be  near  at  hand. 

Six  months  had  now  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  attacks, 
and  four  since  the  jaundice  became  constant  and  confirmed.  Feeling 
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anxious  that  relief  should  be  afforded  in  the  case,  I  continued  my  at- 
tention to  it,  until  I  noticed  in  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  INo.  10,  article 
49,  and  No.  11,  article  46,  some  remarks  upon  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phate of  manganese  as  an  evacuant  of  the  bile,  with  cases.  It  was  im- 
mediately tried,  and  our  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  Two 
drachms  were  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  swallowed  upon  an 
empty  stomach.  A  most  intolerable  nausea  immediately  followed,  with 
general  relaxation  of  the  system  ;  the  medicine  operated  as  a  powerful 
emetico-cathartic,  discharging;  large  quantities  of  bile  from  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Immediate  relief  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  liver 
followed,  but  the  patient  seemed  for  some  hours  a  good  deal  prostrated. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  the  systerii  rallied,  and,  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  patient,  "  he  was  it'e//."  The  dose  was  repeated  three  times  on 
alternate  days.  The  appetite  returned,  with  a  good  action  of  the  bowels 
and  refreshing  sleep  The  symptoms  daily  improved,  nature  was  re- 
lieved, and  in  a  few  weeks  the  sufferer  was  restored  to  good  health  and 
emhonpoint.  So  deep,  howevec,  was  the  slain  of  the  skin,  that  two 
months  were  required  for  its  removal. 

During  convalescence,  the  pain,  with  subsequent  jaundice,  returned  in 
a  slight  d'.^gree,  after  a  cold  and  great  fatigue,  but  was  at  once  relieved 
by  drachm  doses  of  the  remedy  as  before.    A  year  and  a  half  has  now 

elapsed  since  the  improvement  in  the  case  of  Dr.  ,  and  ample 

lime  has  been  allowed  for  satisfaction  as  to  the  remedial  action  of  the 
sulphate  of  manganese.  When  every  other  known  medicine  which  had 
enjoyed  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  bad  cases  of  jaundice  had  entirely 

failed,  this  salt  proved  most  signally  successful.    Dr.   is  noiv  in 

good  health,  and  as  actively  engaged  in  an  extensive  practice  as  most 
men  of  his  years.    His  age  is  61. 

I  understand,  since  the  sulphate  of  manganese  was  used  so  success- 
fully in  this  case,  it  has  been  prescribed  by  a  practitioner  (a  friend  of 

Dr.  )  with  the  same  good  effects.    We  trust  a  report  of  the 

case  may  soon  be  given. 

Beyond  any  question,  the  sulphate  of  manganese  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  cholagogues,  doing  its  work  with  the  promptness  and  efficacy  of 
no  other  medicine.  Farther  experience  may  show  the  sulphate  useful  in 
dyspepsia  and  the  chronic  derangements  of  the  liver  therewith  con- 
nected, together  with  dropsy  and  the  various  maladies  resulting  from  a 
plethora  and  embarrassment  of  the  portal  circulation.  How  the  sul- 
phate of  manganese  acts  as  a  cholagogue,  is  a  question  open  for  discussion. 

In  the  case  here  recorded,  no  inflammation  was  present,  no  tender- 
ness. Pressure  afforded  relief  during  the  paroxysms  of  pain  preceding 
the  jaundice.  There  was  no  evidence  of  gall-stones.  As  to  an  ob- 
struction of  the  duct  from  inspissated  bile,  there  may  be  some  grounds 
for  belief.  As  to  a  lesion  of  innervation,  connected  with  a  congestion  or 
tumefaction  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  duct,  the  reasons  are  stronger. 
In  this  case  the  liver  had  shown  disorder  during  two  seasons  of  sickness, 
in  the  two  years  preceding  the  jaundice.  In  both  attacks  the  doctor 
suffered  with  rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  gout,  accompanied  by  a  good 
deal  of  bilious  disorder,  followed  by  swollen  joints.    Subsequent  to  these 
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confinements,  he  was  severely  tried  by  some  circumstances  which  af- 
fected his  digestion,  his  feelings,  and  his  health.  However  this  medicine 
may  have  acted  in  this  case,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  which  were  most  heavily  taxed  by  certain  trying  circum- 
stances about  the  period  when  the  jaundice  made  its  appearance,  were 
most  powerjully  impressed  after  taking  the  manganese,  and  that  during 
this  impression,  such  a  change  was  produced  in  the  innervation  which 
superintends  the  economy  of  the  liver,  that  this  organ  was  restored  to  its 
normal  functions  and  the  patient  to  sound  health. 

But  few  writers  have  made  mention  of  the  sulphate  of  manganese. 
Among  them,  there  seems  to  be  a  disagreement  as  to  the  safety  of  its 
administration.  While  by  some  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  medicine  which 
may  be  used  as  a  common  cathartic,  for  example  as  Epsom  salts,  in  the 
dose  of  an  ounce,  by  others  it  is  considered  a  dangerous  article,  only  to 
be  used  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  or  half  a  drachm — powerfully  affecting 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  inducing  apoplexy  and  palsy.  Farther 
use  of  this  remedy  will  of  course  settle  all  these  difficulties,  and  give 
us  an  exact  acquaintance  with  its  qualities,  nature  and  mode  of  operation. 
In  the  meanwhile,  we  invite  from  the  profession  such  a  trial  of  the  sul- 
phate of  manganese,  in  their  practice,  as  the  merits  of  the  article  deserve 
and  the  wants  of  their  patients  may  demand. 

South  Berwick,  Me.,  Dec,  1850.  T.  H.  Jewett,  M.D. 


DR.  CORNELL'S  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  INHALATOIN. 

lOoncluded  from  page  378.] 

In  consumption  and  diseases  of  the  air-passages,  in  addition  to  the  arti- 
cles already  named,  which  were  used  in  the  form  of  vapor  or  factitious 
atmosphere,  may  be  named,  various  salts,  and  other  substances,  combined 
with  some  light,  innocuous  menstruum,  used  simply  as  the  vehicle  of 
the  medicine.  Cinchona,  sulphate  of  iron,  myrrh,  sub-nitrate  of  bis- 
muth, sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  acetate  of  lead  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  have  all  been  used  by  inhalation.  The  method  in 
which  they  were  formerly  employed,  was  by  being  mixed  with  sugar. 
Thus,  the  zinc  might  be  gr.  j.  to  sugar  grs.  xxx.  ;  sulphate  of  copper, 
gr.  j.  to  XXV.  grs.  of  sugar;  alum,  grs.  v.  to  grs.  x.  of  sugar ;  acetate  of 
plumbi,  grs.  ij.  to  grs.  xiv.  of  sugar  ;  nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  j.  to  grs.  Ixxij. 
of  sugar.  The  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth  might  be  used  alone  or  combined 
with  sugar. 

These  powders  were  all  made  of  the  substances  of  the  medicines,  and 
thus  the  substances  must  be  inhaled.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  do  this, 
and  the  sugar  was  quite  too  heavy  for  a  vehicle.  Still,  no  doubt,  they 
were  useful  in  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  and  other  affections  of  the  air-pas- 
sages ;  but  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  medicines  actually  reached  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs,  as,  when  compounded  with  so  heavy  a  vehicle,  they 
would  be  likely  to  stop  in  the  pharynx  and  the  larynx,  especially  as  they 
were  directed  to  be  inhaled  with  a  simple  tube  or  quill,  one  end  of  which 
was  dipped  into  the  powder  and  the  other  put  into  the  mouth. 
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Since  tlie  noticeable  appearance  of  the  pharyngo-laryiigeal  disease 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  ll)roat,  or  clerii;yman's  sore  throat,  as  \l 
has  been  called,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  kindred  salts,  have  beeo 
employed  with  great  success,  in  ahnost  all  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
throat,  or  air-passages.  The  introduction  of  solutions  of  these  articles, 
of  vai'ious  strengths,  from  ten  grains  up  to  eighty  or  ninety,  with  the 
probang,  camel's  hair  pencil,  oi'  syiinge,  has  been  very  common  treat- 
ment ;  and,  often,  though  not  always,  it  has  been  follo^ved  by  recovery. 

Having  previously  given  some  attention  to  this  class  of  diseases,  soorj 
after  Dr.  Green,  of  New  York,  commenced  his  practice  of  intioducing 
this  remedy  into  the  larynx,  and  published  his  book  on  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  "The  Diseases  of  the  Air-passages,"  I  began  to  treat 
them  after  his  manner,  using  various  other  salts  besides  the  nitrate. 

I  think  it  was  in  March,  1848,  that  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  of  London, 
published  in  the  London  Lancet,  and  also  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  an 
account  of  his  use  of  an  inhaling  jjoivder ;  and  giving  \is  composition, 
I  immediately  had  some  of  it  prepared  according  to  bis  formula,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  plan  is,  the  inhalation  of  a  light  innocuous  powder,  w  hich  may- 
carry  with  it  the  required  substance,  either  diH'used  in  the  air  or  absorbed 
in  its  pores.  That  which  I  have  found  well  suited  to  the  purpose  is  the  pol- 
len of  the  lycopodium,  or  club-moss,  which  has  been  made  to  imbibe 
as  much  as  it  would  take  up  of  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  of  the  two  combined,  and  then  carefully  dried, 
and  reduced  again  to  an  impalpable  powder.  Mr.  Squire  has  made  me 
some,  which,  in  two  grains  and  a  half,  contains  one  grain  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  another,  which  in  five  grains  contains  one  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  two  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  patient  should  introduce  into  his 
mouth,  as  far  as  he  can  without  choking,  a  well-dried  glass  funnel,  and 
draw  in  his  breath  strongly,  whilst  he  himself,  or  a  second  party,  dusts 
the  powder  in  a  dense  cloud  into  the  large  end  with  a  nursery  puff-ball. 
If  the  dust  be  raised  by  an  attendant,  the  patient  can  indicate  the  mo- 
ment he  inspires  by  raising  his  hand.  To  obviate  the  necessity  for  with- 
drawing the  funnel  during  expiration,  to  prevent  the  dust  being  blown 
about  the  room,  an  apparatus  may  be  used  with  a  double  valve  and  a 
closed  powder-box,  which  allows  the  dust  to  pass  inwards  only  ;  but  the 
employment  of  metal  makes  the  machine  less  agreeable  tlian  the  more 
awkward  but  cleaner-looking  and  less  formidable  i^lass." 

I  have  found  this  powder  serviceable  in  several  cases  of  bronchitis, 
laryngitis,  ulcerated  sore  throat,  inflanimalion  of  the  mucous  foHicIes,  and 
in  incipient  phthisis.  It  is  much  preferable,  prepared  as  here  directed, 
to  that  mixed  with  sugar,  as  tlie  real  pulverized  nitrate  was  then  used  ; 
but,  as  here  prepared,  the  nitrate  is  first  dissolved  in  pure  water,  then 
the  "  pollen  of  the  moss  "  is  dipped  in  a  satuiated  solution  (or  that  of 
any  other  strength  desired),  then  dried,  and  finely  pulverized.  It  can  be 
made  of  any  desirable  strengtli,  and  should  contain  less  of  the  nitrate 
than  that  made  from  a  saturated  solution,  when  employed  with  very  irri- 
table patients. 

The  caustic  and  astringent  property  of  the  nitrate  is  often  useful  iii 
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chronic  catarrli,  or  in  n  recent  rold,  by  combining  a  little  of  ibis  powder 
with  any  kind  of  snnfF,  oi-  sniiftinir  tlie  simple  powder.  It  can  also  be 
conveniently  applied  to  indolent  ulcers,  and  answers  every  purpose  of  tbe 
stick  of  lunar  caustic,  or  solutions  of  it.  It  is  useful,  also,  in  various 
cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  ringworm,  nettle  rash,  he.  I  bad  one  case 
o(  tetter,  wliicb  was  cured  by  it,  after  resisting  numerous  oiber  remedies. 
But  I  need  not  speak  bere  of  tbe  power  of  tbis  salt  over  tbis  class  of 
diseases,  and  bave  referred  to  it  only  to  say,  tbat  used  in  this  form  it  is 
quite  as  convenient  as  in  any  oiber,  and  as  efficacious. 

To  return  to  innalation — I  bave  sometimes  combined  wilb  tbe  "ni- 
trate," instead  of  tbe  "  pollen  of  tbe  moss,"  or  with  it,  tbe  flowers 
of  tbe  papaver  somniferum,  but  am  not  aware  tbat  it  bas  afforded  any 
more  satisfactory  results,  tban  when  made  according  to  tbe  formula 
giv^en  above.  In  fact,  it  does  not  form  so  ligbt  a  vebicle,  and  it  is 
doubtful  wbetber  tbere  is  any  of  the  narcotic  property  of  tbe  poppy 
in  tbe  leaves  or  flowers. 

For  inhaling  tbis  powder  I  used  various  kinds  of  instruments  ;  at  first 
such  an  one  as  Dr.  Chambers  has  above  recommended.  Then  various 
others  were  tried,  all  calculated  to  make  a  dust  of  the  powder,  aiul  thus 
prepare  it  to  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  with  the  air.  A  small  quantity, 
say  three  or  four  grains,  of  tbe  powder,  is  put  into  the  receiver  of  tbe  in- 
haler, the  inhaler  is  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  as  (nv  back 
upon  tbe  tongue  as  can  be  conveniently  borne  ;  then  held,  by  the  lips,  or 
left  band  of  the  patient,  while  with  the  riuht  band  the  receiver  is  twirled 
round  to  scatter  the  powder,  and,  by  a  fidl  inspiration  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  conveyed  into  the  throat.  Tbis  process  may  be  repeated  once  a 
day,  or  more  frequently  if  desirable.  If  the  solution  is  used,  the  shower 
syringe  is  altogether  more  convenient  and  easy  of  application,  and 
agreeable  both  to  practitioner  and  patient,  and  does  the  work  much  more 
thoroughly,  than  the  probang. 

If  the  mucous  mfimbrane  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx  is  inflamed,  or 
very  tender,  and  the  powder  contains  the  full  strength  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  tbe  nitrate,  it  will  produce  slight  smarting  or  tingling  m 
these  parts.  I  have  used  it  in  canker  in  the  throat,  in  what  has  been 
called  clergyman's  sore  throat,  and  in  chronic  mucous  inflannnation  of 
any  portion  of  the  air-tubes,  with  much  satisfaction — its  specific  effects 
being  soon  perceived.  In  ulcerated  sore  throat,  I  think  it  the  best  reme- 
dy tbat  can  be  used.  In  bronchitis,  it  does  what  I  think  no  other  reme- 
dy will  do  so  well,  causing  a  speedy  clearing  of  the  tubes,  and  disposing 
them  to  take  on  a  healing  action.  In  phthisis,  I  cannot  speak  so  confi- 
dently of  its  success,  though,  in  its  first  stage,  I  have  often,  and  once  or 
twice  in  the  second  stage,  seen  it  prove  very  serviceable.  I  bave  sent  it, 
with  an  inhaler,  to  more  than  thirty  physicians  in  the  country,  from 
many  of  whom  favorable  accounts  have  been  I'eturned.  Some  bave 
found  it  so  successful  tliat  they  bave  sent,  at  many  diflx^rent  times,  for 
more  of  it.  Some  bave  said  that  they  have  raised  patients  wilb  it  whom 
they  felt  confident  could  not  bave  been  raised  by  former  modes  of 
treatment. 

As  I  claim  no  originality,  as  to  tlie  invenlion  of  the  powder,  so  I 
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have  had  no  secrecy  as  to  its  use,  having  given  the  recipe  as  1  found  it, 
and  my  manner  of  employing  it,  to  the  public,  in  this  Journal,  as  soon 
as  I  had  fully  tested  it. 

I  have  also  made  trial  of  the  zinc,  copper,  alum,  and  some  other  as- 
tringents, prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  I  think  the  nitrate,  for  general 
use,  is  preferable  to  any  other.  The  sulphate  of  copper,  in  some  cases, 
has  been  as  serviceable,  and  I  have  thought,  even  more  so,  in  syphilitic 
sore  throat. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  full  and  final  result  of  this 
reniedy,  as  applied  in  the  manner  here  spoken  of,  in  diseases  of  the  air- 
passages  and  lungs.  In  a  class  of  diseases  which  have  so  very  generally 
resulted  in  death,  it  seems  to  claim  the  attention  of  medical  men,  and  to 
deserve  a  fair  and  thorough  trial. 

There  is  one  other  way  in  which  I  have  recently  employed  the  nit. 
argent,  in  this  class  of  diseases,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
original  with  me — at  least,  I  have  never  seen  any  account  of  its  being 
so  used — and  that  is,  inhaling  the  vapor  of  water  impregnated  with  the 
salt.  This  I  have  done  very  recently,  in  a  few  cases,  and  with  appa- 
rently good  effects  ;  though  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed,  since  I 
commenced  this  mode  of  using  the  nitrate,  to  speak  very  confidently  about 
its  success.  I  have,  as  yet,  used  it  mostly  in  those  cases  in  which  in- 
haling the  powder  produced  severe  coughing,  or  so  disturbed  the  patient, 
at  the  lime  of  usinjr  it,  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  discontinue  its 
use  in  that  form.  The  following  has  been  the  pvoponion  of  the  nit. 
argent,  to  the  quantity  of  the  water  employed  : — R.  Aqua  fontis  fer- 
ventis,  Oss.  ;  nit.  argent.,  grs.  xlviij.  M.  The  vapor  of  this  mixture  has 
been  imbibed  fi'om  the  spout  of  a  lea-pot,  like  the  vapor  of  simple 
water  in  cases  of  croup.  The  vessel  which  contains  the  vapor  had  bet- 
ter be  made  of  glass. 

Case  I. — A  gentleman,  aij;ed  22,  a  bookseller,  naturally  of  a  good 
constitution,  called  on  me  for  inedical  advice  in  October,  1848.  He 
was  laboring  under  a  hard,  severe  cough,  which  had  lasted  several  days. 
It  commenced  with  coriza,  sore  throat,  hoarseness  :  a  feelino"  of  chilli- 
ness,  lassitude  and  weakness  in  the  liuibs,  more  or  less  febrile  action, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis.  There 
were  present,  also,  a  sense  of  tightness  or  stricture,  weight  and  soreness, 
in  the  chest.  I  prescribed  the  ordinary  remedies  used  in  acute  bron- 
chitis. The  amendment  was  but  little,  during  the  first  four  davs.  At 
this  period  1  directed  him  to  inhale  two  or  three  grains  of  the  powdered 
nitrate.  com})OUuded  according  to  the  above  formula.  There  was  a 
marked  improvement  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  one  week 
more  the  patient  was  discharged,  cured. 

Case  II.— Nov.,  1849,  Mr.  S.,  a^ed  35,  called  on  me  with  all  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis.  There  were  cough,  expectora- 
tion of  a  greenish,  tenacious  mucus,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  with, 
occasionally,  small,  whitish,  opaque  solid  particles  mingled  with  the 
sputa  ;  such  as  by  some  have  been  supposed  to  be  tubercles,  but  which 
were  really  concrete  secretions  of  mucous  follicles  in  the  fauces.  The 
pulse  w^as  somewhat  more  than  ordinarily  frequent,  and  there  was  pre- 
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sent,  every  day,  a  slight  febrile  paroxysm.  Indeed,  he  had  all  the  symp- 
tonas  of  what  was  formerly  called  catarrhal  consumption.  .While  inhal- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  this  powder,  two  or  three  times  a-day  for  four 
weeks,  he  recovered  his  usual  health,  and  has  as  yet  (now  more  than  a 
year)  had  no  relapse.  Other  treatment  was  also  employed,  and  so  it  was 
in  all  these  cases,  but  this  powder  seemed  the  most  efficient. 

Case  III. — A  lady,  aged  35,  had  been  afflicted  for  three  months 
with  the  following  symptoms: — hard  cough,  severe  dyspnoea,  copious 
expectoration  of  a  ropy,  glairy,  transparent  and  frothy  mucus.  The  ex- 
pectoration was  very  profuse,  often  amounting  to  two  or  three  pint's  in  a 
day.  Auscultation  developed,  at  first,  dry  morbid  sounds,  then  the  mu- 
cous rale,  showing  that  there  was  occasionally  congestion  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  The  physical  signs  clearly 
showed  the  existence  of  what  was  once  called  humoral  asthma,  and  by 
Laennec  pituitous  catarrh.  She  began  immediately  to  im))rove  upon  in- 
haling the  powder ;  and  though  still  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
irritation  in  the  bronchia  from  sudden  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  has 
for  a  year  and  a  half  enjoyed  tolerably  comfortable  health.  She  felt  re- 
lieved within  a  week  after  commencing  the  inhalation. 

Case  IV. — Mr.  S.,  aged  20,  a  well-marked  case  of  phthisis,  with  but 
slow  development  in  the  softening  of  the  tubercles.  Chronic  inflammation 
of  the  pharynx  and  larynx — could  not  inhale  the  powder  on  account  of 
the  irritation.  Applied  solution  of  the  strength  of  40  grains  to  §  j.  wa- 
ter, with  the  syringe.  Soreness  of  the  phaiynx  and  larynx  relieved,  but 
tuberculization  continued  to  go  on,  and  death  followed. 

Case  V. — Mr.  D.,  a  mechanic,  aged  38,  had  been  afflicted  with  acute 
bronchitis,  but  had  recovered  from  the  attack.  Some  months  after,  be- 
gan to  be  hoarse  ;  had  irritation  about  the  throat ;  made  frequent  efforts 
to  haivk  up  something  for  relieving  the  larynx  ;  had  a  sense  of  soreness 
in  the  laryngeal  cavity.  The  fauces  and  laryngeal  membrane  were  cover- 
ed with  granulations  of  various  sizes,  very  much  like  the  pustular  inflam- 
mation of  varioloid.  The  uvula  was  elongated,  and  the  lower  third  of 
it  covered  with  similar  follicular  papulae.  In  fact,  this  was  a  marked  case 
of  Dr.  Green's  follicular  disease  of  the  pharyngo-laryngeal  membrane. 
An  alterative  course  of  medicine  was  prescribed,  and  the  powder  of  the 
nitras  argenti  inhaled.  The  diseased  follicles  very  soon  (where  they 
were  visible)  put  on  a  more  healthy  appearance,  the  general  healili 
improved,  the  lioarseness  gradually  disappeared,  and  in  six  weeks  he  was 
apparently  free  from  disease. 

Case  VI. —  A  sea  captain,  aged  48,  had  visited  many  portions  of  the 
globe,  been  ?i  free  liver,  and  not  always  jy?w7e??/.  Tlie  whole  throat  was 
much  diseased,  much  atroj)hled  and  cavernous  ;  the  mucous  follicles 
were  much  enlarged,  very  vascular  and  tuberculous.  The  uvula  was 
elongated,  and  the  epiglottis  oedematous.  There  were  cough,  expecto- 
ration of  a  semi-purulent  mucus,  and  some  dyspnoea.  The  physical  signs 
indicated  bronchial  disease,  with  pectoriloquy.  There  were,  also,  present 
in  the  system,  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  which  all  his 
troubles  originated.  He  had  had  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  applied  to  the 
pharynx  in  the  form  of  a  gargle,  as  he  stated  and  proved  by  the  follow- 
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mg  recipe  fioin  an  eminent  physician.  R.  A.r(f.  nilrat.,  9).  ;  aqua  rosae, 
§  V.  iM.  He  was  directed  to  inhale  tlie  pulvis  nil.  argent,  el  licopod. 
bis  fliern  ;  and  to  go  iiUo  the  vapor  bath  three  times  a  week.  The  fol- 
lowing prescription  was  given  : — R.  Potassii  iodid.,  5  iij. ;  aqua  dist., 
§  V.  Dose,  a  leaspoonfLd  ter  diem.  The  fauces,  pharynx,  and,  so  far 
as  could  be  seen,  ihe  larynx  and  the  whole  of  tlie  throat,  had  improved 
much  in  three  wrecks.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  following  was 
substituted  for  the  iodide  : — R.  Ol.  jecoris  aseli,  §  iv.  ;  sol.carb.  jiotas., 
§ss.  ;^syr.  lirno.  cort.  g  ij. ;  aqua  carui,  §  ss.  M.  Dose,  tuo  table- 
spoonfuls  bis  diem.  The  epiglottis  visible,  erect  and  (Edematous. 
There  was  pain  in  the  laiynx,  and  soreness  over  th(»  thyroid  cartilage^ 
The  voice  was  husky,  at  times  quite  hoarse,  cough,  emaciation  ;  in  a  word, 
all  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis,  with  several  of  the  rational 
signs  of  phthisis,  were  present.  He  had  tried  many  remedies,  had  had  a 
physician  in  every  port,  and  exhibited  a  handful  of  recipes  which  he 
bad  "  dearly  paid  for,"  and  tried  the  medicines.  Still  he  "  was  no  bet- 
ter, but  rather  worse." 

As  he  had  taken  the  bichloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium 
pretty  freely,  I  directed  him  to  take  three  of  the  following  pills,  three 
times  a-day  : — R.  Extract  conii,  grs.  xv.  ;  ext.  podophylli.  3  ij.  M.  Fiat 
masse,  in  pilulas  no.  80.  To  use  the  vapor  bath  three  times  a  week, 
and  to  inhale  the  pulv.  nit.  arg.  ter  diem  every  other  day.  I  also  applied 
the  lunar  caustic  in  stick  form  to  all  the  diseased  follicles  that  could  be 
reached  in  the  fauces  and  pharynx.  Under  this  treatment,  he  began, 
very  gradually,  to  improve,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  was  dis- 
charged cured. 

Case  VII. — A  gentleman  from  the  country,  aged  28.  All  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  indicate  phthisis  :  countenance  pale,  anxious,  haggard 
and  emaciated,  night  sweats,  distressing  cough, short  breathing;  expecto- 
ration of  mucus,  mixed  with  pus  ;  voice  husky,  deglutition  difficult,  and 
breathing  stertorous.  Both  tonsils  are  much  enlarged  and  ulcerated  ; 
uvula  elongated,  and  nearly  one  half  the  length  ulceiated  ;  pain  in  the 
larynx  and  soreness  in  the  region  over  it.  The  physical  signs  manifested 
tubercles  in  process  of  softening.  The  prognosis  was  veiy  doubtful. 
He  was  ordered  tinct.  sanguinaria,  §  j.  gtts.  30  bis  die.  R.  Morphia, 
grs.  iij. ;  actae  racemosa,  §j.  M.  gits.  25  ad  noctem.  Also  a  very 
weak  solution  of  nit.  arg.,  grs.  iij.,  to  §j.  aqua  distil.,  applied  with 
a  camel-hair  pencil  to  the  enlarged  tonsils  and  elongated  uvula.  The 
strength  of  the  sol.  nit.  arg.  was  increased  on  each  application  by  grs. 
iij.  to  grs.  Ixxx.  to  §  j.  aqua.  Twice  the  tonsils  were  touched  with  Lu- 
gol's  iodine  caustic,  and  twice  the  stick  of  lunar  caustic  was  passed  into 
and  around  the  surfaces  of  the  hollows  which  did  here,  and  usually  do 
exist,  in  indurated  tonsils.  The  cauterization  was  employed  once  a  week 
— the  design  being  rather  iQ  preserve  than  to  destroy  the  tonsils.  After 
thus  applying  the  caustic  for  four  weeks,  the  tonsils  were  so  far  reduced 
that  1  ihought  It  expedient  to  commence  inhaling  the  pulvis  nit.  arg., 
which  would  affect  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  larynx,  bronchia  and  lungs. 
This  was  continued  as  often  as  every  two  days  for  six  weeks  longer, 
when  the  tonsils  had  come  to  their  normal  size,  the  inflammation  about 
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ihe  air-passaofes  had  disappeared,  and  ihe  patient  was  every  way  much 
improved.     At  the  end  of  iliree  months  he  was  dischurgpf!,  cured. 

Case  VIII. — A  child  5}  years  old.  Tonsils  very  murh  enlarf^ed  ; 
considerable  cou^Ii  :  sleiiorous  breathing  ;  apf)arenlly  much  bionchial 
dilatation  ;  voice  husky,  sometimes  quite  hoarse.  Some  signs  of  tuber- 
culization present.  Evidently  of  a  strumous  hal)it.  Parents  say  "  she 
has  always  had  a  cough."  Face  oedema  tons.  Prescribed  : — R.  Potas- 
sii  iodid.,  5  i. ;  aqua  dist.,  §  v.  S.  A  teas|)oonful  ter  diem,  in  mucilage 
acacia,  or  sugar  and  water.  And  the  follo\N'ing  ointment  applied  exter- 
nally, under  the  ears  and  chin,  night  and  iriorning.  R.  Potassii  iodid., 
9iss.  ;  adipis,  §  i.  M.  The  chronic  amygdalitis  was  treated  upon  the 
plan  already  s[)oken  of  in  these  observations,  viz.  commencing  with  a 
very  weak  solution  of  the  niliate,  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and 
gradually  increasing  until  a  saturated  solution  was  employed.  Thus, 
instead  of  aiming  gradually  to  destroy  the  tonsils,  their  preservation 
rather  was  sought.  The  stick  caustic  was  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
hollows  in  the  tonsils.  The  tonsils  in  five  weeks  had  lessened  considera- 
bly, and  the  inhaling  of  the  pulvis.  nit.  argent,  was  commenced.  Under 
this  treatment  the  child's  health  continued  to  improve.  Tlie  tonsils  be- 
came of  the  normal  size,  and  the  cough  and  bionchial  iixitation  disap- 
peared. The  local  difficulty  was  very  much  removed  by  the  pulvis.  nit. 
arg.  et  licopod.,  while  the  disease  seemed  lo  be  eradicated  by  the  altera- 
tive niedicine. 

Case  IX. — A  girl,  aged  13.  Enlarged  indurated  tonsils;  cough, 
stertorous  breathing  when  sleeping;  general  debility  ;  bronchial  irritation  ; 
hoarseness,  sometimes  entire  loss  of  voice.  Treatment  commenced  with 
inhaling  the  pulvis  nit.  argent,  once  a-day.  Ordered  a  tablespoonfid  of 
the  following  alterative,  morning  and  evening.  R.  Decoct,  sarsapa- 
rilia,  Oi. ;  iod.  potassii,  5  iii.  M.  In  six  weeks  she  was  discharged  from 
treatment,  cured  ;  but  directed  lo  take  the  medicine  still  longer. 

The  unguent,  iod.  pot.  was  applied  externally  as  in  the  above  case. 


OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  PULP  OF  THE  TEETH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Seeing  my  name  in  an  article  copied  by  you  from  the 
Dental  Journal,  I  beg  leave  to  make  some  explanations  in  regard  to  it. 
Dr.  Harris,  editor  of  that  Journal,  seems  lo  have  forgotten  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  my  statement,  which  was  that  I  waited  until  the  ossifi- 
cation had  taken  place  before  I  filled  the  tooth.  My  princi[)le  is,  lo  ex- 
cite ossification,  as  surgeons  sometimes  do  lo  fractured  bones  when  indo- 
lent. And  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  it,  in  many  cases,  where  the  den- 
tal pulp  is  healthy,  even  though  wounded.  By  cleansing  the  cavity,  as 
if  for  filling,  then  protecting  it  with  cotton  from  the  air,  and  occasionally 
removing  the  cotton  and  lightly  re-scraping  the  bone,  a  deposit  in  lime 
will  take  place  nearly  as  hard  as  enamel,  when  the  tooth  can  be  filled 
and  retain  its  vitality.    Twelve  years'  experience  in  this  operation  has 
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proved  this  fact  to  me,  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  can  be 
done.  W.  W.  Codman. 

Boston,  Dec,  II,  1850. 


POTTS  DISEASE  OF  THE  SPINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bosto?i  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  insert  in  the  Journal  the  enclosed 
answer  to  the  many  questions  asked  of  me  in  relation  to  Pottos  diseasje 
of  the  spine,  as  connected  with  the  medical  testimony  in  the  case  of 

Schopman  vs.  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,"  lately  tried  in  the 
Su[)rerne  Judicial  Court  in  this  city,  the  action  being  for  injuries  done  to 
the  spine  of  the  plaintiff's  wife,  causing  her  death.  The  defence  was 
that  she,  Mrs.  Schopman,  died  of  "  Pott's  disease." 

In  reply  to  medical  gentlemen,  interested  in  the  matter,  1  will  state 
that  it  is  my  intention,  from  records,  to  publish  the  entire  case,  with  some 
reflections  upon  the  new  diagnostic  marks  of  "  caries  of  the  spine'^  dis- 
covered by  modern  surgeons,  as  elicited  by  witnesses  and  depositions 
on  the  trial  referred  to,  with  some  notice  of  the  wide  range  of  causes, 
symptoms  and  effects,  embraced  in  the  new  theories  of  "  Pott's  disease." 

As  a  matter  of  reference,  will  be  added  a  list  of  "  Fractures  of  the 
spine,  without  paralysis,"  "  Fractures  of  the  spine,  with  curvature,  with- 
out paralysis,"  Fracture  of  the  spine  with  abscess,"  from  actual  obser- 
vation, and  selected  from  such  "  tolerable  "  authority  as  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Brodie,  and  other  surgeons  of  equal  talent  and  experience — some  of 
these  cases  coming  within  the  new  limits  (extensive)  of  Pott's  disease, 
as  "some  understand  it." 

I  would  also  inform  medical  gentlemen  interested  in  the  surgery  of 
bones^^  and  the  results  of  morbid  action  in  this  department  of  pathology, 
that  the  spine  examined  by  surgeons  for  legal  purposes  in  the  Schop- 
man case,  is  in  my  possession.  It  is  a  "curious  "  specimen  of  a  "  cu- 
rious case  "  of  "  Pott's  disease,"  according  to  the  new  nosology,  "  show- 
ing no  marks  of  violence,  and  having  nothing  in  its  appearance  that 
would  attract  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  surgeon  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  Pott's  disease."  Your  ob't,         J.  S.  Jones. 

No.  1  Bowdoin  St.,  Dec.  13,  1850. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Alexandria  {continued). — Well,  we  are  fairly  in  Egypt — and  it  is  like 
dreaming,  or  rather  awaking  from  a  dream,  to  find  ourselves  in  this  anoma- 
lous, exciting,  extraordinary  country,  wheje  the  men  are  almost  naked,  or 
covered  up  in  such  fantastic  articles  of  dress  as  to  keep  one's  eyes  con- 
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stantly  under  contribution ;  women  are  walking  about  with  their  faces 
covered  as  far  as  their  eyes,  while  their  feet  and  legs  are  bare  ;  shop- 
keepers are  sitting  on  their  hams  at  the  threshold  of  their  little  boxes, 
smoking  long  pipes,  book-keeping,  or  chatting  with  customers ;  groups  of 
children,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  in  whose  veins  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
blood,  are  coursing  through  the  streets,  in  merry  mood — some  in  turbans, 
great  white  bag  breeches,  white  stockings,  red  garters,  and  red  shoes,  and 
others  are  nearly  as  naked  as  bronze  statues.  Camels,  laden  with  mer- 
chandize, proceed  in  long  trains,  one  tied  to  the  other,  and  some  carrying 
water  in  skins  which  are  filled  so  full  as  to  restore  the  original  shape  of 
the  animal,  most  commonly  the  hog,  from  which  they  were  stripped  off 
whole.  In  the  midst  of  such  new  and  exciting  scenes,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  minute  description  of  a  thousandth  part  of  what  is  passing.  We  have 
been  to  Pompey's  Pillar,  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  connection  with  the  me- 
mory of  the  Roman,  Pompey.  A  dozen  Arab  girls  were  importunate  to  sell 
us  bits  of  it,  which  they  had  broken  from  the  moulding  at  the  base — thus 
mutilating  shamefully  a  magnificent  remnant  of  antiquity.  Cleopatra's 
Needles,  half  a  mile  from  the  Consular  Square,  exactly  in  front  of  the 
ancient  harbor,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  objects  of  intense  interest. 
One  is  fiat  down,  partially  buried — the  other,  a  magnificent  piece  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  characters,  bold,  and  apparently  as  perfect  as  when 
first  cut,  long  before  a  single  nation  of  modern  Europe  had  a  being.  The 
base  has  been  cleared  away  to  show  on  what  it  stands — thus  exposing  the 
lower  end  of  the  monolith,  which  has  not  a  square  end  to  stand  on,  but  an 
uneven,  ragged  end,  as  it  came  out  of  the  quarry.  To  keep  it  perpendi- 
cular, there  is  a  short,  strong  bar  of  copper,  perhaps  nine  inches  long  by 
six  in  diameter,  driven  in  under  one  corner,  to  sustain  the  inclination  of 
the  weight  above.  When  raised,  no  doubt  the  architect  drove  this  bar  or 
block  in,  little  by  little,  to  give  the  stone  its  exact  perpendicularity. 

Sunday,  Nov.  3d. — This  is  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  third  holy  day  in 
succession,  which  of  course  is  not  observed  by  Mahometans  or  Jews.  All 
night  we  have  felt  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  without  seeing  many  of  them. 
Dogs  barked  all  night,  incessantly;  lanterns  were  mysteriously  moving 
about,  close  to  the  ground,  giving  a  distinct  view  of  a  pair  of  black  or 
copper-colored  legs  and  bare  feet ;  sometimes  a  musket,  the  bray  of  a  don- 
key, or  the  harsh  yell  of  an  Arab,  was  heard,  till  daylight,  when  the  cocks 
commenced  their  uproar.  On  the  whole,  this  is  an  outrageously  noisy 
place.  By  six  in  the  morning,  the  Square  resembles  the  stage  of  a  theatre, 
'  and  while  gazing  from  the  window,  imagination  has  constructed  a  comedy 
in  many  acts,  in  which  all  sorts  of  men,  women  and  children,  together 
with  camels,  mules,  dromedaries,  asses,  dogs,  figs,  dates,  bananas,  mum- 
mies, sailors,  conscript  troops  of  the  Pacha,  and  Europeans,  successively 
act  their  parts.  Never  was  a  rarer  play  witnessed.  Alexandria  is  thrown 
up  into  irregular  mounds  of  dirt — that  is,  sand,  brick,  stone,  and  the  odds 
and  ends  of  ruins — without  a  spire  of  grass  to  cover  them.  Dig  any  where, 
and  marble,  stone  all  hevvn,  brick  and  old  mortar,  are  the  product.  If  stone 
is  wanted  in  any  quantity,  dig  into  one  of  these  hillocks,  and  there  it  is. 
Every  house,  barrack,  fortress,  in  a  word,  whatever  is  made  here,  is  con- 
structed from  the  ruins  of  something  else.  A  large  building  is  now  in 
progress,  made  of  brick  dug  out  of  a  mound — older,  perhaps,  than  Moses. 
The  landlady  of  our  hotel  is  English,  married  to  a  Frenchman.  She 
speaks  various  languages  fluently,  and  is  therefore  an  invaluable  key  to 
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unlock  the  minds  of  many  resident  here.  She  often  visits,  with  her  chil- 
dren, the  harem  of  the  late  Mahomet  Ali,  referred  to  in  this  letter  [see  last 
week's  Journal].  She  says  there  are  now  residing  in  it  twenty-five  ladies, 
all  widows  of  his  late  highness — each  having  had  children  by  him,  a  few 
of  whom  are  living.  Some  of  these  women  are  Circassians,  two  or  three 
Greeks,  and  some  pure  Arabians.  Several  of  them  she  represents  to  be 
fine-looking  ladies.  They  pass  away  their  time  in  sewing  a  little,  chatting 
with  each  other,  playing  music,  &c.  Should  a  Turk  of  distinction  ask  for 
one  of  them  in  marriage,  he  probably  would  obtain  her;  but  no  others 
would  dare  ask  such  a  favor.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition  up  the  Nile, 
some  facts  may  be  collected  in  regard  to  the  annual  manufacture  of  eunuchs 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  which  is  declared  here  to  be  the  work  of  Cop- 
tish  Christian  priests.  Certain  it  is  that  eunuchs  are  always  in  demand, 
as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  household  of  every  gentleman  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith.  Even  the  common  sailors  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  lying  in 
Alexandria,  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  of  the  Prophet's  law,  and 
some  of  the  wretched  mud  hovels  bordering  the  shore,  as  already  mention- 
ed, have  in  them  the  three  and  four  wives  of  their  occupants.  Some 
wisely  distribute  them  at  convenient  distances  up  and  down  the  river,  to 
keep  them  from  domestic  broils.  A  very  minute  examination  was  made 
to-day  of  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  it 
equals  some  of  the  first  in  Europe  in  grandeur  and  style  of  finish.  All 
the  apartments  are  elegant,  and  some  are  extremely  imposing.  Richer 
floors  were  never  seen.  The  devices  are  extraordinary  displays  of  genius. 
One  of  the  floors  is  wholly  of  ebony,  laid  in  small  pieces,  so  highly  polish- 
ed that  you  feel  as  though  a  mirror  were  under  foot.  All  the  walls  are 
covered  with  rich  silk,  of  various  patterns,  and  the  drapery  of  the  windows 
and  doors  quite  out-does  that  at  Versailles,  or  any  of  the  national  palaces 
of  England.  Superb  baths,  too,  of  white  marble,  complete  the  catalogue 
of  regal  circumstances  in  this  favorite  residence  of  the  late  Pacha.  Next, 
we  visited  the  ancient  catacombs — immense  excavations  into  the  rock,  un- 
der ground,  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  about  three  miles  from  the  city 
wall.  A  trip  was  then  made  to  the  slave  market,  where  there  were  per- 
haps thirty  girls,  from  ten  to  sixteen,  of  various  shades  of  color,  covered 
by  a  mere  blanket,  although  their  ears  and  heads  were  ornamented  with 
brass  and  silver  trinkets.  Some  had  rows  of  symmetrical  scars  on  their 
cheeks  or  foreheads,  indicating  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged  in  Nubia, 
Senaar,  &:c.,  from  whence  they  had  all  been  stolen.  The  slave  merchants, 
in  long  white  shirts,  white  turbans,  and  with  long  pipes,  were  lounging  in 
the  yard,  waiting  for  customers.  The  girls  were  valued,  upon  the  average, 
at  about  81-50 — and  we  were  assured  by  the  dragoman  that  they  wished  to 
be  sold.  Having  attended  service  in  the  Episcopal  chapel,  nine  persons 
present,  we  afterwards  perambulated  the  various  bazars  and  streets  in  the 
possession  of  mechanics.  Saddlers,  pipernakers,  tinmen,  blacksmiths,  shoe- 
makers, capmakers,  watch  tinkers,  merchants,  accountants  and  brokers, 
were  all  sitting  on  the  floor.  Jew  money-changers  sit  in  the  door-way, 
with  a  large  iron  safe  at  their  backs — locking  and  unlocking,  according  to 
the  demands  of  business.  Lots  of  Alexandrian  ladies,  veiled,  wrapped  in 
large  silk  hood  cloaks,  in  yellow  slippers,  may  be  seen  riding  through  the 
streets,  astride,  like  men,  preceded  by  servants  to  clear  the  way.  A  school 
was  pounced  upon  accidentally — taught,  as  most  of  them  are,  by  blind 
Arabs.  The  children  repeat  after  the  master,  in  a  sing-song  tone — his 
acute  ear  at  once  detecting  negligence  or  inattention. 
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In  Alexandria  there  are  two  hospitals  —  one  for  soldiers,  and  the 
other  for  the  poor  of  other  countries,  happening  to  be  sick  here,  who  are 
provided  for  in  this  way  by  foreign  merchants,  consuls,  &c.  An  English 
physician  is  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  under  a  monthly  salary  of  thirty 
pounds  from  Abbas  Pacha,  says  an  informant,  besides  attending  to  general 
town  practice  among  his  countrymen.  For  a  professional  visit  to  a  vessel, 
the  fee  is  $5,00 — the  Italian  physicians  taking  a  little  less.  The  fee  in 
town  is  from  one  to  two  dollars,  to  those  able  to  pay  it.  A  hydropathic 
practitioner,  the  first  and  only  one  who  has  appeared  in  this  part  of  Egypt, 
died  a  few  days  ago — one  report  says  of  fever,  and  another  of  cholera. 
They  all  concur  in  saying  that  this  is  no  place  for  that  system.  No  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  homoeopathy  ;  hence  the  conclusion  is  that  that 
school  of  practitioners  have  not  commenced  operations  in  a  field  so  unpro- 
mising— the  native  inhabitants  being  exceedingly  poor,  and  the  rich  never 
allowing  medical  gentlemen,  except  under  the  most  urgent  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances possible,  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  females. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  5,  1S50. — Having  hired  a  Nile  boat,  manned  by  a  cap- 
tain, eleven  men,  cook,  assistant  and  dragoman,  we  sail  through  the  canal, 
bordering  the  ancient  lake  Mareotis,  this  evening,  for  Cairo.  Bedding, 
cooking  apparatus,  all  kinds  of  raw  material  to  subsist  upon,  together  with 
gimlets,  ammunition,  knives,  forks,  fowls,  sugar,  salt,  &c.  &c.  even  to 
charcoal,  are  to  be  put  on  board  forthwith.  The  boat  has  three  rooms,  and 
the  conveniences  such  a  voyage  renders  necessary.  An  American  flag  is 
to  fly  at  the  stern — and  thus  we  are  to  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
our  blessed  country,  up  a  river  whose  source  has  never  yet  been  ascertain- 
ed, to  a  point  not  yet  determined — certainly  far  enough,  however,  to  ex- 
plore all  that  is  worth  beholding  on  this  extraordinary  route.  On  returning 
to  Cairo,  we  intend  striking  into  the  desert  for  Suez,  Akaba,  Petrae,  and 
thence  to  Jerusalem. — Just  as  this  long  communication  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  there  is  room  to  say  that  we  have  been  to  the  Pacha's  granary,  and 
seen  the  multitude  of  poor  country  people  bringing  in  their  tribute  of  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  &c.,  which  is  received  in  hoppers,  such  as  feed  the  stoned  in 
gristmills — and  if  up  to  the  gage,  the  contents  are  then  carried  to  the  roof 
of  a  one-story  building,  covering,  apparently,  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground, 
and  poured  down  through  scuttles.  A  prison  punishment  or  the  quantity 
demanded,  without  parleying,  is  given  or  received.  The  East  India  over- 
land mail  has  just  passed  on  camels,  from  the  harbor  to  the  canal — im- 
mensely bulky,  requiring  perhaps  sixty  animals,  and  showing  the  value  of 
this  route  to  the  British  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 


Woma7i — her  Diseases  and  their  Remedies. — k  new  edition  of  letters  lo 
the  class  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  by  Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.D.,  Prof 
of  Midwifery,  (fee.  in  that  institution,  has  just  been  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, by  Lea  &  Blanchard.  These  letters  occupy  690  pages  of  a  lar^e 
octavo  volume,  embracing  much  that  is  practical  and  useful  in  the  man- 
agement of  female  diseases.  They  are  written  in  a  style  that  will  interest 
the  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  instruct  him.  Dr.  Meigs  certainly  pos- 
sesses a  w^onderful  genius  ;  no  one  can  read  these  letters  without  ascribing 
to  him  the  merit  of  being  an  original.  Althouirh  they  were  written 
for  his  class,  professional  readers  generally  will  |r)se  much  that  is  truly 
valuable,  if  they  do  not  provide  themselves  with  a  copy  of  them. 
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Trouble  among  the  Medical  Students  of  Harvard  University. — The  fol- 
lowing facts  have  been  collected  respecting  some  unhappy  proceedings  last 
week  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College  in  this  city.  Among  the  stu- 
dents attending  the  medical  lectures,  are  three  colored  young  men.  One 
of  them  is  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  one  belongs  in  this  city,  and  we  believe 
is  a  native,  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Snovvden,  a  colored  preacher  of 
much  eminence  for  many  years  ;  the  locale  of  the  other  is  unknown  to  us. 
They  are  all,  as  we  have  understood,  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  by  them  are  to  be  educated  as  physi- 
cians for  the  colony  at  Liberia.  It  was  understood  by  the  students  last 
week  that  a  lady  was  also  to  be  added  to  the  class.  These  departures 
from  established  rule  gave  offence  to  a  portion  of  the  members.  On  Tues- 
day morning  the  class  held  a  meeting,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draft 
a  set  of  resolutions.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  afternoon,  vvhen 
the  students  again  assembled.  The  resolutions,  respectfully  remonstrating 
against  the  admission  of  colored  men  and  lahite  women,  were  then  taken 
up  seriatim,  and  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  students  present.  We  should 
here  state,  that  the  class  attending  the  meeting  in  the  morning  showed  a 
majority  for  sustaining  the  faculty  in  the  course  of  admitting  whom  they 
pleased  to  their  lectures  ;  but  not  s;jpposing  any  such  resolutions  would 
be  presented,  many  of  them  did  not  attend  the  afternoon  meeting.  Those 
present  who  disapproved  of  the  resolutions,  immediately  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  present  a  minority  report,  sustaining  the  faculty,  to  be  presented 
to  the  class  at  a  future  meeting.  We  regret  exceedingly  this  little  disturb- 
ance, and  the  course  adopted  by  the  class.  We  cannot  but  think  that  if 
they  had  any  real  grievances,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  approached 
the  faculty  in  some  other  way.  It  may  be  considered  an  innovation  to 
admit  colored  men  into  our  colleges;  but  when  it  is  remembered  for  what 
purpose  these  were  admitted,  there  really  cannot  be  so  much  objection 
after  all.  But  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  females  to  medical  colleges 
in  common  with  males,  it  is  a  matter  in  which  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  We  should  most  decidedly  object  to  the  adoption  of  the  prac- 
tice, preferring  to  have  all  females  who  wish  to  become  disciples  ol"  the 
healing  art,  or  otherwise  assume  the  masculine  professions,  attend  sepa- 
rate institutions  for  their  education. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that  the  faculty  have  announced  to 
the  class,  that  the  lady  in  question,  on  hearing  that  there  was  a  feeling 
against  her  being  admitted  to  the  college,  has  withdrawn  her  application. 
Respecting  the  colored  men,  they  declined  to  reject  them  from  the  college, 
under  the  circumstances — as  they  have  purchased  tickets  and  thereby  ac- 
quired a  right  of  attendance  during  the  present  year. 


Meeting  of  the  Apothf-.caries  of  Boston. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Apothecaries  of  Boston  and  vicinity  was  held  at  the  medical  rooms  at  the 
Masonic  Temple,  on  Friday,  December  13,  1S50,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M.— 
a  large  number  present.  The  meetinsr  having  been  called  to  order,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  read,  Mr.  A,  Boyden,  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  confer  with  the  apothecaries,  reported. 
Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Brewer  then  addressed  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Brewer  submitted  the  resolution,  "that  the  old  College  of  Pharmacy 
be  revived."  The  question  was  then  discussed  by  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Farrington,  Mr.  Burnett,  Mr.  Geyer  and  others,  whether  there  should 
be  a  new  college  established,  or  the  old  one  revived,  revised  and  amended. 
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Mr.  Brewer  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  following  resolution,  as  amended 
by  Mr.  Brewer,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Paniienter,  and  passed.  "  Resolved, 
That  it  is  the  unanimous  sense  of  this  meeting  that  there  should  be  an 
institution  for  the  cultivation  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge."  it  was  then 
voted  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  two  from  the  old  college  and 
three  from  the  new  association,  to  retire  and  nominate  a  committee  of  five 
to  consider  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  and  to  submit  some  draft  for 
the  formation  of  a  pharmaceutical  society  to  the  next  meeting.  Messrs. 
Brewer,  Farrington,  Burnett,  Parmenter  and  Mizner,  were  constituted  the 
first  committee,  who  retired  to  make  the  nomination.  Mr.  Brewer,  m 
behalf  of  the  committee,  reported  the  following  names  for  the  second  com  - 
mittee, viz.,  D.  Henchman,  T.  Restieaux,  H.  W.  Lincoln,  J.  Kidder,  Jr.  and 
S.  R.  Philbrick.  Voted,  to  accept  of  the  report.  Mr.  Henchman  declined 
to  serve  on  the  committee.  Voted,  that  the  committee  have  power  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Voted,  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  call  a  meeting 
of  the  apothecaries  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  submit  the  report  ot  the 
committee.    Voted,  to  adjourn.  S.  R.  Philbrick,  Sec'y. 


Medical  Miscellany. — The  success  attending  Mr.  White  Cooper's  opera- 
tion upon  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  young  bears  from  California,  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Garden,  Regents  Park,  London,  induced  the  Council  to  request  him 
to  make  another  attempt  on  the  brother  animal,  who  has  also  become  blind 
from  soft  cataract  afiecting  both  eyes.  Accordingly,  on  Friday,  Nov.  15th, 
chloroform  having  been  administered  to  the  animal  by  Dr.  Snow,  the  ope- 
ration was  at  once  performed  with  complete  success  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the' 
presence  of  Prof.  Owen  and  several  professional  and  scientific  gentlemen. 
— Law,  the  colored  lad  that  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  died  last  week  in 
Norfolk,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consult  a  mad-dog  doctor. — There  is  on 
exhibition  at  the  Boston  Museum,  a  young  lady  only  16  years  of  age, 
weighing  Ad6  pounds. — The  tmmber  of  patients  of  the  lunatic  hospital  at 
Augusta,  dead  or  missing  since  the  fire,  is  26.  Thoma.<  D.  White,  the 
only  patient  from  Boston,  is  safe. — The  ship  South  Carolina,  Capt.  Day, 
from  Liverpool,  arrived  at  Quarantine  in  Boston  last  week,  having  30  cases  of 
smallpox  on  board.  Two  passengers  who  had  died  with  the  disease  were 
buried  off  the  Race,  Cape  Cod. 

To  Correspondents. — A  continuation  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Notes  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  has  been 
received. 

Our  thanks  are  clue  to  the  Editor  of  tho  New  York  Medical  Gazette  for  forwarding  to  us  the 
copy  of  an  article  sent  to  him  from  lioston  for  publication  in  the  Gazette,  but  promptly  rejected  by 
him.  We  are  gratified,  but  not  at  all  surprised,  to  find  that  the  unworthy  motive,  which  it  was 
doubtless  supposed  would  allow  this  spiteful  etfusion  thus  to  appear  in  a  Journal,  "  away  from 
home,"  has  not  shown  itself  in  this  instance,  but  that  a  course  has  been  adopted  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Gazette  which  every  man  of  honorable  feeling  will  know  how  to  appreciate. 

Married, — At  Billerica,  Ms.,  Augustus  Mason,  M.D.,  to  Sarah  B.,  dau'^hter  of  Josiah  Rog- 
ers, Esq.— At  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  Jl  S.  Nichols,  M.D.,  to  Miss  Lucy  Penfield.— At  Sterling,  Dr. 
Lemuel  Dickerman,  of  Medfield,  to  3Iiss  Lucretia  A.  Pope,  ol  S. 

Died, — At  Williamson's  Corner,  Wayne  county,  on  the  26th  Nov.,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
P.  T.  Mounsey,  M.D.,  late  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age. 

Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Dec.  14th,  60. — Males,  27 — females,  33. 
Accidental,  1 — disease  of  the  brain,  3 — inflammation  of  the  brain,  I — consumption,  11 — convul- 
sions, 2 — croup,  1 — dysentery,  1 — dropsy,  o — dropsy  of  the  brain.  1 — debility,  2 — epilepsy,  1  — 
typhoid  fever,  2 — scarlet  fever,  2— lung  fever,  5 — brain  fever,  1  — hooping  cough,  3 — disease  of  the 
heart,  2 — infantile  diseases,  3 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  2 — disease  of  the  liver,  2 — mara.smus,  1 
—measles,  4 — pleurisy,  2 — teething,  2. 

Under  5  years,  28 — between  5  and  20  years,  10 — between  20  and  40  years,  8 — between  40 
and  60  years,  7 — over  60  years,  6.    Americans,  29  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  31. 
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Medical  School  of  Maine. — The  annual  announcement  of  the  Medical 
School  of  .VI, line,  connected  with  Bowdoin  College,  for  the  session  of  1851, 
has  been  received.  It  appears  that  the  faculty  are  striving  to  make  their 
school  allraclive  to  the  student  in  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge.  They 
are  eminently  qualified  to  fill  their  respective  chairs,  and  we  are  pleased 
that  their  institution  is  receiving  so  much  encouragement. 


Medical  Intelligence. — We  learn  from  the  Medical  News  and  Library, 
published  in  the  far-off  c'wy  of  Philadelphia,  that  "  Dr.  E.  N.  Hors(ford'' 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  "  Dentistry  "  in  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal College,  As  it  has  not  been  known,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that 
such  a  professorship  was  ever  established  in  Harvard  University,  the  news 
will,  we  presume,  create  quite  a  sensation.  We  will  inform  our  readers, 
however  (though  the  advertisement  of  the  College,  with  all  the  professors' 
names  and  titles,  has  been  pretty  extensively  circulated  the  past  season) 
that  Prof.  Florsford  was  really  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  Chemistry, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  and  death  of  Dr.  Webster. 

Another  item  of  Boston  news  comes  to  us  from  New  York.  "  Noggs," 
who  is  pretty  generally  understood 'to  be  Dr.  E.  A.  Kittredge,  of  this  city, 
says,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Water  Cure  Journal,  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  hold  a  meeting  "  next  week,"  and  intimates  that  the 
members  are  to  partake  of  a  dinner.  The  officers  of  that  Society,  it  is 
true,  have  not  always  taken  the  best  means  to  make  known  the  time  and 
place  of  their  annual  meeting  and  dinner,  but  it  is  doubted  whether 
"  ^^oggs  "  has  been  authorized  by  them  to  give  the  notice  referred  to. 


The  Troy  Lyceum  of  Natvral  History. — We  are  under  obligations  to 
Dr.  A.  J.  Skilton,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  charter,  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  Troy  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  cata- 
logue of  officers  and  members.  Much  pleasure  was  afforded  by  reading 
it,  and  we  think  that  under  the  fostering  care  of  so  many  gentlem.en  of 
ability  and  distinction,  the  Lyceum  may  rank  among  the  first  societies  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. 


The  Cholera  at  Jamaica. — The  city  of  Kingston  is  said  to  have  lost  not 
fewer  than  5000  inhabitants  by  the  cholera.  Several  physicians  were  of 
the  number.  The  scourge  was  beginning  to  slacken  at  the  last  accounts. 
The  Kingston  Journal  says  :  —  It  has  appeared  at  Kadner,  a  property  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  finest  climate  known  on  the  face  of 
creation  ;  and  it  has  touched  similar  altitudes  in  the  parishes  of  Port  Royal 
and  St.  Andrew.  It  has  been  frightfully  malignant  at  Middleton  coffee 
plantation,  and  has  manifested  itself  at  Charloltenburgh,  Chester  Vale, 
Newton,  and  other  properties,  all  situated  at  an  altitude  that  has  hitherto 
defied  febrile  diseases. 

/  

Death  of  a  Venerable  Physician. — Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  of  Beverly,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  physicians  of  Essex  Co.,  Ms.,  died  at  Bev- 
erly, on  Tuesday.  He  leaves  three  sons:  Augustus,  a  popular  physician 
at  Beverly  ;  Joseph,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Vermont;  and  Geo.  W.,  of  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  formerly  editor  of  the  Whig  "  Telegraph,"  published  there. 
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ON    THE    TREATMENT    OF    ASCITES  BY    DIURETICS  APPLIED 

EXTERNALLY. 

BY  ROBERT  CHRISTISON,  M.D.,  V.P.R.S.E.,     PROFESSOR    OF  MATERIA  MEDICA    IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Some  years  ago,  a  short  paper  appeared  in  a  French  periodical,  on  the 
treatment  of  ascites  by  nfieans  of  digitahs  and  squill  applied  outwardly 
in  the  form  of  liniment  ;  and  three  cases  were  given,  illustrating  the 
diuretic  and  curative  effects  of  this  treatment,  after  failure  by  means  of 
diuretics  administered  in  the  usual  way,  as  well  as  by  powerful  purga- 
tives. At  the  time,  I  had  under  my  charge  a  boy,  10  years  of  age, 
who  had  labored  under  simple  ascites — that  is,  without  any  oedema, 
even  in  the  limbs — for  a  period  of  five  or  six  months,  during  which  the 
effusion  had  slowly  and  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding  the  employ- 
ment of  brisk  purgatives,  various  powerful  diuretics,  and  mercurial  action. 
There  was  great  difficulty  in  referring  this  afl^ection  to  any  particular 
organic  disease  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  a  previous  chronic  peritonitis  was 
suspected  to  be  the  cause.  When  he  came  under  my  care,  purgatives 
and  diuretics  internally  were  again  tried,  and  especially  digitalis  and 
squill,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before.  On  the  contrary,  the  en- 
largement and  tension  of  the  belly  became  gradually  very  great,  so 
that  the  boy  was  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  bed.  The  French  sug- 
gestion came,  therefore,  most  opportunely.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
tincture  of  digitalis,  tincture  of  squill,  and  tincture  of  soap,  was  rubbed 
freely  and  diligently  into  the  skin  of  the  belly  moi'ning  and  evening. 
At  an  early  period — so  early,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
third  day — the  urine  began  for  the  first  time  to  increase;  by-and-by  a 
copious  flow  was  established  ;  the  ascites  quickly  subsided,  and  in  about 
fourteen  days  entirely  disappeared  ;  the  boy  at  the  same  time  gained 
flesh  and  strength  under  the  use  of  simple  bitters  and  chalybeates,  and 
ere  long  his  health  was  completely  restored.  When  I  last  heard  of  him, 
four  or  five  years  afterwards,  he  continued  well  and  strong. 

The  same  treatment  was  tried  afterwards  in  several  cases,  more  or  less 
similar  to  this,  but  for  a  time  with  invariable  disappointment.  In  all,  how- 
ever, the  more  ordinary  measures  had  previously  been  exhausted  to  no 
purpose ;  and  in  most  of  them  decided  organic  disease  of  some  abdomi- 
nal organ  was  ascertained  to  be  the  cause  of  the  eftusion.  At  length 
21 
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the  following  remarkable  case  revived  the  hopes  excited  by  the  first  ck- 
periinent.  A  boy,  about  9  years  of  age,  had  been  affected  with  en- 
largement of  the  hver  and  ascites  for  nearly  a  twelve  month.  Dr.  James 
Duncan,  his  medical  attendant,  had  employed  all  the  most  serviceable 
remedies,  but  to  very  little  purpose.  Mercury,  iodine,  purgatives,  diuretics, 
both  vegetable  and  mineral,  had  been  faithfully  given,  occasionally  witli 
partial  effect,  but  not  with  any  satisfactory  amendment.  At  length  the 
ascitic  distension  became  enormous,  the  integuments  acquired  a  glisten- 
ing, translucent  appearance,  the  respiration  was  impeded,  and  the  tight- 
ness of  the  skin  prevented  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease  of  the 
liver  from  being  ascertained.  But  there  was  no  oedema,  even  in  the 
limbs.  In  this  state  I  saw  f)im  for  the  first  time.  Before  resorting  to 
the  temporary  expedient  of  tapping,  it  was  proposed  to  make  trial  of  the 
diuretic  liniment  ;  but  the  integuments  were  so  irritable,  that  the  method 
by  friction  could  not  be  persevered  with.  Dr.  Duncan,  however,  pro- 
posed to  substitute  k  strong  infusion  of  digitalis,  four  times  the  pharma- 
ceutic strength,  and  to  apply  it  continuously  by  linen  cloths  covered 
with  oil-silk  to  impede  evaporation.  In  a  few  days  diuresis  set  in,  and 
a  profuse  flow  of  urine  quickly  removed  the  whole  dropsical  effusion. 
The  liver  was  soon  felt  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  lobulated,  and  rugose  ; 
which  disease,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  proved  Anal  a  few  months 
afterwards.    But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  ascites  never  returned. 

I  have  often  used  the  same  method  since,  both  in  simple  ascites,  and 
likewise  where  that  affection  formed  a  prominent  part  of  a  more  general 
dropsy.  The  issue  has,  of  course,  been  variable,  and  more  frequently 
unfavorable  than  successful.  But  on  the  whole  the  results  of  my  ob- 
servation, and  the  experience  of  others  in  Edinburgh,  who  have  also 
tried  the  practice,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  digitalis  not  unfrequently 
succeeds  in  this  way,  when  not  only  it,  but  likevvise  all  other  diuretics, 
taken  internally,  as  well  as  the  purgative  method  of  cure,  prove  of  no 
avail.  It  has  likewise  been  tried  with  success  in  a  few  cases  of  obsti- 
nate excessive  cedema  of  the  limbs,  in  connection  with  general  anasarca 
and  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  after  diaphoretics,  purgatives,  and 
diuretics  internally,  had  failed  to  give  relief. 

The  late  invention  of  the  texture  called  Spongio-piline,  has  facilitated 
the  application  of  this  treatment.  A  large  sheet  of  spongio-piline 
soaked  moderately  with  a  strong  infusion  of  digitalis,  made  with  one  ounce 
of  powdered  leaves  to  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  abdomen,  or  to  each  limb,  and  worn  constantly  without 
any  materia!  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  I  lately  met  with  a  rase  of 
Bright's  disease,  in  the  University  wards  of  the  Royal  infirmary,  in  which 
considerable  general  anasarca,  developed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  limbs, 
and  concurring,  as  sometimes  happens,  with  a  natural  diuresis,  was  for 
a  time  reduced  almost  entirely  by  the  soaked  spongio-piline  applied  to 
both  legs,  although  every  other  customary  remedy  had  been  administered 
unsuccessfully.  In  another  case,  that  of  a  dissipated  middle-aged  woman, 
who  presented  all  the  characters  of  the  variety  of  Bright's  disease  which  is 
supposed  to  depend  on  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  diuretics 
given  internally  removed  almost  entirely  the  general  anasarca,  after  dia- 
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phoretics  had  completely  failed  ;  the  patient  thereupon  was  speedily  re- 
lieved also  of  an  obstinate  chronic  bronchitis,  liability  to  voniiting  and 
tendency  to  diarrhoea.  But  the  ascitical  effusion,  which  had  been  pre- 
dotninant  from  the  first,  was  not  reduced  at  the  same  time.  On  the 
contrarv,  it  went  on  increasing  till  the  integuments  became  tense.  The 
fox^dove  infusion  was  then  applied  by  means  of  the  spongio-piline, 
with  the  effect  of  augmenting  the  flow  of  urine  in  a  few  days;  and  then 
the  ascites  decreased,  at  first  quickly,  afterwards  more  slowly,  till  at 
lent^th  all  (Iropsical  effusion  had  disappeared,  so  that  the  woman,  after 
seven  months  of  treatment,  left  the  hospital  in  a  fair  state  of  health  to  out- 
ward appearance,  and  with  the  urine  much  less  albuminous,  and  much 
less  loaded  with  the  debris  of  tube-casts  and  epithelial  cells. 

I  have  tried  to  ascertain  the  description  of  cases  in  which  this  treat- 
ment is  most  likely  to  prove  successful,  but  without  any  satisfactory  result. 
The  paihology  of  ascites,  indeed,  is  still  not  sufficiently  understood,  to 
allow  of  an  accurate  inquiry  as  to  the  influence  of  remedies.  Simple  as- 
cites, or  that  along  with  oedema  of  the  legs  and  lower  half  only  of  the 
trunk,  is  known  to  be  a  symptom,  or  rather  a  sequela,  of  various  organic 
diseases,  such  as  existinnj  or  previous  chronic  peritonitis,  cirrhosis  and 
other  organic  derangements  of  the  liver,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  dis- 
eased pancreas,  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  malignant  disease  of  the  ab- 
dominal Ivmphaiic  glands  near  the  great  abdominal  vessels,  or  of  any 
other  oruan  or  texture  so  situated  that  the  tumor  thus  arising  exerts  pres- 
sure on  the  great  veins.  But  the  physician  cannot  always  distinguish 
durini^  life,  among  all  these  causes,  what  is  the  real  source  of  the  drop- 
sical effusion;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  several  at  least  of  these  organic 
diseases  are  known  to  occur  not  unfrequenlly  without  being  attended 
with  ascites  at  all.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
diflicuUv  is  encountered  in  ascertaining  the  description  of  cases  in  which 
the  ascites  is  most  likely  to  yield  to  a  particular  mode  of  treatment. 

An  analogous  method,  by  means  of  a  poultice  made  with  the  mnr- 
chantia  hemispherica,  or  common  liverwort,  was  recommended  in  1833 
by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Shortt,  of  this  city,  for  the  treatment  of  dropsies 
in  creneral.  I  have  not  found  this  remedy  so  generally  serviceable  as  Dr. 
Shortt  seems  to  have  expected,  and  his  method  of  applying  it  is  irksome 
to  the  patient. — Edinburgh  Monthhj  Jour,  of  Med.  Science. 


CHOLERA,  IN  HEALTHY  AND  UNHEALTHY  LOCALITIES. 

[As  cholera  is  likely  to  be,  at  uncertain  times  and  in  various  places,  one 
of  the  prevailing  diseases  of  our  day,  any  facts  respecting  the  influence 
of  precautionary  means  in  warding  off  its  attacks  upon  families  or  com- 
munities, are  important,  and  should  be  made  known.  The  following 
are  the  most  discouraging  ones  of  this  character  which  we  recollect  to 
have  read,  and  it  is  believed  that  observations  in  other  places  will  not 
confirm  them.  They  are  copied  from  an  elaborate  article  on  cholera,  in 
the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Graves,  and  are  entitled  to 
consideration  on  account  of  their  highly  respectable  source.] 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  of  the  districts  in  Dublin  which 
suffered  most  dLirin<^  the  visitation  of  J83'2.  escaped  almost  unscathed 
in  1S49.  Ciiurch  street  affords  an  example  of  this,  and  is  quite  a  puz- 
zle to  those  who  account  for  the  disease  by  lowness  of  situation,  bad 
sewering,  &ic.  &tc.  ;  for  in  all  these  respects  Church  street  and  its  vi- 
cinity deserves  now,  as  well  as  then,  an  unenviable  notoriety.  The  vil- 
lage of  Castleknock  is  situated  three  miles  from  Dublin,  in  an  elveated  po- 
sition, well  drained,  and  built  upon  a  dry  limestone  soil — this  villaeewas 
unvisiied  bv  cholera  in  1S3-2  and  1834,  but  lost  half  its  inhabitants  in 
1849.  Such  an  occurrence,  though  explicable  on  the  supposiiior  of 
contaijion  having  been  introduced  during  one  epidemic,  but  not  during: 
the  others,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  want  of  drainage  and  sewer- 
age hypothesis.  It  has  been  asserted  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  Eng- 
land, that  cholera  affects  certain  unhealthy  localities  only,  and  that  such 
place5  suffered  most  severely  from  its  ravages,  as  were  either  badly 
drained,  had  narrow  streets,  or  contained  a  pauper  and  consequently  an 
ill-fed  population.  The  course  which  the  epidemic  took  on  the  occasion 
of  its  visit  in  1849,  presents  so  many  contradictions  to  this,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  doubt  both  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  the  numerous  conclusions  deduced  from  it. 

Thus  we  find  that  some  of  the  healthiest  localities  in  Ireland  were 
sadly  affected  during  the  existence  of  the  epidemic  at  this  period  ;  for 
instance,  Parsonstown — than  which  no  town  in  Ireland  is  better  drained, 
more  cleanly,  or  more  carefully  sewered — suffered  severely,  and  yet  its 
population,  generally  speaking,  are  much  more  con)fortable  than  is  usu- 
ally found  in  this  country,  and  the  streets  have  an  air  of  neatness  and 
cheerfulness  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  noble  and  justly- 
celebrated  lord  of  the  soil,  the  Earl  of  Rosse.  In  truth,  if  the  theory 
of  the  English  and  Irish  Boards  of  Health  was  correct,  a  visiter  to  Par- 
sonstown relying  upon  such  an  hypothesis,  might,  without  hesitation, 
calculate  upon  its  complete  freedom  from  the  scourge  of  cholera.  But, 
as  I  have  already  showed,  such  an  anticipation  would  have  been  any- 
thing but  verified  in  the  result :  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  very  town 
fell  victims  to  the  disease  in  a  far  greater  proportion  than  other  places  in 
Ireland,  which,  accordinor  to  the  Boards  I  have  mentioned,  might  have 
been  ex|iex?ted  to  suffer  to  a  greater  extent,  from  the  fact  of  their  con- 
taining all  the  causes  and  elements  supposed  to  be  calculated  to  generate 
and  nourish  this  epidemic. 

The  village  of  Bray,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  affords  an  example 
equally  strong,  being  interestingly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  granite  moun- 
tain, and  its  single  street  extending  far  up  the  hill.  Its  position  is 
celebraif^d  as  being  particularly  healthv,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  in- 
valids from  Dublin.  Here,  at  all  events,  no  want  of  proper  drainage 
could  possibly  exist,  and  here  there  is  no  numerous  pauper  and  filthy 
poptdmion  ;  and  yet  this  village  was  awfully  scourged  by  the  cholera 
in  1849,  while  adjacent  villages,  such  as  Enniskerry,  Loughlinstown  and 
Cabinteely,  situated  in  lower,  more  confined,  and  much  moister  positions, 
escaped  nearly  altogether. 

Carl  nv  is  an  extremely  well-situated  town,  and  built  upon  a  very  dry 
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soil  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Bagnalstown  ;  and  yet  the  respective 
populations  of  these  places  were  decimated  in  1849  by  cholera,  whife 
many  towns  and  villages  notoriously  impoverished  and  unhealthy  es- 
caped during  the  existence  of  the  same  epidemic. 

My  friends,  Drs.  Farr  and  Sim,  have  argued  most  ingeniously  upon 
the  facts  they  have  observed  in  England  ;  but  I  think  that  the  foregoing; 
instances  prove  that  they  very  incautiously  argued  upon  these  facts,  and 
too  hastily  ventured  upon  generalization,  which  a  more  ex;tended  obser- 
vation completely  refutes. 

In  a  former  paper  I  have  shown,  that  if  we  take  a  world-wide  view 
of  the  progress  of  cholera,  we  shall  find  that  its  prevalence  is  entirely 
unconnected  with  any  physical  peculiarities  either  of  soil,  temperature  or 
climate,  water,  air  or  food  ;  and  certainly  the  history  of  the  late  epi- 
demic verifies  the  conclusions  I  there  drew.  The  history  of  the  disease 
in  Dubliti  is  alone  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  favorite  conclusions  of 
those  who  connect  the  usual  sanitary  conditions  of  towns  and  countries 
with  the  appearance  of  the  cholera.  Of  these  I  have  already  spoken. 
I  may  now  add  that  there  was  very  little  cholera  in  Patrick  street  and 
the  adjoining  parts,  although  these  districts  are  the  most  densely  inhabit- 
ed, the  worst  drained,  and  the  most  filthy  to  be  found  in  the  whole  city. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Kelly,  of  Drogheda,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  relative  to  the  village  of  Duleek,  which  I  think  are  well 
calculated  to  elucidate  the  subject  under  discussion  : — 

"  Duleek  is  distant  about  four  miles  from  Drogheda,  situated  in  low, 
swampy  ground,  and  contains  1600  inhabitants  of  the  very  lowest  class, 
who  are  without  employment  nearly  all  the  year,  except  during  the 
harvest  season,  and  are  consequently  without  food,  fire  or  clothing,  and 
live  in  a  most  shocking  state  of  filth  and  wretchedness  ;  nevertheless,  but 
two  cases  of  cholera  occurred  during  the  entire  period  of  the  disease. 
The  foregoing  statement  has  impiessed  me  with  the  opinion  that  cholera 
is  a  disease  sui  generis,  and  totally  uninfluenced  by  such  agents." 

The  villages  of  Sally  noggins,  near  Kingstown,  six  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  Goatstown,  near  Dundrum,  four  miles  from  Dublin,  have 
both  suffered  much  from  cholera.  In  the  former  more  than  fifty 
individuals  died,  being,  I  believe,  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. These  villages  are  situated  in  most  healthy  localities,  at  a  conside- 
rable elevation,  and  built  upon  a  very  dry  soil.  In  neither  does  there 
appear  to  be  the  slightest  want  of  diainage,  nor  the  existence  of  any 
of  those  nuisances  to  which  public  opinion,  misdirected  by  boards  of 
health,  is  acciJstomed  to  attribute  the  origin  of  cholera.  Sallynoggins  in 
particular,  occupying  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the  subjacent  rock  of  which 
is  granite,  suffers  rather  horn  a  want  than  a  superabundance  of  watei' ; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  cholera,  the  soil  was  parched  by  a 
long-continued  drought. 

[Dr.  Graves's  observations  also  tend  to  disprove  the  alleged  efl^ect 
of  much  thunder  and  lightning  on  the  prevalence  of  cholera — a  terrific 
thunder  storm  in  Dublin,  in  September,  evidently  exerting  no  influence 
10  checking  it.] 
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BY  EDW.  H.  CLARKE,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

[Concluded  from  page  294.] 

V. —  Catarrh  of  the  Middle  Ear, 
A  suPEiiticiAL  inspection  of  the  position  and  construction  of  the  mid- 
dle ear  sometimes  leads  to  the  impression  that  it  is  less  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  cold,  and  consequently  less  liable  to  catarrhal  affections, 
than  other  mucous  cavities  of  the  body.  But  this  impression  is  cor- 
i-ected  by  a  more  careful  study  of  its  anatomy,  functions  and  situation. 
I  do  not  piopose  to  ^ive  any  detailed  account  of  these  at  present.  The 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  however,  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  small 
and  irregular  cavity,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  passage  way,  or  cul- 
de-sac;  into  the  latter,  the  external  air  is  freely  admitted,  and  from  it  the 
cavity  is  separated  only  by  a  tfiin  and  delicate  membrane.  Tliis  mem- 
brane forms  one  of  the  sides  of  the  tympanal  cavity.  A  tube  leads 
from  another  side  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  thence  communi- 
cates directly  with  tiie  atinosphere  by  means  of  the  nares  and  mouth. 
The  fniddle  ear  is  thus  exposed  fo  the  influence  of  cold  in  two  direc- 
tions— through  the  external  meatus  on  one  side,  and  through  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  nostrils  on  the  other.  When,  as  frequently  occurs,  the 
orifice  of  the  external  meatus  is  sparingly  coated  with  wax,  or  when  the 
passage  is  nearly  straight,  and  its  diameter  large,  it  allows  of  a  free  and 
constant  ingress  and  egress  of  air.  In  this  way,  the  influence  of  cold, 
and  particularly  of  currents  of  cold  air,  is  sensibly  felt  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  ;  and  the  membrana  tympani  is  far  from  being  an  ef- 
fectual protection  either  against  the  cold  or  the  wind.  The  severe  otal- 
gia, to  which  many  individuals  are  liable  during  or  after  exposure,  with 
their  ears  uncovered,  to  the  atinosphere  of  a  winter's  day,  is  owing 
to  the  influence  of  cold  upon  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  delicate 
structures  of  the  middle  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  catarrhal  afl^ections 
of  the  throat  and  nostrils  are  frequently  propagated  to  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  by  sim[)le  continuity  of  tissue.  Hence  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  colds  and  deafness — between  inflammations,  acute  or 
chronic,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  of  the  middle  ear. 
Catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  : 

1.  Simple  catarrh,  which  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

2.  Complicated  catarrh,  which  mny  also  be  acute  or  chronic. 

3.  Strumous  catarrh,  \vhich  is  usually  complicated  and  chronic. 

T  do  not  propose  to  describe  all  these  varieties  at  length,  but,  as  in  a 
previous  article  on  myringitis,  to  give  a  few  cases  in  illustration  of  some 
of  them. 

1.  Simple  Catarrh. — By  this  1  mean  an  affection  of  the  cavity  of  the 
typanum  alone.  It  is  of  occasional  but  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  In 
a  majority  of  cases,  either  the  membrana  tympani,  or  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  fauces,  are  likewise  implicated.  Case  III.,  in  the  article  on 
sub-acute  myringitis,  page  193,  is  an  illustration  of  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  complicating  catanh  of  the  cavity.  Siniple 
catarrh,  whether  acute  or  chionic,  may  appear  without  any  appreciable 
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cause,  or  it  may  come  on  after  or  during  a  cold,  or  apparently  be  a  se- 
quela of  some  one  of  the  exanthemata.  In  mild  cases  it  produces  no 
symptom  of  which  the  patient  is  conscious,  except  a  slii^lit  degree  of 
deafness;  and  this  is  temporary.  Upon  auscultation,  however,  eiilier  by 
means  of  the  air  douche,  or  the  otoscope,  a  crepitant  rale  is  distinctly 
heard  in  ahe  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  In  cases  of  a  severe  type, 
there  is  sometimes  moderate  otalgia,  with  a  constant  sensation  of  uneasi- 
ness about  tlie  ear.  Firm  pressure  upon  the  tragus  or  beneath  tiie  ori- 
ficg  of  the  meatus,  just  above  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  causes  deep- 
seated  pain.  The  movements  of  the  jaw  itself,  in  eating,  yawning, 
sneezing,  &tc.,  give  rise  to  pain  or  uneasiness.  A  crackling  is  frequently 
felt,  which  is  usually  described  as  something  which  "goes  off"  in  the 
ear,  and  after  this  the  hearing  is  slightly  and  temporarily  improved.  Pa- 
tients in  this  condition  are  not  always  able  by  an  expiratory  effort  to 
force  air  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ; 
when  they  can  do  so,  a  loud  crepitant  rale,  which  is  almost  gurgling, 
may  be  distinctly  heard  with  the  otoscope.  If  they  are  unable  to  force 
air  through  in  this  way,  the  operator  should  blow  a  current  of  air  into 
the  cavity  through  the  Eustachian  catheter,  when  the  above-mentioned 
rale  will  be  distinctly  heard.  After  such  an  air  douche,  [)articularly  af- 
ter one  through  tlie  catheter,  the  hearing  distance  of  the  patient  (as 
measured  by  a  waich)  will  be  considerably  increased,  sometinies  as  much 
as  several  feet.  The  ceruminous  secretion  is  unaltered.  The  sides 
of  the  meatus,  exanjined  by  the  speculum  in  the  sunlight,  are  generally 
natural.  Sometiujes  a  few  red  spots  may  be  seen  near  the  membrana 
tympani.  The  latter  is  translucent  and  pearly,  and  either  unusually 
moist  (hypersecretion),  or  dry  (diminished  secretion).  The  minute 
bloodvessels  along  the  inseilion  of  the  malleus  are  often  injected  and  red. 
In  this  variety  of  catarrh,  the  throat  gives  no  evidence  of  disease. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  is  variable.  Occasionally  there  is  little 
or  none.  In  other  cases  there  is  slight  headache,  moderate  fever,  a  fur- 
red tongue,  and  lassitude,  or  a  sensation  of  general  imeasiness.  Sim- 
ple catarrh  of  the  ear  is  not  always,  however,  of  so  mild  a  type  as 
this.  When  severe,  the  pain,  says  Hubert  Valleroux,*  "  is  not  superfi- 
cial nor  temporary  ;  it  is  deep  and  persistent.  It  is  not  limited  to  a 
single  point ;  it  spreads  over  the  whole  side  of  the  head,  of  the  face 
and  neck.  We  have  seen  it  in  one  instance  extend  even  to  the  shoulder, 
arm  and. entire  side  of  the  chest.  The  local  and  geneial  movements  of 
deglutition,  sneezing  and  coughini^,  constantly  exasperate  the  suffeiings 
of  the  patient.  The  passage  of  fluids  into  the  pharynx  gives  lise  to  a 
painful,  corroding  sensation  at  the  oi'igin  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The 
cophosis  is  generally  complete,  and  disagreeable  and  uninterrupted  tin- 
nitus contributes  to  deprive  the  patient  of  all  repose."  Cases  of  a  cha- 
racter so  severe  as  this  do  not  usually  occur  without  a  complication  either 
of  myringitis  on  one  side,  or  of  pharyngitis,  or  a  similar  affection,  on 
the  other. 

Many  cases  of  simple  catarrh  of  the  ear  are  relieved  spontaneously  ; 

*  Essai  sur  les  maladies  de  I'oreille,  par  M.  E.  Hubert  Valleroux.    P.  97.    Paris,  1846. 
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others  are  relieved  by  attention  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  iiygiene,  which 
should  be  followed  in  all  catarrhal  affections  ;  and  others  have  a  ten- 
dency to  assume  a  chronic  form.  The  latter  result  should  be  prevented; 
if  possible,  for  chronic  catarrh  often  leads  to  organic  changes  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  cavity,  and  consequent  deafness,  that  are  removed 
with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  The  most  iniportant  diagnostic  mark  of 
catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  is  the  crepitant  rale  attending  the  air  douche, 
or  heard  through  the  otoscope,  and  after  the  douche  a  very  considerable 
improvement  of  hearing.  ^ 

The  treatment  of  this  affection,  when  the  constitutional  disturbance  is 
slight,  consists  of  an  abstejnious  diet,  cool  bathing  about  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  gentle  cathartics  ;  and  locally  of  cool  and  astringent  gargles, 
counter-irritation  behind  the  ear,  and  the  application  every  second  or 
third  day  of  the  air  douche,  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  catheter,  to  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum.  In  severe  cases,  where  there  is  considerable  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  local  and  even  general  bleeding  may  be  necessary 
(rarely  the  latter),  and  decided  general  antiphlogistic  measures  should  be 
pursued.  In  the  following  case  of  chronic  catarrh,  attended  with  co- 
pious secretion,  the  balsam  of  copa'iba  was  given  with  apparent  advantage. 

Case  V.  Chronic  Catarrh. — M.  P.,  a  female,  aet.  lOi,  born  in 
Nova  Scotia  of  Irish  parents;  having  light  hair,  eyes  and  complexion  :  of 
rather  small  stature,  and  comfortably  clad,  applied  for  relief  from  deaf- 
ness, Jan.  17,  1849.  None  of  her  relatives  had  ever  been  deaf,  to  l^er 
knowledge.  At  the  age  of  3  and  4.  she  had  measles  and  scarlatina^ 
which  were  not  followed  by  any  affection  of  the. ear.  Two  years  ago 
she  was  attacked  with  a  cough  and  pain  in  the  side,  which  continued 
nearly  a  year,  and  then  passed  away.  One  or  two  years  eaiTier,  that  is. 
at  the  a^e  of  6  or  7,  she  became  partially  deaf,  without  any  known 
cause.  The  deafness  had  continued  to  the  lime  1  first  saw  her,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  She  heard  at  some  periods  better  than  at  others  ; 
occasionally  in  one  ear  better  than  in  the  other.  The  hearing  was 
always  worse  when  suffering  from  a  cold,  and  she  took  cold  easily. 
Two  years  since,  she  had  a  slight  otorrhoea  from  the  right  ear  (none 
from  the  left),  which  soon  ceased.  She  had  occasionally'  suffered  from 
severe  otalgia.  She  complained  of  some  noise  in  the  right  .ear,  like  run- 
ning water,  but  none  in  the  left.  The  only  treatment  which  she  had 
ever  had  was  occasional  syringing. 

The  hearing  distance,  as  measured  by  my  watch,  was  ten  inches  from 
the  right  ear,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  left.  Her  tonsils 
were  moderately  enlarged,  and  there  were  a  few  red  streaks  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  tfie  fauces.  The  cerun/inous  secretion  was  natural 
in  each  meatus.  After  gentle  syringing,  a  few  pieces  of  dried  scurf  or 
wax  were  found  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  meatus.  Otherwise  there 
were  no  foreign  bodies,  and  no  unnatural  appearance.  The  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  on  each  side  was  translucent,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
malleus  distinctly  seen.  Along  the  course  of  the  latter,  a  few  red  lines 
were  visible.  Both  Eustachian  tubes  were  catheterized,  and  a  current 
of  air  blown  into  each  tympanal  cavity.  A  coarse,  gurgling  rale  at- 
tended the  air  douche  on  each  side,  which  entered  the  cavity  with  an 
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apparent  jerk,  as  if  some  obstacle  had  been  overcome.  After  the 
donclie,  her  liearinf^  distance  from  ilie  right  ear  was  two  feet ;  from  the 
left,  over  a  foot.  Her  general  healili  was  good,  and  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional disturbance. 

She  was  put  upon  an  abstemious  diet — directed  to  gargle  her  throat 
freely  with  a  solution  of  alum,  and  the  air  douche  was  applied  on  the 
next,  and  the  following  day.  On  the  third  day,  Jan.  20,  slie  heard  my 
watch  between  five  and  six  feet  from  each  ear.  A  gurgling  rale  still  at- 
tended the  air  douche.  The  former  treatment  was  continued,  and 
ten  drops  of  copaiba  was  prescribed,  to  be  taken  thrice  daily. 

Jan.  23. — Her  hearing  was  still  further  improved  ;  and  the  air  douche 
attended  with  a  less  gurgling  rale. 

31st. — Tlie  rale  was  but  slightly  gurgling  ;  and  her  hearing  so  much 
improved,  that  slie  thought  she  could  hear  as  well  as  any  one.  From 
the  20ih  of  Jan.  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treatment,  I  catheterized  the 
Eustachian  tube  and  applied  the  air  douche,  every  other  day.  On  the 
1st  of  Feb.  she  took  a  slight  cold,  and  the  treatment  was  interrupted  for 
a  few  days.  On  the  9th,  it  was  re-commenced.  On  the  18th  it  became 
necessary  to  omit  the  copaiba  on  account  of  the  nausea  which  it  produced. 
At  this  date,  the  sound  of  the  air  douche  was  nearly  normal  ;  only  a 
slight  crepitant  rale  attended  it.  The  throat  was  natural  in  appearance, 
and  general  health  good.  The  hearing  was  nearly  normal.  All  treat- 
ment except  attention  to  diet,  air  and  exercise,  was  omitted.  On  the 
26th,  the  sound  of  the  air  douche  was  clear  and  free  on  both  sides  ; 
but  she  could  not  hear  the  sound  of  my  watch  quite  so  far  from  the  left 
as  from  the  right  ear.  However,  no  ftirther  local  treatment  was  institut- 
ed. On  the  5th  of  March,  forty-eight  days  from  the  commencement 
of  the  treatment,  and  fifteen  days  from  the  cessation  of  all  local  treat- 
ment, her  throat,  middle  and  external  ear,  appeared  healthy,  and  her 
hearing  was  fully  restored. 

In  this  case  the  disease  was  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  middle 
ear.  A  few  red  streaks  in  the  fauces  and  some  minute  red  lines  near  the 
insertion  of  the  malleus  showed  that  the  fiiuces  on  one  side,  and  the 
membrana  tympani  on  the  other,  partook  in  a  slight  degree,  and  only  in  a 
slight  degree,  of  the  affection  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  middle  ear. 
It  is  not  usual  to  find  the  disease  so  limited.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  it 
is  complicated  with  some  affection  of  the  neighboring  parts  :  more 
frequently  with  some  form  of  pharyngitis  than  with  anything  else. 

Case  III.,  just  referred  to,  is  an  example  of  complicated  catarrh.  In 
that  case  the  affection  of  the  middle  ear  was  complicated  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  membrana  tympani.  The  myringitis  yielded  to  a  gen- 
tle alterative  treatment,  and  the  catarrh  subsided  at  the  same  time. 
The  treatment  was  of  course  directed  to  the  more  grave  disease.  The 
following  case  is  an  illustration  of  catarrh  complicated  with  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  an  affection  of  the  neighboring  parts. 

Case  VI. —  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces  and  JSasal  Passages, 
accompanying  Catarrh  of  the  Middle  Ear. — IMiss  B.,  an  American, 
residing  in  Boston,  aged  7,  of  medium  stature  for  her  age,  with  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  in  good  general  health,  applied  on  July  5th, 
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1850.  Shn  had  vbeen  oncnsionally  deaf,  with  intervals  of  apparently 
perfect  hearing,  for  a  perioil  of  about  two  years.  The  deafness  was 
ascribed  to  "colds,"  and  ihe  former  usually  disappeared  after  the  latter 
ceased.  She  had  had  scarlatina  and  measles,  neither  of  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  otorihoea  or  any  other  affeclion  of  the  ear;  and  she  had  not 
sufffred  from  otalgia.  Hopes  had  been  entei'tained  by  her  parents  that 
she  would  outgrow  the  trouble,  and  therefore  no  treatment  had  been  in- 
stituted. She  could  hear  the  licking  of  my  watch  between  two  and 
tliree  inches,  but  could  not  readily  follow  conversation.  The  deafness  was 
variable,  being  at«ome  times  much  greater  than  at  others  ;  apparently  con- 
tinuing and  disappearing,  without  any  well-ascertained  cause.  Latterly, 
however,  it  bar!  not  disappeared  as  usual.  CommencitJg  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter,  previous  to  my  seeing  her,  it  had  continued  to  the 
above  date.  She  was  reported  to  be  subject  to  catarrh,  and  when  suf- 
fering from  one  \\'as  more  deaf  th;m  at  other  seasons.  The  voice  was 
thick  and  nasal,  and  she  could  not  breathe  easily  through  the  nostrils. 

The  cervical  glands  were  not  s,vvo]len.  The  tonsils  were  slightly  en- 
larged. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  fauces-  w  as  red  and 
congested  ;  a  few  tubercles  or  large  granulations  of  the  size  of  half  a  pea 
could  be  seen  at  the  upper  jxirt  ;  and  on  each  side  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  red  and  elevated  into  a  rid^ie.  There  was  an  evident  secre- 
tion of  niatter  superiorly  which  passed  dow  nwards,  and  was  then  expecto- 
rated. Tiiere  w  as  no  tenderness  on  pre-^siu'e  upon  either  inastoid  pro- 
cess or  tragus.  The  right  auricle  was  healthy.  The  uieatus  contained 
a  small  quantity  of  hard,  dry  wax,  and  pieces  of  scurf.  These  were 
removed  by  the  syringe  and  force|)s.  The  sides  of  the  meatus  then 
presented  a  dry  appearance,  with  moderate  redness  near  the  membrana 
tympaui.  The  membrane  itself  was  clear  and  tianslucent.  with  a  few 
lines  of  redness  along  the  insertion  of  the  malleus.  The  left  ear — mea- 
tus and  membrane — jiresented  the  same  appearance  and  received  the 
same  tivatment  as  the  right.  After  syringing,  the  h(\aring  distance  was 
increased  to  eight  or  ten  inches.  The  Eustachian  tubes  were  next  ca- 
theterized.  The  nasal  jiassagc^s  were  so  much  obstructed  and  narrowed 
that  a  catheter  passed  through  them  with  difficult  v.  I  applied  the  air 
douche  on  each  side,  which  produced  a  mucous  rale.  The  hearing  dis- 
tance was  increased  thereby,  fron)  each  ear,  to  nearly  two  feet. 

The  patient  was  now  put  upon  a  restricted  diet,  without  meat.  Daily 
cold  bathing,  followed  by  friction,  ordeied  for  the  neck,  around  the  ear 
and  shoulders  ;  an  alum  gargle  twice  daily  ;  a  bougie  to  be  passed 
thoufj;h  the  nasal  passages  thoroufihly  every  day  ;  and  the  application  of 
the  air  douche  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  catheter  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  On  July  27th — three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment — the  secretion  of  wax  in  each  ear  was  normal.  The  fauces 
presented  a  healthy  appearance.  The  Eustachian  tubes  were  catheter- 
ized  with  sufficient  ease,  and  the  sound  of  the  air  douche  was  natural. 
The  voice  was  still  slightly  nasal.  The  hearing  distance  had  improved 
on  each  side  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  All  treatment,  except  that  of  a 
hygienic  character,  was  discontinued,  and  the  patient  was  discharged, 
recovered. 
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Tlie  next  case,  wliich  I  shall  adduce,  is  an  exannple  of  catarrh  of  the 
ear,  dependent  upon  a  strumous  diathesis,  and  associated  with  slight 
gaslro-iniestinal  disturbance.  The  strumous  variety  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  in  its  treatment  the  individual  constitution  should  never  be 
forgotten. 

Case  VH. —  Chronic  Strumous  Catarrh. — Miss  R.  W.,  of  Cam- 
bridf^e,  Mass.,  jet.  6,  with  hair,  blue  eyes,  fair  cotnplexion,  and  of 

a  delicate  appearance,  was  brouiihltome  on  the  10th  of  April,  1850. 
Her  general  health  was  reported  to  be  pretty  good,  but  delicate.  She 
bad  had  measles,  without  any  unpleasant  sequela,  hut  no  other  sickness  of 
any  length.  She  took  cold  easily,  and  when  suffering  from  any  catar- 
rhal affection  her  hearing  was  worse  than  at  other  limes.  At  such  sea- 
sons slie  was  liable  to  "  gatherings  in  her  ear,"  which  would  break, 
discharge  for  a  brief  period,  and  disappear.  She  had  never  suffered 
from  any  other  oiorrhoea.  Her  cervical  glands  were  swollen,  lips  rather 
large,  and  general  apfiearance  that  of  a  sciofulous  child.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cervical  glands  had  existed  for  some  years,  and  was  vai'ia- 
ble.  On  the  back  of  each  hand  she  had  a  limited  eczematous  eruption, 
There  was  no  hereditary  deafness.  Two  months  previous  to  my  seeing 
her,  she  had  small  abscesses  in  her  ears,  which  broke  and  discharged  as 
usual.  The  otonhoea  had  ceased  for  about  a  week,  but  the  attendant 
deafness  had  not  disaj)peared.  She  complained  of  headache  and  sore- 
ness about  the  ears.  Her  appetite  was  su'ficient.  S'le  slept  tolerably 
well.  Her  tongue  presented  a  thin,  while  coat,  and  her  breath  was  of- 
fensive. Her  bowels  were  irregular  in  their  action.  She  had  four  or 
five  clay-colored  dejections  daily,  with  some  pain.  No  treatment  had 
been  coinmenced,  except  occasional  syringing.  She  had  a  sliglit  hack- 
ing cough.  Tlie  tonsils  were  enlarged,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces  reddened.  Tliere  was  no  tenderness  on  pressure  upon  either 
mastoid  process  or  tragus.  She  heard  the  ticking  of  my  watch  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  each  ear. 

The  right  auricle  was  healthy  ;  cerumen  deficient  ;  meatus  dry,  but 
of  a  natural  color.  A  few  minute  red  vessels  were  visible  near  the  in- 
sertion of  the  memhrana  tympani.  The  membrane  itself  was  nearly 
colorless  and  translucent,  except  near  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  where 
there  was  a  congeries  of  red  vessels.  One  or  two  minute  bloodvessels 
crossed  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  left  auricle,  cenuiiinous  se- 
cretion and  meatus,  resembled  the  right.  The  membrane  of  the  tympa- 
num was  slightly  opaque  ;  it  presented  a  somewhat  scaly  appearance, 
and  at  its  periphery  one  or  two  minute  bloodvessels  were  visible.  On 
account  of  the  age  and  fears  of  the  patient,  the  Eustachian  tubes  were 
not  caiheterized.  Considering  the  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, I  thought  it  advisable  in  this  case  to  commence  the  treatment  by  a 
gentle  alterative.  She  was  directed  to  take,  night  and  morning,  a  pow- 
der composed  of  one  grain  of  hydrarg.  cum  creta  with  Dover's  powder 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  put  upon  an  appropriate  diet.  The  local 
treatment  consisted  of  counter-irritation  by  means  of  croton  oil  behind 
each  ear,  and  daily  instillations  of  rose  water  into  each  meatu':;.  On  the 
13ih,  her  tongue  was  cleaner,  her  bowels  were  regular,  and  she  had  no 
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headache.  The  liearins:  distance  from  the  right  ear  was  between  one 
and  two  feet  ;  from  the  left,  as  before.  The  rose  water  was  omitted  in 
the  right  ear.    She  was  directed  to  continue  the  powders. 

On  the  17tli,  her  bowels  were  reported  regular,  and  general  health 
as  good  as  usual.  The  right  membrane  of  the  tympanum;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  hair-like  red  vessels  near  its  circumference,  was  every- 
where colorless  and  translucent.  The  left  membrane  was  less  opaque, 
but  not  entirely  clear.  A  few  bloodvessels,  like  those  in  the  right  ear, 
were  visible  in  the  same  situation.  Her  hearing  was  improved.  Coun- 
ter-irritation w^as  continued,  and  a  solution  of  acet.  plumbi,  grs.  iij.  to  |j. 
prescribed,  to  be  poured  into  the  ear  once  a-day.  The  above  powders 
were  discontinued,  and  she  was  put  upon  a  nourishing  but  simple  diet, 
and  syr.  iod.  ferri  with  sarsaparilla  given  twice  daily. 

On  the  24lh,  the  membrana  tympani  on  each  side  was  free  from  any 
red  vessels  ;  it  was  colorless,  and  except  a  slightly  rough  appearance, 
natural.  Her  audition  was  normal.  She  was  directed  to  continue  the 
iron  and  sarsaparilla  for  several  weeks,  and  to  omit  all  other  treatment 
except  a  strict  attention  to  hygiene.  I  have  not  since  heard  of  any  re- 
turn of  deafness. 

In  this  case  the  opacity  of  the  membrane  and  the  red  vessels  upon 
its  surface  resembled  myringitis  ;  but  both  the  redness  and  the  opacity 
were  evidently  seated  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum,  and  not  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of  that  structure,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  in  a  true  myringitis.  I  should  have  mentioned,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  case,  that  the  congestion  of  the  fauces  and  the  cough  dis- 
appeared, pari  ijassu,  with  the  other  symptoms. 

The  connection  between  catarrhal  affections  of  the  ear  and  diseases 
of  the  pharynx  is  so  intimate,  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  former 
successfully  without  paying  strict  attention  to  the  latter.  The  local  ap- 
plication of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Horace  Green,  of 
New  York,  in  chronic  affections  of  the  pharynx,  I  have  found  to  be 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  treating  these  affections,  and  the  deafness 
attendant  or  consequent  upon  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  1  em- 
ployed the  air  douche,  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  catheter,  quite  freely 
in  the  above  cases.  I  do  not  regard  it,  however,  as  indispensable  in 
such  diseases,  as  M.  Deleau  does.  It  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
treatment,  but  in  them  the  cure  could  probably  have  been  effected  wilh- 
outit.  The  dilatation  of  the  pharyngeal  portion  of  the  Eustachian  effected 
by  the  catheter,  is  much  more  important  than  the  forced  introduction  of 
air  into  the  tympanal  cavity.  The  prognosis  with  regard  to  catarrh 
of  the  ear,  except  in  cases  where  organic  changes  have  taken  place,  is 
usually  favorable. 
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DELIVERED  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE;  BOSTON, 

By  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
[Reported  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Monday,  Dec.  16,  1850.  The  Case  of  Hernia*  treated  by  the  in- 
jection, into  the  ring,  of  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  left  the 
house,  "  well,"  in  three  weeks  after  the  operation.  Before  the  operation, 
the  intestine  came  down  during  exertion,  even  with  a  truss;  and  if  the 
truss  was  removed,  it  shpped  out  at  once,  without  effort.  When  the 
patient  left,  he  could  cough  in  tlie  erect  posture  without  a  truss,  as  you 
saw,  without  the  appearance  of  the  hernia.  During  the  first  three  days 
there  was  tenderness  exactly  at  the  ring  ;  but  no  peiitoneal  or  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  He  constantly  wore  a  bandage  or  a  truss,  and  is  now 
"cured,"  if  he  will  but  remain  so.  Time  only  can  show  what  effect 
the  absorption  of  the  lymph  will  have.  On  the  other  hand,  his  condition 
has  been  undoubtedly  improved,  with  slight  risk  and  pain,  and  less  than 
three  weeks'  confinement. 

The  patient  with  anomalous  affection  of  the  nosef  has  been  discharg- 
ed, considering  herself  greatly  relieved.  When  the  coagulum  had  been, 
in  tlie  course  of  a  day  or  two,  cleared  fro  n  the  nostril,  the  original  "  po- 
lypus "  showed  itself  as  a  fold  of  thickened  mucous  membrane,  depend- 
ant from  the  upper  turbinated  bone.  This  wi  ?  eisily  removed,  but  this 
had  not  obstructed  the  nostril,  which  had  been  already  cleared. 

Case  I.  NasnJ  Obstruction.  Operation. — Another  patient  has  left 
the  house  relieved  of  a  difficulty  which  seems  to  have  excited  some  inte- 
rest. This  young  girl  had  been  supposed  to  have  a  tumor  in  the  front 
part  of  her  left  nostril  ;  says  she  had  some  pain  there,  and  that  respira- 
tion was  not  free.  I  found  something  reaching  fiom  the  vomer  over  to- 
wards  the  left  lower  turbinated  bone,  which  it  met.  Both  mucous  cover- 
ings were  swelled,  and  at  their  point  of  contact,  while,  as  if  suppurating, 
and  exquisitely  tender  if  touched  by  a  probe.  In  the  other  nostril,  a 
little  way  back,  there  was  a  sudden  hollow  in  the  vomer,  which  could  be 
felt  by  a  probe  better  than  seen  ;  and  this  depression  corresponded  to  the 
other  prominence.  So  that  all  I  was  able  to  make  of  this  "  tumor"  was 
a  deviation  of  the  vomer,  which,  projecting  across,  against  the  tuibinated 
bone,  was  ulcerated  and  tender.  Nitrate  of  silver  was  applied  several 
times,  relieving  the  tenderness;  but  findino;  that  it  was  not  efl'ectual,  I 
removed  the  turbinated  bone  in  part  with  polypus  forceps,  then  with  an 
oiled  finger  forced  the  vomer  back  to  its  place,  and  left  a  sponge  in  the 
nostril  to  keep  it  there.  The  face  became  swelled  and  painful,  and  the 
patient  quite  feverish,  till  the  fourth  day.  when  the  sponge  was  removed. 
She  then  soon  recovered,  and  left  the  house  as  she  said  "cured;"  the 
nostril  being  well  opened. 

Case  11.  Club  Foot.  Operation. — The  tendo-achillis  was  divided 
by  Dr.  Hayward.  There  were  one  or  two  points  of  interest  in  this  case. 
It  was  in  a  child  of  six,  paralyzed  in  the  lower  limbs  during  four  years, 


*  See  Lecture,  Nov.  16th. 


t  See  Lecture,  Dec.  2d. 
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but  recoveiinoj  the  use  of  the  limbs  the  last  year.  Paralysis  is  a  common 
cause  of  slight  club  foot,  but  not  of  the  hopeful  forms  of  it.  In  other 
words,  the  paralysis  itself  makes  the  operation  useless.  It  acts  unequally 
on  the  flexors  and  extensors,  and  the  gastrocnemius,  aided  by  the  natural 
position  of  the  foot,  gets  the  advantage,  so  that  the  foot  cannot  be  flexed. 
If  the  paralysis  continues,  it  is  useless  to  divide  the  tendon  ;  but  here  the 
patient  could  walk.  This  limb  measured  one  inch  less,  from  the  knee 
down,  than  the  other.  This  difference  puts  some  bad  cases  of  club  foot 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  It  is  an  arrest  of  developtnent,  due  in  part  to 
the  traction  of  the  tendons,  but  more  to  a  continuance  of  the  original  ac- 
tion which  produced  the  deformity.  Of  course,  a  muscle  may  be  greatly 
reduced  in  size  from  disease,  and  even  undergo  the  fatty  or  fibrous  trans- 
formation, and  still  recover  its  texture  and  tone  after  the  foot  is  brought 
straight.  But  in  the  hopeless  cases,  the  long  bones  are  actually  shorter 
and  smaller,  and  no  orthopedic  treatment  will  restore  their  dimensions. 
In  this  case  the  heel  will  readily  come  down. 

Case  III.  Epithelial  Disease  of  Face.  Operation. — This  was  a 
lai^ge  pimple  upon  the  skin  over  the  nialar  bone  of  an  old  lady.  This 
pimple  is  very  common  on  the  face  in  old  people,  and  it  is  important  to 
know  it  by  sight.  It  is  the  "  cancer  of  the  lip"  occurring  elsewhere. 
You  saw  here  two  pimples,  side  by  side.  One,  the  old  lady  said,  she 
did  not  care  for ;  it  had  been  there  always.  It  was  flabby  and  pedicu- 
lated.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  "  pediculated  tumor,"  so  called,  and  harmless. 
But  the  other,  though  stnaller,  gave  her  great  pain  ;  it  was  only  of  a  few 
years  standing,  red,  elevated,  and  hard.  At  its  summit  was  a  little  scab. 
I  removed  the  whole  with  the  knife,  and  by  a  long  ellipse,  to  avoid  a 
pucker  at  the  extremities  of  the  united  incision.  Bisected,  this  tumor 
was  dense  and  opaque  white;  continuous  laterally  with  the  skin,  and 
continuous  below  with  the  white  fibre  of  the  cellular  tissue  upon  which 
it  was  seated.  In  the  microscope  it  was  distinctly  epithelial,  like  the  lip 
desci'ibed  in  a  previous  lecture,  and  just  as  capable  of  ulceration.  An 
old  man  applied  to  me,  a  sliort  time  ago,  with  a  large  everted,  ragged, 
and  ulcerated  elevation  on  the  cheek,  under  the  eye,  adherent  to  the 
bone.  It  was  past  much  hope  of  benefit  from  operation,  but  doubtless 
was  once  an  epithelial  pimple,  which  coidd  have  been  easily  and  radi- 
cally reinoved  like  this. 

Case  IV.  Inverted  Toe-nails.  Operation. — Many  of  you  know  this 
affection.  The  great  toe-nails  are  buried,  as  in  this  case,  at  their  edges, 
deep  in  fungous  gi-anulations,  so  tender  tliat  they  cannot  be  touched. 
This  begins  gradually,  with  a  tight  shoe,  or  an  irritable  skin,  and  a  nail  un- 
cut at  the  corner.  The  flesh  gets  tender,  the  corner  cannot  be  got  at,  and 
the  affection  progresses  or  retnains  stationary.  It  rarely  improves  even 
with  palliative  treatment.  I  once  raised  a  nail  slowly,  with  lint  beneath 
it,  so  that  in  a  week  the  corner  was  cut  ofl",  and  the  patient  never  again 
suffered.  But  you  are  generally  obliged  to  remove  the  nail  or  a  jiart  of 
it.  The  patient  is  etherized,  and  if  the  nail  is  thin,  you  thrust  one  leg 
of  a  pail-  of  forceps  under  it  to  the  root,  shut  the  forceps  upon  the  nail, 
twist  it  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  and  extract  it,  as  was  done 
here.    If  it  is  thick,  first  split  it  to  the  root  with  scissors  thrust  under  it, 
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and  peel  off  one  or  both  halves  from  tip  to  root,  with  forceps.  These 
nails  came  out  whole,  but  the  nail  should  in  general  be  examined  after 
extraction  to  see  if  the  corners  of  the  soft  root  are  square,  as  a  bit  is  often 
left  in  at  the  edge  which  reproduces  the  deformity.  A  new  nail  gene- 
rally appears,  sometimes  deformed.  In  this  case,  Dr.  Hay  ward  removed 
three  nails. 

Case  V.  Fatty  Tumor  inside  of  Cheek.  Operation. — This  middle- 
aged  woman  perc(-ived  this  tumor  4  years  ago.  lis  position,  just  inside  of 
the  labial  commissure  under  the  mucous  membrane,  is  a  common  one  for 
little  sacs  containing  glairy  fluid.  This  looked  like  one,  and  fluctuated  ; 
but  proved  to  be  common  adipose  tissue,  as  large  as  a  chesnut.  I  re- 
moved it  with  a  simple  incision.  The  ether  was  continued  to  this  pa- 
tient sometime  after  narcotism,  and  until  she  snored  ;  her  pulse  being  only' 
reduced  a  little  in  frequency.  This  thorough  dose  lasted  her  through  the 
operation.  With  a  common  dose,  she  would  soon  have  partially  waked, 
shut  her  mouth,  groaned  and  twisted  about ;  and  after  vain  efforts  to  get 
along,  we  should  probably  have  stopped  the  operation  to  give  her  more 
ether.    As  it  was,  she  slept  tranquilly  through  it. 

Case  VI.  Disease  of  Antrum.  Operation. — This  patient  of  Dr. 
Hayward,  32  years  old,  a  year  ago  perceived  a  swelling  just  under  the 
edge  of  the  left  orbit.  When  opened,  it  discharged  pus.  Soon  an  open- 
ing formed  spontaneously  over  the  second  molar,  thought  to  be  a  gum- 
boil, but  a  copious  and  daily  discharge  of  pus  here  discredited  this  idea. 
The  patient  applying  to  a  surgeon,  a  probe  was  passed  into  one  opening 
and  out  of  the  other,  traversing  the  antrum  ;  since  which,  this  antrum  is  said 
to  have  been  punctured  twice,  and  a  seton  to  have  been  once  passed. 
Lastly,  foetid  pus  has  been  and  is  now  blown  from  the  nostril. 

Here  is  a  well-marked  affection  of  the  antrum  ;  and  attention  may  be 
directed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  mucous  mem.brane  and  bone  of  the  ca- 
vity itself,  and  on  the  other  to  the  fang  of  a  tooth  and  abscess  of  the 
gum,  as  the  usual  causes  of  such  purulent  accumulation  in  this  sinus.  Here 
the  first  pus  escaped  near  the  orbit,  where  there  is  now  a  scar ;  and  the 
discharge  is  now  foetid  ;  considerations  which  direct  us  to  the  antrum  and 
to  the  bone.  It  is  a  case  difficult  of  treatment.  The  patient  was  desirous  of 
an  opening  into  the  cavity,  which  Dr.  Hayward  made  by  boring  through 
the  thin  shell  just  above  the  second  molar  tooth.  Some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber a  similar  case  in  my  wards  last  year.  Great  pain  and  tension  on  the 
left  side  was  then  relieved  by  tapping  the  antrum  in  this  same  place. 
Pus  escaped  ;  and  the  patient,  encouraged  by  the  success,  was  very  desi- 
rous to  have  the  other  side  opened  ;  there  being  an  uneasy  feeling  there. 
I  advised  him  against  it,  for  want  of  indications  ;  but  su;)sequently,  as  the 
operation  is  in  reality  a  small  affair,  yielded  to  his  solicitation.  There 
was  no  pus,  and  the  jaw  swelled  lai'gely.  In  the  first  instance  the  open- 
ing evacuated  pus  and  was  a  relief.  In  the  second,  it  was  an  injury  to  a 
comparatively  sound  part,  and  was  at  once  felt.  As  to  the  operation,  if 
you  do  not  perforate  the  socket  of  a  tooth,  you  find  the  base  of  the  zy- 
gomatic arch  above  the  molars  ;  incise  the  mucous  membrane  freely,  and 
expose  the  bone;  otherwise  the  blood  is  apt  to  distend  the  tissues,  and 
make  the  landmarks  obscure.    You  then  bore  through  the  thin  bone 
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with  any  convenient  instrument.    I  have  used  a  three  or  four  square  py- 
ramidal point. 

Case  VII.  Hydrocele. 

Case  VIll.  Hydrocele. — Two  more  cases,  illustrating  the  varieties 
ol"  this  affection.  One  in  a  young  man,  and  of  3  or  4  years  standing  ; 
the  other  in  an  old  man,  and  of  8  or  10  years  duration.  The  former 
and  smaller  had  a  constricted  middle,  giving  it  an  hour-glass  shape.  The 
latter  was  the  longest  and  narrowest  I  have  seen  ;  extending  from  the 
ring  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  nearly  7  inches,  and  only  2  and  3 
inches  in  diameter.  These  forms  are  accidental  ;  both  were  translucent. 
The  small  one  was  injected  with  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  a 
drachm  of  water,  of  which  half  was  withdrawn.  The  other  operation 
was  only  palliative.  It  is  generally  not  worth  while  to  expose  a  very 
old  person  to  the  risk  of  inflammation  ;  though  I  have  operated  upon  a 
man  above  80,  by  incision,  and  successfully  ;  yet  it  is  generally  better  not 
to  do  so.  As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  the  palliative  operation,  I  may 
mention  the  case  of  a  man  of  nearly  90,  whom  I  tapped  six  years  ago, 
and  only  twice  since  ;  the  fluid  collecting  slowly  ;  and  the  risk  or  pain 
of  the  puncture  is  small.  You  can  diminish  the  pain  by  thrusting  the 
instrument  suddenly  in  and  not  slowly.  Of  course  you  make  the  sac 
tense  and  thin,  avoid  the  testicle,  and  guard  the  canula  with  your  fore- 
finger at  a  short  distance  from  the  point  to  prevent  it  from  plunging  too 
deeply.  A  patient  who  had  before  been  operated  upon  slowly,  remarked 
to  me.  after  this  sudden  puncture,  that  he  must  have  been  before  tapped 
with  a  screw  auger.  Another  point  in  the  radical  operation,  is  to  carry 
the  canula  well  home  into  the  sac,  and  to  hold  it  there  by  pinching 
the  sac,  otherwise  you  may  inject  the  cellular  tissue  instead  of  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  two  other  patients  have  gone  out  well,  each  in  two  and  a  half 
weeks  from  the  operation.  In  one,  there  was  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  a  distinct  crepitus  on  pressure  of  the  sac  ;  no  doubt  from  the  break- 
ing of  little  cells  of  lymph  containing  water.  It  is  interesting,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  rare  and  exceptional  subcrepitus  due  to  the  same  cause  in  the 
pleura  ;  and  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  moist  rales  of  the  pul- 
monary cells  and  tubes. 

Case  IX.  Stricture  of  the  CBsophcigus.  Dilatation. — The  patho- 
logy of  this  affection  we  reserve  for  another  day.  The  difficulty,  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  its  use,  of  passing  the  probang,  consists  mainly  in  its 
being  brought  up  hard  against  the  vertebrae  behind  the  pharynx,  if  the  in- 
strument is  sliff.  To  avoid  this,  the  head  is  thrown  well  back,  and  if 
need,  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  cari  ied  past  the  epiglottis  to  bend  and  guide 
the  instrument  in  the  oesophagus.  By  doing  this,  you  will  avoid  the 
danger  of  pumping  a  pint  of  broth  into  the  lungs  with  a  stomach  pump, 
as  was  once  done. 
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EDITORIAL  COREESPOXDE>-CE. 

[The  following  additional  observations  by  the  editor,  on  the  city  of  Na. 
pies,  have  been  received  since  those  of  a  later  date,  from  Alexandria, 
were  published.] 

Two  or  three  streets  are  given  up  to  cooking,  on  both  sides,  under 
awnings,  where  every  conceivable  dish  may  be  had  for  a  few  cents.  In- 
deed, the  cost  of  a  meal  thus  prepared,  is  so  exceedingly  cheap,  that  a 
stranger  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  more  custom  they  have,  the 
poorer  the  cooks  would  be.  ]\Ien  sit  in  ranges  in  some  of  the  squares, 
selling  second-hand  food — the  odds  and  ends  of  tables,  which  are  classified 
in  separate  parcels,  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  different  buyers.  At  the 
fish  stands,  and  hawked  over  the  town,  are  all  kinds  of  snails,  barnacles, 
squid,  star-fish,  and  even  the  entrails  of  large  fish.  This  arises  out  of  the 
circumstance  that  all  meats  are  excessively  dear,  while  fruits  and  ordinary 
vegetables  are  surprisingly  cheap.  All  these  disgusting  articles — espe- 
cially the  long  air-pump  fingers  of  the  cuttle  fish — are  made  into  broth,  and 
kept  boiling  in  the  pots,  out  of  which  certain  passers-by,  the  lower  order 
of  artisans,  purchase  a  few  spoonfuls,  which  is  poured  hot  over  a  bit 
of  bread.  Snails  and  lizards  literally  cover  the  land.  A  few  days  since, 
we  made  an  excursion  to  the  ancient  city  of  Paestum,  nearly  sixty  miles 
S.  E.  of  Naples,  and  there  we  saw  the  fallen-down  walls  of  a  city  that 
was  old  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  our  Saviour — the  foundations  of  the 
houses,  the  line  of  the  streets,  but,  far  beyond  all  other  objects,  the  mag- 
nificent temples  of  Ceres,  Neptune,  and  the  Basilica,  or  temple  of  justice, 
altogether  the  most  perfect  architectural  remains  of  antiquity.  On  the 
massive  fluted  columns,  lizards  were  running  up  and  down,  undisturbed, 
while  snails,  from  the  base  to  the  architraves,  were  in  such  numbers  as 
to  be  considered  the  permanent  occupants  of  these  marvellous  edifices. 
The  walls  were  50  feet  high  by  20  in  thickness,  embracing  an  enclosure 
two  miles  square.  The  magnitude  of  the  place,  however,  is  indicated  by 
sites  of  dwellings,  four  miles  S.  in  one  direction,  and  two  miles  N.  to 
the  river.  A  single  farm,  house  now  stands  nearly  in  the  centre,  but  the 
malaria  has  driven  the  family  away,  and  one  solitary  mendicant  boy  walk- 
ed over  the  hewn  blocks  thrown  about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  to  show 
where  the  lions  were  to  be  found.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  dropsical,  and 
begged  stoutly  for  some  money  to  fee  a  doctor  who  had  promised  a  cure, 
provided  he  raised  a  sufficient  sum.  Being  asked  his  age,  he  said  he  was 
20,  which  no  one  credited,  on  account  of  his  diminutive  size. — Chesnuts 
and  acorns  enter  largely  into  the  e very-day  dietary  of  the  moving  rabble 
of  houseless  peregrinators  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  of  the  provincial  towns 
— sold  hot,  roasted  and  boiled,  by  the  way-side.  Another  novel  dish  is 
boiled  hog  skin,  a  kind  of  gelatinous  material,  quite  well  relished,  besides 
an  anomalous  variety  of  unremembered  dishes,  unknown  in  other  coun- 
tries. Trade,  as  before  observed,  is  absolutely  smothered  by  the  deter- 
minations of  the  government  to  invent  embarrassments  to  keep  foreign 
merchants  away  if  possible,  and  quarantines  nearly  accomplish  it. 
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Tickets  for  Admission  to  Medical  Colleges. — It  is  presumed  that  the 
facuhies  of  our  respective  medical  institutions  intend  that  all  those  attend- 
ing their  lectures  should  be  provided  with  tickets,  or  cards  of  admission. 
In  most  of  the  Colleges,  for  the  first  week  of  the  lectures  tickets  are  de- 
manded by  the  janitor  or  doorkeeper,  of  those  who  wish  admittance  ;  after 
which  time  no  further  notice  seems  to  be  taken,  and  any  one  who  has  the 
curiosity  may  avail  himself  of  such  negligence  by  entering  the  lecture 
room  in  common  with  the  students.  There  may  be  no  real  harm  in  this, 
if  the  individuals  who  go  to  such  lectures  have  no  other  purpose  than  a 
love  of  science  ;  but  when  the  sanctuary  of  medical  learning  is  entered  by 
those  who  have  no  other  object  than  to  misrepresent  or  ridicule  the  sayings 
and  doings  there,  we  should  say  certainly  that  the  liberality  which  thus 
admits  them  is  misapplied.  We  deem  it  the  better  part  of  wisdom  and 
prudence  in  those  having  control  of  such  matters,  to  instruct  the  janitor  to 
admit  no  one  without  a  card.  We  have  been  prompted  to  make  the  above 
remarks,  in  consequence  of  hearing  certain  things  from  persons,  not  matri- 
culated, about  what  v/as  going  on  in  the  Medical  College  in  this  city. 


Missouri  Medical  Association. — A  convention  of  the  physicians  of  the' 
State  of  Missouri  was  held  at  St.  Louis  on  the  4th  of  November  last,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  forming  themselves  into  a  State 
Association.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  delegates  were  present;  and  from 
the  spirit  manifested,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  good  will 
follow  their  organization.  Among  the  resolutions  offered,  and  passed, 
were  the  following. —  *  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  memorialize  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  alter  the  laws  of 
the  State  so  ihat  physicians  may  be  required,  in  suit,  to  prove  only  the  fact 
of  general  attendance  on  patients,  and  not  the  items." — "  Resolved,  to  have 
said  committee  use  their  influence  in  the  legislature,  for  the  repeal  of  a 
law,  which  declares  that  every  person,  or  copartnership  of  persons,  who 
shall  follow  the  practice  of  medicine  within  the  State  as  a  livelihood,  in 
whole  or  part,  is  a  physician  within  the  meaning  of  law."  It  is  time  that 
such  a  law  was  purged  from  the  Statute  Book.  It  was  also  Resolved,  to  have 
an  hispector  of  Drugs — also  a  Vacci?ie  Agency  for  the  State.  The  consti- 
tution which  was  adopted  is  a  most  healthy  one,  and  well  calculated  to 
unite  the  members  in  harmonious  action,  or  govern  them  by  its  excellent 
code  of  ethics.  This  convention  did  more  work  in  their  two  days  session, 
than  is  usual  for  such  bodies  to  do  in  a  longer  tune,  and  we  sincerely  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  new  organization,  hoping  that  all  the  laws  of 
their  State,  militating  against  the  interests  of  the  profession,  will  be,  as  is 
wished  by  them,  repealed. 


A  Monster  Boy. — There  is  now  in  this  city,  a  lad,  Angus  Mackaskill, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  but  latterly  from  St.  Ann's,  Nova  Scotia,  whose 
height  is  7  feet  4J  inches  in  his  stockings,  and  weighing  355  lbs.  What 
is  very  remarkable  in  the  history  of  this  young  man,  is,  that  until  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  he  was  considered  a  dwarf.  From  that  time  till  the 
present,  a  period  of  seven  years,  he  has  grown  rapidly,  and  attained  the 
prodigious  size  before  mentioned.  He  is,  we  believe,  the  tallest  specimen 
of  hmxianity  that  has  ever  visited  Boston;  and  if  he  continues  his  growth 
(as  there  is  a  good  chance,  he  being  only  19  years  old)  he  can  most  de- 
cidedly be  called  the  modern  "Hercules." 
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Dr.  Green's  Introductory  Address. — We  are  under  obligations  lo  Dr. 
Horace  Green,  of  the  New  York  Medical  College,  for  a  copj^  of  his  excellent 
introductory  address  before  the  class  in  attendance.  It  is  a  bold  and  inde- 
pendent effort.  Dr.  G.  says — "  Men  who  are  wedded  to  the  dogmas  of 
the  profession — who  are  too  lazy  to  read,  too  obstinate  to  learn  —  are  rapidly 
decreasing";  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  truer  and  better  in- 
formed men  will  rise,  like  Ban(j[uo's  ghost  before  the  Usurper,  and  pusli 
them  from  their  stools." 


Middlesex  East  District  Medical  Society .—lYws  society  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Woburn,  Oct.  22d,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen 
officers  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Benjamin  Cutter,  President;  Horace  P.  Wakefield,  Yi.ce  President: 
S.  Watson  Drew,  Secretary  ;  Truman  Rickard.  TreasJtrer  and  Librarian  ! 
William  F.  Stevens,  Kendall  Divis,  Augustus  Plymplon,  Counsellors  > 
William  F.  Stevens,  Richard  U.  Piper,  D.ivid  Youngman,  Censors. 


Medical  Discovery. — Our  moustached  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  London  National  and  Military  Gazette  has  made  the  discovery  that  the 
wearing  of  moustaches  is  conducive  to  health.  It  affirms  that  the  mous- 
taches, acting  as  a  part  of  the  breathing  apparatus,  absorb  the  cold  of  the 
air  before  it  enters  the  nostrils,  and  are,  consef|uently ,  a  preservative  against 
consumption.  Hence,  it  follows,  according  to  the  Gazette,  that  the  regi- 
ments which  wear  moustaches  are  much  less  subject  than  the  others  to 
diseases  of  the  chest. 


Medical  Miscellany. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  on  the 
16lh,  Dr.  W.  B,  Morris  was  appointed  Physician  to  Ward  7,  and  Dr.  John 
S.  H.  Fogg  to  Ward  1^  (South  Boston).— The  City  Hospital  belonging  to 
Dr.  Smith,  in  Sacramento  City,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. — Dr.  Samuel 
Parkinan  is  to  deliver  the  next  annual  address  before  the  Suflbik  District 
Medical  Society  in  April.— Dr.  D.  H.  Storer,  of  this  city,  is  to  deliver  the 
annual  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  at  Worcester  in 
May  next. — A  District  Medical  Society,  we  understand,  has  been  formed 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Mass.,  but  as  no  one  has  furnished  us  a  list  of  its 
officers  for  publication,  their  names  cannoi  of  course  be  given  in  the  Journal. 


To  CoRRESPONDKNTS. — A  "  Letter  from  the  South,"  by  Dr.  Page,  and  a  case  reported  by 
Dr.  French,  have  been  received,  and  will  have  an  early  insertion. 


Married, — At  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  Jeffries  VVyman,  M.D.,  to  Miss  Adeline  Wheelwrig;ht,  of 
New  York. — At  New  York,  Augustus  Greele  Minol,  M.D.,  of  I'oughkcepsie,  to  Miss  Lizzie  A. 
Proctor. 

Died, — In  Sacramento  City,  California,  Dr.  J.  D.  A.  Yale,  of  Humphreys ville,  Conn.,  35. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Dec  2L«t,  74.— Mates, 37 — females,  37. 
Apoplexy,  1 — disease  of  the  bowels,  1 — inflammation  of  the  t)owcls,  1 — burn.  1 — consumption,  7 — 
convulsions,  2 — croup,  3 — debility,  1 — dropsy,  ] — dropsv  of  the  brain,  6 — erysipelas,  1 — exhaus- 
tion, 2 — typhus  fever,  3— lung  fever,  10 — fever,  I — hooping  cough,  2— disease  of  the  heart,  2— in- 
fantile, 3 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  4 — marasmus,  1 — measles,  9 — old  age,  1 — palsy,  1 — puer- 
peral, 3 — teething,  3 — tumor,  1 — unUnown,  2 — worms,  \. 

Under  5  years,  3  8 — between  5  and  20  3'^ears,  G — between  20  and  1-0  years,  18 — between  40 
and  60  years,  7 — over  60  years,  5.    Americans,  32  5  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  42. 
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The  Water-Cure  Juurnal. — The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  "  Herald  of 
Reforms,"  published  by  Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells,  New  York,  comes  lo 
us  in  an  enlarged  form,  presenting  altogether  a  very  handsome  appearance. 
It  is  really  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  typographical  excellence,  that 
comes  to  us  in  exchange.  Were  the  subjects  that  are  discussed  in  its 
columns,  any  where  near  as  correct  and  truly  scientific  as  its  mechanical 
execution  is  beautiful,  it  might  rank  with  the  first  journals  devoted  to  me- 
dical science.  If  its  enterprising  publishers  really  wish  to  have  their 
Journal  a  herald  of  reforms^"'  let  them  commence  c?e  7zoi-o,  first  telling 
their  readers  ichat  constitutes  disease,  the  modus  operandi  of  icater  alone 
in  treating  it,  and  further,  what  is  distinctly  to  be  understood  by  the  "  Re- 
forms''' spoken  of.  Our  homceopathic  friends  say  theirs  is  \.he  true  a?id 
only  method  of  curing  disease.  The  Thomsonian,  the  Neuropathic,  and 
other  would-be  doctors,  saj'  the  same.  Now  which  is  to  be  believed,  or 
are  they  all  correct?  It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  relative  merits.  Suffice  it  to  say,  were  we  sick,  and  with- 
out any  previous  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  healing  art,  we 
might  possibly  choose  those  doctors  who  give  no  medicine. 

Discovery  of  a  Xeiu  Metal.  Aridium. — M.  CJlgken  has  announced  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of_Stockholm,  that  he  has  discovered  a  new- 
metal  which  he  designates  Aridium.  It  is  found  in  the  mineral  chromate 
of  iron  of  Reoras.  Its  oxides  are  analogous  to  those  of  iron,  but  they  ex- 
hibit distinct  reactions.  The  metal  has  not  yet  been  obtained  separately 
from  its  combinations  with  oxygen. — L'Unio?i  Medicale. 

Case  of  Birth  after  the  Death  of  the  Mother. — Dr.  Schneider  relates, 
that  being  summoned  in  haste  to  a  woman  in  labor,  he  found  her  dead  on 
his  arrival.  On  placing  the  hand  on  the  yet  warm  abdomen,  he  felt  the 
uterus  contracted  and  sunk  in  the  pelvis.  By  an  examination  per  vagi- 
nam,  a  foot  was  detected,  and  by  rapidly  completing  the  delivery,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  bringing  into  the  world  an  apparently  still-born  child, 
which,  however,  soon  revived. —  Casper's  Wochenschrift. 

Phenomena  of  Phosphene. — M.  jMartinet  transmitted  a  note  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  Sept.  23,  1S50,  in  which  he  stated  his  con- 
currence in  the  view  of  M.  Serres  with  reference  to  the  diagnostic  value 
of  pressure  on  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  and  at  the  same 
time  claimed  priority  of  the  introduction  of  this  means  of  diagnosis,  hav- 
ing pointed  it  out  so  far  back  as  1846. — London  Med.  Gaz. 

Vaccination — its  protective  yoiver  depending  on  the  manner  of  its  per' 
formance, — M.  Delafraysse  stated  in  a  note,  that  he  had  arrived  at  certain 
conclusions  as  the  result  of  his  investigations  into  the  causes  of  the  failure 
in  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  against  smallpox.  His  experience 
had  convinced  him  that  vaccination  is  an  infallible  preventive  where  the 
vesicles  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  a  degree  of  febrile  reaction, 
and  that  its  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  insufficient  development  of  this 
febrile  reaction,  or  to  its  non-occurrence.  He  proposes  that,  instead  of  the 
four  or  five  punctures  usually'made  on  the  arm,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
should  be  practised  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  confirmation  of  his 
views,  M.  Delafraysse  states  that  he  has  with  impunity  exposed  all  the 
children  that  he  has  so  vaccinated  to  the  greatest  risk  of  contracting  small- 
pox.— Ih. 
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THE  CURABILITY  OF  CONSUMPTION, 

CONSIDERED  IN  REFERENCE  TO    A    NEW   METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING   THE  HEALTHY  OR 
DISEASED  CONDITION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

BY   M.  MATTSON,  M.D. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Journal.] 

When  we  reflect  that  every  fourth  or  fifth  person  whom  we  may  meet 
in  our  daily  walks  is  destined  to  die  of  consumption — for  the  statistics 
of  the  disease  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  will  he  the  fact — we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  mortality  is  not  only  friirhtful,  but  that  it 
calls  for  renewed  as  well  as  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
profession  to  investigate  the  true  nature  of  the  malady,  and  to  devise 
some  more  efficient  means  to  stay  its  devastating  progress.  To  sup- 
pose that  nothing  further  can  be  accomplished  in  this  respect,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  comparatively  destitute  of  value  or 
utility,  and  is  doomed  to  remain  stationary  without  any  hope  of  progress 
or  advancement,  while  in  every  other  department  of  art  and  science,  we 
are  constantly  hearing  of  the  most  brilliant  and  wonderful  achievements. 
The  people  entrust  their  health  and  their  lives  to  the  care  of  their  medi- 
cal attendants,  and  while  they  are  swept  away  prematurely  in  such  num- 
bers, it  is  natural  that  they  should  inquire  what  further  can  be  done  for 
their  safety  ;  and  physicians,  in  turn,  should  feel  prompted  by  every 
consideration  of  duty  to  become  something  more  than  mere  passive  spec- 
tators of  the  havoc  which  is  daily  taking  place  among  those  who  look 
to  them  for  aid.  The  empty  boast  of  the  charlatan  that  consumption  is 
curable,  while  he  does  nothing  but  pocket  ill-gotten  fees,  or  take  money 
for  some  vile  compound  of  mischievous  drugs,  is  as  censurable  as  that 
stern  and  uncompromising  dogma  of  the  profession,  that  the  malady  is 
emphatically  and  hopelessly  incurable.  But  thanks  to  the  advent  of 
cod-liver  oil,  we  are  now  beginning  to  have  some  glimmering  of  light  in  the 
dark  horizon  of  medicine,  and  the  fishy  doses  which  have  been  swallowed 
so  unsparingly  for  the  last  few  years,  have  at  least  had  the  good  effect  to 
render  it  something  less  of  a  heresy  to  suggest  that  pulmonary  tubercles 
may  be  absorbed,  and  that,  consequently,  consumption  may  be  regarded 
as  a  curable  disease.  This  partial  confidence  with  which  the  people 
have  been  inspired,  will  have  a  beneficial  effect,  for  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  human  mind  is  all  powerful  in  its  influence  upon  the 
22 
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body,  and  is  a  mighty  engine  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  hands  of  tfie 
observant  physician.  Sopliocles  died  from  excessive  joy  in  consequence 
of  a  triumph  awarded  to  him  in  the  theatre.  Popo^  Leo  X.  expired 
suddenly  from  the  joy  occasioned  by  being  told  that  the  French  had 
been  driven  out  of  Milan  and  Pavia.  How  truly  is  it  said  in  the  in- 
spired volume  that  "  worldly  sorrow  workelh  death,"  and  "  heaviness 
ill  the  heart  of  man  maketh  it  stop."  The  poor  consumptive  does  not 
form  any  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as  it  regards  mental  influence, 
and  if  the  dooma  is  thundered  in  his  ear  from  mornino;  till  nii^ht  and 
from  night  till  morning  that  his  disease  is  incurable,  it  may  be  expected 
that  he  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  terrible  destroyer. 

One  of  the  prominent  reasons  of  the  great  fatality  of  consumption  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  the  means  of  detectinii 
the  disease  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage  of  its  existence  ;  and  when  we 
speak  of  a  new  method  of  ascertaining  the  healthy  or  diseased  condition 
of  the  lungs,  it  necessarily  presupposes  that  the  revelations  of  the  steiho- 
scope  are  not  regarded  as  sufficiently  deBnite  or  satisfactory.  This  will 
no  doubt  be  conceded  by  many' of  the  profession,  though  probably  not 
by  all — for  there  is  a  very  great  leverence  in  some  quarters  for  this 
little  cylinder  of  wood — but  as  we  have  no  idea  of  troubling  the  reader 
with  our  own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  we  will  merely  trouble  him  witli 
the  opinions  of  some  eminent  members  of  the  profession,  which  we  shall 
give  under  the  head  of 

Ineficiency  of  the  Stethoscope. — The  reader  who  happens  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  Medico-Chiruigical  Review  for  January,  1849,  will 
find  some  extracts  from  a  lecture  by  M.  Lugol,  of  Paris,  in  disparage- 
ment of  percussion  and  auscultation,  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
paragrapli  : — 

"  The  numerous  checks  and  repeated  deceptions  to  which  physicians 
are  daily  exposed  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tuberculous  diseases, 
prove  that  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  beaten  track  of  inquiry  and  pur- 
sue some  other  which  is  less  fallible.  You  all  know  that  percussion 
and  auscultation  are  useless  in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tubercles. 
Both  alike  insufficient  to  announce  the  commencement  of  the  mis- 
chief, they  are  superfluous  at  the  very  time  that  they  become  cnpable 
of  indicating  the  presence  of  the  tubercles  ;  for  then  these  are  dis- 
cernible by  other  means,  and,  alas  !  are  too  far  advanced  to  war- 
rant our  hopes  of  arresting  their  progress — at  least  in  the  generality  of 
cases.  I  will  even  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence placed  by  the  greater  number  of  pi-actiiionei'S  of  the  present  day 
in  auscultation  and  percussion,  has  had  the  effect  of  too  often  inspiring 
^  fatal  security  in  many  tuberculous  diseases,  which  are  thereby  allowed 
to  advance  in  their  progress,  until  this  is  revealed  by  physical  phenomena 
at  a  period  when  remedial  measures  have  but  little  chance  of  efl?ecting 
any  good." 

Physicians,  and  especially  French  physicians,  usually  have  a  "  hob- 
by," and  so  had  Lugol.  He  renounced  percussion  and  auscultation  as 
a  means  of  detecting  incipient  tubercles,  and  recommended  the  inductive 
method  of  examination.    This  he  thought  could  not  mislead.    Let  it 
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appear  that  parents  had  died  of  tuberculous  disease,  and  it  would  be  a 
settled  question  with  him  tliat  the  offspring  were  tuberculous  also,  and 
that  the  lungs  were  especially  liable  to  be  invaded  by  the  morbid  de- 
posits. Tliis  is  no  doubt  very  often  true,  yet  by  no  means  infallible,  for 
it  has  been  correctly  observed  that  we  find  diseased  parents  in  one 
generation  having  an  apparently  healthy  offspring,  and  in  the  next  gene- 
ration seemingly  healthy  parents  with  a  diseased  offspring. 

M.  Lugol  and  M.  Louis  botli  agree  that  the  stethoscope  is  inefficient, 
and  that  the  examination  by  induction  is  nearly  if  not  quite  infallible,  in 
a  memoir  by  M.  Louis  on  the  "  Proper  Method  of  Examining  a  Patient," 
&c.,  he  says,  "  I  have  more  than  once  announced  the  existence  of 
phthisis  in  patients  who  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis, 
but  neither  auscultation  nor  percussion  of  the  chest  afforded  any  signs  of 
an  appreciable  alteration  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  and  this  even  in 
patients  who  had  not  any  cough." 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit  with  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of  percus- 
sion and  auscultation  ;  but  as  it  respects  the  inductive  method  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  probable  existence  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  we  have  the 
obvious  difficulty — even  if  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  inductive  me- 
thod infallible — of  being  unable  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  tlie  pulmonary 
disease,  and  consequently  our  opinion  of  a  case  must  be  extremely  un- 
satisfactory, unless  we  have  some  more  certain  means  of  diagnosis. 

We  come  now  to  Marshall  Hall,  from  whose  work  entitled  "  Practi- 
cal Observations  and  Suggestions  in  Medicine,"  we  will  quote  a  brief 
paragraph.    He  says  : — 

"  Before  the  stethoscope  can  detect  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  the  constitution  of  the  patient  frequently  takes  the  alarm,  and  the 
functions  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  respiration  become  slightly  accele- 
rated, or  are  easily  hurried." 

In  another  paragraph  from  the  same  work,  this  able  writer  and  acute 
observer  says — "  I  need  not  insist  upon  the  extreme  importance  of  an 
early  detection  of  phthisis.  The  timely  adoption  of  such  preventive 
and  curative  measures  as  are  in  our  power,  and  the  correctness  and  truth 
of  our  prognosis,  depend  upon  this  early  detection  of  the  disease." 

These  paragraphs  from  distinguished  medical  authors  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  stethoscope  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  detec- 
tion of  pulmonary  tubercles  in  their  incipient  stages.  We  would  remark, 
however,  that  beyond  this,  we  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  stetho- 
scope, for  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  in  various  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  it  is  an  invaluable  instrument,  and  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
every  accomplished  physician. 

The  necessity  being  apparent  for  detecting  consumption  in  its  earlier 
stages,  before  it  has  made  any  serious  inroads  upon  the  constitution,  we 
will  proceed  now  to  consider  the  inethod  by  which  it  may  be  accomplish- 
ed, and  which  we  shall  do  under  the  head  of 

Vital  (Capacity  of  the  Lungs. — This  term  signifies  the  capacity  of  the 
lungs  for  air,  in  contradistinction  to  absolute  capacity.  It  is  used  in 
this  sense  by  Dr.  Hutchinson,  of  London,  who  has  distinguished  himself 
by  his  observations  on  the  respiratory  functions,  and  by  his  industry  and 
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perseverance  in  unfolding  some  newly-discovered  physiological  laws  in 
relation  to  the  lungs.    In  the  first  place  he  makes  four  divisions  of  the  air 
which  enters  into  those  organs,  viz.,  the  residual  air,  the  reserve  air,  the 
breathing  air,  and  the  complemental  air.    The  residual  air  is  always 
present  in  the  lungs,  and  cannot  be  expelled.    The  reserve  air  is  that 
portion  which  remains  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  but  which  may  be 
thrown  out  by  a  forced  effort.    The  breathing  air  is  constantly  passing 
out  and  in  many  times  in  a  minute.     The  complemental  air  is  that 
portion  which  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  deepest  possible  inspiration. 
Superadded  to  these  is  the  vital  capacity,  which  consists  of  the  reserve, 
breathing  and-  complemental  airs ;  and  these  Dr.  Hutchinson  has  con- 
trived to  measure  with  an  instrument  which  he  calls  a  spirometer.  He 
has  discovered  that  the  vital  capacity  is  more  in  correspondence  with 
the  height,  than  with  any  other  physical  peculiarity,  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  height  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  length 
of  the  limbs,  and  not  on  the  length  of  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Weight, 
where  it  is  in  excess,  tends  to  diminish  the  vital  capacity.    Dr.  Hutch- 
inson made  observations  upon  2000  healthy  persons,  and  found  that 
eight  additional  cubic  inclies  of  air,  at  60^,  were  given  out  by  a  forced 
expiration  for  every  inch  of  height  between  five  and  six  feet.    He  was 
enabled  to  construct  very  accurate  tables,  by  which  he  could  calculate 
the  amount  of  air  which  an  individual  of  a  given  height,  weight  and 
age,  should  breathe  out  after  a  full  inspiration,  provided  his  lungs  were 
healthy — and  ihe  amount  thus  calculated  he  would  find  to  correspond 
in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  subsequent  spirometrical  measurement 
of  the  same.    For  example,  a  man  five  feet  six  inches  high,  under  35 
years  of  age,  would  breathe  out  214  cubic  inches  of  air  after  a  forced 
inspiration-,  provided  his  lungs  were  healthy,  and  provided,  also,  there 
was  no  excess  of  weight.    Thus  he  was  enabled  to  deduce  the  great  law 
— which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  the 
age — that  the  vital  capacity  is  in  accordance  with  the  height,  weight 
and  age,  but  more  particularly  the  height  ;  and  that  when  it  sinks  below 
what  is  deemed  the  healthy  standard — the  latter  being  determined  by 
calculation — it  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  lungs  have  been  in- 
vaded by  disease. 

Previous  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Hutchinson,  many  observations  had 
been  made  on  the  vital  capacity  by  able  and  scientific  men,  such  as  Jurin, 
Davy,  Menzies  and  Bostock  ;  but  all  the  information  which  they  com- 
municated is  of  a  confused  and  uncertain  character.  It  is  singular  how 
much  error  has  been  tolerated  with  regard  to  this  matter.  Men  of  sci- 
ence and  genius,  whom  we  all  delight  to  admire  and  honor,  have  gravely 
inculcated  the  most  extraordinary  errors  in  respect  to  the  capacity  of 
the  lungs  for  air.  As  an  example,  see  Dr.  iMeigs's  Notes  to  the  trans- 
lation of  Colombat  on  the  Diseases  of  Females.  The  writer  is  speak- 
ing of  the  importance  of  diagnosing  chlorotic  ancemia  accurately,  and 
suggests  that  the  "tints  of  the  skin,"  and  "  the  state  of  the  patient  as  to 
embonpoint,"  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  and  adds  that  "  in  such 
a  case  he  should  test  the  state  of  the  lungs  by  asking  the  patient  to 
make  several  forced  inspirations,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  capa- 
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city  of  the  lungs  for  atmospheric  air  was  at  all  lessened  by  disease  ;  and 
should  she  appear  to  be  able  to  inhale  fifty  or  sixty  cubic  inches  at  an 
inspiration,  he  should  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  the  air-cells  of  the 
luno[s  were  free  from  pressure  or  obstruction,  and  duly  expansible." 

How  we  are  to  ascertain  tliat  the  patient  inhales  fifty  or  sixty  cubic 
inches  of  air  by  such  an  experiment,  or  any  other  number  of  cubic  inches 
which  may  be  named,  would  certainly  puzzle  a  "Philadelphia  lawyer," 
thou«;h  it  tnight  not  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  physician  ;  and  even  if  it  was 
definitely  settled  fifty  or  sixty  cubic  t/JcAes  was  the  maximum  quantity 
inhaled,  it  would  not  prove  that  the  lungs  were  free  from  pressure  or 
obstruction,"  but  on  the  contrary,  would  prove  the  very  opposite  of 
this,  and  show  conclusively  that  there  was  extensive  as  well  as  very 
serious  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Hutchinson's  discoveries  were  announced  to  the  world  in  1846, 
but  they  have  not  received  that  attention  to  which  their  merits  entitle 
them,  for  an  obvious  reason.  His  instrument  for  testing  the  vital  ca- 
pacity of  the  lungs,  could  not,  like  a  stethoscope,  be  purchased  at  a  trifling 
cost,  and  carried  about  in  the  pocket.  It  must  remain  stationary  in  the 
physician's  office,  or  at  best  cannot  be  removed  to  a  patient's  house 
without  considei'able  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  Besides,  the  instrument 
is  expensive — that  is,  if  it  be  constructed  so  as  to  measure  accurately, 
and  indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  the  manufacture  of  an  accu- 
rately-measuring instrument.  Without  perfect  accuracy  I  need  not  say 
that  the  observations  on  the  vital  capacity  are  useless,  and  worse  than 
useless.  If  physicians  have  been  disappointed  by  using  imperfect  in- 
struments which  have  been  palmed  upon  them  by  a  foreign  adventurer, 
they  are  not  justified  in  calling  in  question  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Hutch- 
inson's observations.  We  are  not  interested  in  the  sale  of  instruments, 
and  therefore  we  hope  to  be  regarded  as  a  disinterested  witness  in  the 
matter. 

Three  years  ago,  on  first  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hutchinson's 
discoveries,  we  had  an  apparatus  constructed  with  which  we  made  a 
number  of  spirometrical  observations,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  as  per- 
fect as  desirable,  and  we  had  a  second  one  constructed  on  a  somewhat 
different  plan,  which  we  have  found  to  be  reliable  in  point  of  accuracy, 
and  which  we  have  used  extensively  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  VVe 
should  make  no  reference  whatever  to  the  apparatus  which  we  employ, 
but  from  a  desire  to  state  that  it  will  measure  the  expired  air  accurately, 
which  is  a  very  important  point — for  without  this  accuracy  all  observa- 
tions on  the  vital  capacity  are  without  any  practical  benefit  and  only  cal- 
culated to  deceive. 

We  have  verified  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hutchinson  on  healthy  per- 
sons, though  we  have  chiefly  tested  the  vital  capacity  in  reference  to  the 
detection  of  disease.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  presently,  and  mean- 
while we  will  notice  some  anomalous  cases  of  vital  capacity  which  may 
serve  to  explain  the  great  law  which  seems  to  govern  the  respiratory 
functions. 

Vital  Capacity  of  a  Giantess. — The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a 
Mrs.  Hales,  from  Ireland,  whom  I  examined  in  the  summer  of  1849. 
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Slie  was  22  years  old,  wei^lied  225  lbs.,  and  was  6  feet  9J  inches  high. 
Her  vital  capacity  was  331  cubic  inches.  Her  pulse  was  SO,  being 
more  frequent  tlian  usual,  as  she  was  somewhat  indisposed  on  the  day 
of  t'le  examination.     Her  respirations,  siuin<;,  were  15  per  minute. 

Vital  Capacity  of  Giant  McKasJcell. — This  young  man  is  in  every 
respect  finely  developed,  althouiih  only  19  years  old.  He  weighs  335 
lbs.,  and  is  7  feet  4h  inches  in  height.  The  circumference  of  liis  chest, 
including  his  shirt  and  vest,  is  51^  inches.  Pulse,  sitting,  100  ;  respira- 
tions, sitting,  15  per  minute.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  one  of  such 
Hei'culean  proportions  should  be  the  offspring  of  parents  having  only 
the  ordinary  stature,  as  neither  his  father  nor  mother  exceeded  5  feet  3 
inches  in  height.  Our  examination  of  him  was  made  a  few  days  ago, 
when  he  breathed  out  480  cubic  inches  of  air  after  a  full  inspiration. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  highest  vital  capacity  which  has  as  yet  been 
recorded.  We  examined  a  giant  over  a  year  ago,  who  represented  his 
height  to  be  7  feet  6  inches,  with  a  weight  of  460  lbs.,  but  he  breathed 
out  only  331  cubic  inches.  He  was  under  30  years  of  age,  with  a 
pulse  of  64,  and  20  respirations,  sitting,  per  minute.  He  evidently 
had  a  deficient  vital  capacity,  notwithstanding  some  allowance  for  ex- 
cess of  weight. 

Freeman,  the  Giant,  who  was  examined  some  years  ago,  in  London, 
by  Dr.  Hutchinson,  was  6  feet  ]  l|  inches  high,  weighing  266  lbs.,  and 
having  a  vital  capacity  of  434  cubic  inches. 

Data  have  not  yet  been  furnished  to  determine  the  healthy  vital  ca- 
pacity above  six  feet.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  ratio  of  increase 
is  more  than  eight  cubic  inches  of  air  for  each  inch  of  height.  In  the 
case  of  Freeman,  the  ratio  is  about  15  cubic  inches,  making  no  allow- 
ance for  weight  ;  and  something  less  than  that  in  the  case  of  young  Mc 
Kaskell.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  ratio  of  increase  above  six  feet 
will  prove  to  be  about  twelve  cubic  inches  of  air  at  60^  for  each  inch 
of  stature. 

Vital  Capacity  of  the  Mammoth  Girl. — This  is  Miss  Grouse,  now  on 
exhibition  at  om^  Museum.  She  is  only  16  years  old,  and  weighs  456  lbs. 
Her  height  is  5  feet  5  inches — the  circumference  of  her  chest  56  inches. 
Her  pulse  was  92,  quick,  wiry,  and  scarcely  perceptible.  Her  respira- 
tions, sitting,  28  per  minute.  Her  father  weighs  165  lbs.,  and  her  mother 
110.  She  is  a  moderate  eater,  prefeiring  a  vegetable  diet,  and  says  she 
has  never  known  a  sick  day  in  her  life.  We  exaniined  her  quite  re- 
cently, and  found  her  vital  capacity  to  be  138  cubic  inches.  Her  lungs 
being  no  doubt  healthy,  the  case  will  show  the  influence  of  weight  in 
diminishing  the  vital  capacity.  All  above  152  lbs.,  in  her  case,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hutchinson,  is  to  be  regarded  as  excess  of  weight,  and  her 
vital  capacity,  irrespective  of  this,  ou<!;ht  to  be  206  cubic  inches  ;  con- 
sequently, the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  expired  air  is  68  cubic 
inches. 

Anomalous  Case  of  Vital  Capacity. — The  reader  has  already  been 
familiarized  with  the  curious  law  that  the  vital  capacity  is  chiefly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  stature,  notwithstanding  this  is  principally  governed 
by  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities  and  not  by  the  length  of  the 
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trunk  of  the  body.  Dr.  Hutchinson  has  given  some  examples  in  illus- 
tration of  this  law,  and  we  were  enabled  to  confirm  it  recently  by  an  in- 
teresting examination  which  we  were  kindly  permitted  to  make  in  the 
case  of  a  well-known  gentleman  of  diminished  stature  in  this  city.  His 
height  was  4  feet  1  inch,  his  weight  about  91  lbs.,  and  his  age  33  years. 
His  sitting  height  was  2  feet  8  inches,  and  the  circumference  of  his  chest 
31  inches.  Pulse,  sitting,  80 — respirations,  sitting,  18  per  minute. 
Since  his  eighteenth  year  his  health  has  been  extremely  good,  being 
capable  of  performing  a  large  amount  of  mental  and  physical  labor. 
As  might  be  expected,  his  vital  capacity  was  very  low,  breathing  out,  as 
he  did,  only  124  cubic  inches  of  air  after  a  forced  inspiration,  and  this 
diminution,  it  will  be  seen,  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  deficient 
stature.  Let  me  compare  him  with  a  lady  whom  I  examined  on  the 
same  day,  and  whose  full  height  was  5  feet  4  inches,  while  her  sitting 
height  exceeded  his  only  by  half  an  inch — being  2  feet  8^  inches.  Her 
chest,  also,  was  of  the  same  circumference  as  his,  each  measuring  31 
inches  ;  and  yet  she  could  breathe  out  200  cubic  inches  of  air,  while 
the  quantity  in  his  case,  as  has  been  stated,  was  limited  to  124  cubic 
inches.  Here  then  is  a  confirmation  of  a  most  remarkable  law  of  the 
respiratory  functions,  which  yet  remains  for  the  physiologist  to  explain. 

Let  me  not  forget  to  say,  that  in  the  examination  of  each  of  the 
above  cases,  the  necessary  corrections  were  made  for  temperature. 

[To  be  continued.] 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Atmospheric  changes  and  conditions,  or  "  spells  of  weather," 
in  common  parlance,  have  ever  been  to  the  medical  pyretologist  inter- 
esting subjects  of  speculation  ;  and  it  would  be  a  curious  contrast  to 
witness  annually  a  correct  meteorological  journal  of  the  several  parishes 
of  this,  or  any  adjoining  State,  as  connected  with  the  condition  of  health 
and  disease  of  each  season  and  neighborhood. 

The  various  seasons  of  the  two  or  three  years  past,  and  their  several 
epidemics,  might  profitably  engage  the  medical  student  or  philosopher 
in  serious  contemplation  and  study  for  some  time  to  come.  Never 
shall  we  forget  the  hot,  sultry  and  coquettish  summer  of  1848,  with  its 
daily  showers  of  rain,  attended  by  thunder  and  lightning  every  day  for 
120  days  in  succession,  followed  by  dengue  and  cholera  in  the  winter 
and  spring ;  nor  the  intensely  hot  and  dry  summer  of  J  850,  just  past, 
when  for  120  days  in  succession,  following  the  month  of  June,  and  dur- 
ing the  entire  months  of  July,  August,  September  and  October,  we  had 
but  two  slight  showers  of  rain,  not  in  the  same  parish  as  the  one  before 
referred  to,  but  in  the  adjoining  one,  with  the  thermometer  ranging 
all  the  while  fiom  85^  to  95°,  and  often  higher,  and  rarely  falling  be- 
low 80°  at  night,  until  late  in  the  season  ;  the  atmosphere  clear  and  the 
sky  cloudless,  with  the  moon  of  each  month  bright  and  beautiful  all  the 
while,  and  her  attendant  satellites,  and  the  whole  host  of  stars,  rarely  if 
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ever  obscured.  Such  a  degree  of  heat  and  dryness,  so  intense  and  long 
continued,  and  after  night-fall,  too,  has  rarely  if  ever  occurred  within 
the  memory  of  the  "  oldest  inhabitant."  The  almanac,  for  a  wonder, 
is  right  this  time,  when  it  declares — 

The  moon  so  wise  her  course  doth  steer, 
,  She  walks  in  sunshine  all  the  year. 

The  past  season  was  preceded  by  rather  a  warm  winter  and  spring. 
In  February  and  March  there  were  several  days  of  intense  summer 
weather,  and  the  nights  for  this  climate  intensely  hot.  Hooping  cough 
was  quite  prevalent,  with  some  cases  of  pneumonia,  succeeded  by  cho- 
lera epidemic  in  the  spring,  and  dengue  at  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

In  regard  to  the  management  of  cholera,  I  have  but  little  to  add  to 
my  former  experience.  It  is  a  disease,  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, of  frightful  character,  and,  in  certain  stages,  wholly  unman- 
ageable ;  though  nature,  more  powerful  than  art,  frequently  lends  her 
aid,  and  intimates  to  us,  at  the  most  critical  and  hopeless  period,  that 
we  should  never  despair.  She  is  ever  stretching  out  her  hand  to  relieve 
us,  and  in  cholera  we  never  need  disregard  her  warnings  till  the  time 
she  has  prescribed  is  past,  and  the  powers  of  life  begin  to  fail. 

If  called  early,  there  is  always  cheering  hopes  that  the  disease  may  be 
arrested.  We  should  endeavor  to  check  the  diarrhoea  by  cordial,  astrin- 
gent and  absorbent  medicines,  and  by  injections  of  a  like  character, 
aided  by  opium,  quinine  and  tannin,  given  and  repeated  pjo  re  nato,  and 
as  circumstances  seem  to  demand.  The  vomiting  may  .generally  be 
checked  by  ether  and  laudanum,  or  by  free  doses  of  sulphur  and  char- 
coal, in  peppermint  water,  or  camphorated  spirits,  and  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, either  hot  or  cold,  as  the  patient  desires.  Gentle  friction  all  the 
while  may  be  used  to  restore  warmth,  and  sinapisms,  if  needed,  to  the 
extremities,  to  keep  up  the  heat.  I  know  not  on  what  principle  the 
sulphur  and  charcoal  acts,  but  in  the  peculiar  sinking  conditions  of  clio- 
lera,  which  of  late  are  so  common,  it  seems  to  answer  as  well  as,  and 
perhaps  better  than,  most  remedies,  and  restores  the  patient  to  a  normal 
condition,  as  it  often  has  been  known  to  do  in  poison  by  arsenic,  to 
which  cholera  bears  a  striking  analogy. 

I  have  elsewhere  expressed  my  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  small  doses 
of  sulphur  and  charcoal,  and  even  of  large  ones,  in  malignant,  cholera, 
and  where  the  symptoms  are  formidable,  and  already  threaten  the  life 
of  the  patient,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  previous  speculations 
and  treatment  of  this  disease  in  former  numbers  of  the  Journal,  where  he 
will  see  I  am  not  disposed  to  tamper  with  ordinary  remedies  in  this  Her- 
culean malady  ;  though  I  must  say  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  attri- 
bute my  success,  not  to  the  nimia  diligentia  medicina,  but  rather  to  the 
simplicity  of  treatment,  uninterruptedly  and  perseveringly  pursued. 

After  re-action,  the  patient  should  be  left  to  repose  without  anything 
given  internally  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  except,  it  may  be,  a 
swallow  of  iced  water,  now  and  then,  flavored  with  brandy  or  spirits  of 
camphor.  A  powder  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  may  afterwards  be  given, 
with  small  doses  of  quinine  and  porter,  and  the  patient  is  convalescent. 
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The  calomel  practice  is  quite  obsolete,  or  should  be  so,  as  in  most 
cases,  whenever  administered  in  Herculean  doses,  as  has  been  too  com- 
mon, it  aggravates  the  disease,  or  retards  the  progress  to  recovery.  How- 
great  tlie  imprudence,  how  awful  the  responsibility  of  those  physicians, 
who  persist,  notwithstanding  the  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  in  the 
administration  of  this  medicine  !  In  vain  they  cite  cases  where  they 
have  triumphed  over  the  malady  by  means  of  50,  100  or  200  grains  of 
calomel.  "  Like  most  of  the  rare  cases  of  the  successful  employment 
of  therapeutic  agents,  those  instances  have  been  productive  of  the  most 
unhappy  results  to  humanity,  because  they  have  induced  others  to  pre- 
scribe it  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and  where  it  is  neces- 
sarily fatal.  From  not  comparing  attentively  the  few  instances  of  suc- 
cess with  the  numerous  failures,  they  continually  do  harm  without  the 
probability  of  being  useful." 

The  epidemic  of  the  past  season  was  not  very  general,  and  ordina- 
rily not  very  fatal.  Those  who  kept  their  study  lamps  burning,  and 
were  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  lights  of  experience,  were  in  no  dan- 
ger of  stumbling  through  ignorance,  or  through  error  of  falling  into 
the  pit. 

We  are  constrained  to  say,  and  with  deep  regret,  that  the  cholera  is 
again  epidemic  in  the  city  of  ]\ew  Orleans,  and  endemic  in  the  country, 
and  from  all  appearances  seems  likely  to  become  domesticated,  and  per- 
manently settled  amongst  us. 

For  several  months  after  the  subsidence  of  cholera,  our  town  was 
perfectly  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  mild  chickenpox, 
and  some  other  eruptive  diseases,  as  tropicus  lichen,  the  prickly  heat, 
&c.,  which  were  universally  prevalent  for  a  time,  among  both  children  and 
adults.  It  was  intolerably  annoying  to  the  sufferer,  and  seemed  to  resist 
every  application,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ;  though  I  think  the  greatest 
relief  was  obtained  from  alkaline  baths,  or  sponging  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potass,  or  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  and  powdering 
the  surface  with  equal  parts  of  starch  and  cinchona,  which  in  most 
cases  allayed  the  intolerable  itching,  if  it  did  not  wholly  remove  the 
disease.  Absorbents  and  laxatives  seemed  to  have  no  control  over  it.  It 
disappeared  with  the  cool  weather  of  autumn. 

Dr.  Good  alludes  to  an  obstinate  and  intractable  variety  of  this  dis- 
ease, which  in  some  cases  irregularly  subsided  for  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
and  then  re-appeared  with  more  violence  than  ever,  and  with  which 
he  was  more  perplexed,  he  says,  than  with  almost  any  other  complaint 
that  ever  occurred  to  him. 

We  may  mention,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  prescribe  calo- 
mel in  unlimited  doses,  in  ail  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances,  and 
have  no  other  medical  resource,  that  another  obstinate  variety  which 
Dr.  Monsey  encountered  and  described  to  Dr.  Heberden,  "  which  resist- 
ed a  series  of  medicines  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  was  put  as  a 
forlorn  hope  upon  a  brisk  course  of  calomel,  five  grains  every  night,  with 
a  purge  of  rhubarb  or  cathartic  extract  the  ensuing  morning,  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  in  succession  ;  and  having  thus  transferred  the  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  skin  to  the  intestinal  canal,  the  disease  disappeared." 
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Early  in  September  the  dengue,  or  "  break-bone  fever,"  made  its 
appearance.  Its  invasion  was  generally  sudden,  and  not  unlike  influenza, 
lis  several  forms  and  degrees  of  severity,  with  its  pains  and  suffering, 
were  somewhat  allied  to  yellow  fever,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  ag- 
gravated kind.  In  some  cases  it  was  so  mild  as  hardly  lo  attract  atten- 
tion, and  passed  off  without  medical  treatment.  Usually,  liowever,  the 
attack  commenced  with  severe  headache,  accompanied  by  chill  and  fe- 
ver, sometimes  of  a  high  grade,  attended  with  unrefreshing  sleep,  and 
delirium,  even,  followed  by  excruciating  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  back,  hips,  and  articulations.  The  tongue  was  moderately  coated 
white,  and  the  pulse  variously  affected  as  the  accompanying  lever  and 
irritation  was  more  or  less  severe.  Quite  often  there  was  a  catarrhal 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchiae  and  throat,  complicated 
with  gastric  embarrassment  and  dyspnoea,  with  suppression  of  urine,  &lc. 
There  was  great  prostration  of  strength  from  tl)e  beginning,  and  the 
patient  experienced  a  general  sense  of  contusion,  with  muscular  weak- 
ness, especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  continued  long  after  the 
patient  became  convalescent.  With  many  the  taste  was  completely 
vitiated,  and  in  several  there  was  a  great  repugnance  to  particular  arti- 
cles, of  which  jiour  bread  was  one,  long  after  recovery. 

In  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases,  a  rash,  resembling  urticaria,  or 
roseola,  exhibited  itself  on  the  body  and  limbs,  which  continued  for  a 
day  or  two  and  then  disappeared.  Those  persons  who  liad  previously 
suffered  with  the  prickly  heat  of  the  season,  exhibited  it  more  uniforndy 
upon  the  surface,  and  its  shades  were  deeper  and  brighter,  more  con- 
tinuous and  lasting,  than  with  those  of  a  less  irritable  nature,  and  whose 
skins  had  not  been  thus  annoyed. 

Though  dengue  is  a  disease  of  somewhat  peculiar  and  novel  character 
— affecting  chiefly  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  without  inflamma- 
tion— it  requires  few  remedies,  and  those  of  the  siniplest  and  mildest 
kind.  Bleeding  is  seldom,  if  ever,  required.  Purging  should  be  gen- 
tle, and  employed,  if  at  all,  early  in  the  disease.  Cupping  was  resorted 
to  more  frequently,  I  think,  in  other  hands,  than  was  necessary.  Five 
or  six  phy>icians  in  the  city,  who  were  attacked  with  it,  either  from  a 
mistaken  view  of  its  character  and  severity,  or  from  an  undue  partiality 
to  a  fivorite  mode  of  practice,  unnecessarily  subjected  themselves  either 
to  bleeding  or  cupping,  or  both,  with  repeated  doses  of  calomel  or  blue 
mass,  which  in  every  instance,  probably,  increased  the  debility  and 
prolonged  convalescence.  These  measures  need  not  be  repeated.  Ab- 
stinence from  solid  food,  and  the  employment  of  alcoholic  or  medi- 
cated vapor  baths,  alkaline  or  mustard  foot-baths;  sinapisms,  and  revul- 
sives, if  necessary  :  a  free  use  of  aromatic,  diaphoretic  or  cordial  drinks, 
as  camomile,  orange,  sage  or  boneset,  &ic.,  which  last  is  especially  effica- 
cious in  this  disease,  as  well  as  in  intermittents — with  morphine  or  Dover's 
powder  to  allay  pain  and  procure  rest  ;  mild  laxatives  when  required, 
and  a  few  doses  of  quinine,  or  infusion  of  bark,  &ic.,  and  the  disease  is 
cured.  It  sometimes  yields  in  a  few  hours  ;  rarely  lasting  a  week  ; 
and  more  uniformly,  within  my  own  observation,  only  two  or  three  days. 
The  most  prolonged  and   violent  cases  required  no  other  treatment. 
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During  convalescence,  ale  or  porter  was  a  palatable  beverage,  and  rnosj 
commonly  sougbt  for  by  the  patient.  Under  llie  above  treatment  the 
disease  never  proved  fatal.  Some  two  or  three  deaths  were  rej)orted 
under  the  depletoiy  system,  with  persistent  doses  of  calomel,  which  some 
routine  practitioners  continue  to  administer,  in  all  cases  and  conditions, 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  which,  if  it 
does  not  prove  immediately  deleterious,  or  absolutely  fatal,  leaves  tlie  pa- 
tient in  a  worse  condition  than  at  the  beginning,  and  one  in  which 
unbounded  faith  alone  can  make  him  whole. 

Apropos  of  yftur  excellent  Journal,  which  comes  to  me  like  manna  in 
the  wilderness,  in  due  season.  Your  late  capital  article  u|)on  "  tannin  as 
a  medicinal  agent,"  by  Dr.  Cummings,  of  Roxbury,  I  regard  as  v\'orthy 
of  the  higliest  commendation.  It  is  worth  whole  years  of  subset iption 
to  the  Journal ;  and  if  such  practical  essays  were  oftener  found  in  our 
medical  journals  generally,  either  upon  special  diseases,  or  special  medi- 
cines, instead  of  the  long  and  elaborate  theoretical  disquisitions,  and 
foolish,  private,  profitless  discussions,  that  make  the  heart  ache,  they 
would  be  vastly  more  valuable  and  entertaining,  and  infinitely  more  use- 
ful both  to  the  profession  and  the  public.  Such  excellent  essays  and 
papers  as  this  of  Dr.  Cummings,  and  the  illustrated  article  on  "  cancer 
of  the  lip,"  by  Dr.  Kimball,  of  Lowell,  in  the  August  number,  are 
pearls  of  great  price  to  young  practitioners,  and  by  no  means  to  be  dis- 
regarded by  their  seniors.  They  are  the  utile  et  duke  to  most  of  your 
subscribers.  Truly  yours,  &lc.,        i^'red.  B.  Page,  M.D. 

Baton  Rouge^  La.,  Dec,  1850. 


MEDICAL  GLEANINGS  IN  NAPLES 

FROM  THE    EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THIS  JOURNAL. 

The  Neapolitans  entertain  an  opinion  that  bloodletting  is  indicated  in 
many  diseases  in  which,  among  us,  it  would  be  thought  fatal.  Bleeding 
is  a  distinct  profession,  and  in  narrow  lanes  it  is  quite  common  to  find 
painted  signs,  representing  a  nude  man,  tapped  at  several  points — a 
stream  of  blood  flowing  from  the  arm,  the  neck  and  foot,  all  at  the 
same  moment.  In  the  spring,  everybody  is  supposed  to  require  bleeding, 
just  as,  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  whole  neighborhoods  at  that  sea- 
son take  physic.  Horses,  too,  are  here  bled  unmercifully.  A  few  days 
since,  a  poor,  overworked  creature  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  his  blood  flowing  out  with  frightful  rapidity.  He  required  food, 
instead  of  such  cruel  depletion. — Consumption  is  considered  infectious  ; 
consequently,  on  the  death  of  a  person  from  pulmonary  disease,  his 
clothes  are  burned  and  the  apartment  at  once  thoroughly  purified.  An 
instance  was  related  by  a  high  public  functionary,  the  other  day,  of  a 
family  being  warned  to  vacate  their  hired  premises,  forthwith,  because 
a  member  of  the  family  gave  indications  of  approaching  pulmonary  con- 
sumption.— Nowhere  are  the  dead  more  magnificently  exhibited  at  a 
funeral,  or  more  quickly  disposed  of  when  the  ceremonies  are  finished. 
One  coffin  answers  for  thousands,  to  all  appearance.    It  is  of  rough, 
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white  boards — lodged  temporarily,  while  in  the  church,  in  a  rich  sarco- 
phagus, covered  by  a  richly-wrought  pall,  made  heavy  by  gold  lace  and 
fringes.  When  the  candles  are  extinguished  the  friends  retire,  and  the 
coffin  being  taken  out,  is  carried  on  the  heads  of  rough-looking  fellows 
to  a  closet.  Afterwards,  if  conveyed  to  the  Santo  Campo,  the  corpse  is 
taken  out  of  the  coffin  and  laid  on  a  shelf  in  a  tomb,  and  the  empty  box 
brouglit  back  for  another.  Some  of  the  funeral  processions  in  Naples, 
Rome  and  Florence  are  very  extraordinary  performances — the  persons 
following  are  all  masked,  having  eyeholes  to  see  through,  while  by-stand- 
ers  are  prevented  from  recognizing  any  of  them.  At  Florence  the  bu- 
rials are  by  night. 

Naples,  Oct.  2-2,  1850. 


TREATMENT  OF  HYDROCELE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Siirgical  Journal, 

Sir, — The  treatment  of  hydrocele  by  the  pressure  of  a  truss  over  the 
spermatic  veins,  at  the  external  inguinal  ring,  as  first  recommended,  in 
my  notice,  by  Mr.  Curling,  in  the  London  Lancet  for  June.  15,  1845, 
and  since  then  approved  by  several  others,  does  not  seem,  as  yet,  to 
have  obtained  so  general  a  reception  in  practice  as  its  merits  deserve. 
The  reason  of  the  caution  or  neglect  with  which  the  suggestion  has  been 
received,  undoubtedly  is,  the  theoretical  presumption  that  such  a  remedy 
would  inevitably  be  injurious,  by  preventing  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  spermatic  veins.  A  single  trial  of  the  truss  in  a  case  of  vari- 
cocele will  remove  that  presumption.  No  danger,  or  inconvenience,  or 
discomfort,  will  result.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  varicosity  and  of 
the  suffering  that  attends  it,  is  tlie  pressure  of  the  superjjicumbent 
column  of  blood,  unrelieved  and  unsupported  by  healthy  vein- valves. 
The  truss,  by  its  pressure,  closes  the  vein,  supports  this  column,  and  re- 
lieves the  distended  veins  below  ;  these  then  contract  of  themselves  ; 
the  blood,  sent  into  them  by  the  spermatic  artery,  returns  through  the 
superficial  veins,  and  the  irritation,  which  results  solely  from  the  dis- 
tending pressure,  speedily  subsides,  and  restores  the  patient  to  comfort, 
and,  after  a  few  weeks  or  months,  to  health,  or  all  the  signs  of  health. 

I  first  used  this  remedy  four  years  ago.  Then,  and  in  several  cases 
in  which  I  have  recommended  it  since,  it  proved  harmless  and  effectual. 
If  the  remote  cause  of  the  disease  be,  as  I  suppose,  a  deficiency  of  the 
valves,  it  is,  of  course,  beyond  radical  remedy.  And,  accordingly,  I  find 
that  the  complaint,  sooner  or  later,  is  apt  to  return,  if  the  truss  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  to  necessitate  a  second  resort  to  that  remedy.  But  if 
it  may  be  said,  on  this  account,  that  the  cure  is  not  radical,  it  is  at  least 
true  that  the  treatment  leaves  the  disease  no  more  than  an  inconvenience. 

The  case,  the  worst,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  satisfactory,  of 
all  I  have  treated,  came  into  my  hands  in  January,  1850.  The  patient, 
C.  R.,  had  himself  brought  to  me,  from  his  residence,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, on  his  back — a  position  that,  with  intermissions  of  not  more  than  ten 
minutes,  he  had  maintained  for  three  months,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and 
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which  he  continued  to  maintain,  as  I  will  explain,  as  nuich  longer.  He 
was  about  50  years  of  ag^e,  and  had  suffered  from  varicocele  since 
early  puberty.  For  several  years,  so  irritable  had  the  parts  become, 
he  had  been  frequently  obliged  to  confine  himself,  for  weeks  and  months 
at  a  time,  mainly  to  the  horizo^^tal  posture.  At  such  times,  as  he  in- 
formed me,  the  parts  affected  were  inflamed,  swollen,  tender  and  unusu- 
ally painful.  As  we  often  see  in  such  cases,  the  pain  had  come  to  be, 
in  a  measure,  of  a  neuralgic  character.  The  patient's  physical  and 
mental  powers  were  suffering  under  the  constant  iriitation,  and  the  super- 
induced hypochondriasis.  Bad  off  as  he  really  was,  he  thought  himself 
worse,  and  had  as  little  peace  of  mind  as  of  body.  He  had  long  used  a 
suspensory  bag,  but  of  late  had  found  its  relief  very  limited.  Other 
remedies  had  been  tried.  He  had  consulted  a  good  many  physicians, 
and  among  them  two  professors  of  surgery,  who,  having  (very  justly) 
little  inclination  to  lecommend  the  common  methods  of  seeking  a  radical 
cure,  told  him,  "if  he  could  not  get  along  otherwise,  he  had  better  have 
the  testicle  removed."  it  was,  in  particular,  for  my  opinion  on  this  point, 
that  he  came  to  see  me.  I  recommended  a  truss.  This  was  altogether 
contrary  to  his  theory  of  the  disease.  He  had  read  a  good  deal  on  the 
subject,  and  perhaps  was  not  the  easier  to  manage  on  that  account.  I 
explained  my  notions  to  him,  and  he  went  away  half  convinced  ;  consulted 
his  books,  and  his  favorite  doctor  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived, 
and  came  back  to  me  afraid  to  try  it  "  for  fear  the  veins  would  swell  up 
and  inflame."  This  course  of  proceeding  was  repeated  several  times, 
till  at  length  I  gave  him  my  views  in  black  and  white,  fully  reasoned 
out,  to  all  possible  contingencies  and  results.  With  this  memorandum  in 
his  pocket,  for  easy  reference,  he  was  able  to  keep  his  judgment  steady. 
He  got  a  truss  and  put  it  on  ;  and  the  next  time  he  came  to  see  me,  much 
to  my  gratification  and  relief,  he  came  on  his  legs.  In  short,  he  now 
calls  himself  well,  and  insists  that  1  shall  "  publish  his  case,"  or  he  will 
do  it  himself. 

A  single  practical  direction  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  pressure  :  it 
should  be  quite  slight,  just  enough  to  close  the  calibre  of  the  vein.  Any 
easy  hernia  truss  will  answer  the  purpose.  Chas.  C.  P.  Clark. 

Middleburij,  Vi.,  Dec.  24th,  1850. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Alexandria  to  Grand  Cairo. — On  the  presumption  that  a  letter 
has  been  received  from  me  at  Alexandria,  mailed  to  go  by  the  English 
Transit  Company,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  regular  detail  of  what  was  seen  and 
what  occurred  on  the  way  up  the  river  Nile,  about  which  my  mind  has 
been  exercised  from  early  boyhood — the  result  of  reading  Herodotus. 

Having  hired  a  boat,  and  victualled  her  with  potatoes,  rice,  bananas,  salt- 
fish,  eggs,  &c.,  matrasses,  blankets  and  other  things  necessary  for  comfort- 
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able  sleeping,  we  had  the  whole  brought  together,  loaded  upon  donkeys,  ac- 
coRipanied  by  a  janissary  attached  to  the  American  Consulate,  and  away  we 
moved — followed  by  lots  of  boys,  ass  drivers,  Arab  owners,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  our  procession,  towards  the  gate  nearest  the  canal,  where  we  were 
to  embark.  Rev.  Mr,  Holland,  being  the  most  ferocious  looking  of  the 
three,  rode  with  the  baggage  ;  Mr.  Warren  carried  about  a  peck  of  money, 
wrapped  in  an  overcoat,  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  out  of  sight,  yet  the 
whole  of  it  being  copper  was  worth  but  a  few  dollars;  while  myself  and 
janissary,  the  latter  having  a  sword  almost  as  long  as  he  was,  were  in  ad- 
vance, to  give  character  to  the  caravan.  In  this  order  we  passed  the  city 
gate  ;  but  the  luggage  was  challenged  and  stopped.  A  declaration  from 
the  consul  was  at  hand,  certifying  that  the  whole  constituted  the  travelling 
equipage  of  three  American  gentlemen  ;  but  unfortunately  the  soldiers 
could  not  read,  and  the  janissary  therefore  went  and  explained,  sputtering 
like  a  frying  doe-nut,  and  finally,  through  a  bribe  of  about  fifteen  cents,  ob- 
tained permission  for  the  whole  to  proceed  without  examination.  Through 
the  evening  our  effects  were  being  put  in  place  for  regular  housekeeping. 
Hassan,  the  dragoman,  did  not  come  on  board  till  the  next  morning.  He 
is  a  dressy,  intelligent  Arab,  a  native  of  PhilcE — born  in  the  midst  of  those 
stupendous  ruins,  so  ably  described  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  extensive  explorations  through  Egypt.  He  speaks 
English,  Arabic,  Italian  and  Nubian,  fluently.  He  relaxed  a  little  from  the 
usual  fee,  to  go  with  us,  as  he  wanted  to  visit  one  of  his  wives  residing  at 
Thebes,  by  whom  he  has  a  daughter,  and  whom  he  says  he  likes  better  than 
the  one  he  leaves  at  Alexandria,  the  mother  of  a  fine  little  boy  whom  he 
brought  down  to  the  boat  to  see  him  ofT.  Hassan  has  an  assistant,  an  Arab 
boy  of  some  ten  or  twelve,  a  bright,  prompt  chap.  Having  an  excellent 
leading  wind,  before  dark,  Tuesday,  Nov.  5th,  we  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal,  40  miles,  passed  the  locks,  and  floated  in  the  river  Nile  just  at  sun- 
set. The  canal  is  becoming  shallower  and  narrower,  from  neglect.  While 
the  old  pacha  lived,  who  originated  and  completed  it  in  three  years,  at  the 
expense  of  20,000  livres,  it  was  kept  in  good  condition.  There  are  four  costly 
iron  steam  mud  machines  at  intervals  on  the  route,  deepening  the  bed, 
while  the  banks  are  suffered  to  fall  in  for  want  of  a  little  walling.  On  both 
sides,  at  distances  of  six  and  eight  miles,  on  elevated  spots,  are  villages  of 
mud  houses,  just  as  thickly  studded  as  they  can  be,  and  as  wretched  as 
possible.  They  are  one  story,  with  a  low  doorway,  small  port-hole  windows, 
and  without  any  defences  from  wind  or  weather.  The  roofs,  in  a  majority 
of  them,  are  flat,  so  that  women  and  children  are  seen  going  from  one  to 
another.  Little  mud  boxes  are  scattered  about,  in  the  occupancy  of  millions 
of  doves  and  domestic  fowls.  Finely  developed  men,  with  patriarchal 
beards,  red  caps  bound  round  with  white  muslin,  giving  them  an  air  of 
consequence,  in  red  slippers,  and  smoking  long  amber-mouthed  pipes,  are 
content  to  reside  in  those  miserable  abodes,  without  conveniences  and  with- 
out comfort.  Their  intelligence  is  by  no  means  equal  to  their  physical  de- 
portment. Their  wives  and  daughters,  generally,  wear  but  a  single  gar- 
ment, a  loose  blue  kind  of  frock,  having  large  sleeves,  slit  down  to  the 
waist  in  front.  In  the  country  they  are  not  very  particular  in  covering 
their  faces  ;  yet  as  a  stranger  approaches,  they  instinctively  draw  up  a 
corner  of  something  to  hide  their  features  as  high  as  their  eyes,  while  the 
bosom,  bare  feet  and  legs  are  considered  of  no  consequence.  The  better 
class,  or  rather  those  who  are  able,  wear  a  cap,  covering  the  forehead  to  the 
eye  brows,  from  the  centre  of  which  is  a  series  of  small  ferrules,  likesmaf 
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thimbles,  strung-  on  a  cord  or  linked  together,  sonne  two  inches  long,  holding 
up  the  veil  in  its  centre.  Bits  of  coin  are  common  head  ornaments.  Birds, 
including  doves,  have  such  entire  exemption  from  fear,  that  they  fly  aboard 
and  pick  up  crumbs,  and  light  in  the  rigging.  Man  is  not  their  enemy  in 
this  anti-christian  land. 

Atfeh,  at  the  end  of  the  canal,  where  it  joins  the  river,  is  a  large  mud 
town,  both  sides  the  canal,  with  one  house  only  having  glass  windows — a 
stopping  place  for  the  late  pacha,  of  course.  Boats  are  built  here — the 
carpenters  squatting  on  the  ground  to  hew,  saw  or  plane — the  custom  with 
all  orders  of  mechanics.  Boats  are  all  the  time  passing  down  to  Alexandria, 
from  up  the  river,  laden  with  wheat  in  bulk,  cotton,  beans,  fowls,  eggs,  fruit, 
and  whatever  is  marketable.  Others,  returning,  have  lumber,  pottery, 
passengers,  &c.  Men  are  seen  spinning  wool  and  cotton,  on  a  hand 
spindle,  and  also  knitting.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  constantly  seeing 
females  carrying  mud  from  the  water  edge  for  houses  or  yards,  which 
they  are  constructing  with  their  hands.  They  collect  the  manure  of 
camels,  buffaloes  and  oxen,  manufacture  it  into  sheets  of  uniform  size,  and 
stick  them  on  the  sides  of  their  hovels  to  dry,  as  an  article  of  merchandize. 
It  is  used  for  fuel  by  bakers  and  others. 

The  American  flag  flying  at  the  peak  of  our  boat,  together  with  a  small 
bribe,  opened  the  locks — which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  started  till 
the  following  morning.  Bribes  are  the  open  sesame  here,  as  at  Home  and 
Naples.  Just  as  the  craft  swung  round  the  corner  lengthwise  into  the  Nile, 
an  upset  boat,  with  a  man  on  the  wreck,  calling  loudly  for  help,  came  float- 
ing by.  Hundreds  of  smokers  looked  on  calmly,  without  moving  a  finger 
for  the  poor  drowning  wretch — till  he  was  nearly  out  of  sight,  in  a  bend  of 
the  stream,  when  a  sail  boat  apparently  went  in  pursuit  of  him.  A  row 
boat  passed  him,  while  he  was  screaming  for  aid,  without  being  at  all  moved 
by  his  helpless  condition.  We  had  no  jolly  boat,  therefore  washed  our 
hands  from  the  sin  of  neglecting  him,  should  he  be  lost.  Nov.  6t/i. — Passed 
the  very  ancient  locality  of  Said — immense  mounds  of  earth,  the  accumu- 
lations of  the  ruins  of  ages — once  a  regal  city,  the  bnrial  place  of  Egyptian 
kings,  now  covered,  scatteringly,  with  mud  dwellings.  Mud  villages  occur 
every  few  miles,  both  sides  the  muddy,  swift  running  Nile,  which  constantly 
reminds  me  of  the  appearance  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Islands  are  passed, 
made  by  the  shifting  current,  as  in  that  father  of  waters.  All  the  potable 
water  for  the  inhabitants  is  carried  in  heavy  brown  earthen  pots,  on  the 
heads  of  females.  Early  in  the  morning  rows  of  these  dark,  slender-limbed 
creatures  are  seen  v/ashing  themselves  in  the  river,  using  the  slimy  mud  as 
we  do  soap;  they  then  fill  the  jugs,  weighing  a  third  more  than  the  fluid 
carried  in  them,  raise  them  to  their  heads,  and  trudge  off  to  the  settlements. 
Generally  one,  and  occasionally  two  mosques  are  seen  in  every  village — the 
minarets  being  precisely  of  one  pattern  in  all.  The  body  of  the  mosque  is 
square,  one  story,  with  one  small  door  and  a  few  small  windows.  The 
minarets  are  occasionally  lofiy,  from  6  to  12  feet  in  diameter,  with  one,  two 
and  three  terraces,  the  main  shaft  beconiing  smaller  from  each  as  it  ascends. 
A  small  pear-shaped  dome,  surmounted  by  a  crescent,  completes  it.  In,  or 
rather  on,  the  balustrade,  the  priest  walks  round  the  tower  to  call  good 
musselmen  to  prayers.  Tombs  of  Mahometan  saints  are  pretty  objects, 
frequently  discoverable  over  the  expanse  of  this  flat  country,  where  the 
land  and  horizon  meet,  as  on  the  vast  prairies  at  the  west.  They  are  small, 
square  structures,  from  10  to  30  feet  on  a  side,  of  brick,  surmounted  by  a 
graceful  dome — a  crescent  at  the  highest  point.    They  are  not  unfrequent 
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in  cemeteries — and  the  devout  enter  them  to  perform  their  devotions.  Some 
have  mosques  attached  to  them.  Our  crew  pray,  individually^  five  times  a 
day,  with  their  faces  towards  Mecca.  Let  what  may  be  going  on,  nothing 
diverts  their  attention  till  they  have  kneeled  and  three  times  touched  their 
foreheads  to  the  floor.  When  one  is  through,  another  commences,  and 
sometimes  two  at  once,  if  they  can  be  spared.  Our  Reis,  or  commander, 
yesterday,  in  the  midst  of  a  difficulty  in  trimming  the  sail,  never  turned  an 
eye  towards  the  fluttering  canvass  till  he  had  leisurely  finished  his  reli- 
gious duties.  I  have  felt  reproached,  repeatedly,  coming  from  a  christian 
country,  to  witness  this  fervent  piety  in  those  whom  we  are  taught  to  pity 
for  their  blindness  and  ignorance. 

Passing  a  little  fleet  of  boats  to-day,  fast  by  the  bank,  a  man  of  excellent 
appearance,  so  far  as  turban  and  beard  were  concerned,  was  vociferating 
with  extreme  volubility,  when  another  with  a  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand  made 
a  motion,  when  instantly  the  orator  was  thrown  upon  his  face  by  an  obedi- 
ent circle  of  lookers  on,  and  held  in  that  position  to  the  ground,  while 
another  gave  him  eleven  severe  blows  with  a  small  rope.  He  screamed  in 
agony — and  when  liberated,  picked  up  his  turban,  adjusted  his  disordered 
garments  and  went  on  board  a  boat.  Hassan  said  he  was  the  head  man  of 
a  village,  who  had  been  directed  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  labor  perform- 
ed somewhere  for  the  pacha,  which  not  being  accomplished  when  the  in- 
spector came,  he  was  thus  punished.  When  the  tax-gatherer  enters  a  house 
for  revenue  assessed,  and  not  promptly  paid,  the  delinquent  is  flogged  on 
the  spot  and  then  imprisoned.  If  it  is  su;?pected,  with  good  reasons,  that  he 
has  the  means  and  purposely  withholds  payment,  he  is  whipped  daily,  till 
it  is  forthcoming.  For  being  simply  unable,  he  is  flogged  but  once,  and 
imprisoned  from  1  to  3  months — or,  according  to  the  necessity  for  recruits 
in  the  army  or  navy,  sent  to  one  of  them. 

Much  pleasure  was  expressed  by  the  crew  on  account  of  fair  wind,  and 
their  joy  showed  itself  in  a  native  dance  near  the  bow.  We  have  a  musician 
before  the  mast,  Mahomet,  who  is  consid-:^red  by  his  associates  a  splendid 
performer.  His  instrument  is  called  a  zumarah,  made  by  himself,  of  two 
parallel  pieces  of  reed,  14  inches  long,  J  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  bound 
together  by  twine,  into  the  ends  of  which  are  inserted  two  rude  reeds, 
something  similar  to  those  of  a  hautboy.  Below,  there  are  five  finger  holes 
on  each,  corresponding  with  each  other.  Two  fingers  of  the  left,  and  three 
of  the  right  hand  are  applied,  vrhile  he  blows  into  the  reeds.  Of  all  shock- 
ing sounds,  it  is  the  harshest  and  worst  under  the  name  of  music. 

Having  spoken  of  our  boat  and  personal  effects  for  the  voyage,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  that  these  Arabs  are  patient,  honest,  inde- 
fatigable people  in  the  service  of  their  captain.  Their  pay  is  not  far  from 
10  cents  a  day.  The  pilot  has  the  rate  of  one  man  and  a  half — he  being 
always  at  the  helm.  All  their  stock  of  provisions  is  a  bag  of  stale  broken 
black  bread,  some  beans,  together  with  extra  purchases  of  a  few  thin 
loaves  on  shore.  They  have  an  earthen  jar  to  settle  their  water,  another 
for  boiling  their  food,  and  a  single  broad  pan  to  pour  it  into  when  cooked. 
Perhaps  in  the  inventory  there  may  be  a  rude  wooden  spoon  apiece.  There 
is  not  a  knife,  fork,  axe,  hammer  or  nail — or  an  anchor.  When  the  wind 
fails,  all  hands  jump  to  the  bank  with  the  end  of  a  long  rope,  having  a  loop 
for  each  man  to  slip  over  his  shoulder,  to  drag  the  boat  ahead.  If  it  is 
desired  to  stop,  a  big  wooden  beetle,  bound  with  leather  rings  to  keep  it 
from  splitting,  and  a  long  stake,  are  carried  ashore.  The  stake  being 
driven  into  the  mud,  is  made  fast  to — and  taken  up  when  the  boat  is  again 
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to  be  set  moving-.  Twice  a-day  they  sit  round  a  broad  milk-pan  of  hodge- 
podge, washing  it  down  with  water  alone.  The  Reis,  or  captain,  thus  far, 
has  managed  to  get  a  tolerable  meal  once  a-day,  at  least,  out  of  our  remnants. 


A  Physiological  Problem. — It  has  been  observed,  that  persons  who  have 
lost  a  limb,  or  a  part  of  one,  are  at  times  very  much  troubled  with  an  intol- 
erable itching,  or  sometimes  pain,  in  the  fingers  or  toes  of  the  extremity 
which  is  lost.  A  case  of  this  kind  lately  presented  itself  to  us  for  advice, 
which,  being  a  little  out  of  the  common  course,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
give  td"  our  readers.  A  young  man  had  his  hand  amputated  just  above 
the  wrist,  on  account  of  having  it  shattered  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun.  This 
happened  som.e  two  years  since,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  a  wooden 
hand.  At  times,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  the  most  intolerable  itching  be- 
tween these  iDooden  fitigers^'m  fact  insupportable,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  would  give  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  chance  to  give  them  a  scratching. 
At  other  times,  he  has  much  pain  where  .the  fingers  should  be,  and  he 
can  only  obtain  relief  by  altering  their  position.  When  free  from  the 
pain  or  itching,  he  can  discover  no  difference  between  that  hand  and  the 
sound  one.  He  can  will  the  fingers  of  the  lost  hand  to  act,  and  they 
seem  to  obey.  At  times,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  quite  numb  and  cold  ; 
being  partly  flexed,  he  feels  that  he  has  not  the  power  to  extend  them. 
There  are  other  phenomena  connected  with  this  case,  which,  with  those 
we  have  given,  would  be  very  difficult  to  account  for  on  physiological 
principles. 


Professor  Atlee^s  Introductory. — The  introductory  address  before  the 
class  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  by  W.  L.  Atlee, 
M.D.,  has  been  received.  The  professor  gives  much  good  advice  to  the 
young  gentlemen,  and  endeavors  from  experience  to  point  out  the  course 
that  is  considered  best  in  acquiring  a  genuine  medical  education.  In  his 
apostrophe  to  Anatomy,  we  think  there  is  a  little  too  much  that  might  be 
considered  inapplicable,  or  figurative  ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  address  is 
characterized  by  a  high  tone  of  good  sentiment,  and  common  sense,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  properly  appreciated  by  the  class  in  attendance. 


New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine. — Our  friend  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Journal  of  Medicine  thinks  it  is  our  professional  duty  to  give  the  ■ 
formula  whereby  we  can  get  rid  of  quackery.  It  is  very  true,  in  an  article 
upon  his  "  remedy  for  quackery,"  which  appeared  in  one  of  our  October 
numbers,  we  said,  after  commenting  upon  the  article  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Journal,  "there  is  a  way  to  abate  the  evil  complained  of" — and  if 
our  friend  will  only  read  what  follows,  it  will  give  him  our  idea  of  the 
proper  remedy  for  such  maladies.  As  we  before  mentioned,  to  give  mere 
''placeboes  "  to  our  patients,  is  entirely  unscientific,  and  should  not  be  en- 
couraged. Most  generally  we  can  satisfy  them,  if  their  disease  is  chronic, 
but  curable,  that  they  will  get  well  by  what  we  are  doing,  and  there  need 
to  be  no  fear  of  our  losing  them  if  we  are  thus  candid. 


New  York  Medical  Gazette. — The  New  York  Medical  Gazette,  after 
January  1st,  1851,  is  to  be  issued  bi-weekly,  instead  of  weekly  as  for- 
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merly.  The  new  series  is  to  be  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  one  dollar  per  annum.  It  appears  that  the  enterprising  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Gazette  feels  compelled  to  make  the  contemplated  change 
in  order  to  protect  himself  from  a  "  competition  which  has  been  recently- 
started  with  a  clamorous  appeal  to  cheapness,  which  seem.s  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day."  We  hope  he  may  be  fully  remunerated  for  his  labor  in  the 
undertaking,  and  not  be  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  from  the  field  of  medical 
intelligence  and  literature,  even  should  he  be  invaded  by  competitors  and 
rivals  in  the  same  field.  By  this  change,  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  is  again  left  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 


Chemistry  for  Students. — "  Review  of  Chemistry  for  Students.  Adapted 
to  the  courses  as  taught  in  the  principal  Medical  Schools  of  the  United 
Stales.  By  John  G.  Murphy,  M.D.,  Lindsay  &  Blakiston  publishers, 
Philadelphia,  1851."  This  is  a  useful  little  work,  well  calculated  for  those 
attending  medical  lectures.  It  was  not  the  design  of  its  author  to  have  it 
a  text  book,  but  merely,  as  its  name  implies,  a  "  Review."  It  is  well  known 
to  most  medical  students,  that  there  is  a  something  about  chemical  lectures 
which  makes  them  seem  very  obscure,  and  as  a  general  thing  the  lecture 
room  is  left  by  them  without  their  possessing  much  more  knowledge  than 
when  they  entered  it.  Now  this  little  work  of  Dr.  Murphy's  will  serve  as 
a  key  to  unlock  this  obscurity,  and  in  many  other  ways  will  make  this 
beautiful  and  enchanting  science  comparatively  easy  of  acquisition. 


Mortality  of  1S50. — The  unusual  good  health  of  Boston  during  the 
past  year  has  not  been  enjoyed  by  us  alone.  In  other  cities  in  this  country 
the  deaths  are  believed  to  have  been  less  than  in  previous  years ;  and 
in  London,  the  difference  between  the  mortality  of  1849  and  1S50  has  been 
striking.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  a  communication 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  that  city,  by  Dr.  Webster,  at  a  meeting  on  the  1st 
of  November. 

"  Daring  the  six  months  terminating  the  2Sth  of  September,  22,816  per- 
sons have  died  in  London,  iiistead  of  40,117  in  the  parallel  season  of  1849, 
being  a  diminution  of  17,301  deaths,  or  43.12  percent,  in  favor  of  the  pre- 
sent, compared  with  the  former  period.  This  great  difference  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  very  diminished  mortality  by  cholera  ;  only  96  individuals  having 
died  from  that  cause,  instead  of  13,115  during  the  same  months  of  last 
year.  Diarrhcea  and  dysentery  have  likewise  proved  less  fatal ;  the  deaths 
by  those  maladies  being  1,459,  instead  of  2,946  in  the  same  six  months  of 
1849.  Measles,  scarlatina  and  hooping  coligh  have  also  prevailed  less 
severely  than  previously.  Besides  these  complaints,  typhus,  which,  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  1819,  caused  death  to  1,222  individuals,  was 
fatal  in  only  900  instances  during  the  past  six  months.  Phthisis,  pneu- 
monia and  bronchitis  also  come  within  this  category;  likewise  convulsions 
and  erysipelas;  163  patients  having  died  of  the  latter  disease  during  the 
recent  season,  instead  of  213  in  the  same  six  months  in  1849.  After  vari- 
ous remarks  upon  several  points  of  much  interest,  Dr.  Webster  alluded  to 
the  great  mortality  among  children,  shown  by  the  fact,  that  of  the  total  22,- 
816  deaths  recorded  in  the  metropolis  during  the  last  two  quarters,  10,242 
were  individuals  who  had  not  passed  their  fifteenth  year.  Violent  deaths 
next  occupied  the  author's  atiention  ;  by  which  causes,  767  persons  are  re- 
ported to  have  lost  their  lives  in  London  ;  thus  making  one  case  in  every  30 
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of  the  whole  mortality.  Of  these  767  specified  violent  deaths,  20S  were 
produced  by  fractures  and  contusions,  J 55  were  drowned,  and  S9  died  from 
burns  and  scalds,  besides  other  casualties  not  necessary  to  particularize." 


Effect  of  Solilary  Confinement  on  the  Mental  Faculties  of  Prisoners. — 
The  following  facts,  stated  by  Dr.  Webster,  of  London,  in  the  communica- 
tion alluded  to  above,  are  the  most  decisive  ones  we  recollect  to  have  seen, 
in  regard  to  a  question  which  has  been  discussed  by  the  friends  of  different 
modes  of  prison  discipline  in  this  country. 

However  beneficial  confinement  in  the  metropolitan  prisons  may  prove 
to  the  bodily  health  of  residents,  it  sometimes  appears  to  produce  an  oppo- 
site effect  upon  their  mental  condition,  particularly  in  those  undergoing 
solitary  or  separate  punishment.  This  baneful  influence  seemed  fully 
established  by  the  fact,  that  from  two  large  London  jails — viz.,  Pentonville 
and  Millbank,  where  only  convicted  criminals  are  confined,  not  fewer  than 
61  prisoners  were  sent  to  Bethlem  Hospital,  during  the  last  ten  years,  who 
had  become  insane,  47  being  men  and  l4  women  ;  besides  four  male  crim- 
inals who  came  from  the  Hulks,  but  had  previously  resided  in  Pentonville 
prison.  In  addition  to  the  above  65  individuals,  male  and  female  prisoners 
had  been  also  admitted  from  other  prisons  as  lunatics  into  Bethlem  Hospital, 
although  to  a  much  smaller  extent ;  hence  showing  that  the  effect  of  silent 
and  long-continued  confinement  upon  the  mental  faculties  is  very  decided: 
and  it  should  be  remembered  (the  author  likewise  said),  that  all  the  cases 
of  insanity  recently  sent  from  the  two  metropolitan  prisons,  and  now  re- 
ported, were  not  persons  acquitted  because  they  were  insane,  but  prisoners 
actually  undergoing  sentence  for  previous  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 


^^(Ucal  Miscellanij. — The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Boston  have  given 
a  lot  ^f  land  on  Rutland  street  to  the  Society  for  the  Kelief  of  Aged  and 
Indigent  Females.  It  is  presumed  that  an  appropriate  building  will  forth- 
with be  erected. — Mr.  Gliddon,  it  is  said,  proposes  to  give  a  new  series  of 
Archaeological  lectures  in  Philadelphia.  He  intends  to  unroll  two  mummies, 
and  anticipates  "  curious  and  valuable  developments." — Prof.  I.  P.  Garvin 
leaves  the  editorial  management  of  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Augusta,  Geo.,  at  the  close  of  its  present  volume,  and  is  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Prof.  L.  A.  Dugas. — Dr.  H.I.  Bowditch,of  this  city,  is  preparing 
for  the  press  a  biography  of  the  late  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell,  of  Keene,  N.  H. 


Suffolk  District  Mfdical  Society — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medi- 
cal Society  will  be  held  at  their  rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  to-morrow  (Thursday)  evening,  January 
2d,  at  7  o'clock.    A  punctual  attendance  is  respectiblly  requested. 


To  Correspondents. — Dr.  Leonard's  paper  on  Quackery  and  Abortion,  and  Dr.  Taylor's 
case  of  injury,  have  been  received. 

Married, — In  Southboro',  Mass.,  A.  L.  Hobart,  M.D.,  to  Mrs.  Cordelia  L.  Hyde,  of  Boston. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  eiidiiio  Saturday  noon,  Dec.  28lh,  63. — Males, 27 — females,3C' 
Accidental,  1 — apoplexy,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — disease  of  the  brain,  I — consumption. 
20 — convulsions,  1 — croup,  3 — dysentery,  2 — dropsy,  3 — dropsy  of  the  brain.  2 — erysipelas,  1  — 
exhaustion,  1 — typhus  fever,  — scarlet  fever,  1 — lung  fever,  3 — infantile,  2 — disease  of  the  kidneys, 

1 —  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  3 — congestion  of  the  lungs,  2 — marasmus,  1 — measles,  6 — old  age. 

2 —  disease  of  the  throat,  1. 

Under  5  years,  20 — between  5  and  20  3'ears,  3 — between  20  and  iO  years,  21 — between  40 
and  60  years,  8— over  60  years,  11.    Americans,  26  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  37. 
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The  Rejected  Article. — [The  following  notice  from  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Gazette  refers  to  the  article  alluded  to  in  the  "  Notice  to  Correspond- 
ents "  of  this  Journal,  week  before  last.] — "  '  A  Physician  of  Boston.' — We 
must  respectfully  decline  the  insertion  of  the  article  sent  us  over  this  sig- 
nature, notwithstanding  it  is  accompanied  by  the  author's  name.  It  con- 
tains personal  assaults  which  would  be  offensive  to  parties  of  w^hom  we 
know  nothing;  and  would  disturb  the  kindly  relations  which  have  ever 
subsisted  between  ourselves  and  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
which  we  at  least  cannot  consent  to  violate.  The  writer  can  have  no  claim 
00  us  which  would  justify  him  in  complaining,  as  he  has  forgotten  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Gazette.  We  shall  be  happy  to  aid  the  organization  of  a 
College  of  Pharmacy,  in  Boston,  but  to  publish  this  article  might  have  a 
contrary  effect." 

Boston  Almanac. — We  are  under  obligations  to  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Mussey  &  Co.  and  Thomas  Groom,  for  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Boston 
Almanac  for  1851.  It  contains  much  that  is  really  valuable  to  the  medical 
profession,  independent  of  the  other  matters  common  to  an  Almanac. 

Surgical  Operation. — Dr.  J.  F.  May,  of  Washington  city,  recently  am- 
putated the  leg  of  a  laborer,  dislocating  the  hip  joint,  and  removing  the 
entire  limb  in  a  little  over  thirty  seconds.  In  twenty  minutes,  ligatures 
were  applied  to  the  twelve  arteries  without  the  loss  of  more  than  half  a 
pint  of  blood.  The  patient,  through  the  operation,  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloroform,  and  was  totally  unconscious.  This  is  an  extremely 
dangerous  operation,  hardly  ever  successful. 

[We  clip  the  above  from  a  newspaper,  but  would  prefer  taking  these 
matters  of  medical  intelligence  from  medical  journals,  wherein  the  true 
description  of  cases  are  reported.] 


Quarantine  Regulations  in  Sweden. — The  system  of  quarantine  against 
the  cholera,  abandoned  as  useless  in  almost  every  other  state  of  Europe, 
prevails  in  Sweden  in  its  utmost  rigor.  It  is  not  only  enforced  against  all 
persons  entering  the  country  from  abroad,  but  the  several  provinces  are 
closed  against  each  other.  If  the  disease  appears  in  any  place,  it  is  cutoff 
from  all  communication  with  the  neighboring  towns.  In  the  interior,  the 
isolating  system  was  put  in  force  before  it  was  adopted  in  the  capital.  h\ 
all  the  larger  towns,  a  guard  at  the  gates  sends  back  all  travellers  who  can- 
not prove  that  they  have  not  visited  any  infected  place  for  ten  days.  At 
Sodertelge,  a  ship  of  vvar  is  placed,  that  compels  all  vessels  as  they  arrive 
to  anchor  in  the  quarantine  station.  In  the  North  of  Sweden,  these  regu- 
lations are  onh^  enforced  against  persons  ;  but,  in  the  town  of  Lund,  they 
are  extended  to  goods,  if  they  are  imported  through  Malmo. — Lon.  Times. 


Obstacles  to  the  Diffusion  of  Vaccination. — Although  the  poor  are  now 
vaccinated  gratuitously,  and  ample'  means  are  provided  by  the  Poor-law 
Board  for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  an  unaccountable 
prejudice  still  exists  against  vaccination.  Some  of  the  objections  to  it  are 
excuses  for  negligence ;  others  are  based  on  a  sort  of  fatalism  ;  but  others, 
again,  amount  to  almost  criminal  neglect.  The  Registrar  for  Nottingham 
states  that  a  woman  in  his  district  who  had  lost  a  child  by  disease,  assured 
him  that  she  would  rather  lose  half  a  dozen  children  by  it,  than  fly  in  the 
face  of  Providence  in  having  one  vaccinated  ! — London  Medical  Gaz. 
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DR.  iVIATTSON  ON  THE  CURABILITY  OF  CONSUxMPTION, 

CONSIDERED  IN  REFERENCE  TO    A    NEW   METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING   THE  HEALTHY  OR 
DISEASED  CONDITION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

[Concluded  from  page  43.5.] 

The  Vital  Capacity  in  Disease. — Here  it  is  that  the  discoveries 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  article,  are  entitled  to  the  higliest  con- 
sideration, for  if  tubercles  of  the  lungs  can  be  detected  before  any- 
serious  inroads  have  been  made  upon  the  constitution,  it  will  be  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  successful  treatment  of  consumption.  If  Laennec 
is  entitled  to  immortality  for  discovering  the  physical  signs  of  phthisis  at  a 
period  of  the  malady  when  its  existence  is  rendered  almost  equally  ap- 
parent by  the  constitutional  disturbance,  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  an  equal  immortality  for  discovering  a  method  whereby  we  can 
detect  the  disease  before  any  constitutional  disturbances  have  ensued. 
In  the  one  case  all  remediate  measures  will  pi-ove  more  or  less  uncertain, 
though  not  necessarily  unsuccessful,  even  though  a  cavity  may  have 
formed  in  the  lungs,  as  we  shall  presently  show  ;  in  the  other  case,  a 
judicious  routine  of  treatment,  with  proper  attention  to  diet,  exercise,  &;c., 
will,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  crowned  with  complete  success, 
and  the  mortality  of  consumption  be  thereby  limited  to  an  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  general  mortality. 

We  have  examined  a  large  number  of  consumptive  patients,  and  have 
found  no  one  thing  in  practice  more  constant  or  invariable  than  a  di- 
minished vital  capacity.  About  this  there  can  be  no  question.  The  di- 
minution varies  from  10  or  15  to  150  or  more  cubic  inches  of  air,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  Whatever  the  diminution  may 
be,  it  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  spirometrical  scale,  so  that  we  may  at  all 
times  estimate  the  changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  lungs.  It  is  sur])ris- 
ing  to  what  an  extent  the  respiratory  functions  are  sometimes  impaired,  not- 
withstanding the  patient  is  comparatively  comfortable,  and  enabled  to  take 
his  accustomed  daily  exercise.  1  have  frequently  examined  patients  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  who  could  not  breathe  out  more  than 
60  or  70  cubic  inches  of  air,  instead  of  200  or  perhaps  250  cubic 
inches,  and  yet  they  could  walk  a  long  distance  without  difficulty.  In 
some  instances  I  have  known  the  quantity  of  expired  air  to  be  even 
less  than  50  cubic  inches. 
23 
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Judging  from  our  own  observations,  we  are  induced  to  believe  tliat 
tubercles  of  the  lungs,  unaccompanied  by  any  constitutional  signs,  are 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  New  England.  We  have 
frequently  examined  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  whom  we  found  a  deficient, 
if  not  a  low  vital  capacity,  and  yet  they  have  assured  us  that  they  en- 
joyed very  excellent  health.  Still  it  has  generally  appeared  that  they 
belonged  to  a  consumptive  family,  or  that  at  some  previous  period  they 
had  been  threatened  with  disease  of  the  lungs.  The  frequent  existence 
of  latent  pulmonary  tubercles,  however,  as  determined  by  the  new  me- 
thod of  diagnosis,  is  in  accordance  with  a  great  many  well-known  facts. 
Dr.  Wm.  Addison,  F.R.S.,  in  a  communication  to  the  London  Lancet, 
says  : — "  Of  the  numerous  apparently  healthy  lungs  which  I  have  exa- 
mined, I  have  found  tubercles  in  about  one  third.  In  their  early  state 
they  escape  notice,  unless  searched  for  with  a  lens  in  very  thin  sections, 
gently  extended  upon  a  dark  back-ground."  Sir  Charles  Scudamore 
says: — "It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  some  cases  the  lungs 
have  for  a  long  time  tolerated  the  presence  of  tubercles,  without  afford- 
ing the  characteristic  signs  of  their  presence — without  cough  being  in- 
duced, or  symptoms  of  pulmonary  irritation  of  any  kind  having  occur- 
red." The  same  writer  speaks  of  occasional  instances  of  persons  in 
health  dying  from  some  sudden  accident,  in  whom  a  post-mortem  dis- 
closed the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  He  also  says  that  nume- 
rous authors  have  made  a  similar  statement. 

In  an  interesting  letter  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
Dr.  Hutchinson,  he  speaks  incidentally  of  loss  of  weight  as  one  of  the 
early  symptoms  of  phthisis  ;  and  though  this  is  without  doubt  a  very 
clear  indication  of  the  commencement  of  constitutional  disturbance,  yet 
we  are  disposed  to  re-affirm  that  pulmonary  tubercles  exist  in  almost  in- 
numerable instances  without  being  accompanied  by  any  perceptible 
disturbance  of  the  system.  As  it  respects  loss  of  weight  in  relation 
to  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  we  may  add  a  few  additional  words  in 
illustration. 

We  have  just  examined  a  lad  13  years  old,  who  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  increasing  every  day  in  weight,  and  yet  he  has  a  deficient  vital  ca- 
pacity.   Cases  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Mrs.  J  ,  recently  from  Ohio,  breathes  out  only  98  cubic  inches 

of  air,  instead  of  196  cubic  inches,  which  would  be  the  healthy  quan- 
tity, making  some  deduction  for  age.  And  yet  her  health  is  now  excel- 
lent, and  her  weight  greater  than  at  any  previous  period  of  her  life, 
having  gained  five  pounds  within  the  last  four  months.  She  suffered 
much  with  scrofula  in  early  life. 

We  treated  a  Miss  D  last  winter,  whose  right  lung  was  exten- 
sively excavated,  and  whose  vital  capacity  was  only  60  cubic  inches, 
being  reduced  more  than  two  thirds  below  the  healthy  standard,  and  yet 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks  she  gained  4|  lbs.  She  afterwards  died  very 
suddenly  of  hemoptysis. 

About  the  same  time  we  treated  a  Mr.  H.,  who  had  lost  20  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  whose  vital  capacity  was  70  cubic  inches  below  the  healthy 
standard.    Besides  this,  his  lungs  were  somewhat  excavated.    At  the 
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end  of  three  months  he  had  gained  9J  lbs.,  and  his  vital  capacity  had  in- 
creased 10  cubic  inches. 

1  will  also  mention  the  case  of  Mr.  Richardson,  one  of  our  well- 
known  city  watchmen,  who  applied  to  me  in  ^lay,  1849.  with  a  severe 
cough,  hurried  breathing,  and  other  symptoms  indicating  disease  of  the 
lungs.  He  was  also  losing  weight  rapidly.  The  respiratory  murmur 
was  deficient  over  a  considerable  portion  of  one  lung.  Everybody 
said  he  was  in  a  "  galloping  consumption,"  and  that  he  would  die  in 
less  than  three  months,  and  this  would  certainly  have  been  the  case 
had  he  taken  a  tithe  of  the  abominable  nostrums  which  were  urged  up- 
on him  by  his  "  excellent  friends."  But  his  better  judgment  preserved 
him  from  the  quackery  by  which  thousands  of  poor  consumptives  are 
annually  brought  to  a  premature  grave.  I  "  truncated  his  uvula,"  to 
use  a  fashionable  surgical  phrase,  because  it  was  elongated  ;  made  some 
argentine  applications  to  his  throat,  and  adopted  what  I  considered  to  be 
a  suitable  routine  of  alterative  treatment.  In  a  month  he  was  very  much 
improved,  and  in  the  following  August  he  could  lift  a  barrel  of  flour  at 
arms  length.  His  health  was  never  better,  and  his  weight  had  so  in- 
creased  that  it  exceeded  that  of  any  other  period  of  his  life.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  his  vital  capacity  was  considerably  below  the 
healthy  standard  as  indicated  by  his  stature.  He  continues  to  enjoy  firm 
health  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  thoracic  movements  of  the  chest  are  always  more  or  less  restricted 
in  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  this  diminution  of  chest  mobility  is 
in  correspondence  with  the  diminished  vital  capacity,  so  that  the  one  is  a 
significant  type  of  the  other ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  diminished  quan- 
tity of  air  expired  in  phthisis,  from  some  singular  law  of  the  respiratory 
functions  not  yet  understood,  is  more  the  result  of  the  restricted  move- 
ments of  the  chest,  or  rather  is  more  in  correspondence  with  this  di- 
minished mobility,  than  with  the  cubic  inches  of  space  occupied  bv 
the  tuberculous  deposits.  These  limited  thoracic  movements  are  cu- 
riously associated  with  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lunfis,  and  do  not  seem 
to  be  produced  by  local  or  general  debility  of  the  muscular  system  alone. 
I  examined  a  gentleman  a  year  ago,  who  applied  to  me,  and  who  was 
very  pale,  somewhat  emaciated,  and  greatly  debilitated,  having  been  al- 
most worn  out  by  his  disease.  His  physicians  had  regarded  his  case  as 
one  of  an  anomalous  character.  Notwithstanding  his  debility,  I  found  he 
had  a  healthy  vital  capacity,  and  beinc^  thus  assured  with  regard  to  his 
lungs,  I  made  a  further  examination  of  his  case,  and  found  that  his  symp- 
toms grew  out  of  a  diseased  state  of  his  kidneys.  The  tieatment  being 
directed  to  the  renal  disorder,  I  was  enabled  in  a  few  months  to  restore 
him  to  very  excellent  health.  The  spirometrical  examinations  are  of 
great  importance  in  many  similar  cases,  where  the  state  of  the  lungs  is 
doubtful. 

Testimony  in  favor  of  the  New  Method. — Although  we  repose  very 
?reat  confidence  in  the  method  here  specified  in  diagnosing  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  lungs,  we  know  very  well  that  the  medical  profession  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  be  a  little  skeptical  about  any  new  doctrine  or  dis- 
covery which  may  be  presented  to  them  for  consideration,  and  therefore, 
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in  order  to  do  as  full  justice  as  possible  to  Dr.  Hutchinson,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  call  attention  very  briefly  to  the  report  of  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption. &CC.,  in  Brompton.  Eng.,  which  was  issued  by  the  physicians 
of  the  institution  in  1849.    The  report  says: — 

-\ot  a  few  instances  occur  in  which,  although  there  are  some  reasons 
for  suspecting  the  presence  of  tubercular  deposit,  yet  the  physical  signs 
are  either  absent,  or  so  indistinct  that  the  most  experienced  observers  can 
scarcely  detect  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  additional  means  of 
diagnosis  are  obviously  desirable  ;  and  the  medical  officers  felt  it  their 
duty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  large  number 
of  phthisical  patients  under  their  charge,  to  test  the  value  of  all  modern 
means  suggested  for  detecting  the  disease  in  its  early  stage." 

Dr.  Hutchinson  attended  at  the  Hospital  for  several  months  for  the 
purpose  of  making  spiiometrical  observations,  and  his  labors  are  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 

Alluding  to  the  statistical  tables  contained  in  the  report,  the  writers 
say — ••'  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  evidently  they  establish  the  fact, 
that  the  spirometer  gives  distinct  indications  at  an  early  period  of  the 
malady,  and  that  these  indications  become  more  obvious  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  the  disease.*' 

The  report  further  says — In  various  individuals  in  whom  there  were 
circumstances  calculated  to  excite  some  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
disease,  the  favorable  indications  furnished  by  the  spirometer  have  ena- 
bled the  medical  officers  to  pronounce  an  encouraging  opinion,  which,  in 
the  sequel,  has  been  confirmed.*' 

In  these  general  remarks,  the  obvious  truth  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  the  amount  of  expired  air  may  be  diminished  by  other  causes  than 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs,  such  as  pneumonia,  emphysema,  hernia, 
rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani  (unless  the  ears  be  closed  during  the 
observation),  abdominal  tumors,  ascites,  and  aortic  aneurisms.  I  exa- 
mined a  lady  a  few  days  ago  with  a  very  large  abdominal  tumor  followed 
bv  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  she  could  only  breathe  out 
100  cubic  inches  of  air,  which  was 'very  little  more  than  half  of  the 
quantity  indicated  by  her  stature.  Her  lungs  were  apparently  healthy. 
The  causes  specified  all  tend  to  interfere  with  the  thoracic  movements, 
and  consequently  to  diminish  the  vital  capacity.  Cases  of  this  kind 
must  be  accurately  estimated  by  the  physician,  before  he  gives  his 
opinion  :  but  we  are  not  to  depreciate  the  great  value  of  spirometrical 
observations,  because  they  are  not  always  infallible,  any  more  than  we 
would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  stethoscope  in  various  pulmonary  and 
cardiac  diseases  because  it  is  insufficient  to  detect  tubercular  deposits  in 
the  lungs  at  an  early  period  of  their  existence. 

Is  Consumption  Curoble  1 — This  question,  deeply  interesting  as  it  is, 
we  are  compelled,  for  want  of  space,  to  consider  very  briefly.  There 
are  two  stages  of  the  disease  which  require  to  be  noticed  ;  one  in  which 
unsoftened  tubercles  exist,  and  the  other  in  which  tubercles  have  soften- 
ed and  been  followed  by  cavities  in  the  lungs.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, we  had  the  encouraging  testimony  of  Laennec  long  ago.  He  made 
post-mortem  examinations  of  five  persons  who  died  of  other  diseases 
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than  consumption,  and  in  every  instance  cavities  or  tubercular  excava- 
tions were  found  cicatrized  or  healed.  Hence,  this  great  physician  was 
disposed  to  admit  that  nature  does  sometimes  exert  a  curative  process 
in  cases  of  consumption  which  are  apparently  hopeless.'*'  The  writings 
of  Andral.  Cruveilhier,  Stokes  and  WUliams,  abound  in  cases  similar  to 
those  mentioned  by  Laennec.  The  more  recent  researches  of  Rogee 
and  Boudet  in  Paris,  and  J.  H.  Bennet  in  Edinburgh,  have  shown,  from 
indiscriminate  examination  in  large  hospitals,  that  puckerings,  cicatrices, 
cretaceous  concretions,  and  other  evidences  of  former  tubercle  in  the 
lungs,  occur  in  at  haH  ont  third  of  all  trie  individuals  uho  die  after  the 
age  of  forty  in  England.  Boudet*  mentions  that  in  the  post-mor- 
tem examinations  of  45  subjects,  between  3  and  15  years  old,  he  had 
observed  the  cure  of  consumption  in  ttcelte  cases.  He  has  furnished  a 
great  deal  of  similar  testimony,  with  which  we  shall  not  burthen  the 
reader.  Why,  it  rnay  be  asked,  should  it  be  said  that  consumption  Is  in- 
curable, with  such  overwhelming  testimony  as  this  upon  the  subject — 
testimony  the  more  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  relate  to  a  few  iso- 
lated cases  of  cure  merely,  but  to  a  vast  number  of  cases. 

Absorption  of  Tubercles. — The  supposition  that  pglmonary  tubercles 
raay  be  absorbed,  has  been  regarded  as  a  rank  heresy  until  recently,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  proposition  is  received  with  general  favor 
even  no'.v.  But  what  is  the  truth — what  is  the  testimony  in  relation  to 
this  matter?  M.  Lombard  says  very  emphatically  that  -  the  absorption 
of  tubercles  is  very  probable."'  Boudet,  of  Paris,  already  quoted,  says — 
*-In  1 16  individuals,  aged  between  15  and  76  years,  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  or  bronchial  glands  had  wholly  disappeared  in  61.*'  Dr.  Tura- 
bull,  in  the  London  Journal  of  Medicine,  says  that  the  results  of  treat- 
ment seem  to  show  that  tubercles  may  be  removed  by  absorption,  and 
though  this  has  been  questioned,  he  suggests  that  the  facts  which  he  has 
still  to  adduce  will  tend  still  further  to  remove  any  doubt  on  this  point. 

M.  Coster  made  some  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits  with  a  view- 
to  the  production  as  well  as  absorption  of  tubercles.  He  confined  the 
animals  in  a  dark  place,  exposed  to  a  damp,  uncongenial  atmosphere, 
where  they  could  take  no  exercise.  Those  fed  upon  their  ordinary  diet 
became  ill,  and  generally  tuberculous,  but  not  one  of  those  fed  on  fer- 
ruginous bread  presented  a  trace  of  tubercles.  M.  Coster  concluded 
from  his  experiments  that  •'•it  is  probable,  even  in  the  face  of  predis- 
posing causes,  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  tubercular  diathesis,'' 
and  that  even  where  the  formation  of  tubercles  has  commenced,  their 
pro^rress  may,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  be  arrested." 

The  question  of  absorption  either  by  the  lymphatics  or  bloodvessels,  I 
shall  leave  untouched  for  the  present.  Facts  are  always  preferable  to 
theories,  unless  the  theories  grew  incontestibly  out  of  the  facts  ;  and  if 
it  be  shown  that  tubercles  have  disappeared,  it  will  not  be  diffkuit  to 
show  that  they  have  disappeared  by  absorption.  We  see  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland  disappearing  from  the  action  of  iodine  and  other 
remedies  which  promote  absorption.    But  this  co^s  net  excite  cur  v>cn- 
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der.  We  are  constantly  noticing  the  disappearance  of  scrofulous  tu- 
mors from  the  necks  of  children,  which  in  some  instances  are  carried  off 
rapidly  by  absorption.  Neither  does  this  excite  our  wonder,  because  it 
is  an  every-day  occurrence  ;  but  if  the  question  should  arise  as  to  whe- 
ther a  similar  albuminous  deposit  in  the  lungs  can  be  removed  by  ab- 
sorption, we  would  hesitate  to  answer  for  fear  we  might  interfere  with 
some  preconceived  opinion,  or  disturb  some  favorite  and  long-cherished 
hypothesis.  Why,  indeed,  should  the  lungs  prove  an  exception  to  other 
organs,  as  it  respects  the  power  of  absorption,  when  they  are  character- 
ized by  such  extraordinary  functional  activity,  and  are  the  laboratory,  so 
to  speak,  in  which  such  wonderful  changes  are  constantly  being  wrought 
in  the  circulating  fluid,  and  without  which  life  itself  would  continue  but 
for  an  instant  ? 

The  Frinciples  of  Cure. — A  word  only  on  this  subject — for  we  have 
already  greatly  exceeded  our  proposed  limits.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
formation  of  tubercles  is  but  a  secondary  effect,  having  its  origin  in  some 
pre-existing  derangement  of  the -system,  of  which  we  are  more  or  less 
ignorant.  The  atmosphere,  no  doubt,  has  a  predisposing  influence,  or 
why  is  it  that  the  disease  in  so  ])revalent  in  *he  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  while  it  is  said  not  to  make  its  appearance 
in  many  portions  of  Southern  America.  Is  this  owing,  in  the  former 
case,  to  some  organic  matters  floating  in  the  air,  as  suggested  by  Lin- 
naeus ?  or  to  some  peculiar  miasm  which  is  not  appreciable  to  the  che- 
mist ?  or  is  it  dependent  upon  certain  hygrometrical  or  electrical  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  of  which  we  have  no  adequate  knowledge  ? 
A  hurricane  in  Barbadoes  in  17S0,  according  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  so 
changed  the  atmosphere,  that  many  who  were  laboring  under  incipient 
consumption  soon  recovered,  and  others  in  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease  were  freed  from  the  most  of  their  symptoms. 

The  blood  in  phthisis  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration,  for  it 
undergoes  important  changes,  and  a  single  glance  at  a  consumptive  pa- 
tient assures  us  that  this  fluid  has  been  deprived  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  an  important  ingredient,  namely,  the  red  globules.  With  this 
decrease  of  red  globules  there  is  an  increase  of  fibrine.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  in  health  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  have  different  electrical  re- 
lations, and  that  when  the  harmony  of  this  electrical  balance  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  invasion  of  disease,  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  or 
other  organs,  are  in  a  condition  to  pour  out  tuberculous  matter  and  thus 
form  tuberculous  deposits. 

The  constitutional  disturbances  which  accompany  or  precede  the  de- 
velopment of  consumption,  may  usually  be  traced  to  disorder  of  the 
liver,  kidneys,  stomach  or  intestines,  or  perhaps  to  several  of  these  or- 
gans combined.  If  this  is  carefully  diagnosed  at  a  sufficiently  early 
period,  and  properly  treated,  there  need  be  but  little  apprehension  of 
pulmonary  disease.  Disorder  of  the  kidneys,  I  may  add,  is  too  much 
overlooked  in  medical  practice,  especially  in  this  country,  and  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  mischief  to  the  whole  system  ;  for  if  these  organs  do  not 
perform  their  functions  in  a  healthful  manner,  the  blood  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently depurated,  and  the  lungs  are  in  danger  of  being  brought  within 
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the  sphere  of  the  disturbing  influence.  It  is  a  very  connnion  thing  in 
practice  to  examine  the  tongue  with  a  great  deal  of  nicety,  and  to  ques- 
tion the  patient  very  minutely  as  to  the  alvine  dejections,  while  the 
renal  secretion  is  entirely  overlooked  as  unworthy  of  notice.  A  chemi- 
cal examination  of  the  urine  is  frequently  of  great  importance  in  de- 
termining the  routine  of  treatment  which  should  be  adopted.  It  may  here 
be  remarked,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  in  oxalic  urine,  patients  are  very  apt  to 
imagine  that  they  have  consumption,  notwithstanding  their  lungs  are 
perfectly  healthy.  I  examined  a  gentleman  last  summer  who  was  per- 
suaded that  he  was  a  victim  of  consumptioji,  but  I  assured  him  that  his 
lungs  could  not  be  diseased,  inasmuch  as  he  had  a  healthy  vital  capacity. 
He  then  told  me  that  he  had  been  examined  by  several  physicians  with 
the  stethoscope,  and  that  each  one  had  told  him  that  there  was  no  dis- 
ease of  his  lungs,  but  he  was  persuaded,  nevertheless,  that  we  were  all 
mistaken  in  his  case.  Upon  examination  of  his  urine  soon  after,  copious 
crystals  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  were  detected.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact 
that  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  however  it  may  be  in  other  localities,  oxa- 
late of  lime  crystals  are  very  frequent  in  the  urine  at  particular  seasons, 
while  at  other  periods  they  are  rarely  to  be  found. 

It  is  no  new  doctrine  that  expansion  or  enlargement  of  the  capillaries 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  chronic  disease.  Upon  what  this  expan- 
sion depends,  we  will  not  pause  to  inquire.  In  pulmonary  tubercles  we 
have  without  doubt  this  expanded  state  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  ; 
and  the  undue  afflux  of  blood  into  them  is  favorable  to  the  albuminous 
deposit  constituting  tubercle.  All  this  may  occur  without  inflammation  ; 
but  it  is  analogous  to  what  we  see  in  inflammation,  for  it  is  now  gene- 
rally conceded  that  this  is  an  exciting  cause  of  tubercles.  Hence  the 
advice  of  M.  Lombard,  that  inflammations  should  be  guarded  against 
with  the  greatest  care,  or  arrested  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  same 
remarks  are  applicable  to  passive  congestions.  Bronchitis  and  pleuritis 
also  predispose  to  tubercles,  and  in  each  of  these  cases  there  is  an  un- 
due determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs.  We  have  an  apparently 
beautiful  exemplification  of  this  law  in  the  development  of  tubercles  in 
children,  which,  it  would  seem,  corresponds  with  certain  physical  de- 
velopments of  the  body.  In  the  new-born  infant,  for  example,  the 
head  is  inordinately  developed ;  as  childhood  advances,  the  abdominal 
organs  acquire  the  preponderance ;  and  later  than  this,  the  maximum 
development  is  to  be  found  in  the  chest.  These  successive  develop- 
ments, it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
degree  of  functional  and  vascular  activity  ;  and  it  is  in  this  order  of 
physical  development  that  tubercles  make  their  ap[)earance,  being  prone 
in  infancy  to  invade  tlie  brain,  next  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  last  of 
all  the  lungs.  It  is  said  that  tubercles  of  the  lungs  are  exceedingly 
rare  before  birth,  and  we  know  that  these  organs  are  but  slightly  de- 
veloped at  that  period. 

The  expansion  of  the  capillaries  in  tuberculous  disease  being  admitted, 
the  principles  of  treatment  must  be  obvious.  We  must  employ  reme- 
dies that  will  favor  the  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  making  any  morbid  impression  on  the  general  system,  and 
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we  will  thereby  obviate  one  of  the  primary  conditions  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  tuberculous  deposit.  There  is  nothing  new  or  extraordinary 
in  this,  for  we  accomplish  the  same  thing  in  the  treatment  of  goitre 
by  the  use  of  iodic  and  other  preparations,  as  already  hinted,  and 
we  find  the  expanded  capillaries  which  ramify  in  the  enlarged  gland 
becoming  contracted,  and  the  cure  taking  place  by  tiie  slow  and  cer- 
tain process  of  absorption.  The  selection  and  adaptation  of  remedies 
to  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  here. 

l(  fevei's  or  i}iJla77unatio7is  shou]d  arise,  we  feel  persuaded  that  they 
should  not  be  treated  by  bloodletting,  inasmuch  as  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  according  to  Simon,  tends  to  alter  the  composition  of  that  fluid  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  not  much  diminishing  the  albumen,  but  greatly 
diminishing  the  red  globules.  Here,  then,  is  a  condition  of  the  blood 
highly  fiworable  to  the  development  of  tuberculous  disease,  and  ought  not, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  produced  by  artificial  means. 

Diseases  of  the  throat  should  be  speedily  cured  by  proper  local  and 
general  treatment,  which  can  now  be  accomplished  with  comparative 
ease  ;  for  if  too  long  neglected,  they  are  liable  to  extend  to  the  lungs 
and  render  active  the  pre-existing  tuberculous  disease,  which,  apart  from 
this,  might  remain  latent  for  years.  A  great  many  cases  of  con- 
sumption are  developed  in  this  way  ;  for  any  irritation  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  as  we  have  already  said,  favors  the  production  of 
tubercles.  There  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  tonsils  independently  of 
enlargement  or  hypertrophy,  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  excision 
is  indispensable  before  the  throat  can  be  brought  into  a  healthy  condi- 
tion by  topical  remedies.  We  have  some  very  curious  philosophy  with 
regard  to  disease  of  the  tonsils.  A  noted  quack,  who  is  more  famous 
for  the  number  of  circulars  which  he  scatters  about  in  steamboats  and 
rail-road  cars,  than  for  the  cures  which  he  performs,  has  written  a  book 
in  which  he  says  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  have  the  tonsils  removed, 
and  yet  we  have  known  this  sage  Esculapius  in  several  instances  to  send 
his  patients  to  some  surgeon  or  physician  to  have  their  tonsils  removed, 
because,  forsooth,  he  probably  had  not  the  skill  or  ability  to  perform  the 
operation  himself.  So  much  for  his  consistency — and  we  merely  men- 
tion the  fact  to  show  how  far  a  charlatan  will  go  in  his  eflbrts  to  de- 
ceive the  public.  We  have  known  some  very  sensible  people  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  this  very  silly  book,  and  have  allowed  their  tonsils  to  re- 
main, swallowing  all  sorts  of  pulmonary  succedaneums,  cough  pills,  and 
heart  correctors,  heaven  save  the  mark  !  when  a  little  common  sense  " 
would  have  taught  them  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  restore  a  badly-dis- 
eased tonsil  to  a  •'healthy  condition,"  as  it  is  to  restore  a  cancer  to  a 
healthy  condition  ;  and  that  the  only  danger  is  in  allowing  the  diseased 
mass  to  remain  in  the  throat,  deranging  and  poisoning  the  whole  system, 
as  it  is  sure  to  do  ;  and  more  than  this,  the  local  irritation  or  inflamma- 
tion which  it  always  excites,  is  almost  certain,  at  an  earlier  or  later 
period,  to  extend  to  the  lungs  and  favor  the  premature  development  of 
consumption.  If  quackery  flourishes  the  best  by  "  persecution,"  as  it  is 
said,  we  feel  disposed,  at  all  events,  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  this  notice. 

A  word  in  conclusion  respecting  the  value  of  spirometrical  observa- 
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tions  as  it  relates  to  life  insurance  companies.    It  has  been  shown  that  the 
stethoscope  is  inconi})etent  to  reveal  incipient  pulmonary  tuberchs.  no 
matter  how  skilful  the  examiner,  and  it  is  a  question  how  far  the  rales  of 
insurance  mif^ht  be  influenced  by  this  new  mode  of  examination.  • 
Boston,  Dec.  '2d,  1850. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  PENIS— AMPUTATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — The  accompanying  paper  is  the  substance  of  a  case  report- 
ed, by  request,  to  the  Medical  Association  of  this  (Broome)  Couniy.  at 
its  last  annual  meeting.  Should  you  consider  it  worthy  a  place  in  your 
widely-read  Journal,  its  insertion  will  confer  a  favor  on 

Yours,  &:c., 

Lisle,  iV.  F.,  Dec.  20,  1850.  S.  H.  French. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1849,  Mr.  C.  S.,  of  ?ianticoke,  Broome 
Co..  called  on  me  for  advice  concerning  his  son,  a  child  of  3J  years  of 
age.  He  gave  me  the  following  history  of  the  case.  Some  time  in 
August  preceding,  the  child  began  complaining  of  pain  and  smarting 
duririii  micturition.  For  a  few  days  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  com- 
plaint ;  but  soon,  the  pain  constantly  increasing,  the  attention  of  the 
parents  was  called  to  the  genital  organs.  They  discovered  nothing 
unusual,  exce{)t  a  slight  enlargement  of  penis.  Having  business  at 
a  village  a  few  miles  distant,  the  father  called,  with  the  boy,  on  a  physi- 
cian, who  prescribed  some  simple  medicine,  and  recommended  topically 
an  evaporating  lotion.  As  no  benefit  was  deiived  from  the  treatment, 
a  second  physician  was  consulted.  He  also  made  a  prescription,  con- 
sisting of  gum  Arabic,  uva  ursi,  Sec,  together  with  the  topical  application 
of  acetate  of  lead. 

A  short  time  after  this  last  treatment  had  been  instituted,  the  case 
came  under  my  care.  Upon  examination,  I  found  the  penis  to  be 
elongated  and  club-shaped^  and  with,  what  I  supposed,  a  congenital 
fhyrnosis.  Presuming  the  enlargement  of  the  glans.  as  well  as  the 
pain  on  micturition,  depended  upon  excoriation  from  retained  urine  and 
deranged  secretion  within  the  enlarged  prepuce.  I  enjoined  rest,  soap 
and  water  injections,  and  evaporating  lotions  to  the  penis,  and  gave  a 
dose  of  neutral  salts,  all  with  a  view  to  prepare  the  case  for  an  operation. 

Oct.  20th. — The  operation  was  performed  by  slitting  up  the  prepuce 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  penis,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  and  attaching 
by  the  interrupted  suture,  the  dermoid  and  mucous  surfaces  of  each  flap 
in  the  usual  manner.  Upon  exposing  the  glans,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment the  apex  was  found  covered  with  a  black  slough  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  slough  seemed  recent,  as  there  was  no 
apparent  discharge;  neither  was  there  any  line  of  demarcation  formed 
or  forming.  The  prepuce,  as  is  frequently  found  in  children,  was  ad- 
herent quite  extensively,  which  precluded  so  minute  an  examination  of 
the  glans  as  was  desirable.    Simple  dresf  Igs  were  applied,  with  direc- 
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tions  to  remove  thein  whenever  the  child  voided  urine.  Rest  in  the 
horizontal  position,  and  low  diet,  were  strictly  enjoined. 

At  my  first  visit  subsequent  to  the  operation,  Oct.  22d,  I  ascertained 
that  the  child  complained  less  during  urination.  The  wound  was  doing 
well,  but  the  glans  was  in  no  degree  any  better.  The  slough,  instead 
of  separating,  had  become  moist,  and  discharged  a  thin  sanies  ;  its  di- 
mensions were  increasing,  and  the  glans  penis  was  losing  its  natural 
polished  surface.  The  child  was  restless,  pulse  accelerated,  and  other 
symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  were  manifest.  A  gentle  ca- 
thartic was  ordered,  and  a  charcoal  poultice  applied  to  the  penis.  The 
patient  to  take  an  anodyne  pro  re  nata. 

24th. — Prepuce  healing  ;  less  constitutional  disturbance  ;  the  slough, 
however,  slowly  yet  surely  increasing,  and  the  glans  increasing  in  size 
correspondingly.  To-day  it  was  observed  that  the  orifice  of  the  urethra 
did  not  exist  at  the  centre  of  the  slough,  as  supposed,  but  near  a  half 
inch  above  it  and  to  the  right  side.  The  orifice  being  transverse,  and 
so  obscured  by  the  extreme  enlargement  of  the  glans,  it  had  entirely 
escaped  notice  heretofore.  This  discovery  put  an  entire  new  face  upon 
the  matter.  The  question  now  arose,  whether  the  disease  had  so 
distorted  the  glans  as  to  place  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  in  its  pre- 
sent locality,  or  whether  this  was  a  malformation  in  form  of  a 
ntzvus.  Upon  ai^ain  questioning  the  parents  relative  to  the  size  of  the 
penis  from  birth,  they  both  said  they  thought  the  penis  was  uniformly 
larger  and  longer  than  other  children's  at  his  age  ;  but  this  being  their 
first  and  only  child,  they  could  hardly  say  whether  there  was  anything 
unnatural  or  not.  The  color  of  glans  and  the  absence  of  varicose  veins 
probably  was  the  cause  why  the  case  was  not  considered  a  nsevus 
heretofore. 

The  poultices  were  continued ;  and  as  irritative  fever  began  to  mani- 
fest itself,  the  elixir  vitriol  and  quinine  were  ordered. 

27ih. — The  sutures  were  removed.  The  wound  healing  kindly. 
The  ulcerated  surface  and  the  glans  itself  steadily  increasing  in  dimen- 
sions.   There  had  been,  since  my  last  visit,  a  slight  haemorrhage. 

30th. — No  material  change,  except  the  steady  increase  of  the  disease. 
The  ulcerated  surface  is  gradually  becoming  more  convex,  and  rolling, 
somewhat,  over  the  glans.  The  disease  also  gradually  approaching  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra. 

The  case  becoming  more  and  more  alarming,  Nov.  4th,  I  requested 
counsel,  and  my  friend  Dr.  P.  B.  Brooks,  of  Binghamton,  was  called. 
The  subject  of  amputation  was  taken  into  consideration  ;  but  since 
there  were  strong  reasons  for  considering  the  case  a  naevus,  a  hope  was 
entertained  that  in  due  time  the  ulcerative  process  would  cease,  and  the 
patient  recover  without  amputation.  The  application  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  was  advised,  in  addition  to  the  treatment  already  instituted. 

Nov.  8th  and  13th.  No  improvement.  The  nitrate  had  been  ap- 
plied twice,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the 
ulceration. 

18th. — The  penis  enlarged  to  an  enormous  size.  The  sloughing  and 
ulceration  fast  approaching  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  wound  from 
the  operation  entirely  healed. 
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24th. — There  being  no  amendment,  a  second  consultation  was  ad- 
vised. Drs.  Hunt  of  JVJaine.  and  JVlcCall  of  Centre  Lisle,  were  called 
in.  After  a  free  interchange  of  opinions,  the  resort  to  amputation  was 
further  postponed,  as  a  ray  of  hope  was  entertained  that  the  disease 
would  abate,  and  the  child  recover  free  from  any  mutilation  by  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon. 

28th. — The  child  evidently  succumbing.  The  canal  of  the  urethra 
beginning  to  be  involved,  as  evinced  by  the  symptoms  following,  viz., 
swelling  and  extreme  pain  in  the  testicles,  pulse  rapid,  tongue  red,  night 
sweats  profuse.  I  advised  wine  and  animal  broths  to  be  taken  freely, 
and  applied  muriate  of  ammonia  in  solution  as  a  lotion  to  the  testicles. 

Dec.  5th. — The  glans  penis  still  enlarging  ;  the  surface  of  the  ulcer, 
now  about  eighteen  lines  in  diameter,  convex  and  overlapping  the  con- 
tiguous glans.  The  cellular  substance  of  the  prepuce  and  entire  penis 
becoming  infiltrated.  The  testicles  still  swollen  and  painful.  A  second 
haemorrhage  iiad  occurred. 

8th. — The  operation  of  amputation  was  now  to  my  mind  the  only 
hope,  and  imperatively  demanded.  The  state  of  the  travelling  was  very 
bad,  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  avail  myself  of  the  opi- 
nions of  more  of  my  professional  brethren  from  a  distance,  and  the 
chances  for  saving  the  little  boy's  life  were  rapidly  diminishing.  I 
therefore  requested  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hemenway,  of  Whitney's  Point, 
(whose  efficient  aid  I  have  on  many  occasions  availed  myself  of),  and 
resolved,  if  his  opinion  coincided  with  mine,  to  amputate  immediately. 
After  due  deliberation,  the  operation  was  performed.  With  one  stroke 
of  the  bistoury  the  diseased  mass  was  removed.  The  arteries  were  se- 
cured, and  simple  dressings  applied. 

11th. — The  wound  doing  well  ;  testicles  evidently  diminishing  in  size 
and  tenderness.  The  inguinal  glands  (which  I  had  forgotten  heretofore 
to  say,  were  very  much  enlarged  and  painful)  also  returning  to  their 
normal  size. 

16th. — Testicles  nearly  reduced  to  their  natural  size  ;  night  sweats 
less  annoying  ;  appetite  returning.  From  this  tijne  the  child  rallied 
rapidly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  every  vestige  of  the  disease  was  en- 
tirely obliterated,  except  the  loss  of  about  one  third  of  the  penis. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  was  described  as 
being  located  at  the  right  side  of  the  penis.  Now  this  relation  ob- 
tained as  high  up  as  the  amputation,  and  upon  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
which  was  very  rapid,  the  skin  seemed  to  overlap  somewhat  the  orifice 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  very  much  contract  the  calibre  of  the  canal. 
Living  many  miles  from  my  patient,  I  did  not  see  him  in  time  to  avoid 
this  difficulty. 

Bougies  were  now  used  by  the  parents,  through  my  advice,  but  they 
seemed  only  to  irritate,  and  instead  of  being  dilated,  the  canal  actually 
became  smaller.  Many  appliances  were  resorted  to,  but  no  improve- 
ment resulting,  I  had  the  little  boy  brought  to  my  office  in  April  suc- 
ceeding, and  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Hemenway  the  urethra  was  laid  open 
sufficiently  far  back  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a  silver  tube.  The 
tube  was  introduced,  and  made  secure  j  the  parts  brought  together  around 
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it,  and  secured  by  means  of  collodion.  The  wound  soon  healed  ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  the  patient  from  any  subsequent  difficulty  arising  from 
contraction,  he  was  recommended  to  wear  it  for  several  months.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  at  this  tiiue  the  boy  is  entirely  cured. 


CASE  OF  INJURY— EMPHYSEMA. 

LCommunicatedfor  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Friday,  August  3,  1849.  Called  to  see  Mr.  D.  B.,  aged  76,  of  good 
constitution,  who  had  fallen  from  his  waggon  three  days  before  and  struck 
upon  his  head  and  shoulders.  Found  him  with  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing ;  feeling  of  pressure  through  the  chest ;  coughing  very  frequent ;  ex- 
pectoration bloody,  frothy  mucus;  pulse  ICO  per  minute;  fever  high; 
tongue  with  a  thin,  white  coat ;  great  restlessness,  and  almost  sleepless 
since  the  fall.  The  skin  and  cellular  tissue  filled  full  of  air,  from  the  scalp 
to  the  lower  extremities.  Eyes  closed  in  consequence  of  the  emphysema. 
The  genitals  also  bloated  since  morning.  The  lower  extremities  cold. 
No  abrasion  or  mark  to  be  seen  on  the  skin. 

Treatment. — Venesection,  though  could  not  get  over  8  |  ,  which  was 
thick.  Gave  solution  of  tartar,  as  much  as  the  stomach  would  bear,  with 
15  gtts.  tinct.  aconite  to  a  teacupful  of  the  solution,  a  great  spoonful  once 
in  two  hours.  As  he  had  had  no  rest,  gave  8  grs.  Dover's  powder,  with 
2  grs.  calomel,  once  in  six  hours. 

August  4th. — The  symptoms  the  same.  Gave  a  dose  of  salts.  Other 
treatment  the  same. 

August  6th. — Pulse  116,  not  as  hard,  and  rather  fuller.  Tongue  the 
same ;  cough  not  quite  as  frequent  ;  expectoration  the  same ;  dyspnoea  a 
little  less  ;  bloat  the  same  ;  thirst  less.    Had  slept  some,  but  ver}^  restless. 

August  6ih. — Pulse  100;  dyspnoea  less  ;  expectoration  mucous  ;  had 
a  little  good  sleep  the  past  night,  and  the  swelling  had  subsided  a  little. 

August  1th. — All  the  symptoms  improved  a  little.  From  that  time  he 
gradually  but  slowly  recovered,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  em- 
physema disappeared. 

Q^uery. — Was  this  bloat  of  wind  from  a  rupture  of  the  lung  ?  There 
was  no  apparent  fracture  of  any  of  the  ribs.  The  case  to  me  was  new, 
not  having  seen  or  read  of  one  like  it  before ;  therefore,  1  send  it  to  you 
for  publication.  Cephas  R.  Taylor. 

E.  Hardwick,  Vt.,  Dec.  21,  1850. 


MANGANESE  IN  ANAEMIC  AND  OTHER  AFFECTIONS. 

BY  M.  HANNON. 

Manganese  and  iron  are  almost  constantly  found  united  in  the  same 
minerals,  and  can  be  separated  with  difficulty.  Again,  iron  is  not  al- 
ways efficacious  in  chlorosis,  and  fails  in  curing  anaemia  arising  from  can- 
cers, from  tubercles,  from  prolonged  and  abundant  suppuration,  &c. 
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In  these  cases,  it  cannot  be  the  iron  that  is  deficient  in  the  blood,  but 
some  oilier  ingredient  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  iron  is  united  to  man- 
ganese in  the  blood  ;  and  that  cases  of  anaemia,  unsuccessfully  treated  by- 
iron,  might  be  cured  by  manganese.  M.  Hannon  first  tried  the  efl^ects 
of  this  agent  on  himself.  He  took  at  first  a  grain  of  the  carbonate  of 
manganese  daily,  increasing  the  dose  to  four  grains  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  and  to  eight  grains  by  the  end  of  the  second.  At  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  he  experienced  symptoms  of  plethora  ;  the  appetite  in- 
creased, the  pulse  became  stronger,  and  the  color  of  the  interior  of  the 
eyelids  was  heightened.  He  then  administered  manganese  to  some  ariaj- 
mic  patients  ;  some  of  them  experienced  nausea  for  two  or  tln-ee  days, 
after  which  the  medicine  was  tolerated.  In  a  short  time  its  beneficial 
efl^ects  became  manifest  in  the  increase  of  color,  in  the  fuller  and  more 
frequent  pulse,  in  the  energetic  movements,  and  general  improvement 
of  the  functions. 

The  presence  of  manganese  in  the  blood  was  discovered  by  M.  Millon, 
who  presented  a  memoir  on  the  subject  to  the  Acndemie  des  Sciences  of 
Paris.    His  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  M.  Hannon. 

[Several  illustrative  cases  are  given.  The  first  mentioned  is  one  of  ex- 
treme chlorosis,  in  which  the  patient  was  sent  into  country  air,  and  took 
iron  for  some  time,  without  benefit.    We  are  told  that] 

Tlie  patient  was  then  directed  to  take  one  of  the  following  pills  daily 
before  breakfast,  and  another  before  dinner:  Extract  of  cinchona,  car- 
bonate of  manganese,  of  each  a  drachm.  Mix  and  divide  into  four-grain 
pills.  After  she  had  used  these  pills  for  a  fortnight,  the  cheeks  and 
conjunctivae  regained  their  color,  and  the  swelling  of  the  feet  disappear- 
ed. The  following  pills  were  then  orcsred.  Sulphate  of  manganese, 
carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  fresh  charcoal,  honey,  of  each  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four-grain  pills.  A 
fortnight  after  the  employment  of  this  medicine,  the  bellows  sound  had 
disappeared;  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  strong  and  loud  ;  and  an 
energetic  impulse  was  felt  on  applying  the  hand.  There  was  no  syn- 
cope ;  and  the  appetite  had  returned.  The  dose  of  the  pills  was  in- 
creased ;  and  a  month  after,  menstruation  occurred,  and  the  patient  be- 
came plump,  and  able  to  bear  much  exertion.  She  digested  and  slept 
well — in  a  word,  was  cured. 

[Another  case  is  that  of  a  young  lady  afl^ected  with  phthisis.] 

Iron  with  opium  was  prescribed ;  but  it  increased  the  cough  and 
brought  on  obstinate  constipation.  Syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  man- 
ganese was  then  given,  with  cod-liver  oil  ;  the  latter  being  added  rather 
to  prevent  the  contact  of  air  with  the  manganese,  than  from  any  expec- 
tation of  its  producing  good  effects.  The  constipation  ceased  ;  and  the 
cough  became  more  bearable,  and  ceased  in  a  fortnight.  The  patient 
then  began  to  recover  embonpoint.  A  month  after  the  knuckles  assumed 
a  very  remarkable  brick-red  color,  which  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time — a  period  of  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  This  patient  took  three 
gros  (216  grains)  of  phosphate  of  manganese,  in  doses  of  three  grains 
daily. 

Madame  R.  was  afl^ected  with  cancer  of  the  r.terus.    She  complained 
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of  remittent  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  suffered  ntiuch  while  at 
stool.  In  the  evening  she  was  troubled  with  severe  lancinating  pains, 
which  often  continued  through  the  night.  She  was  excessively  weak, 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  hue.  She  was  troubled  with  palpitation,  and  a 
bruit  was  heard  in  the  carotid.  The  feet  frequently  swelled.  Syrup 
of  the  iodide  of  manganese  was  given  with  syrup  of  horse  radish,  for 
several  months.  The  pains  did  not  leave  her,  but  the  anaemic  appear- 
ance completely  disappeared.  To  calm  the  pains,  opium,  with  extract 
of  hemlock,  was  prescribed;  and  the  patient  became  apparently  cured. 

Mademoiselle  M.,  aged  14,  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  had  glandular 
enlargements  in  the  neck,  ulceration  of  the  transparent  cornea  of  the 
left  eye,  and  caries  of  the  first  phalangeal  bone  of  the  index  finger  of 
the  right  hand.  Being  the  daughter  of  a  peasant,  she  had  lived  exclu- 
sively on  vegetable  food  ;  but  was  ordered  to  take  meat  and  drink  beer. 
Syrup  of  the  iodide  of  manganese  was  given  in  doses  of  a  spoonful  two 
or  three  times  a-day.  Under  the  influence  of  this,  and  her  improved 
diet,  she  became  less  lean  ;  soon  after,  the  cornea  regained  its  transpa- 
rency, having  been  washed  with  a  lotion  containing  gr.  ss.  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  suppuration  of  the  carious 
bone  ceased,  and  the  finger  was  cured. 

M.  G.  B.,  aged  38,  had  been  treated  with  mercury  for  some  years, 
for  constitutional  syphilis.  The  bones  were  sound  ;  the  skin  was  affect- 
ed with  all  kinds  of  eruptions  ;  the  tongue  had  long  been  the  seat  of 
an  obstinate  tumor  ;  and  there  were  syphilitic  ophthalmia  and  iritis. 
Fumigation  and  iodide  of  potassium  were  persevered  in  for  several  months, 
but  without  effect.  Iodide  of  manganese  was  then  given,  with  sarsapa- 
rilla  ;  and  in  a  month  the  patient  was  completely  healed.  He  was  di- 
rected to  continue  the  use  of  the  manganese  ;  and  as  he  has  not  since 
applied  for  relief,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  had  no  relapse. 

These  cases  have  been  selected  from  a  number  of  similar  ones,  and 
show  the  efficacy  of  the  new  remedy  proposed.  Manganese  has  in  all 
cases  produced  a  more  rapid  effect  than  iron,  in  cases  of  simple  anaemia. 
In  the  forms  of  anaemia  cited,  all  the  cases  had  resisted  iron,  and  all  yield- 
ed to  manganese.  The  other  cases  are  respectively  of  phthisis,  cancer, 
scrofula,  and  syphilis — all  inducing  almost  irremediable  cachexia,  and  all 
rapidly  alleviated  by  manganese.  The  effects  of  the  manganese,  as  ob- 
served in  one  case  (phthisis),  are  remarkable.  Iron  seldom  produces  a 
similar  result ;  if  it  improves  the  state  of  the  blood,  it  increases  the  cough  ; 
so  much  so,  that  many  practitioners  abstain  from  its  use  in  phthisical 
cases.  In  all  the  scrofulous  cases,  the  iodide  of  manganese,  by  its  salu- 
tary and  rapid  influence,  was  proved  superior  to  the  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  persistence  of  the  cures  obtained  by  manganese,  in  comparison 
with  those  produced  by  iron,  is  very  remarkable;  no  cases  of  relapse 
have  been  observed  by  M.  Hannon.  The  quantity  required  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  produce  the  desired  result,  is  far  from  being  so  great  as  that 
of  iron. — London  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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From  Alexandria  to  Grand  Cairo  (Continued). — The  Nile  is  a  rapid, 
turbid  river.  The  banks  are  so  perpendicular  that  they  appear  as  though 
cut  down  with  a  spade — allowing  boats  of  the  largest  dimensions  to 
glide  within  a  foot  of  them.  This  indicates  a  very  deep  channel,  which 
we  have  no  means  of  sounding  satisfactorily.  At  a  distance  from  the 
banks,  varying  from  a  few  rods  to  a  mile,  is  a  mud  ridge,  or  embank- 
ment, perhaps  upon  the  average  10  feet  high,  to  prevent  the  swollen 
river,  at  its  periodical  rise,  from  flooding  the  country,  which  is  lower 
than  the  banks  of  the  river.  Sluices  are  cut  through,  commanded  by 
rude  kinds  of  gates,  through  which  the  fields  beyond  are  irrigated.  There 
are,  too,  in  some  places,  immense  mud  wall  enclosures,  in  which  the  water 
is  fenced  in,  to  be  let  out  as  necessity  requires,  after  the  fall  of  the  river. 
Wheels,  on  the  periphery  of  which  are  earthen  pots,  geered  in  a  manner  to 
be  turned  by  a  single  ox  or  ass,  are  seen  all  over  lower  Egypt,  raising 
water  from  tanks,  wells  or  the  river.  Men  are  also  seen  raising  water, 
with  various  bungling  contrivances.  In  short,  one  of  the  prime  considera- 
tions with  every  inhabitant,  is  to  get  water,  and  it  therefore  constitutes  a 
prominent  subject  of  conversation.  We  stopped  at  a  mud  town  for  dates, 
where  there  were  many  large  boats  taking  in  cotton.  The  bazar  was  a 
short  dirty  street,  covered  over  head  with  brush,  to  exclude  the  sun's  rays. 
Onions,  dates,  tobacco,  oranges,  soft  flat  sheets  of  fresh  bread,  eggs  and 
melons,  were  the  principal  articles  of  traffic — the  sellers  all  sitting  near 
their  effects,  smoking  gravely  while  waiting  for  customers.  Nearly  all  the 
females  have  tattooed  chins.  From  the  margin  of  the  under  lip  to  the  un- 
der side  of  the  chin,  the  India  ink  has  been  so  freely  inserted,  as  to  look 
like  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon,  an  inch  in  width.  Some  are  marked  with  queer 
devices  on  their  arms.  This  morning,  Nov.  7th,  we  passed,  as  we  often 
have  before,  small  boats,  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  men,  wo- 
men, children  and  donkeys.  On  some  of  the  grain  boats,  lots  of  half  naked 
persons  are  sleeping  on  and  under  coarse  straw  mats.  When  we  come  to 
a  cut  in  the  river  bank  for  letting  ofT  the  water,  our  sailors  strip  off  their 
only  garment,  put  it  on  their  heads,  leap  in  with  a  rope,  and  pull  away 
again  when  on  the  opposite  side.  I  am  constantly  struck  with  the  re- 
semblance of  these  long,  slender-limbed  natives,  to  the  ancient  pictures  of 
them  in  mummy  cases  and  tombs.  All  they  require  is  a  wig,  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  wore,  to  be  identically  like  them.  Indeed,  their  costume, 
aside  from  the  turban,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  generally,  are  but 
slight  deviations  from  the  customs  prevalent  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 
There  are  no  insulated  farm-houses  in  sight ;  the  people  invariably  con- 
centrate on  the  old  mounds,  which  just  keeps  them  above  the  water  when 
it  rises.  To-day  I  saw  a  bufTalo  and  camel  yoked  together,  ploughing  near 
the  river.  I  have  seen  two  cows  drawing  by  the  horns  in  Belgium,  an  ass 
and  a  cow  in  Switzerland,  but  this  team  exceeded  all  others  for  ludicrous 
effect.  A  pole  full  twelve  feet  long  is  laid  across  their  necks,  they  being 
all  of  nine  feet  apart ;  in  the  middle  a  rope  is  made  fast,  attached  to  the 
apology  for  a  plough.    Our  friends  at  the  agricultural  warehouse  in  Quin- 
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cy  Market  would  be  astonished,  were  they  present,  to  see  how  a  furrow 
can  be  turned  up  with  such  a  strangely  crooked  stick,  and  about  as  well  as 
it  could  be  done  with  one  of  their  beautiful,  costly  patent  ploughs.  The 
surface  of  the  land  looks  baked  by  the  sun,  and  not  mellow.  Where 
the  crops  are  growing,  the  water  stands  in  sheets,  which  makes  a  soft  ad- 
hesive mud,  in  which  the  farmer  stands  up  to  his  ankles.  Stopped  at  a 
town  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  where  there  was  a  perfect  jam  of  naked 
children  and  vociferating  women,  urging  the  sale  of  their  hot  bread,  round 
great  mounds  of  coarse  earthen  ware,  such  as  pans,  water  filters,  and  othe 
kinds  of  dishes  of  the  most  primitive  character.  Afterwards  sailed  by 
long  field  of  Indian  corn ;  next,  one  of  yams  and  other  coarse  vegetables. 
At  short  intervals  were  watering  machines,  wrought  both  by  men  and  oxen, 
raising  the  Nile  vvater  into  reservoirs  for  irrigating  the  growing  crops. 
Many  of  them  were  similar  to  our  New  England  farm-house  well-poles — 
having  baskets  in  lieu  of  buckets,  through  which  half  the  water  escaped 
before  they  were  emptied.  On  the  houses  of  another  village,  there  were 
literally  towers  of  dung,  made  into  cakes  the  size  of  ordinary  dining  plates, 
drying  for  future  use.  This  was  their  stock  of  fuel.  To-day  we  passed 
buffaloes  enjoying  a  bath  in  the  Nile — every  part  of  the  creature  but  the 
eyes,  face  and  nostrils  under  water.  They  called  up  the  idea  of  the  hip- 
popotami, which  we  may  yet  see  towards  Nubia.  Just  at  4  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  two  of  the  largest  Pyramids  have  come  in  sight.  Had  not  the  pilot  in- 
formed us  of  their  true  character,  they  would  have  been  taken  for  stacks  of 
grain  or  hay,  as  we  did  not  expect  them  at  present.  I  am  disappointed,  ex- 
ceedingly, in  this  first  appearance  of  these  objects  of  world-wide  renown. 
But  they  are  still  at  a  great  distance  ;  though  it  is  perpetually  shortening, 
as  Hassan  says  if  the  wind  holds  good  we  shall  reach  Boulac,  the  port  of 
Cairo,  by  9  o'clock  this  evening. 

Nov.  8th,  Friday. — Capricious,  feeble  winds  wholly  gave  out  about  8 
o'clock  last  evening,  which  obliged  the  men  to  tow  the  boat  with  a  line 
till  near  10,  when  we  pinned  to  the  bank  till  just  before  sunrise.  The  sun 
rose  in  resplendent  beauty — showing  the  glory  of  God  in  a  manner  to  im- 
press even  a  Moslem  mind  v/ith  sentiments  of  admiration.  No  wonder 
there  were  sun-worshippers  on  this  side  of  the  globe  in  the  early  history  of 
man,  if  its  rays  darted  off  in  an  inimitable  display  of  golden  radiance  like 
that  which  characterizes  its  rising  and  setting  in  oar  day,  in  Egypt.  With 
a  view  of  keeping  ophthalmia  at  bay,  the  one  dreaded  malady,  of  universal 
prevalence  in  this  valley,  we  have  abandoned  reading  much  by  candle 
light.  Hassan  was  called  last  night  to  relate  his  adventures,  or  rather  to 
tell  us  where  he  had  been — his  profession  being  that  of  a  guide  in  the  East. 
An  Englishman,  or  any  one  else  capable  of  writing,  who  had  seen  one  half 
that  has  greeted  his  eyes,  would  have  been  the  author  of  thrilling  octavos, 
long  ago.  Our  boat  proves  a  good  sailer — hence,  we  begin  to  talk  of  con- 
tinuing in  it  up  to  Thebes  or  the  Cataracts  beyond. 

Discovering,  some  days  since,  two  chickens  bound  by  the  legs,  under 
deck,  their  pilable  condition  led  me  to  plead  for  their  liberation ;  but  the  liga- 
ture had  completely  paralyzed  a  leg  of  each.  I  at  once  commenced  a  course 
of  surgical  treatment,  the  results  of  which  were  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of 
a  medical  man  without  business.  Once  or  twice,  the  flexor  muscles  refus- 
ing to  act,  I  was  obliged  in  the  evening  to  help  one  of  them  to  re-roost,  as 
the  brisk-eyed  fellow,  a  cock,  would  sometimes  tumble  off.  Matters  were 
progressing  finely,  and  small  as  the  circumstance  may  appear,  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  perceive  a  daily  improvement  in  the  feathered  invalids.  On 
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coming  to  the  dinner  table  yesterday,  to  our  astonishment,  both  of  my 
patients  were  smoking  hot  from  the  pot !  It  was  some  gratification,  that 
they  were  so  tough  that  only  one  had  his  bones  picked  at  that  sitting. 

The  Pyramids  are  now  in  full  sight,  9  miles  off.  A  French  engineer  is 
constructing  a  strong,  beautiful  bridge  across  the  river,  where  the  water  is 
both  deep  and  swift.  The  arches  are  of  large  brick,  neatly  turned.  Another 
appears  to  be  building  over  the  Damietta  branch,  as  seen  in  the  distance. 
Mud  machines,  all  iron,  worked  by  steam  ;  pile  drivers,  and  machinery  of 
all  kinds  suitable  for  carrying  on  a  heavy  business  ;  besides  immense  piles 
of  stone,  brick,  timber  and  other  materials,  independently  of  laborers, 
soldiers,  carts,  horses,  boats  and  mules,  give  the  spot,  for  miles  round,  an 
active  and  bustling  appearance.  Six  years,  we  are  informed,  have  elapsed 
since  the  piers  were  commenced.  This  is  the  first  bridge,  it  is  believed, 
over  the  Nile.  The  undertaking  indicates  more  ample  resources  and  greater 
energy  in  the  government  than  we  have  seen  since  leaving  the  Pacha's 
fleet  at  Alexandria.  On  making  a  visit  to  the  embankments  about  the 
abutments  of  the  bridge,  to  secure  them  from  the  assaults  of  the  angry  river 
god,  when  he  finds  these  obstructing  arches  in  the  way  of  his  floods,  I  fell 
in  with  one  of  the  engineers,  and  some  statistics  were  gathered  from  him 
respecting  the  bridge.  It  was  commenced  by  Mahomet  Ali,  some  years 
since,  and  a  fear  is  entertained  that  it  will  never  be  finished.  The  diving 
bell  is  an  extraordinary  machine,  with  which  60  men  at  once  are  sunk 
to  the  river  bed  to  drive  piles,  lay  the  foundation  stones,  &c.  The  water, 
at  the  lowest  point,  is  30  feet  deep,  and  the  mud  30  more  below  that,  down 
through  which  the  foundation  for  the  pillar  is  sunk,  in  iron  boxes,  till  its 
weight  lodges  on  the  firm  bottom.  The  whole  length  of  the  piers,  ready 
for  receiving  the  arches,  is  90  feet — 30  above  high  water.  Last  season, 
25,000  men  were  employed — at  present,  only  2,000,  the  Pacha  having  used 
up  his  funds  in  building  and  furnishing  costly  palaces  in  all  directions. 
Every  three  months,  the  governor  of  a  district  is  called  upon  for  a  certain 
number  of  villagers,  for  this  public  work.  Of  course,  they  are  promiscuously 
impressed  and  sent  down.  Their  daily  pay  is  only  equal  to  seven  cents — 
finding  their  own  food  as  they  can.  A  judge  has  an  office  at  the  arsenal 
at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  before  whom  the  laborers  are  brought  on  all 
complaints.  Two  witnesses  are  sufficient  to  sustain  a  charge;  and  50 
lashes  for  a  man  and  25  for  a  boy  is  the  ordinary  sentence,  which  is  in- 
stantly executed.  A  perpetual  flogging  is  going  on  every  day  but  the 
Mahometan  Sabbath — to-day  (Friday)  being  one — when  all  labor  is  sus- 
pended. The  chief  engineer,  a  Frenchman,  has  a  salary  of  25  purses  a 
month,  equal  to  125  pounds  sterling;  the  judge  12  pounds  for  keeping  the 
peace  !  A  ragged  black  fellovi'',  half  bare,  above  and  below,  ordered  our 
boat  from  the  pin  in  the  mud,  to  which  it  was  fast,  waiting  for  wind — say- 
ing he  was  the  Pacha's  guard.  I  pointed  to  our  stars  and  stripes  at  the 
peak,  and  told  him  to  touch  the  line  upon  his  peril.  After  much  display  of 
oratorical  wrath,  he  intimated  that  a  present  would  make  all  right,  which 
he  did  not  get.  Wind  finally  came.  The  pyramids  are  becoming  larger, 
the  minarets  of  Cairo  are  in  plain  sight,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  reach- 
ing Boulac  by  dark. 

Grand  Cairo,  Saturday,  Nov.  9tk. — We  took  apartments  this  morning 
at  a  hotel  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  after  riding  from  Boulac  on  donkeys.  This 
is  most  truly  an  Arabian  city.  I  know  not  where  to  begin  commenting 
upon  it,  or  where  it  will  end  after  making  a  beginning.  Some,  indeed  a 
majority  of  the  streets,  are  only  between  four  and  seven  feet  wide,  but  the 
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Pacha  is  cutting  a  '^'ide  one  through,  moA-ing  the  fronts  of  shops  and  houses 
without  number,  for  a  carriage  drive.  No  remonstrance  would  avail  against 
the  sovereign  will  of  a  despot,  who  brooks  no  contradiction.  He  owns 
Egypt,  the  people  being  tenants  at  will.  Little  waggons,  the  \vheels  the 
size  of  a  wheel-barrow's,  about  two  feet  wide,  drawn  by  a  single  ox,  are 
met  with ;  but  nearly  all  burdens  are  carried  on  camels  or  asses  through  the 
city,  a  cry  going  before,  of  "  clear  the  way."  Ladies  are  met,  astride  their 
animals,  preceded  by  runners  cracking  a  whip,  followed  by  slaves.  All 
who  ride  on  horses  or  donkeys,  however  fast  they  go,  are  invariably 
accompanied  by  a  runner  on  foot.  Black  eunuchs  make  the  most  imposing 
appearance  of  all  equestrians  I  meet,  as  their  office  of  taking  care  of  the 
harems  of  the  opulent  and  distinguished  in  the  land,  gives  an  importance 
to  them. 


Dr,  S.  H.  Smith's  Tntroductory. — A  discourse,  pronounced  before  the 
class  of  Starling  Medical  College,  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  of 
ISoO-ol,  by  S.  Hanbury  Smith,  M.D.,  has  been  published  and  a  copy  re- 
ceived. The  discourse  is  charactepized  by  noble  sentiment ;  the  endeavor 
to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  young  student  the  importance  of  faith,  in 
order  that  success  may  follow  his  undertakings,  would  class  the  doctor  as 
a  second  Cardinal  Richelieu,  "In  the  bright  lexicon  of  faith,  there  is  no 
such  word  as  fail.''  The  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Jennee,  is 
most  touching  and  beautiful,  and  could  not  have  failed  in  producing  a 
happy  effect.  Much  pleasure  was  afforded  us  in  reading  this  excellent 
address.  It  is  hoped,  that  in  the  doctor's  retirement  from  the  College,  and 
entering  on  the  more  onerous  and  responsible  duties  connected  with  the 
charge  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  he  may  be  quite  as  successful  in  pro- 
ducing a  favorable  impression  upon  its  unfortunate  inmates. 


American  Medical  and  Surgkal  Journal. — This  is  the  name  of  another 
new  Journal,  which  comes  to  us  for  exchange  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  is 
to  be  the  organ  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  new  system  of  eclecticism  in  that 
State  and  Pennsylvania.  It  being  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Eclectic 
Societies  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Syra- 
cuse Eclectic  Medical  Colleges,  it  is  presumed  it  will  live  and  thrive  for  a  time 
at  least.  For  the  present,  the  issue  will  be  monthly ;  but  if  plenty  of  sub- 
scribers are  furnished,  the  promise  is  given  of  a  weekly  issue.  It  is  to  be 
conducted  by  Drs.  S.  H.  Potter,  of  Syracuse,  and  Thomas  Cooke,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  will  be  published  simultaneously  in  both  of  those  cities. 


Vaginal  Speculum. — Mr.  Haslam,  of  Harvard  Place,  Boston,  is  the  in- 
ventor and  manufacturer  of  an  improved  vaginal  speculum.  It  is  made 
of  glass,  and  silvered  on  the  outside  ;  the  silvering  being  covered  over  by 
gutta  percha,  makes  it,  of  course,  perfectly  safe.  The  inside  of  the  tube  is 
a  perfect  mirror,  and  will  reflect  the  light  better  than  a  metallic  one  ;  be- 
sides, there  cannot  be  any  danger  of  corrosion,  either  by  the  secretions  or 
the  substances  used  in  medication.  This  speculum  has  been  used  by 
many  of  our  best  physicians  for  a  year  or  two  past,  and  has  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  Since  the  first  ones  were  manufactured,  the  pro- 
prietor has  made  improvements  upon  them,  in  form,  size  and  covering, 
but  can  still  afford  them  at  prices  extremely  moderate. 
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A  Prize  for  the  best  Practical  Essay  on  Croup. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  the  Secretary  announced  that  he 
had  been  requested  by  a  gentlenaan,  not  connected  with  the  profession,  to 
offer  a  prize  of  SoO  for  the  best  practical  essay  on  croup,  including  its 
treatment.  The  committee  to  whom  the  communications  are  to  be  sent, 
consists  of  Drs.  Ware,  Jeffreys,  and  E.  H.  Clarke.  The  offer  remains 
open  until  July  next. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University. — We  learn  that  Mr.  J. 
P.  Cooke,  the  professor  of  Mineralogy,  &;c.,  in  Harvard  University,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  place  of  Professor  Horsford,  and 
will  enter  upon  his  duties  next  fall.  In  the  mean  time  he  will  make  a  tour 
through  Europe  for  scientific  improvement. 


Adulterated  Drugs  in  JSeic  York. — It  is  stated  in  the  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser,  that  Dr.  M.  J.  Bailey,  the  first  Examiner  of  Drugs  for  the  port 
of  New  York,  during  nine  months  prior  to  his  removal  from  office  re- 
jected 90,000  lbs.  of  various  base  drugs,  for  some  reason,  unknown  to 
us,  Dr.  B.  has  been  displaced.  It  is  stated  in  the  paper  above  alluded  to, 
also  in  one  or  more  of  the  New  York  papers,  that  efforts  have  been  made 
for  the  restoration  of  Dr.  B.,  on  the  ground  of  his  superior  qualifications, 
and  the  increased  importation  of  adulterated  drugs  since  his  displacement. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  W.  B.  Duggan,  Collector  of  the  Customs  &:c., 
in  Quincy,  Mass.,  has  been  removed  from  the  office,  which  he  has  held 
for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. — Within  the  past  week  there  have  died  in 
this  State,  several  persons  whose  age  exceeded  one  hundred  years  each, 
besides  quite  a  number  above  80  or  90  years. — Prof.  J.  H.  Arm.sby,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  suffered  severely  recently  from  the  effects  of  a  dis- 
section wound. — The  whole  number  of  deaths  the  last  year  in  Boston 
may  be  stated  at  3667,  which  is  1400  less  than  the  year  before. — The  num- 
ber of  graduates  in  Castleton  Medical  College,  at  the  close  of  the  late  au- 
tumnal session  of  lectures,  was  twenty-eight.  The  graduating  class  and 
audience  assembled  on  the  occasion,  were  entertained  by  an  able  and  in- 
teresting address  by  C.  C.  P.  Clark,  M.D.,  of  Middlebury. — The  editor  of 
the  New  York  Medical  Gazette  upholds  the  medical  faculty  of  Harvard 
University,  in  admitting  to  the  lectures  colored  students  intended  for  the 
Colony  in  Liberia. 

Errata. — The  word  "  hydrocele,"  as  it  occurred  in  the  caption  and  in  the  first  line  of  the 
interesting- paper  of  Dr.  Clark,  in  last  week's  Journal,  should  have  been,  as  the  observant  reader 
must  have  noticed,  printed  varicocele. 


Married, — In  Holden,  Melss.,  Janies  P.  C.  Cummings,  M.D.,  of  Leicester,  to  Miss  Harriet 
V.  Mann,  of  Holden. 


Died, — In  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Brovra  University  in  1811, 
and  for  many  years  Surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  • 

Deaths  in  Boston — for  ihe  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Jan.  4th,  89. — Males,  42 — females,  47. 
Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — congestion  of  the  brain,  1 — burn,  2 — consumption,  16 — convul- 
sions, 4 — cancer,  1 — croup,  2 — dysentery,  2 — diarrhoea,  1  — drowned,  1 — dropsy,  2 — dropsy  of  the 
brain,  3 — exhaustion,  1 — erysipelas,  1 — typhus  fever,  6— typhoid  fever,  1 — lung  fever,  6 — hooping 
cough,  2 — disease  of  the  heart,  1 — hemorrhage,  2 — infantile,  8 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  2— con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  1 — marasmus,  5 — measles,  4 — neuralgia,  1 — old  age,  2 — pleurisy,  1 — puer- 
peral, 2 — smallpox,  1 — disease  of  the  spine,  1 — teething,  2 — unknown,  1— worms,  2. 

Lfnder  5  years,  42 — between  5  and  20  years,  5— between  20  and  40  years,  22— between  40 
and  60  years,  9 — over  60  years,  11.    Americans,  39  5  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  50. 
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Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. — This  Society  held  its  semi-annual  meet- 
ing at  Providence,  December  ISth,  ISoO.  Ten  gentlemen  were  elected 
delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  be  holden 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  May  next.  Their  names  will  be  published  in  due 
season.  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Snow  was  elected  a  Fellow.  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Parsons  delivered  the  discourse,  "  on  some  remote  effects  of  injuries  of 
nerves,"  a  copy  of  which  was  requested  for  publication.  Several  specimens 
of  pathological  anatomy  were  exhibited  to  the  Society,  by  Drs.  J.  W.  C. 
Ely  and  G.  L.  Collins.  j\Ieasures  were  taken  to  distribute  through  the 
State  copies  of  Dr.  Worthino;ton  Hooker's  Fiske  Fund  Prize  Dissertation, 
entitled,  "Lessons  from  the  History  of  Medical  Delusions."  The  Society 
adjourned  to  hold  its  quarterly  meeting  at  Woonsocket,  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  March  next. 


The  Norfolk  District  Medical  Society,  consisting  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Mass.  Medical  Society  residing  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  was  duly 
organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  Physicians  of  the  County  at  Dedham,  on 
Tuesday,  the  19ih  Nov.  The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  Officers 
of  the  Society: — Dr.  Stimson,  of  Dedham,  President ;  Dr.  Howe,  of  Wey- 
mouth, Vice  Presideyit ;  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  Secretary  ;  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, of  Quincy,  Treasurer;  Dr.  Dickerman,  of  Medford,  Librarian; 
Dr.  Mann,  of  Foxboro',  Dr.  Stone,  of  Wrentham,  Committee  of  Supervision. 
Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  was  chosen  to  deliver  an  Address  before  the  So- 
ciety at  its  meeting  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  May  next. 


Remedy  for  Short  Sight. — Dr.  TurnbuU  thus  describes  a  process  for 
treating  short  sightedness.  "  In  the  first  instance  I  applied  the  extract  of  gin- 
ger, which  was  rubbed  for  five  or  ten  minutes  over  the  whole  forehead,  with 
the  view  of  acting  upon  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Afterwards 
I  substituted  a  concentrated  tincture  of  ginger,  of  the  strength  of  one  part  of 
ginger  to  two  parts  of  spirit  of  wine,  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal.  The 
success  of  this  operation  was  remarkable.  In  many  cases  it  had  the  effect 
of  doubling  the  length  of  vision.  In  some  persons  I  found  the  iris  was  not 
much  dilated,  but  very  torpid.  In  these  cases  I  applied  the  concentrated 
tincture  of  pepper  made  of  the  same  strength,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  tincture  of  ginger.  This  I  used  until  I  observed  that  the  iris  had  ob- 
tained a  greater  power  of  contraction  and  dilation,  after  which  I  had  again 
recourse  to  the  tincture  of  ginger.  This  plan  of  treatment  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  signal  success,  and  persons  who  were  extremely  short 
sighted  have  very  soon  been  enabled  to  lay  permanently  aside  their  concave 
glasses." 


American  Phrenologioal  Journal. — This  monthly  Journal  has  just 
entered  upon  its  13th  volume,  the  first  number  of  which  comes  to  us  in  a 
new  dress  and  form.  As  usual,  it  is  filled  with  useful  and  interesting  mat- 
ter. Its  external  appearance  resembles  that  of  the  ''Water  Cicre  Journal,'^ 
of  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  some  weeks  since,  and  which  is  issued 
from  the  same  establishment.  Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells  are  truly  in- 
dustrious and  energetic  gentlemen,  and  deservedly  receive  an  extensive 
patronage. 
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NOTICE  OF  SOME  OPERATIONS  OF  LITHOTOMY. 

BY  ROBERT  PETER,  M.D. 

On  Tuesday,  the  27ih  of  Aiiii;iist  last,  Professor  Bush  operated  on 
Ciiurchill  VViikerson,  a  boy  aged  3  years,  from  Frankhn  County,  Ky., 
near  the  forks  of  the  Elkiiorn.  The  lateral  operation  of  Liston  was 
performed,  tlie  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  This 
agent  acted  most  admirably  ;  tlie  little  patient  lay  as  if  quietly  asleep, 
and  on  awaking  had  no  recollection  of  what  had  occurred.  The  wound 
healed  quickly  wilhout  accident,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  4lh  of  Septem- 
ber, only  eight  days  after  the  operation,  he  returned  home,  cured. 

This  patient,  like  the  great  majority  of  those  who  come  to  Lexing- 
ton, with  urinary  concretions,  resided  in  a  limestone  district — Franklin 
county  being  seated  on  the  great  blue  limestone  formation.  Unlike 
most  young  subjects  of  this  disease,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  had 
calculus  at  his  birth  ;  the  symj)toms  having  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
only  about  twelve  months  before  the  operation. 

The  calculus  weighed,  when  dry,  one  hundred  and  five  grains.  It 
is  of  a  regular  oval  outline,  flattened  on  two  sides.  The  exterior  crust 
is  of  a  light  gray  color ;  that  on  one  side  is  more  porous  and  friable  than 
the  other,  and  had  been  somewhat  crushed  by  the  forceps  in  its  removal 
from  the  bladder;  that  on  the  other  side  is  fine  grained  and  hard.  On 
sawing  it  in  two,  it  proved  quite  hard  and  brittle  in  the  interior ;  and 
presented  a  small  clay-colored  nucleus,  eccentric  in  its  position,  occupy- 
ing one  focus  of  the  ellipse  formed  by  the  outline  of  the  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  the  stone.  A  few  faint  concentric  thin  lines,  of  buff  and  tlay 
color,  are  also"  observed  on  the  section  ;  the  principal  one  situated  about 
half  way  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  main  body  of  the 
concretion  is  compact  and  of  a  clear  white  color. 

Chemical  examination  showed  that  the  minute  nucleus  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  urate  of  ammonia  or  uric  acid  ;  the  body  principally  of  fusible 
phosphates;  the  exterior  crust  containing  a  small  proportion  of  o.Tfl/cfie 
of  lime ;  while  the  thin  buff  and  clay-colored  lines  or  layers  are  most 
probably  of  the  same  nature  as  the  nucleus. 

About  the  first  of  June,  1849,  Prof.  B.  W.  Dudley  removed  a  calcu- 
lus, by  the  usual  lateral  operation,  from  the  bladder  of  a  black  boy, 
a^ed  18,  from  middle  Tennessee. 

This  stone  weighs  about  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  avoudupois; 
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form,  a  much  flattened,  somewhat  irregular  spheroid  ;  surface,  irregu- 
larly tuberculated  with  flattened  tubercles,  covered  with  minute  crystals; 
color  of  the  exterior,  light  yellowish  gray.  On  sawing  it  in  two,  the 
section  presented  an  irregular  nucleus,  of  a  dark  walnut  wood  color,  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  layer  of  lighter  substance,  which  is  of  a  dark  yel- 
lowish gray,  and  covered  by  a  thinner  layer,  of  the  same  color  as  the 
nucleus  ;  on  this  the  thin  exterior  light-colored  coating  was  deposited. 
The  general  structure  of  this  calculus  is  porous,  with  irregular  disposed 
cavities.  The  composition  is  as  follows  : — The  nucleus  is  oxalate  of 
lime.  The  central  portion  \s  composed  o(  the  same  substance,  with  an 
admixture  of  phosphates.  The  dark  band  is  oxalate  of  lime,  and  the 
exterior  crust  is  phosphate  of  lime,  with  minute  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime. 

This  patient  also  was  from  a  limestone  region,  where  limestone  water 
is  commonly  used. 

On  the  31st  January,  1850,  Dr.  Dudley  operated  for  stone  on  David 
West,  aged  16,  from  Greenville,  Green  County,  Tennessee,  also  a  lime- 
stone region.  This  patient  had  had  symptoms  of  calculus  for  about  ten 
years  preceding.  Tlie  concretion  which  was  obtained  weighs  about  five 
eighths  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois,  and  is  nearly  of  a  kidney  shape.  The 
exterior  is  tuberculated  and  covered  with  minute  octahedral  crystals. 
The  general  external  color  is  light  dirty  buff,  but  where  the  tops  of  the 
tubercles  have  been  broken  off  a  dark  walnut-wood  color  appears.  On 
sawing  it,  it  proved  to  be  very  hard  in  the  interior.  The  section 
showed  that  it  was  a  mulberry  calculus,  of  the  usual  dark  walnut-wood 
color,  darker  on  the  exterior ;  with  its  numerous  rough  tuberculated  pro- 
jections imbedded  in  the  light  buff-colored,  porous,  external  coating. 
The  central  portion  or  nucleus  is  of  a  dark  clay  color,  lighter  than  the 
mulberry  body,  and  one  or  two  narrow  irregular  yellowish  bands  appear 
near  the  centre.  The  whole  is  compact  and  hard,  except  the  exterior 
porous  coating.  On  examination,  the  nucleus  was  found  to  be  urate 
of  ammonia;  the  central  portion  is  of  the  same  substance  mixed  with 
oxalate  of  lime  ;  the  outer  portion  of  the  hard  mulberry  calculus  is 
mainly  of  oxalate  of  lime,  with  a  little  admixture  of  urate  of  ammonia  ; 
while  the  exterior  friable  whitish  crust,  which  fills  up  the  irregularities 
of  the  surface  of  the  imbedded  mulberry  calculus,  is  composed  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  with  some  ammonia — phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  trace 
of  urate  of  ammonia,  covered  with  minute  octahedral  crystals  of  oxalate 
of  lime. 

This  concretion  presents  the  usual  characters  of  the  majority  of  the 
calculi  of  the  limestone  region,  viz.,  a  nucleus  of  urate  of  ammonia, 
passing  into  a  body  of  oxalate  of  lime  ;  with  an  external  coating  of 
earthy  phosphates. 

A  similar  composition  was  observed  in  a  concretion  obtained  by  an- 
other operation,  by  Prof.  B.  W.  Dudley,  performed  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1850,  on  George  B.  Higgins,  aged  5  years,  who  came  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Harrodsburg,  Ky,,  which  is  also  located  on  the  blue  lime- 
stone formation.  This  jiatient  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  stone  for  two 
years  preceding  the  operation. 
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This  stone  weighed  thirty -six  grains,  but  it  had  been  broken  in  t'ne 
extraction,  and  a  portion  from  one  end,  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  had 
been  lost.  Its  general  form  is  a  flattened  oval,  or  bean  shaped,  with 
some  irregular  projections.  The  surface  is  whitish,  with  a  light  dirty 
buff  tinge.  The  section  presented  a  dense  nucleus  of  a  clay  color,  or 
warm  buff  gray  ;  exterior  to  which  is  a  central  layer,  forming  most  of 
the  body  of  the  calculus,  which  is  rather  more  buff  in  color  and  rudely 
crystalline,  with  numerous  small  cavities.  The  exterior  crust  is  thin  and 
of  a  lighter  color.  The  nucleus  proves  to  be  urate  of  ammonia  ;  the 
body  is  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  with  a  trace  of  phosphates,  and 
the  exterior  is  nearly  of  the  same  chemical  composition,  with  a  rather 
larger  proportion  of  earthy  phosphates. 

All  these  patients  recovered  speedily,  and  without  accident,  from  the 
effects  of  the  operation. 

These  cases  tend  to  strengthen  the  conclusion,  arrived  at  some  years 
since,  on  the  chemical  examination  of  the  collection  of  urinary  calculi 
in  the  museum  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University 
— that  calculous  disease  is  most  frequent  in  limestone  regions,  and  that 
there  is  in  the  concretions  of  these  regions,  an  unusual  proportion  of 
the  urate  of  ammonia  nucleus  and  the  oxalate  of  lime  body,  wiih  rather 
more  than  the  ordinary  tendency  to  the  formation  of  phosphatic  deposites. 

These  views  have  been  strengthened  by  investigation  in  other  portions 
of  the  United  States.  The  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  latterly 
drawn  to  this  subject  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  who 
has,  with  a  laudable  industry,  collected  many  interesting  facts  in  this 
relation,  and  who,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
Stale,  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  which  we  have  not  yet  had  the 
plet\,sure  to  peruse. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  writer  from  Pjof.  J.  C. 
Warren,  of  Boston,  strengthens  these  results  : — 

"  Within  the  last  seventy  years  not  more  than  sixty  cases  of  stone 
in  the  bladder  have  become  subjects  of  surgical  operations  (in  Boston). 
In  these  are  included  lithotomy  and  litholrity  cases.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber, more  than  one  half  have  taken  their  origin  out  of  Boston  and  its  vi- 
cinity. The  whole  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  almost  void  of  lime- 
stone. From  the  State  of  Maine  1  have  received  from  a  single  town, 
Thomaston,  four  cases  of  calculus.  This  town  has  an  abundance  of 
calcareous  rock."  Indeed  the  preparation  and  sale  of  lime  is  a  prominent 
business  in  Thomaston. 

According  to  letters  from  the  Green  river  country,  Ky.,  the  limestone 
in  which  the  Mammoth  Cave  is  situated — the  carboniferous  limestone 
is  quite  productive  of  urinary  calculus.  A  young  physician  of  that  re- 
gion. Dr.  Wm.  H.  Gardner,  sent  me  in  March  last,  brief  notes  of  no 
less  than  fourteen  operations,  which  he  had  performed  for  stone,  since 
April,  1849,  and  stated  that  he  had  six  cases  then  on  hand  for  the 
operation.  As  I  hope  to  receive  from  the  doctor  the  specimens  of  cal- 
culi for  analysis,  and  more  extended  accounts  of  his  cases,  I  will  refrain 
at  present  from  any  further  remarks  on  this  very  inteiesting  fiict. —  Traji- 
syhania  (Louisville)  Medical  Journal. 
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HEPATALGIA,  Oil  LIVER-ACHE. 

BY  JOHN  GARDNER^  M.D.,  F.C.S, 

Of  the  existence  of  a  painful  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  liver  (liver- 
ache)  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  least  disturbance  in  the  secretion  of 
this  organ,  and,  as  we  may  fairly  infer,  of  anything  like  structural* 
changes,  I  have  felt  for  many  years  convinced.  But  I  should  not  have 
hazarded  the  publication  of  such  an  opinion  in  the  absence  of  saiisfac- 
tory  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  urine,  or  in  the 
fseces  ;  and  any  deviation  from  health  in  any  and  all  the  secretions, 
which  might  indicate  something  more  than  simple  neuralgia.  A  pain- 
ful state  of  the  liver,  extending  through  more  or  less  of  the  organ,  is,  I 
believe,  a  very  frequent  disorder. 

About  two  years  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  lady  who  had  been  my  pa- 
tient for  several  years,  for  a  painful  affection  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which 
she  described  as  a  dull  aching  pain,  not  constant,  but  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less  severe,  often  disturbing;  her  rest,  and  generally  worse  when 
the  pressure  of  her  stays  was  removed.  The  tongue  was  clean,  pulse 
regular  and  normal,  the  appetite  little  affected,  and  the  food  taken  was 
not  observed  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  pain.  As  she  had  for- 
merly suffered  from  dyspepsia,  I  at  first  directed  my  attention  to  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  changed  her  diet,  and  applied  a  few  leeches  to  the 
epigastrium.  These  measures  produced  no  effect,  and  were  followed  by 
blisters,  mild  aperients  and  blue  pill,  with  opium.  In  spite  of  these 
measures  the  pain  became  more  severe,  and  extended,  and  after  a  time 
was  described  as  occupying  the  entire  region  of  the  liver  ;  the  patient, 
when  desired  to  point  out  its  seat,  passed  her  hand  over  the  portion  of 
the  body  occupied  by  the  oigan  with  anatomical  accuracy,  I  nov^  di- 
rected my  attention  especially  to  the  liver;  first,  by  the  stethoscope,  satis- 
fying myself  that  no  perceptible  disturbance  of  the  heart  or  lungs  exist- 
ed, and  then  submitting  the  urine  to  a  careful  chemical  examination, 
and  watching  the  alvine  secretions  with  equal  care  and  precision.  On 
examining  the  region  of  the  liver,  no  tumefaction  of  the  whole  or  any 
part,  nor  any  spot  more  sensitive  than  the  rest  on  i>ressure,  could  be  de- 
tected. A  general  pressure,  as  with  the  slays,  somewhat  mitigated  the 
pain,  as  without  opiates  it  always  was  increased  at  night  v/hen  the  pa- 
tient undressed. 

Still  the  pain  increased  in  severity.  Tt  was  very  little  relieved  by 
opiates,  by  hyoscyamus  or  belladonna  ;  but  seemed  rather  to  return  with 
increased  violence  as  the  effect  of  narcotics  ceased.  Taraxacum  pro- 
duced no  effect.  As  1  had  often  before  had  reason  to  believe  that  in 
similar  painful  affections  of  the  liver  the  buckbean  (Menyanthes  trifo- 
liata)  had  proved  a  remedy,  I  prescribed  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  that 
plant  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  the  shred  leaves  to  a  pint  of 
water,  administering  three  ounces  of  this  infusion  three  limes  a-day. 
The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory  ;  the  paiti  speedily,  although  gradu- 
ally, yielded,  and  after  about  a  week  had  entirely  disappeared.  Since 
that  time  my  patient  has  twice  had  a  return  of  the  pain  ;  but  having 
at  once  had  recourse  to  the  buckbean,  it  never  became  so  severe  as  ori 
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the  first  attack,  but  yielded  immediately.  I  must  observe  that  on  no 
occasion  was  there  the  pain  on  the  shoulder  which  is  supposed  to  be 
diagnostic  of  disorder  in  the  liver.  The  pain  in  the  shoulder  has,  I 
think,  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Annesley  Budd,  and  others,  to  arise 
from  disease  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  organ,  when  the  capsular 
covering  has  become  implicated,  and  that  considerable  disease,  abscess, 
hydatids,  congestion,  and  even  disorganization,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
may  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  liver,  without  the  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder. 

I  do  not  undervalue  the  services  rendered  to  practical  medicine  by 
morbid  anatomy  ;  but  such  cases  as  the  above  forcibly  illustrate  the  pro- 
priety of  not  forsaking  the  old  way  of  minute  observation,  and  simple 
experience  in  the  use  of  remedies.  Tlie  information  afforded  by  a 
chemical  examination  of  the  secretions  should  never  be  neglected,  as 
when  it  gives  only  negative  results  it  is  in  some  cases  of  the  highest 
value.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  testimony  of  many  practi- 
tioners, especially  those  engaged  in  general  practice,  will  be  borne  to  the 
existence  of  a  painful  condition  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  liver, 
unaccompanied  by  any  structural  or  other  functional  disturbance  of  the 
organ.  I  recommend  them  to  try  the  menyanthes  trifoliata. — London 
Institute. 


THE  USE  OF  TOBACCO. 

[The  Medical  Examiner  contains  the  following  remarks.] 

We  have  been  requested  by  a  much-respected  friend,  to  lay  before 
our  readers  some  queries  recently  addressed  to  him  by  an  English  sur- 
geon, in  lelation  to  the  influence  of  tobacco  upon  the  health,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  our  readers  would  be  able  to  afford  the  desired  in- 
formation. He  says — "  Many  circumstances  of  late  have  occurred,  in 
which  I  have  seen  the  most  injurious  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco  upon 
the  nervous,  circulatory,  and  digestive  functions.  A  friend  of  mine  be- 
came a  perfect  hypochondriac  by  the  use  of  snuff,  and  was  at  once  re- 
lieved by  leaving  it  off.  Upon  returning  to  the  use  of  it,  he  again 
suffered  as  before,  and  was  again  relieved  by  ceasing  to  take  it.  Elere 
there  was  no  doubt.  Another  gentleman  was  covered  with  an  eruption 
resembling  psoriasis,  from  head  to  foot,  and  got  well  immediately  when 
he  left  off  the  use  of  snuff.  Three  times  he  suffered  a  relapse  upon 
taking  snuff,  and  was  cured  by  leaving  it  off.  In  many  smokers,  I  may 
say  all,  I  have  found  heart  disease  or  confirmed  dyspepsia.  If  you  can 
help  me  with  any  statistic  accounts  of  disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
of  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  of  the  stomach  and  chylopoietic  vis- 
cera, and  cancer  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged. 
If  to  these  you  could  add  any  data  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  suf- 
ferers, it  would  greatly  enhance  their  value." 

The  subject  is  a  deeply  interesting  one,  and  we  trust  that  out  of  the 
large  experience  of  our  readers  something  may  be  gained  to  illustrate  the 
effects  of  this  agent  upon  the  economy. 
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[Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Western  Medical  Journal^ 
adds  to  these  statements  the  following  remarks.] 

We  should  not  suppose  it  necessary  to  wander  very  far  from  Phila- 
delphia to  ascertain  the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco.  It  has  not 
been  many  years  since  Prof.  Chapman  published  a  remarkably  instruct- 
ive case  on  this  subject.  The  victim  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  a 
practising  lawyer,  who,  from  immoderate  indulgence  in  the  use  of  the 
weed,  using  it  only  in  three  ways,  had  grown  so  timid  that  he  was 
frightened  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  in  attending  to  his  congres- 
sional duties,  and  excessively  alarmed  by  the  slightest  noises.  He  was 
the  victim  of  a  serious  derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  By  dis- 
ontinuing  the  use  of  tobacco,  he  was  effectively  and  speedily  relieved. 
In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  1845,  Dr.  Shipman 
detailed  a  number  of  cases,  arising  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  pos- 
sess unusual  interest.  We  shall  not  note  these  details,  although  they 
are  very  instructive. 

In  1846,  Dr.  Laycock  laid  before  the  British  Association,  a  communi- 
cation in  which  was  a  detail  of  the  various  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  to- 
bacco. Dr.  Wright's  views  of  the  physiological  effects  of  tobacco,  con- 
tained in  the  same  communication,  cover  the  entire  ground  occupied  by 
the  subject.  These  various  sources  of  information  are  very  complete, 
and  volumes  could  scarcely  throw  any  more  light  on  the  inquiry  than 
may  be  found  in  the  papers  to  which  we  refer.  Other  cases  may  cor- 
roborate the  facts,  but  can  scarcely  make  them  more  intelligible. 

We  presume  there  is  no  part  of  this  pill-taking  and  tobacco-consum- 
ing country  that  does  not  furnish  many  deplorable  examples  of  the  evil 
effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco.  We  have  seen  many  instances  of  the  al- 
most entire  loss  of  memory  ;  many  where  the  mental  and  physical  energies 
were  nearly  destroyed  ;  numerous  examples  of  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and 
continued  headache,  that  were  directly  traceable  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
and  which  were  relieved  and  recuperated  by  its  discontinuance. 
We  shall  present  only  two  cases  illustrative  of  these  facts. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  C.  D.,  an  old  and  highly-respectable  gentleman 
of  Louisville,  was  the  subject,  for  eighteen  months,  of  severe  attacks  of 
diarrhoea,  which  almost  invariably  came  on  at  night,  about  2  o'clock,  A. 
M.  He  tried  various  means  for  the  relief  of  this  troublesome  symptom, 
and  dieted  himself  with  such  strictness  as  to  satisfy  both  him  and  the 
writer  that  the  disease  was  not  caused  by  any  improper  food.  At  length 
we  informed  him  that  his  use  of  tobacco  was  the  cause  of  his  trouble- 
some attacks.  He  at  once  abandoned  the  tobacco,  and,  after  thai, 
though  we  had  been  called  to  him  about  once  a  week  for  eighteen 
months,  and  almost  always  in  the  night,  while  he  used  the  tobacco, 
nearly  two  years  passed  without  a  single  return  of  the  diarrhoea.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  we  were  summoned  to  him  again  at  his  old  hour 
of  the  night.  He  was  at  once  charged  with  being  in  the  condition  of 
the  Apostle  Peter's  sow,  that  "was  washed  and  returned  to  wallowing 
in  the  mire,"  and  he  confessed  that  he  had  recently  resumed  the  use  of 
tobacco.  Upon  the  abandonment  of  the  indulgence,  the  diarrhoea  left 
him,  and  has  not  troubled  him  since. 
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Six  years  ago,  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  while  chewing  tobacco 
immoderately,  undertook  to  add  the  smoking  of  cigars  to  his  other  ac- 
complishment in  this  line.  A  violent  attack  of  diarrhoea,  far  more  pain- 
ful than  anything  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  experienced  before,  was  the 
result.  Tliis  was  not  ascribed  to  the  proper  cause,  until  "line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept  "  were  enforced  by  oft-repeated  attacks. 
The  curling  smoke  narcotized  the  faculties  of  reflection  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  but  the  diarrhoea  was  at  length  so  certainly  traced  to  the 
cigars,  that  the  burning  incense  was  abandoned,  and  with  it  the  liability  to 
diarrhoea  disappeared.  The  curious  facts  of  this  case  were  that  the 
constitution  was  inured,  if  constant  chewing  could  inure  it,  to  the  use 
of  tobacco,  and,  in  no  instance,  was  there  a  longer  interval  than  fifteen 
minutes  between  the  smoking  and  the  diarrhoea.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  smoking  and  the  diarrhoea  has  often  been  tested,  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  since  the  abandonment  of  the  habit  of  smoking,  and  the 
cause  and  effect  are  always  about  fifteen  minutes  apart.  The  curiosity 
has  been  satiated,  and  will  remain  so. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  pro- 
duces effects  frequently  that  are  not  far  behind  the  deplorable  results  of 
opium  eating.  It  is  by  no  means  a  very  uncommon  occurrence  to  see 
cases  of  tobacco  indulgence  that  have  no  very  remote  resemblance  to  de- 
lirium tremens.  It  is  a  dangerous  luxury,  and  heavy  are  the  exactions 
for  worship  at  this  shrine. 

[In  addition  to  the  above,  and  in  contra-distinction  to  it,  we  copy  the 
following  statements  from  the  January  number  of  the  Medical  Examiner. 
They  are  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Sutphin,  of  Bedford  County,  Va.,  and  were 
called  forth  by  the  article  from  the  Examiner  above  quoted.] 

As  the  result  of  considerable  experience  in  the  tobacco-growing  re- 
gion of  Virginia,  where  its  use  is  almost  universal,  "  and  generally  to 
excess,"  Dr.  Sutphin  is  of  opinion  that  tobacco  has  no  appreciable  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  diseases  of  the  heart  or  stomach.  "It  is 
but  seldom  we  are  called  upon,"  he  says,  "  to  treat  heart  diseases,  and 
when  we  are,  we  can  generally  trace  their  origin  to  an  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism or  some  other  cause  distinct  from  tobacco.  Dyspepsia  and  other  dis- 
eases, enumerated  in  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Examiner,  are  not  more  common  amongst  those  who  use  tobacco, 
than  amongst  those  who  do  not.  Any  unprejudiced  physician  acquaint- 
ed with  these  facts,  will  corroborate  the  statements  made  here.  Dys- 
pepsia and  heart  diseases  are  almost  unknown  amongst  our  negroes,  who 
use  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco.  1  have  known  vast  numbers  of  ne- 
groes to  chew  and  smoke  almost  incessantly,  and  nevertheless  enjoy  the 
greatest  possible  health." 


TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE  IN  THE  AGED. 

[The  following  is  the  concluding  part  of  an  excellent  address  lately 
read  before  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society,  by  VV.  Nichols,  M.D.,  2d 
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Vice  President.  The  whole  address  is  pubhshed  in  the  New  Jersey- 
Medical  Reporter,  which  has  just  commenced  its  fourth  volume,  en- 
larged, with  greatly  improved  appearance,  and  a  good  variety  of  practical 
matter.] 

I  return  fi'om  what  may  almost  be  considered  a  digression,  to  con- 
sider the  last  topic,  upon  which  I  propose  to  make  but  a  lew  remarks, 
viz.,  the  theropeuiical  indications  in  the  diseases  of  old  age.  It  will  be 
my  purpose  simply  to  call  to  mind  some  general  principles  which  apply 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  as  found  in  this  class — without  adverting 
to  such  diseases  as  are  more  properly  peculiar  to  it,  in  which  important 
organs  are  the  seats  of  structural  lesions,  each  of  which  would  furnish 
abundant  material  for  a  separate  essay. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease  in  the  aged,  we  must  keep  in  view  certain 
principles,  founded  upon  the  pathological  conditions  alluded  to  in  an- 
other part  of  this  essay.  If  this  period  of  life  be  marked  by  a  decrease 
of  vital  energy,  less  resistance  will  be  offered  to  the  assault  of  disease  ; 
inflammatory  affections  will  be  found  to  be  more  rapid  in  their  course, 
and.  if  severe  in  ch.aracter,  have  a  fatal  issue.  Therefore  remedial 
means,  to  promise  success,  must  be  employed  early.  Again,  these  reme- 
dial agents,  if  calculated  to  lower  the  powers  of  life,  must  be  employed 
cautiously,  lest  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  forces  be  rendered  still 
more  feeble,  if  not  entirely  extinguished,  by  means  appropriate  in  them- 
selves, but  injudiciously  used.  In  the  aged,  particular  regard  must  be 
liad  to  peculiarities  of  temperament,  previous  habits,  constitutional  infirmi- 
ties, condition  in  life,  and  the  effect  of  other  known  causes  which  in- 
fluence disease.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  in  this  class  of  persons  deple- 
tion must  be  cautiously  employed;  and  under  this  term  I  include  not 
only  bloodletting,  but  all  those  remedies  calculated  to  lower  the  vital 
forces,  whether  in  the  nervous  or  circulatory  systems.  When  venesec- 
tion is  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  its  effect  should  be  carefully 
watched,  lest  fatal  exhaustion  should  ensue  ;  and  if  cathartics  are  em- 
ployed, it  may  be  proper  to  exhibit  them  in  combination  with  some 
aromatic  or  stimulant,  and  closely  observe  their  action,  lest  it  be  too  en- 
ergetic or  too  protracted.  In  the  use  of  all  such  remedies,  due  precau- 
tion should  be  observed,  lest  in  our  endeavors  to  eliminate  disease  we 
waste  all  the  constitutional  energy  necessary  for  its  successful  resistance! 
Tlie  young  and  inexperienced  practitioner  who  attacks  the  maladies 
of  the  aged  heroically  with  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  lancet,  antimony 
and  calomel,  may  have  the  misfortune  of  witnessing  his  patients  arriving 
at  their  allotted  boundary,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  much  shorter  period  than 
if  left  to  the  care  of  nature  and  a  judicious  nurse.  The  strength  of  the 
aged  patient  must  be  sustained,  in  some  cases,  by  a  restorative  regimen, 
and  by  nutritious  aliment;  by  a  due  attention  to  warmth,  both  of  cloth- 
ing and  apartment;  and  in  convalescence,  by  the  judicious  use  of  agreea- 
ble tonics  and  cordials.  In  this  stage  of  life,  the  depressing  passions 
exercise  a  strong  control  over  disease  ;  it  becomes,  therefore,  our  duty  to 
guard  against  them.  Youth  is  proverbially  buoyant  and  full  of  hope  ; 
manhood  is  too  much  absorbed  in  its  pursuits  and  plans  to  yield  its  hold 
on  life  without  a  vigorous  struggle;  but  old  age  is  apt  to  be  despondent, 
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and  oppressed  with  the  conviction  that  each  assauh  of  disease  is  a  new 
summons,  bidding  him  prepare  lo  obey  the  inevitable  law  of  his  being. 
While  tbe  truth  is  not  to  be  withheld  where  the  issue  is  evident,  in  all 
doubtful  cases,  and  especially  where  the  aspect  is  favorable,  powerful 
auxiliaries  will  be  found  in  all  those  encouragements  and  assurances, 
calculated  not  only  to  produce  calmness  and  cheerfulness,  but  also  in- 
spire hope  and  confidence.  I  need  not  say  that  all  our  professional  in- 
tercourse with  the  aged  should  eminently  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
human  kindness ;  a  proper  deference  should  be  shown  to  their  wishes — 
forbearance  with  their  weaknesses — patience  with  their  waywardness 
and  petulance — and  a  cheerful  attention  be  given  to  all  their  wants  and 
complaints.  The  same  precept  which  bids  us  "  rise  up  before  the  hoary 
head,"  inculcates  in  its  spirit  all  the  offices  of  sympathy  and  kindness  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  the  older  we  grow  the  more  forcible  appears  the 
reasonableness  of  the  duty  enjoined. 

As  in  rec-toring  healtfi,  so  in  preserving  it  in  this  class  of  persons, 
regard  must  be  had  to  those  causes  which  affect  our  mental  constitution. 
Our  therapeutics  include  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  :  so  also  our  pro- 
phylactic measures  must  embrace  both.  Wliile  we  employ  means  de- 
signed to  keep  in  healthful  play  the  vital  functions,  without  exhausting 
them,  we  must  also  have  recourse  to  those  means  which  respect  man's 
higher  nature,  and  which  tend  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers.  The  means  appropriate  to  preserve  this 
soundness  of  condition  in  the  mind  are  those  which  secure  the  cheerful 
and  harmonious  exercise  of  all  its  faculties,  such  as  agreeable  intellectual 
employment — variety  in  recreations  and  amusements — occasionally  the 
excitement  of  new  pursuits  without  suddenly  abandoning  those  long  fa- 
miliar— social  intercourse  with  the  young,  and  a  participation  in  their 
plans  and  innocent  amusements.  Lastly,  to  this  end  may  be  mentioned 
such  an  arrangement  relating  to  business,  as  shall  rid  the  mind  of  appre- 
hension and  disquietude — exemption  from  those  cares  and  vexations 
which  are  depressing  in  their  influence,  and  that  proper  cultivation  of 
the  moral  and  religious  affections  which,  in  the  evening  of  life,  cheers 
the  ])resent  state  with  contentment  and  peace,  and  throws  over  the  fu- 
ture the  radiance  of  hope. 


QUACK RRY  AND  ABORTION. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  medical  profession  takes  rank  with  the  other  learned  professions ; 
and  is  iustly  regarded  by  all  enlightened  nations  as  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful, liberal  and  noble  of  the  sciences.  Our  profession,  for  centuries,  has 
been  advancing^.  It  has,  indeed,  accomplished  that  which  its  most  ardent 
admirers  could  not  reasoably  hav^e  expected,  and  now  it  is  no  way  inferior 
to  law  or  theology.  This  was  not  so  once  ;  for  in  by-f^one  days,  'physic 
ranked  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the  learned  professions.  Rome  had  her  ora- 
tors, poets  and  generals  ;  England  her  statesmen,  bishops  and  barristers. 
They  had  their  physicians  also  ;  but  how  comparatively  small  is  the 
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space  these  disciples  of  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham  occupy  on  the  page 
of  their  country's  history,  couipared  with  the  volumes  which  contain  the 
writings,  discoveries  and  transactions  of  the  distinguished  men  of  other 
professions.  But  when  the  history  of  our  times  shall  be  recoided,  the 
names  of  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  medicine  and  surgery 
will  shine  as  brightly  as  those  of  the  jurist,  the  divine,  the  military  chief- 
tain, and  others,  who  have  also  been  useful  to  their  race,  and  shed  lus- 
tre and  renown  upon  the  nations  of  their  birth  place  or  adoption. 

For  the  last  half  century  the  progress  of  medicine  has  been,  in  all 
civilized  countries,  remarkaljle  ;  but  nowhere  more  marked  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  indomitable  and  enterprising  energies  of  our  coun- 
trymen have  been  manifest  in  this  department.  The  condition  of  our 
colleges  has  improved  ;  our  medical  societies  have  taken,  and  continue 
to  take,  higher  grounds.  The  American  Medical  Association  is  annu- 
ally adding  rich  and  ripe  sheaves  to  the  great  store-house  of  science  ; 
these  are  constantly  taking  the  place  of  tares,  which  have  hitherto  oc- 
cupied too  much  space.  This  Association  has  not  only  for  its  object  the 
e.i;^izro-i/?^  of  worthless  material. and  the  supplying  of  sound  doctrines, 
but  it  also  aims  at  the  establishment  of  good  regulations  and  ethics. 
with  a  view  that  justice,  honorable  conduct,  and  moral  integrity,  shall 
govern  and  preserve  the  medical  men  of  this  countiy  (thus  indirectly 
but  really  bene6ting  the  sick  and  all  others  throughoul  the  land),  and  if 
possible,  eradicate  every  vestige  of  quackery  with  which  our  country 
has  been  scourged. 

While  the  Association,  through  its  committees,  has  made  excellent  sug- 
gestions, pointed  out  valuable  improvements,  and  discountenanced  quack- 
ery in  most  of  its  forms  and  devices,  it  has  not  yet  struck  any  decided  blow 
on  that  most  diabolical  kind  of  quackery,  that  high-handed  villany,  which 
characterizes  the  abortionist.  That  this  kind  of  charlatanism  is  rife, 
and  is  practised  by  regular  members  of  the  profession,  that  is,  men  who 
have  diplomas,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  1  believe  that  some  who  are 
promoted  to  office  in  our  medical  societies  are  of  this  order  of  quacks. 
That  such  men  are  quacks,  no  one  will  question — the  epithet  belongs 
to  the  unprincipled  as  well  as  to  the  ignorant. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  nature  of  this  subject  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  best  to  be  silent.  But  1  take  no  such  view  of  the  matter;  and 
if  I  possess  no  ability  in  the  way  of  putting  it  down.  I  wish  to  warn 
the  young  practitioner,  who  is  about  to  make  his  debut  in  his  profes- 
sion, as  he  values  his  future  usefulness,  as  he  values  principle,  as  he 
values  reputation  and  a  good  name,  to  abstain  from  the  infernal  per- 
formance under  every  circumstance,  let  the  inducement  be  what  it  may. 
No  honorable  man  of  experience  will  for  a  moment  think  of  such  an 
immoral  act;  the  unprincipled  man  will  do  it — will  do  anything,  how- 
ever mean  or  vile — for  money.  The  young  man,  while  he  is  waiting 
for  more  laudable  employment,  may  be  tempted.  Such  are  often  applied 
to,  to  procure  abortions,  especially  if  thought  to  be  in  need  of  money. 
The  applicants  should  be  spurned,  and  their  offers  treated  with  disdain 
— let  their  money  perish  with  them.  I  insist  upon  it,  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  situation  for  many  young  men,  and  if  they  fall  here,  just  as 
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they  are  to  be  introduced  into  legitimate  practice,  they  fall  forever ; 
their  sins  will  surely  find  them  out. 

These  abortionists  seem  not  aware  that  the  testimony  of  their  dying 
victims  is  generally  elicited  by  the  attending  physician  and  friends  ;  or 
that  the  throes  of  parturition,  the  fear  of  death,  or  some  other  circum- 
stance, will  draw  out  all  tlie  facts  in  the  case  ;  and  that  they  themselves 
will  henceforth  be  considered  quacks  and  murdeiers  by  many  w  hose  re- 
spect and  esteem  they  would  gladly  enjoy. 

Need  I  allude  to  the  moral  and  physical  evils  this  practice  produces  : 
Are  they  not  manifest. /ear/u%  manifest,  in  this  community,  even  with- 
in the  puritan  borders  of  j\ew  England  ?  It  increases  prostitution  and 
infanticides,  and  breaks  down  the  constitutions  of  those  who  are  natu- 
rally healthy.  Look  at  the  bills  of  mortality  as  returned  from  our  large 
cities  ;  see  wliat  numbers  die  of  peritoneal  inflammation  ;  mark  the  in- 
crease of  siillborn  children  and  'premature  births! — (Vid.  Aeu-  I'orA: 
Medical  Gazette^  Vol.  L,  ISo.  I,  page  6.) 

Besides  these  bills  of  mortality,  the  records  of  criminal  courts  will 
furnish  sufficient  proof  that  tliis  ciime  is  every  day  becoming  more  pre- 
valent. It  is  humiliating  to  admit  that  there  are  a  class  of  physicians 
who,  Herod-like,  have  waged  a  war  of  destruction  upon  the  innocent. 
Though  their  motives  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  instigated  that 
cruel  king,  they  are  no  less  murderers  for  that.  If  there  is  any  difference, 
they  are  worse  than  Herod.  He  was  influenced  by  popular  clamor  and 
bigotry  ;  these  quacks  do  all  for  money,  and  such  could  be  hired  to 
burn  out  the  eyes  of  infant  princes. 

These  men  are  better  known  than  they  would  like  to  be.  It  is  said 
that  a  woman  cannot  keep  a  secret.  Whether  this  is  so  or  noU  the 
man  who  procures  abortions  is  generally  well  known.  He  needs  no 
hand-bills,  placards,  or  other  advertisement  ;  he  is  soon  notorious.  In- 
glorious fame  !  Who  would  have  such  a  disgraceful  notoriety  :  Who 
w^ould  thus  disgrace  his  profession  ;  who  would  sell  his  claim  to  honor 
and  principle  ;  who  would  shed  innocent  blood  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver? 
After  a  man  has  thus  degraded  himself,  after  he  has  sunk  so  low,  can 
he  expect  to  retrieve  his  character  ?  Whoever  knew  such  a  man  to  re- 
form ?  If  he  is  susceptible  to  feelings  of  remorse,  like  Judas  he  will 
go  out  and  hang  himself  to  hide  his  own  shame. 

I  consider  this  species  of  quackery  the  most  abominable  and  wicked 
of  all.  Anything  is  charlatanism  which  is  morally  dishonest,  though  it 
may  be  practised  under  cover  of  a  diploma  ;  and  therefore  that  man  is 
a  charlatan,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  who,  like  the  notorious  Restell, 
becomes  the  executioner  of  babes  in  utero.  Such  a  man  is  the  likst  of 
quacks,  and  the  meanest  of  men. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  give  the  history  of  those  lamentable  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  observation,  and  terminated  fatallv  as  the  conse- 
quence of  procured  abortion — those  fatal  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis, 
caused  by  the  bloody  hands  of  doctors  and  iM.D.'s  :  but  if  the  confes- 
sions of  the  dying  are  to  be  relied  upon,  I  know  men  w  ho  have  carried  on 
this  shameful  and  iniquitous  business,  and  have  not  only  been  the 
murderers   of  infants,  but  the  instruments  also  of  consigning  their 
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guilty  mothrrs  to  premature  graves,  "  uiihouselled,  iin anointed,  unan- 
nealed." 

I  have  heard  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  profession  say  that 
abortions  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  now  than  formerly  ;  and 
they  have  ri^dnly  suspected  the  increase  is  owine:  to  criminal  hands.  I 
need  not  rcMuark  on  the  evil  consequences  of  this  mischief  uj)on  health 
— the  health  of  American  women.  I  need  not  attempt  to  [lortray  its 
blighting];  and  destroying  effects  upon  the  strength  of  the  tair  daughters  of 
New  England,  for  their  witheiing  results  ai'e  well  understood  by  the 
majority  of  your  readers.  Various  instruments  are  emplo}'ed  for  de- 
stroying the  integrity  of  the  ovum,  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
these  (]uacks  conceal  their  weapons  from  their  patrons  as  if  they  were 
something  strange  or  curious.  I  was  told,  not  long  since,  by  a  woman 
who  was  operated  upon  recently  in  a  neighboring  city,  that  the  wretch 
who  performed  the  operation  obliged  her  to  take  solemn  oatli  not  to  ex- 
pose him.  She  kept  her  word,  for  she  would  not  give  me  his  name, 
but  left  Die  {o  guess  who  he  was!  Being  a  true  Yankee  myself,  I  sup- 
pose I  can  guess  with  ordinary  exactneJ^s.  This  woman  said  that  at  the 
same  time  there  were  several  other  women  apparently  waiting  for  the 
"slaughter"  in  an  ante-room  of  tlie  building. 

Irregular  practitioners,  and  the  women  themselves,  are  addicted  to 
this  kind  of  criminality  ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  they  have  learned 
their  art  of  some  unprincipled  doctor,  who  either  purposely  or  accident- 
ally let  slip  the  secret  to  the  vulgar.  The  implements  which  I  have 
heard  of  as  being  used  by  these  irregular  quacks,  are  sharpened  sticks, 
goose-quills,  wires,  Sic. ;  not  lliose  beautifully-polished,  tonsil-lancet  in- 
struments, which,  some  of  the  regular  quaclcs  wield  with  so  much  dex- 
terity and  fi-eedom,  as  "  if  the  assassination  could  trammel  up  the  con- 
sequence, and  catch,  with  his  surcease,  success."  1  once  found  a  wire 
(then  bent  at  nearly  a  right  angle)  in  the  vagina  of  a  young  girl  who 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  regular  abortionist.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
wire  was  a  leaden  ball,  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  one  end  of  wliich  had 
probably  been  introduced  into  the  os  uteris  and  there  left  to  remain  till 
contractions  of  that  organ  should  be  established.  For  the  information 
of  the  villain  who  was  guilty  of  this  double  massacre  (should  his  eye  fall 
upon  this  page),  I  will  state  that  the  operation  succeeded — succeeded 
in  destroying  a  foetus  of  five  months,  and  in  impairing  the  health  of  the 
girl  so  that  she  continued  to  sufter  from  uterine  disorder,  and  finally  died 
in  about  three  years  afterwards. 

Now  in  view  of  honoring  and  improving  the  condition  of  onr  praise- 
worthy and  liberal  calling,  as  well  as  that  of  society  at  large,  I  ask  the 
co-operation  of  every  respectable  physician  to  aid  in  putting  down  every- 
thing and  everybody  that  shall  appear  to  be  cognizant  to  the  ofl^ence — 
the  crime  of  procm-ing  abortions — the  massacre  of  infants.  1  do  not  think 
that  we  should  in  any  case  expose  our  patients,  those  who  place  their 
lives  and  reputations  in  our  hands.  This  would  be  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence— a  violation  of  good  fiiith  ;  a  principle  which  physicians  have  held 
inviolable  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  perpetrator,  and  not 
the  subject  of  the  crime,  should  be  made  responsible.    I  leave  it  for 
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others  to  prescribe  the  method  and  manner  of  checking  and  rebuking 
these  quacks  in  their  criminal  progress.  Piibhc  opinion,  the  indiii;nation 
of  the  populace,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigency  which  the 
importance  of  this  matter  demands.  Public  justice  is  slow,  and  the 
people  who  employ  these  quacks  will  not  be  shocked  by  any  outrage,  or 
be  disgusted  by  any  measures,  however  revolting  they  may  be  to  ordi- 
nary minds,  and  moral  men  ;  for  they  are  in  truth  nothing  better  than 
accessories,  and  without  theii-  aid  and  support  this  class  of  practitioners 
could  not  live.  I  would  suggest,  however,  as  a  starting  point  towards 
reform,  that  medical  societies  and  associations  expel  these  "  assassina- 
tors," and  that  each  physician  take  the  responsibility  of  informing  against 
them  whenever  oppoi'tunity  may  offer.  I'or  one  1  am  willing  to  join 
such  a  crusade,  however  unpleasant  the  war  may  be,  and  do  all  that  I 
can  in  the  way  sequari  vestigia  reriim.  The  medical  profession  is 
bound  to  take  action  in  this  matter  ;  if  it  is  not  done,  if  proper  measures 
are  not  resorted  to,  injustice  and  disgrace  will  be  charged  upon  us  for 
affording  protection  and  fellowship  to  these  charlatans.  This  evil  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  region  or  section  of  country  ;  it  has  at  length 
become  general,  and  is  a  national  curse. 

Every  State  should  render  the  offence  of  inducing  premature  labor  or 
abortion  a  yenal  one  (unless  it  shall  be  done  for  the  safety  of  the  mother, 
where  there  is  a  deformed  or  contracted  pelvis,  or  where  some  other 
cause  renders  the  operation  absolutely  necessary) ;  it  should  be  a  State- 
prison  offence,  at  least. 

The  evil  is  one  of  such  magnitude  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make 
this  communication.  If  by  it  any  one  shall  be  persuaded  from  falling 
into  criminal  quackery,  certainly  good  will  come  out  of  it.  Or  if 
those  who  make  laws  and  regulations  for  medical  men  shall  be  induced 
to  render  the  crime  punishable,  and  this  action  be  taken  any  sooner  be- 
cause the  medical  public  have  thus  had  their  attention  directed  to  the 
subject,  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  that  J  have  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  those  practitioners  who  have  been  styled  abortionists,  or  that 
I  have  made  the  admission,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  that 
there  is  criminal  quackery  in  the  medical  ranks. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Greenville,  R.  L,  Dec.  21th,  1850.  J.  P.  Leonard. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Grand  Cairo,  Nov.  10. — This  day,  a  longing  desire  of  my  boyhood — 
brought  into  intense  activity  by  reading  a  history  of  ancient  Egypt,  during 
the  lonof  winter  evenings,  in  a  little  country  village — has  been  abundantly 
gratified,  for  I  have  not  only  seen  all  the  Pyramids  worthy  of  examination 
in  Lower  Egypt,  but  have  actually  been  to  the  summit  of  Cheops  !  Of 
course  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  a  description  of  them.    They  are 
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not  of  granite,  as  might  be  inferred  from  reading,  but  of  soft  limestone. 
In  many  of  the  enormous  blocks,  remains  of  animals  are  discoverable, 
older  than  the  blocks  themselves,  for  they  once  existed  in  the  ocean.  I 
detected  two  small  amonites,  two  inches  in  diameter,  that  might  have  been 
detached  had  a  hammer  been  at  hand.  On  my  return  from  Nubia,  down 
the  river,  another  trip  is  to  be  made  to  that  spot  on  the  margin  of  the  De- 
sert where  those  artificial  mountains  of  stone  stand  precisely  as  they  did 
before  the  Jews  became  a  distinct  people.  A  French  savan  is  living  in  a 
tomb  near  by  the  Sphynx,  at  work  upon  the  hieroglyphics.  The  national 
flag  is  flying  at  the  top  of  a  short  pole,  for  his  protection.  Most  of  the 
land  being  flooded  for  miles  round,  the  jaunt  was  full  ten  miles  on  the  top 
of  dykes.  We  met  a  prodigious  crowd  of  people,  on  their  way  to  a  fair, 
who  were  compelled  to  cross  a  rapid  stream  of  water  in  their  path.  The 
men  stripped,  while  the  females  raised  their  clothes  according  to  the  depth, 
and  allowed  them  to  fall  as  the  water  shallowed  on  the  opposite  shore. 
One  eye  appears  to  be  enough  here,  as  scarcely  any  body  is  so  extravagant 
as  to  keep  two.  Both  old  and  young  c^re  blind  of  one  eye,  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  arrest  the  traveller's  attention  at  once.  One  front  tooth  and  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  are  also  missing  in  many  of  the  middle-aged. 
This  is  a  voluntary  affair,  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  army — being  thus 
in  no  condition  to  bite  off  a  cartridge  or  pull  the  trigger  of  the  Pacha's 
muskets.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  extreme  prevalence  of 
ophthalmia  here  in  Egypt,  is  owing  in  part  to  the  turban — there  being  no 
kind  of  shade  to  it  for  the  eyes,  like  the  visor  of  a  cap.  Those  without 
that  elegant  head  geer,  w^ear  the  tarbousch,  or  red  cap,  which  is  also  wholly 
without  a  visor.  Excessive  negligence  in  bathing  the  optic  apparatus,  till 
the  eyes  become  offensively  filthy,  is  likewise  a  direct  and  immediate  cause. 
Mothers  neglect  to  wash  the  faces  of  their  infants,  till  the  angles  of  the 
lids  become  inflamed,  and  purulent  discharges  follow.  This  remark  ap- 
plies particularly  to  the  lowest  classes,  and  there  it  is  that  blindness  most 
abounds.  Where  public  works  are  going  on,  there  is  syphilis — contrary 
to  what  might  be  expected  in  a  Mahometan  country.  This  will  be  referred 
to  again,  in  a  purely  medical  way,  on  my  return. 

From  all  accounts  here,  the  cholera  has  been  a  devastating  angel,  the 
present  season,  in  places  of  which  we  possess  but  very  little  accurate  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  A  gentleman  informed  me  yesterday,  that  an  army 
of  pilgrims  halted  to  recruit  a  while  since,  at  Damascus,  among  whom  the 
cholera  suddenly  appeared,  w^hich  carried  off,  in  one  day,  9000  !  They 
say  the  flesh  of  goats  and  sheep,  this  year,  is  poisonous  in  Syria,  and  that 
those  who  eat  of  it  are  more  liable  than  others  to  die  of  cholera.  Infantile 
life  is  very  insecure  in  Egypt:  teething  and  smallpox  sweep  off  thousands, 
annually.  As  the  government  positively  interdicts  the  collection  of  statisti- 
cal information,  the  mortality  either  of  children  or  adults  cannot  be  guessed 
at  very  accurately,  even  by  intelligent  residents.  Ahmet  Jayer  Pacha, 
who  recently  died,  assured  an  English  gentleman,  residing  at  Alexandria, 
whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  that  he  was  the  father  of  130  liv- 
ing children;  and  he  further  observed,  that  he  once  lost  30  in  one  season! 
A  man  is  living  up  the  Nile,  whom  I  expect  to  see,  who  has  reached  the 
age  of  130  years !  The  medical  school  established  by  Clot  Bey,  is  nearly 
defunct: — it  has  only  a  nominal  existence.  European  physicians  are  in 
better  repute  than  the  Arabs  and  Turks  who  were  educated  in  Cairo. 
Some  of  them  continue  to  bleed,  apply  blisters,  &c.,  but  are  really  poor 
practitioners.    The  Italian  physicians  push  their  way  more  successfully 
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than  others,  particularly  in  the  half-fledged  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  me- 
dical stations.  One,  for  example,  has  a  district  allotted  him,  embracing 
ten  villages,  up  and  down  both  sides  of  the  river,  ten  or  twenty  miles, 
which  he  visits  three  or  four  times  a  year,  for  a  small  salary.  A  Dr.  Ab- 
bott has  more  valuable  practice,  says  report,  than  any  other  foreigner.  A 
difficulty  is  in  the  way  of  free  family  practice,  on  account  of  the  harem 
system,  which  forbids  the  admission  of  a  physician,  except  under  very  ur- 
gent circumstances.  Ladies  of  Circassian  blood  have  an  invincible  objec- 
tion to  show^ing  their  tongues,  or  permitting  an  examination  of  the  pulse. 

Having  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  voyage  to  Thebes — with 
a  large  boat,  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  a  captain,  cook  and  dragoman,  the 
stores  purchased  and  the  papers  prepared — we  expect  to  leave  Cairo  to- 
morrow, for  six  weeks,  and  then  return  to  it  to  refit  and  start  for  the  Desert, 
I  shall  collect  all  that  is  new  and  curious,  if  such  is  to  be  found,  and  trans- 
mit it  by  the  first  conveyance.    To-day  we  have  visited  the  various  bazars, 
a  Greek  church,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  such  other  matters  as  happened 
on  the  way.    A  long  procession  of  dirty,  boisterous  children  w'as  met  in 
the  course  of  a  walk,  followed  by  lots  of  veiled  women — a  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  them  howling  like  devils  !    No  one  could  explain  satisfactorily 
the  object.    A  woman  was  begging  a  sum  of  money  to  put  at  interest  for 
her  infant,  to  be  given  to  her  when  married — a  common  custom.  There 
are  no  old  maids  in  Egypt — every  one  is  sure  to  be  married.  Divorces, 
however,  are  frequent.    Sometimes  the  wife,  and  sometimes  the  husband, 
seek  a  separation,  which  is  granted  on  frivolous  pretexts.    A  person  has 
been  known  to  divorce  four  wives  within  twelve  months.    There  is  no 
moral  atmosphere  in  Egypt.    European  travellers  are  deceived  when  ihey 
speak  favorably  of  the  wretched  tone  of  morals  in  countries  where  the  Ko- 
ran is  the  rule  and  guide  of  the  people.    My  note-book  is  stored  with  such 
facts  as  physicians  alone  are  likely  to  collect,  illustrative  of  the  vice  and 
rottenness  of  the  social  system  in  Egypt,  if  system  it  can  be  called.  We 
saw,  in  riding  past  an  enclosure  belonging  to  the  Pacha,  a  splendid  giraffe, 
just  brought  down  from  an  undefined  region  up  the  river. — How  singularly 
it  would  impress  a  stranger  to  see  a  shop  in  Washington  street  or  Broad- 
way appropriated  to  the  sale  of  cow-dung!   I  looked  into  such  an  one,  in 
charge  of  a  female,  veiled,  of  course,  in  one  of  the  bustling  bazars.  Re- 
collect the  article  is  in  constant  demand  for  heating  ovens.    Whole  streets 
of  shopkeepers  are  smoking  at  the  same  moment,  and  some  are  fast  asleep. 
I  called  at  an  opium-smoking  room  last  evening,  but  no  one  seemed  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug. 


Report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  Massachusetts. — It  is  probably 
not  known  to  all  our  readers,  that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed 
a  resolution  at  the  session  of  1849,  empowering  the  Governor  to  appoint 
three  Commissioners  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  for  a  sanitary  survey  of 
the  State.  In  conformity  to  said  resolution,  there  were  appointed,  Messrs. 
Lemuel  Shattuck  of  Boston,  N.  P.  Banks,  jr.  of  Waltham,  and  Jehiel  Ab- 
bott of  Westfield,  who  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them  in  a  most 
thorough,  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  satisfactory  manner.  The  report 
occupies  a  large  octavo  volume  of  544  pages,  and  treats  of  sanitary  mea- 
sures from  a  period  anterior  to  the  christian  era  up  to  the  present  date.  A 
plan  for  the  sanitary  survey  of  the  State  is  also  given,  a  bill  recommend- 
ed for  enactment,  together  with  a  most  valuable  appendix,  containing  mat* 
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ters  that  are  of  vital  importance  to  a  community,  and  especially  valuable 
as  a  work  of  reference  to  the  physician.  The  zeal  displayed  in  accu- 
mulating this  mass  of  matter,  and  placing  it  in  a  form  to  be  at  once  ac- 
cessible and  easily  comprehended  by  the  reader,  reflects  the  highest  honor 
on  the  Commission.  We  shall  endeavor  to  copy  from  the  volume  at  some 
future  time. 


Pure  Medici?ial  Extracts. — We  have  examined,  within  the  past  week, 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  medicinal  extracts,  which  were  prepared  and 
sent  us  by  Messrs.  Tilden  &  Co.,  of  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  This  form  of 
medicine  had  nearly  gone  into  disuse,  from  the  fact  that  very  little  de- 
pendence could  be  placed  in  extracts,  the  active  property  of  the  plant  being 
injured  in  the  mode  of  preparation.  We  have  lately  preferred  the 
extracts  made  by  Herring  &  Brothers,  London,  because  they  have  never 
failed  in  Uirnishiug  n  good  article.  The  principle  adopted  by  Tilden  &Co. 
in  preparing  their  extracts,  is  scientific,  and  cannot  fail  of  preserving  the 
active  property  of  the  plant,  in  all  its  freshness  and  purity.  We  should 
judge,  from  the  color  and  aroma  of  those  examined,  that  they  would  fully 
equal  the  best  of  Herring  &  Brothers' ;  but  as  yet  we  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  testing  them  in  practice.  Should  they  come  up  to  the  standard,  in 
strength  and  purity,  of  those  mentioned,  we  should  prefer  using  them. 
The  samples  examined  were  conii  maculatum,  leontodon  taraxacum,  po- 
dophyllum peltatum,  and  geranium  maculatum.  From  the  circular  accom- 
panying them,  we  perceive  that  fifty  or  sixty  different  extracts  are  made  at 
this  establishment,  many  of  which  are  new  to  us  in  these  parts.  If  the 
manufacturers  would  put  them  in  smaller  packages,  we  think  it  would 
better  accommodate  at  least  the  country  practitioners,  who  would  then  take 
a  package,  and  be  sure  of  having  it  as  received  from  the  laboratory. 


"  The  Stethoscope.'" — Some  weeks  since,  a  prospectus  was  received  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  announcing  the  intention  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Gooch  to  publish  a 
Journal  with  the  above  significant  name.  Mention  was  made  of  the  same 
at  the  time,  and  our  Journal  has  been  sent  regularly  since  by  way  of  ex- 
change. We  have  just  received  the  first  number  of  the  proposed  work, 
which  makes  a  very  respectable  appearance,  and  contains  the  usual  varietj'' 
of  medical  matter,  besides  the  platform  upon  which  the  editor  intends  to 
build  his  structure.  While  we  wish  him  all  success  in  the  enterprise,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  series  of  misstatements  which  he  has 
crowded  together  in  a  few  lines,  respecting  ourselves.  In  noticing  our 
Journal,  he  calls  it  "a  weekly  of  sixteen  pages,  besides  a  number  of  ad- 
vertisements." Would  he  consider  it  fair  if  we  should  cut  down  his  num- 
ber of  pages  one  fifth,  and  call  his  work  "a  monthly  of  JiftypvLges,  includ- 
ing a  number  (three  pages)  of  advertisements"?  He  adds,  "We  see 
by  this  paper  .that  there  are  negro  medical  students  in  the  Harvard  univer- 
sity !  and  a  white  woman.  The  students  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose." 
To  say  nothing  of  any  unfairness  in  witholding  the  modifying  circumstan- 
ces respecting  the  colored  students,  the  assertions  respecting  the  white 
woman  and  the  remonstrance  are  not  true.  The  woman  was  not  admitted 
into  the  Harvard  university,"  and  it  was  plainly  so  stated  in  the  article 
from  which  Dr.  G.  professes  to  have  obtained  the  information.  He  further 
says,  "  This  paper  publishes  the  marriaires  of  the  Massachusetts  doctors, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  our  old  friend,  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman,  late 
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of  the  Richmond  Medical  College,  '  has  taken  unto  hiraself  a  wife.'  "  Why 
does  he  thus  insinuate  that  Massachusetts  doctors  only  are  included?  Sin* 
gularly  enough,  in  in)rnediate  connection  in  our  Journal  with  the  above 
marriage,  was  inserted  one  which  took  place  in  New  York,  but  which  he 
either  did  not  notice,  or  else  had  forgotten  that  New  York  was  not  in 
Massachusetts.  The  editor's  first  exploration  with  his  "  Stethoscope " 
shows  either  a  great  want  of  aptness  in  comprehending  the  physical  signsy 
or  a  culpably  heedless  manner  in  recording  them.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  quarrel,  and  we  certainly  shall  not  now  begin  to  manifest  sectional  feelings 
in  our  pages.  We  only  wish  our  new  friend  to  treat  his  contemporaries 
justly.  He  has  now  become  one  of  a  fraternity  of  editors  who  have 
almost  uniformly  acted  together  with  fairness  and  mutual  regard,  and 
without  manifesting  a  particle  of  that  narrow-minded  jealousy  which  has. 
been  elsewhere  so  extensively  exhibited.  By  continuing  in  this  course, 
the  hope  expressed  in  his  own  "  Introduction  "  may  be  realized.  "  In  the 
discharge,"  he  there  says,  "of  the  delicate  duties  incident  to  the  editorial 
chair,  to  the  best  of  our  feeble  ability,  we  hope  to  retain  the  friendship  of 
all,  and  merit  the  enmity  of  none." 


legislation  to  prevent  Qiiackery,  to  provide  Sanitary  Measures,  SfC. — • 
Among  the  measures  proposed  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  by 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  are  the  follov/ing,  which  we  hope  may  be  adopt- 
ed, and  properly  enforced. — "We  recommend  that  the  sanitary  effects  of 
patent  medicines  and  other  nostrums,  and  secret  remedies,  be  observed; 
that  physicians  in  their  prescriptions  and  names  of  medicines,  and  apothe- 
caries in  their  compounds,  use  great  caution  and  care ;  and  that  medical 
compounds  advertised  for  sale  be  avoided,  unless  the  material  of  which 
they  are  composed  be  known,  or  unless  manufactured  and  sold  by  a  person 
of  known  honesty  and  integrity.  Institutions  to  be  formed  to 

educate  and  qualify  females  to  be  nurses  for  the  sick.  ^  ^  =^  Tliat  phy- 
sicians keep  records  of  cases  professionally  attended.  =^  ^  =^  That  a 
sanitary  association  be  formed  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  difiusing  information  relating  to  public  and  per- 
sonal health.  ^  ^  ^  That  every  city  and  town  in  the  State  be  required 
to  provide  means  for  the  periodical  vaccination  of  the  inhabitants.  =^  ^<  ^ 
That  the  causes  of  consumption,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurs,  be  made  the  subject  of  particular  observation  and  investigation. 
^  #  ^  That  the  laws  for  taking  inquests  upon  the  view  of  dead  bodies, 
now  imposed  upon  coroners,  be  revised." 


Castleton  Medical  College. — The  forty-third  Circular  of  Castleton  Medi- 
cal College,  embracing  a  catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students,  has  been 
received.  The  faculty  are  determined  to  make  their  school  attractive  to 
the  medical  student;  and  by  the  number  on  the  Catalogue,  it  would  seem 
that  their  efforts  are  fully  appreciated.  The  number  of  matriculants  at 
the  Spring  Session  was  81 ;  Fall  Session,  72.  Whole  liumber  of  gradu- 
ates  for  the  year,  64. 


Colored  Students  in  the  Medical  College. — ^We  understand  that  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard  University  have  signified  their  intention  to 
exclude  colored  men  from  their  classes  hereafter.    Although  it  is  highly 
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desirable  that  colored  men  should  be  properly  qualified  to  act  as  physicians 
in  the  flourishing  colony  of  blacks  at  Liberia,  it  is  doubtless  considered  by 
the  faculty  inexpedient  to  admit  them  into  our  public  schools  of  medicine. 


Medical  Trial  ajid  Inquest. — In  a  late  number  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette  is  a  report  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  trial  of  one  John  StaufTfor 
the  alleged  murder  of  the  Countess  of  Gaerlitz  at  Darmstadt.  The  defence 
was,  that  the  Countess  came  to  her  death  by  spontaneous  combustion — vshe 
having  been  found  burned  to  death  in  her  apartment.  Ingenious  argu- 
ments were  offered  by  many  of  the  learned  of  the  profession,  to  convince 
the  court  that  such  was  the  cause  of  the  Countess's  death.  Fourteen 
months  after  this  event,  her  body  was  exhumed,  and  an  inquest  taken, 
which  revealed  fracture  of  the  skull,  besides  other  lesions  which  evidently 
must  have  been  the  result  of  violence  done  upon  her  person.  At  the  trial 
in  March  last,  after  the  verification  of  the  circumstances  already  alluded 
to,  regarding  the  extinction  of  the  fire  and  finding  of  the  body,  and  the 
state  of  her  apartments,  on  the  requisition  of  the  President  of  the  Assizes 
Drs.  Liebig  and  Bischoff,  of  Giessen,  were  conjoined  with  the  members  of 
the  Hessian  Medical  College,  and,  as  experts,  were  required  to  pass  their 
judgment  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  result  of  their  delibe- 
ration and  investigation,  was  that  the  Countess  must  have  been  murdered, 
and  upon  this  expert  testimony  the  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  We  should  be  glad  to  give  the  report  of  this 
trial  in  full,  particularly  on  account  of  the  scientific  testimony  introduced, 
with  the  modus  operandi  of  arriving  at  the  facts  in  the  case,  which  were 
corroborated  by  the  prisoner's  subsequent  confession,  but  our  space  will  not 
at  present  permit. 


Cod-liver  Oil  in  Phthisis  Pidmoncdis. — Dr.  Levick,  Resident  Physician 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  publishes,  in  the  January  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  a  report  of  fourteen  cases  of  pul- 
monary disease  in  that  institution,  in  which  cod-liver  oil  was  used.  The 
following  are  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  cases  : — "It  will  be  seen 
that  in  no  instance  did  any  decided  benefit  arise  from  the  oil  until  it  had 
been  used  for  at  least  four  weeks ;  it  is  equally  important  to  observe  that 
to  be  of  any  permanent  benefit  its  use  must  be  persisted  in  for  a  long  time, 
even  after  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  in  great  mea- 
sure disappeared  ;  a  fact  of  which  we  have  ahvays  endeavored  to  impress 
the  importance  on  our  patients  at  the  time  of  their  dismissal  from  the  hos- 
pital. Although,  then,  in  conclusion,  our  experience  has  not  been  quite  so 
gratifying  as  has  that  of  some  others,  yet  the  writer  is  fully  prepared  to 
say  that  he  believes  cod-liver  oil  to  be  by  far  the  best  remedy  for  phthisis 
pulmonalis  of  which  we  have  at  this  time  any  knowledge ;  and  that  to  neg- 
lect its  use  in  cases  of  this  disease,  unless  there  be  a  strong  contra-indi- 
cation,  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  both  injudicious  and  culpable." 


Cases  of  Abstinence. — Two  remarkable  cases  of  abstinence  from  food 
are  reported  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
of  Carrollton,  Ohio.  Both  occurred  in  insane  subjects.  One  passed  ten 
days  at  one  time  and  fourteen  at  another,  without  food  or  drink,  and  died 

the  end  of  one  hundred  days  of  almost  entire  abstinence.    The  other 
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lived  twelve  days  at  first  without  eating  or  drinking.  He  then  drank  small 
quantities  of  water,  but  took  no  food  for  thirty-nine  successive  days,  and 
died  last  September,  after  passing  "one  year  eight  months  and  sixteen 
days  in  an  ahnost  perfect  state  of  starvation,  and  fifty-one  days  without 
food  of  any  kind." 


Return  of  Br.  J.  Laivrence  Smith  from  Turkey. — It  is  with  much  plea- 
sure that  we  announce  the  arrival  of  our  much-esteemed  and  talented  fel- 
low citizen.  Dr.  J.  L.  Smith,  who  has  been  employed,  during  the  last  four 
years,  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  to  make  a  mineralogical  and  geological 
survey  of  his  dominions.  His  engagements  with  the  Sultan  being  at  an 
end.  Dr.  S.  has  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  we  doubt  not  a  bril- 
liant future  awaits  him.  We  wish  him  that  measure  of  success,  v\'hich,for 
his  ability  and  untiring  industry,  he  richly  deserves.  It  will  be  remember- 
ed that  this  Journal  was  established  in  1846  by  Dr.  Smith  and  the  lament- 
ed Sinkler. — Charleston  Medical  Journal. 


De'parture  of  Dr.  Alfred  Stille  for  Europe. — We  are  pained  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  very  zealous  and  ac- 
tive in  promoting  the  measures  of  reform  in  the  medical  profession,  con- 
templated by  the  organization  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  has,  on  account  of  a  serious  cerebral  attack,  been 
compelled  to  abandon,  for  a  time,  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  to 
seek  in  Europe  a  restoration  of  his  health.  May  he  reap  the  greatest 
benefit  from  his  travels,  and  return  in  full  vigor  of  mind  and  body. — Ibid. 


Medical  Miscellany. — ISO  persons  died  of  smallpox  in  this  city  within 
the  last  year. — Measles  are  quite  prevalent  among  children  in  this  and  the 
neighboring  cities  and  towns. — The  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Cin- 
cinnati offer  the  sum  of  $50,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  or  a  silver  cup 
of  the  same  value,  for  the  best  original  essay,  containing  "  A  General  Ac- 
count of  the  Diseases  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  Changes  which  they 

j  have  undergone  in  their  character,  since  its  settlement."    Address  Prof.  L. 

I  M.  Lawson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Cincinnati  (free  of  postage), 

j  prior  to  the  first  day  of  June,  1851. 

jj  To  Correspondents. — Dr.  Chandler's  Address  before  the  Vermont  Medical  Society,  Dr. 
i  Clark's  Case  of  Strangulated  Hernia,  and  Dr.  Weir's  Case  of  Obstructed  Catamenia,  have  been 
I  received. 

I  Married,— At  Providence,  R.  I.,  1st  inst.,  Francis  E.  Hill,  M.D.,  of  Biddeford,  Me.,  to  Miss 
i  Nancy  T.  Littlefield,  of  Saco,  Me.— At  Cornish,  N.  H.,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  M.D.,  of  Fitchburg, 
j   Mass.,  to  Miss  Aurilla  P.  Wellman. 


Died,— At  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Noah  Hardy,  M.D.,  aged  65.— At  San  Francisco,  Nov.  24th,  Dr. 
John  C.  Fish,  from  the  effects  of  a  pistol  shot  received  during  an  affray  in  the  El  Dorado  Saloon. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Jan.  11th,  G7. — lMaIes,31 — females,  36. 
Accidental,  1 — apoplexy,  1 — disease  of  bowels,  1 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  3 — disease  of 
brain,  1 — bronchitis,  1 — consumption,  8 — convulsions,  4 — cramp,  1 — croup,  3 — dropsy  of  the  brain, 
2 — typhus  fever,  1 — scarlet  fever,  1 — rheumatic  fever,  1 — lung  fever,  1 — fracture,  1 — hooping 
cough,  2 — disease  of  the  heart,  2 — intemperance,  2 — infantile,  5 — disease  of  kidneys,  1 — inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  1— disease  of  liver,  1 — marasmus,  3 — measles,  10 — puerperal,  2 — scrofula,  2 
— teething,  2 — unknown,  3. 

Under  d  years,  33 — between  5  and  20  years,  7 — between  20  and  '10  years,  15— between  40 
and  60  years,  6 — over  60  years,  6.    Americans,  21 5  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  46. 
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To  the  Medical  Profession. — The  undersigned,  Chairman  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Practical  Medicine,  appointed  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  May,  1850,  respectfully  solicits  the  co-operation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  furnishing  materials  for  the  annual  report 
in  May,  1851.  The  duty  of  this  committee,  as  defined  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Association,  is  to  "prepare  an  annual  report  on  the  more  im- 
portant improvements  effected  in  this  country  in  the  management  of  indi- 
vidual diseases  ;  and  on  the  progress  of  epidemics  ;  referring,  as  occasion 
requires,  to  medical  topography,  and  to  the  character  of  prevailing  diseases 
in  special  localities,  or  in  the  United  States  generally,  during  the  term  of 
their  service."  In  order  to  fulfil  the  objects  thus  expressed,  the  requisite 
data  must  be  supplied  by  medical  practitioners  in  different  sections  of  the 
Union.  This  is  more  particularly  true  with  reference  to  the  "progress  of 
epidemics  "  and  "  the  character  of  prevailing  diseases  in  special  locali- 
ties." Communications,  therefore,  are  particularly  desired  from  persons 
residing  in  places  in  which  epidemics  have  prevailed,  or  in  which  prevail- 
ing diseases  have  been  marked  by  special  characters  during  the  present 
year.  Epidemic  cholera  and  dysentery  are  known  to  have  prevailed  more 
or  less  in  different  parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  summer.  Facts 
bearing  upon  the  features  peculiar  to  the  present  season,  the  production, 
diffusion,  mortality,  treatment,  &;c.,  of  these  diseases,  will  be  acceptable. 
It  is  requested  that  communications  upon  these  or  any  of  the  subjects 
coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  committee,  be  transmitted  to  the  un- 
dersigned by  the  first  of  March,  1851. 

All  contributions  with  which  the  committee  may  be  favored,  will  re- 
ceive due  attention  and  acknowledgment.  Austin  Flint. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  JSov.,  1850. 

Surgical  Report  for  the  American  Medical  Association. — The  com- 
mittee is  invited  to  meet  in  the  Charleston  Hotel,  South  Carolina,  the 
evening  of  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  next.  All  professional  brethren  who 
have  surgical  facts  connected  with  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  the 
profession  during  the  year,  will  please  address  them  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  by  the  first  of  April,  at  Augusta,  Georgia.  As  all  cannot 
be  reached  by  a  circular,  it  is  hoped  no  one  will  wait  for  a  more  direct  ap- 
plication than  this  general  invitation.  Paul  F.  Eve,  M.D. 

Prof  of  Surgery  i?i  the  Louisville  University,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Surgery  of  the  Am.  Med.  Association. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec,  1850, 


American  Medical  Association. — The  Committee  of  Arrangements  re- 
quest all  societies  and  other  institutions  authorized  to  send  delegates,  to 
forward  a  correct  list  of  those  selected  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting, 
to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  W.  DeSaussure,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  April. 

In  cpnsequence  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Stille,  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
from  ill  health,  all  communications  intended  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation must  be  addressed  to  the  remaining  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  W.  De 
Saussure,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  will 
be  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  May  next. 

Editors  of  Medical  Journals  will  please  give  the  above  notices  an  early 
itisertioii  in  their  respective  journals. — Charleston  Med.  Jour?ial. 
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OBSCURE  CASE  OF  STRANGULATED  FEMORAL  HERNIA. 
'TT^  [Communicated  for  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  .loiirnal.] 

THrRSDAY,  Dec.  21st,  1848,  I  was  called,  a  little  after  noon,  to  visit 
Mrs.  L.  P.,  aged  about  40,  of  full  and  rather  obese  habit,  married  a  year 
and  a  half,  but  childless.  Her  case  presented  the  common  symptoms 
of  colic.  At  the  befrinnino:  of  tlie  attack  she  vomited  her  breakfast,  but 
when  I  saw  her,  her  stomach  had  been  quiet  for  some  hours.  I  pre- 
scribed laudanum  and  castor  oil,  with  warm  fomentations  to  the  belly. 
When  I  called  again  in  the  evening,  she  was  quite  comfortable.  She 
had  once  vomited  the  oil,  but  had  now  no  sickness  and  no  pain.  Her 
bowels  had  not  been  moved,  though  she  felt  sure  they  soon  would 
act."  The  hot  fomentations  had  seemed  to  increase  the  pain,  and  had 
been  discontinued.  She  had  taken  about  two  ounces  of  castor  oil  and 
forty  drops  of  laudanum.  I  directed  repeated  injections,  and  a  continu- 
ance of  the  medicine  till  the  bowels  should  be  moved. 

Her  husband  came  for  me  again  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
found  her  in  great  distress,  with  intermittent,  colicky  pains,  and  frequent 
vomiting.  There  was  a  little  febrile  excitement,  which  at  both  my 
former  visits  had  been  wanting.  At  my  first  visit,  the  day  before,  the 
female  attendant  had  told  me  that  the  patient  had  "  a  swelling  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,"  which  the  late  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  had  called 
scrofulous,  and  treated  as  such.  She  told  me  this,  not  because  it  was 
imagined  by  the  patient  or  her  friends  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  present  sickness,  but  because  they  had  thought  that  at  her  last  men- 
strual period  it  had  been  injuriously  affected  by  cloths  wet  in  brine, 
which  they  applied  to  the  bowels  to  relieve  the  severe  pain  that  attend- 
ed the  function  of  menstruation  ;  and  the  return  of  that  function  being 
now  regularly  at  hand,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  mention  the  matter 
to  me.  At  that  time  I  put  my  hand  upon  the  tumor;  it  felt,  to  a  su- 
perficial examination,  like  an  enlarged  gland,  and,  influenced  in  a  mea- 
sure, I  presume,  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Allen,  I  paid  no  further  attention 
to  it.  When  called  in  the  night,  after  administering  to  the  patient  an 
opiate,  I  made  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  swelling.  I  found  it 
in  the  right  groin,  in  the  common  place  of  femoral  hernia,  over  the 
saphenic  opening  of  the  fascia  of  the  thigh.  It  had  the  size  of  a  small 
butternut,  an  irregular  form  and  various  feel.  It  sent  a  process  outwards 
25 
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and  upwards  along  the  groin,  for  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  This  pro- 
cess and  the  upper  part  of  the  tumor  were  firm  and  inelastic.  The 
inner  and  lower  part  of  the  tumor  had  an  obscurely  elastic  feel,  and  the 
whole  seemed  rather  adherent,  than  connected  by  a  neck,  beneath.  Re- 
sonance was  obscure.  On  my  inquiring  into  its  history,  the  patient  told 
me  it  had  been  there  five  or  six  years,  during  which  time  it  had  varied 
considerably  in  size,  and  had  sometimes  almost  wholly  disappeared.  "  It 
had  never  troubled  her  much,  but  sometimes,  when  she  took  cold  or 
worked  hard,  it  would  swell  and  become  painful  and  tender."  At  such 
times  she  found  it  gradually  disappear  under  the  use  of  stramonium 
ointment.  Dr.  Allen  had  given  her  also  iodine,  externally  and  internally, 
and  some  other  things. 

The  patient  and  her  friends  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  tumor  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  present  symptoms  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  have 
it  meddled  with,  and,  when  they  found  tlie  purpose  of  my  inquiries, 
shaped  their  answers  so  as,  if  possible,  to  persuade  me  that  there  was 
no  trouble  there.  My  suspicions  that  it  was  a  case  of  strangulated 
hernia  were,  however,  strong  ;  and,  having  bled  the  woman  to  the  point 
of  fainting,  1  made  an  eflfbrt  at  reduction  by  taxis — not  so  persistent, 
however,  nor  with  so  careful  preparation,  by  position,  and  otherwise,  I 
am  sorry  to  confess,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  as,  but  for  the  obsti- 
nacy and  resistance  of  the  friends,  it  would  have  been.  It  was  inef- 
fectual. Upon  reflecting  more  about  the  case,  my  belief  in  its  hernial 
character  grew  stronger,  and  I  told  the  husband  that  I  wished  to  apply  a 
bag  of  snow  over  the  tumor.  This  he  was  entirely  unwilling  to  have 
done,  for  several  reasons,  but  especially  because  her  menses  ought  about 
this  time  to  appear.  My  persuasions  were  unavailing,  and  I  asked  him 
to  bring  a  neighboring  practitioner,  who  soon  came  in.  He  examined 
the  swelling,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  manipulations,  twice  thought  he 
had  reduced  it,  but  came  to  the  conclusion,  .1  believe,  that  he  had  only 
depressed  it  into  the  adjacent  fat.  On  consulting  together  we  agreed 
that  the  symptoms  of  the  case  justified  a  faithful  attempt  at  reduction 
by  taxis,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  that  could  be  procured. 
Unable  to  persuade  the  friends  to  permit  it  at  present,  we  concluded  to 
meet  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  attempt  reduction  with  the  patient 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform — meanwhile  keeping  her  comfortable 
with  opiates. 

I  saw  the  patient  again  at  9  o'clock  the  same  morning,  and  leained 
from  the  lady  with  whom  she  had  formerly  lived,  that  when  she  had 
been  exercising  violently,  as  in  carrying  a  burden  up  stairs,  or  lifting,  the 
tumor  having  been  previously  quite  small,  "  would  very  quickly,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  hours,  she  thought,  swell  up,  and  make  her  quite 
sick."  By  careful  inquiries  1  fixed  that  point — the  sudden  enlargement 
of  the  tumor,  after  exercise,  and  felt  sure  that  none  but  a  hernial  tumor 
could  present  such  a  symptom — an  opinion  that  I  afterwards  saw  no 
reason  to  change.  I  immediately  applied  a  bag  of  snow  to  the  groin  and 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  afforded  very  marked  relief.  Though 
I  gave  opiates  as  freely  as  I  dared,  I  did  not  get  the  woman  comfortable 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 
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At  3  o'clock  I  again  met  the  medical  gentleman  who  had  already 
seen  the  case  with  me.  The  friends  of  the  patient,  for  reasons  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  give,  insisted  that  taxis  should  be  postponed  to  a  later 
hour  in  the  evening.  At  8  we  again  met,  the  medical  gentleman  whom 
I  had  called  in  consultation  bringing  with  him  a  professional  friend. 
The  patient  was  then  perfectly  comfortable  (from  the  effect  of  the  mor- 
phine, doubtless),  and  of  course  the  friends  thought  she  was  better.  To- 
gether with  tile  patient,  they  were  strenuously  opposed  to  any  other  than 
medical  treatment.  They  knew  the  "  tumor  liad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sickness,  and,  if  pushed  back  into  the  belly,  must  inevitably  kill  her." 
Finding  this  state  of  things,  I  cleared  my  conscience  by  stating  to  the  friends 
that  they  were  taking  the  patient's  life  into  their  own  hands,  and  must 
bear  the  responsibility  of  the  result;  that  were  the  patient  my  own  wife 
I  would  operate  with  the  knife  without  a  moment's  delay,  if  taxis  did 
not  succeed.  The  gentleman  last  called  to  see  the  case,  thought  it  not 
hernia,  and  advised  moderate  doses  of  calomel  through  the  night,  followed 
by  ol.  ric.  and  elix.  sal.  next  morning.  This  prescription  was  followed, 
and  with  such  effect,  that,  when  we  met  next  day,  the  medical  gentle- 
men who  advised  in  the  case  with  me  were  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  alimentary  canal  had  been  opened.  I  saw  no  evidence  of 
this,  but  expressed  the  opinion  thai  the  stools,  simulating  faeces,  which 
came  from  her,  were  secreted  from  the  colon,  and  consisted  wholly  ol 
altered  mucus.  The  purgative  medicines  brought  on  intense  paroxysms 
of  pain,  with  frequent  and  violent  vomiting,  to  relieve  which  a  blister  and 
morphine  were  used. 

Between  this  and  Sunday  morning,  the  fourth  day,  the  symptoms 
underwent  little  change,  except  that  the  tumor — since  the  removal  of  the 
snow,  the  day  before,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  medical  attend- 
ants, on  the  supposition  that  the  action  of  the  bowels  had  become  es- 
tablished— had  increased  in  size  and  tenderness,  the  parts  about  it  becom- 
ing (Edematous  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  difficult  to  isolate  the  tumor 
or  to  discover  any  elasticity  or  resonance. 

Sunday  morning  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  a  neighboring  county,  at 
rny  urgent  solicitation,  was  sent  for.  He  arrived  the  same  evening. 
He  examined  the  case,  and  could  discover  no  characteristics  of  hernia  in 
the  tumor.  He  thought  the  obvious  alvine  obstruction  must  be  from 
constipation  or  spasm,  witli  perhaps  some  hysterical  complication,  and 
recommended  croton  oil  by  the  mouth,  and  a  vaginal  suppository  of  bel- 
ladonna. The  friends  chose  to  follow  his  advice,  and  accordingly  I  in- 
troduced the  suppository,  and  administered,  during  the  night — more  cro- 
ton oil  than  I  should  like  to  take  myself.  The  patient's  symptoms  grew 
rapidly  worse.  Her  pulse  rose  from  100,  at  which  point  it  had  been 
pretty  steady  for  the  last  two  days,  to  140  ;  the  bloating  of  the  belly 
increased,  and  her  countenance  became  anxious.  The  vomiting  and 
pain  were  controlled  by  opiates. 

Monday  morning  the  patient  was  evidently  in  extremis  ;  an  explorative 
incision  could  do  no  harm.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the 
fact  that  a  small  minority  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  had  seen  the 
case,  still  believed  it  to  be  hernia,  we  were,  Monday  morning,  on  consul- 
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tation,  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  resort  to  the  knife,  and  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  patient  and  her  friends.  The  patient  being  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  the  tumor  was  cut  down  upon.  It  was  found 
to  contain  two  knuckles  of  intestine  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  The  upper 
and  outer  parts  of  the  tumor  were  overlain  by  enlarged  lymphatics, 
of  the  size  of  large  kidney  beans,  and  the  cellular  tissue  adjacent  was 
thickened  and  indurated.  This  condition  of  parts  covered  all  but  the 
lower  and  inner  third  of  the  tumor.  The  knuckles  of  intestine  were 
firmly  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  peritoneum,  which  also  was  in 
a  state  approaching  gangrene.  It  would  best  represent  the  condition  of  the 
tumor  to  say  that  it  lay  under  a  cap  of  thickened  and  hypertrophied 
cellular  tissue  and  enlarged  lymphatic  glands — and  was  bound  down 
by  it,  having  its  natural  coverings  alone,  only  at  its  lower  and  inner  edge. 

Every  case  of  hernia  is  of  interest,  statistically,  if  not  otherwise.  This 
case  has  particular  importance — from  its  obscurity,  and  as  illustrating  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  physical  signs  alone.  Chas.  C.  P.  Clark. 

Middlehury,  Vt.,  Jan.  3d,  1851.  - 


REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  OBSTRUCTED  MENSTRUATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  object  in  sending  you  this  communication  is  to  inquire  of 
you,  or  some  of  your  experienced  contributors,  through  your  Journal, 
relative  to  the  following  case,  which  has  come  under  xwy  care,  and 
about  which  I  feel  a  great  solicitude. 

Mrs.  J.,  the  lady  referred  to,  was  a  healthy  girl,  and  from  the  time 
her  monthly  discharges  were  well  established,  about  13  years  of  age, 
she  does  not  recollect  they  ever  were  interrupted,  or  suppressed  three 
days  beyond  the  usual  time,  until  after  her  marriage  in  May,  1845.  I 
was  called  to  attend  her  January  30,  1846,  and  delivered  her  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  child  that  I  supposed  had  been  dead  about  six  weeks.  She 
was  delivered  at  eight  months.  She  did  well,  and  soon  recovered  her 
accustomed  vigor. 

Jan.  23,  1847,  was  called  to  attend  her  in  her  second  confinement,  at 
the  end  of  nine  months,  after  having  had  a  single  menstrual  discharge, 
subsequent  to  her  previous  confinement.  In  this  case,  parturition  went 
on  slowly,  and  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  hours  the  pains  became  in- 
efficient, and  finally  ceased  to  act  with  the  slightest  degree  of  force.  I 
administered  ergot  as  liberally  as  I  thought  prudent,  but  without  any 
good  effect :  and  finding  the  child  was  dead,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
liver her  with  forceps.  Puerperal  fever  set  in,  which  continued  for  some 
ten  days,  during  which  time  the  womb  was  very  much  inflamed,  but  she 
finally  recovered,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  and  has  enjoyed  tolerable 
good  health  since,  except  an  occasional  attack  of  intermitting  fever,  and 
some  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  She  also  has  monthly  all  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  the  return  of  her  catamenia,  but  no  external  evi- 
dence has  ever  been  given.  When  these  symptoms  come  on,  she  com- 
plains of  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  she  calls  colic,  and 
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afterwards  in  the  back  and  loins,  she  says  precisely  as  she  always  felt 
at  the  return  of  the  menses.  For  the  last  six  months  she  has  enjoyed 
unusual  good  health,  is  rather  corpulent,  but  has  not  menstruated  for 
about  four  years.  I  thought,  when  her  health  was  restored,  she  would 
have  her  monthly  flow,  and  have  used  a  variety  of  means  to  bring  it 
about,  but  all  without  effect,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  there  must 
be  some  obstruction.  An  examination  was  made,  and  the  os  tineas 
found  completely  closed.  I  could  not  introduce  a  small  silver  probe.  I 
made  several  examinations,  and  am  convinced  the  womb  has  no  outlet, 
but  is  completely  closed,  and  which  goes  to  establish  the  theory  that  the 
menstrual  fluid  is  secreted  by,  and  within  the  womb,  and  not  by  the  va- 
gina, as  some  suppose  ;  for  her  health  is  so  good,  and  the  symptoms  of 
menstruation  so  marked,  that  1  am  convinced  the  fluid  is  secreted  regu- 
larly, but  cannot  escape. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  case,  and  solicit  able  advice,  as 
sutj'iested  above. 

Query. — 1st.  Did  the  inflamnuition  of  the  womb  cause  sloughing  of 
the  inner  surface,  and  subsequent  adhesion  ?  2d.  Does  the  catamenial 
secretion  go  on,  and  is  it  absorbed  by  the  womb?  3d.  Should  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  open  the  ostium;  and  if  so,  by  what  means?  4th. 
If  her  health  is  not  seriously  affected,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to 
force  open  the  closure?  5th.  Have  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  met 
with  a  similar  closure  in  an  individual  who  has  borne  children  ?  6th. 
If  an  incision  is  made,  what  precaution  should  be  taken  ?  as  it  is  uncer- 
tain how  high  the  adhesion  extends. 

Mrs.  J.  is  perfectly  willing  I  should  do  in  the  case  as  is  thought 
best  ;  and  as  her  health  is  not  suffering  at  present,  I  think  there  is  no 
danger  in  delaying  the  thing  until  I  can  feel  more  fully  justified  in  a  re- 
medial course.  John  H.  Weir. 

Edwanhville,  III,  Dec.  28<A,  1850. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  LIVING  PHYSICIANS— NO.  XIX. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Journal.] 

JAMES    m'cLINTOCK,   M.D.,   PROFESSOR    OF    ANATOMY    AND    SURGERY  IN 
THE   PHILADELPHIA   COLLEGE   OF  MEDICINE. 

"  Nil  mortalibus  arduum  est." 


How  curious  is  it  that  nature  produces  men,  constituted  intellectually, 
morally  and  physically,  to  act  the  part  of  pioneers — squatters,  both  in 
the  wilderness  of  this  world  at  large,  and  in  the  wilds  of  science  and 
art.  And  how  surely  do  these  giants  secure  to  themselves  the  finger  of 
scorn  and  derision  for  overstepping  the  mark  prescribed  by  a  "just  pre- 
cedent." How  certainly  will  jealous  mediocrity  shrug  the  shoulder  and 
turn  up  the  eye  in  holy  honor,  at  the  enormities  of  a  character  which 
it  can  neither  fathom  nor  imitate. 

John  I\JcClintock,  the  father  of  James,  emigrated  from  Tyrone  county, 
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Ireland,  in  the  year  1807.  The  latter  was  born  in  Lancaster  county, 
Penn.,  in  1809.  The  father,  in  the  following  year,  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  for  many  years  suc- 
cessful, but  in  the  sequel  experienced  the  reverses  almost  inseparable 
from  such  business  in  this  country.  However  sweet  may  be  the  uses  of 
adversity  in  their  result,  they  are  truly  bitter  in  their  experience.  The 
stimulus  of  poverty,  to  the  robust  mind,  has  produced  characters  which 
the  world  has  adniired  and  valued  ;  they  alone  are  placed  upon  the 
scroll  of  history.  The  countless  numbers  who  have  been  overwhelmed, 
are  forgotten  or  overlooked.  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  Diary,  has  described 
the  trials  of  a  young  physician  through  this  fiery  ordeal,  ibis  "  vale  of 
tears,"  with  an  eloquence  and  truth  that  leave  nothing  to  desire.  The 
physician  in  a  large  city,  who  by  his  mind  alone  can  compete  with  rank 
and  wealth  and  talent,  is  no  ordinary  man.  Such  is  the  man  whose 
sketch  we  now  attempt. 

James  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  John 
Eberle,  in  1826.  He  had  received  a  good  English  education,  and  pos- 
sessed considerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  with  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  French  and  German.  The  medical  pro- 
fession was  the  object  of  his  boyhood  dreams ;  he  would  be  a  doctor,  and 
not  only  that,  but  he  would  be  a  "  head  doctor."  Years  before  he  had 
entered  a  medical  office,  he  had  read  medical  works  with  avidity,  and 
had  subjected  his  family  to  various  annoyances,  by  his  dissections  of  ani- 
mals. His  absorbing  love  of  the  profession,  his  zeal  and  untiring  indus- 
try, made  him  the  favorite  of  his  preceptor.  The  value  of  such  a  pre- 
ceptor as  Eberle  to  the  active  and  erratic  IVlcClintock  was  great.  His 
extensive  learning,  his  cool  judgment,  and  general  simplicity  and  truth- 
fulness of  character,  were  well  calculated  to  lead  the  pupil  to  studious, 
systematic  and  persevering  labor.  After  drilling  him  in  the  strictly 
medical  portion  of  his  studies,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  witness 
an  extensive  office  practice,  he  transferred  him  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Geo. 
McClellan,  to  be  taught  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery.  To 
those  who  knew  McClellan,  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that  McClintock 
was  the  student  of  whom  he  was  most  proud,  and  his  assistant  in  many 
important  operations. 

During  his  pupilage,  young  McClintock  enjoyed  the  advantages  af- 
forded by  the  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  Philadelphia 
Almshouse  Infirmary.  He  attended  and  practised  post-obit  examinations 
and  dissections  with  the  utmost  ardor.  He  attended  the  first  course  of 
lectures  delivered  in  the  Jefferson  Colletje  in  Prune  street,  in  a  building 
which  the  College  had  rented.  He  was  the  first  graduate  of  that  school, 
after  its  occupation  of  the  present  site. 

The  incorporation  of  Jefferson  College  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  American  medicine.  The  question  was  agitated  in  the  Legislature 
with  a  zeal  and  an  interest,  that  usually  characterize  partizan  measures. 
Years  rolled  on  before  the  profession  of  Philadelphia  could  be  reconciled 
to  the  legitimacy  of  a  second  college.  These  prejudices  operated  against 
the  graduates  of  the  Jefferson  and  other  colleges,  until  lime,  talent  and 
success  verified  the  fact  that  competition  in  science,  as  in  everything 
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else,  I3  the  life  of  enterprise.  From  18-29  to  1832,  McClintock  assisted 
the  adjunct  professor  in  the  dissectin^^  hall,  and  in  1833  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  obstetrics  to  a  private  class  in  the  College. 

In  1830  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  vaccine  physicians  for  the  city  ; 
this  office  he  held  until  1841.  In  1832  he  was  attached  to  one  of  the 
city  cholera  hospitals,  and  was  on  duty  in  the  prison  on  the  dreadful 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  August.  In  1838  he  opened  a  dissecting  roonn, 
and  commenced  to  deliver  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery  to  the 
largest  private  classes  ever  collected  in  this  country.  This  was  due 
mainly  to  his  independence  and  gieat  powers  of  deinonstrative  teach- 
ing. Neither  the  talented  and  accomplished  Godman,  nor  the  energetic 
McClellan,  drew  such  classes  to  hear  thetn.  Avoiding  all  attachment  or 
sycophancy  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  distribute  |iatronage  to  rising 
merit,  he  boldly  struck  out  a  line  of  action  for  himself,  and  was  success- 
ful in  maintaining  it.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  attending 
physicians  to  the  Almshouse  Infirmary  ;  which  station  he  filled  for  seve- 
ral years.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology in  Castleton,  Vt.  ;  he  also  lectured  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  In  1842 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  re-established  the  "  School  of  Anato- 
my." This  year  he  declined  the  off^er  of  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Washington  University,  Baltimore. 

He  continued  to  lecture  to  large  private  classes  up  to  1847,  when  he 
applied  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Medicine,  with  the  same  powers  as  the  other  schools.  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  it.  In  every  county  of  the  State  were  physicians 
who  had  been  his  pupils,  and  were  his  warm  personal  friends.  The  bill 
passed  both  houses,  with  a  rapidity  almost  un[)recedented.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer  the  first  session  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 
Soon  the  A  del  phi  Hall,  in  5th  street,  below  Walnut,  was  purchased,  and 
the  second  course  was  delivered  during  the  winter  1847-8  in  this  large 
and  commodious  building,  where  the  faculty  still  teach.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  School  has  two  full  courses  annually — one  commencing 
in  October  and  ending  in  March,  the  other  commencing  in  March  and 
ending  in  July.  Every  Aicility  for  medical  instruction  which  Philadel- 
phia affords  is  at  the  command  of  this  now  flourishing  school — which 
during  the  last  year  numbered  some  two  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  and 
bids  lair  to  improve  largely  in  the  year  coming. 

As  a  lecturer,  Dr.  McC.  is  off-hand,  extemporaneous  and  ready — 
using  neither  written  lectures  \\o^  notes.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
happy  demonstrative  lecturer  in  this  country,  particularly  in  anatomy 
and  surgery.  His  denominational  connection  is  with  the  Methodists, 
among  whom  one  of  his  brothers  is  a  distinguished  preacher,  and  is  also 
a  classic  author.  The  general  tone  of  Dr.  McC.'s  character  is  that  of 
openness  and  bonhommie,  perhaj)s  too  frank  fora  cringing,  wealth-loving 
community,  who  are  apt  to  adopt  Talleyrand's  notion,  and  consider  lan- 
guage as  the  means  of  concealing  their  thoughts.  Feeling  his  own 
strength,  he  scorns  the  little  arts  of  the  weak,  and  hence  is  a  mark  for 
the  imbecile,  malicious  and  saintly.  As  an  operator,  he  is  firm,  cau- 
tious and  rapid,  with  full  confidence  in  his  own  abilities.    In  his  domes- 
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tic  relations  he  is  most  happy,  at  least  in  the  Israelitish  sense,  having  a 
large  and  amiable  family,  to  which  he  is  most  affectionately  and  tenderly 
devoted.  This  beautiful  trait  of  character  is  very  winning  in  men  of  his 
energy  and  ambition,  and  contrasts  finely  with  the  more  masculine 
points.  As  a  friend,  he  is  true  and  faithful,  and  will  at  any  time  defend 
those  whom  he  respects  or  loves.  Of  course,  as  an  enemy  he  is  equally 
open,  decided  and  manly.  His  is  the  sanguine  temperament,  with  a 
large  head  covered  with  light  curly  hair,  a  broad  chest,  and  well-built  and 
compact  frame.  He  is  well  calculated  to  endure  the  labors  of  his  most 
arduous  profession. 

Long  may  he  live,  to  show  to  young  men  without  friends  or  fortune 
what  can  be  done  by  a  manly  self-reliance,  and  an  energy  and  industry 
which  will  not  acknowledge  that  there  is  such  a  word  ^sfail.  Cato. 


SUCCESS  IN  THE   MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

An  Introductory  Lecture^  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Med.  College^  Nov.  6,  1850, 

By  John  Ware,  M.D., 
Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  Harvard  University. 

I  AM  forcibly  reminded,  gentlemen,  of  the  rapid  passage  of  time,  by  finding 
it  again  my  duty,  in  the  order  of  rotation,  to  become  the  organ  of  the  Fa- 
culty in  addressing  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  another  course  of  lectures. 
The  topics  which  suggest  themselves,  for  such  an  occasion,  are  sufficiently 
obvious,  but,  unfortunately,  are  not  very  various.  One  is  therefore  fear- 
flil  that  he  may  become  tedious  and  distasteful,  because  he  is  obliged  to 
treat  of  subjects  and  utter  sentiments,  which  are  repeated  many  times 
every  year  to  many  medical  classes.  He  has,  however,  only  to  recol- 
lect, that  though  the  materials  of  such  a  discourse  may  be  stale  to  himself 
and  to  some  small  part  of  his  audience,  yet  to  the  greater  part  of  it, 
and  to  that  part  for  whose  advantage  it  is  intended,  everything  may  be 
new,  and  any  topic,  if  properly  treated,  may  be  made  useful. 

In  a  profession  like  ours,  the  avenues  to  which  are  always  filled  by  eager 
and  aspiring  competitors,  the  young  man  naturally  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  shall  himself  take  his  place  among  them.  He  reflects,  too, 
with  some  anxiety,  upon  his  chance  for  success  amidst  the  crowd  ;  and 
he  would  be  glad  to  learn  what  the  means  are  by  which  he  may  secure 
it.  The  inquiry  constantly  forces  itself  upon  him — What  are  the  ele- 
ments of  success  ?  How  am  I  to  attain  that  which  is  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  my  exertions,  the  confidence  and  the  patronage  of  mankind  ? 

Is  it  best  that  this  inquiry  should  thus  engage  the  mind  of  the  student  ? 
He  will  be  told  by  some  that  he  is  not  to  think  of  the  future,  but  of  the 
present ;  that  he  is  to  qualify  himself  now,  by  a  sedulous  attention  to  his 
studies,  for  the  duties  that  will  by-and-by  devolve  upon  him ;  and  that, 
if  he  is  faithful  to  these,  he  may  be  certain  of  his  reward  hereafter.  He 
is  told  to  take  care  of  the  present,  and  that  the  future  will  take  care  of 
itself  This,  like  many  other  popular  maxims,  is  specious  rather  than  solid. 
The  advice  it  conveys,  taken  without  much  qualification,  is  not  founded 
in  wisdom.    To  understand  the  present  and  act  well  in  it,  we  must 
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know  something  of  the  future,  for  which  it  is  to  prepare  us.  There  is 
much,  as  I  think,  in  the  right  direction  of  professional  study,  and  much 
in  the  character  and  habits,  moral  and  social,  which  the  student  forms, 
that  will  have  a  direct  influence  on  his  success  as  a  practitioner.  This 
it  is  all  important  that  he  should  be  convinced  of  in  an  early  part  of  his 
career.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  devote  the  time  allotted  to  this  dis- 
course to  a  consideration  of  the  Elements  of  Success  in  the  Medical 
Profession. 

But  let  me,  in  the  first  place,  explain  what  I  mean  by  success.  I 
do  not  mean  merely  getting  rapidly  into  a  large  practice  and  receiving  a 
large  income.  This  is  desirable.  But  it  may  be  done  without  what  I 
understand  by  the  best  success.  Where  this  is  done  rapidly,  it  is  seldom 
done  permanently.  True  success  in  medicine  is  that  which  gives  to  a 
man — after  a  reasonable  probation — a  probation  which  affords  time 
for  his  qualifications  to  be  really  appreciated — the  entire  confidence  of 
the  circle  in  which  he  lives.  This  confidence  is  always  a  plant  of  slow 
growth.  If  it  springs  up  in  a  night,  it  may  wither  in  a  night.  Those 
qualities  which  aflx)rd  a  substantial  foundation  for  it,  cannot  be  made 
known,  cannot  be  duly  appreciated,  in  a  short  period.  The  same  is  true 
of  any  vocation — most  of  all  is  it  true  of  ours.  A  suddenly  acquired 
reputation  and  practice  can  only  be  the  result  of  qualities  of  a  super- 
ficial kind,  which  attract  and  dazzle  at  first,  and  which  usually  captivate 
a  class  of  patients  who  are  themselves  superficial  and  generally  fickle. 
In  every  community  there  is  such  a  class,  caught  by  every  new  preten- 
sion in  the  medical  art.  Large  promises  and  an  assured  air  of  self-reliance 
afibrd  a  certain  passport  to  their  favor.  But  their  favor  is  transient.  Him 
whom  they  thus  seek  and  trust  before  they  can  know  him,  they  forsake 
as  lightly.  He  has  not  the  qualities  which  ensure  a  confidence  worth 
keeping — and  they  have  not  the  character  which  enables  them  to  place  a 
confidence  worth  keeping  in  anything. 

No  man  who  embarks  his  lot  for  life  in  our  profession — no  man  who 
intends  to  practise  it  with  a  view  to  its  highest  usefulness  to  others,  as 
well  as  to  his  own  best  advantage,  should  aim  at  the  cultivation  of  the 
qualities  that  can  only  gain  him  a  patronage  so  worthless  and  evanescent 
as  this.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  everything  re- 
lating to  your  studies,  your  character,  your  habits,  your  manners,  your 
social  and  professional  intercourse,  may  have  an  influence  more  or 
less  important  on  your  prosperity  in  the  profession  you  have  chosen  ; 
and  my  present  purpose  is  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  aid  in  preparing 
you  to  acquire  that  sort  of  confidence  which  1  have  described  as  the  only 
sure  foundation  for  permanent  success. 

Of  course  I  shall  be  expected  to  say  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
medicine  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  assuredly  it  is  so.  But  this 
general  statement  requires  some  qualification.  Medicine  embraces  a 
vast  field  of  knowledge.  To  go  over  the  whole  of  it  is  impossible,  even 
in  a  long  life.  The  pupil  can  only  begin  its  cultivation.  All  this 
knowledge  is  of  value  ;  but  all  is  not  of  equal  value.  All  has  some 
connection,  but  not  an  equal  connection,  with  practice.  Now  the  main 
purpose  of  the  study  of  medicine  with  most  of  us,  is  to  enable  us  to 
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treat  disease.  This  is  the  ultimate  object,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  view 
at  every  step.  It  is  for  this  end  that  the  science  of  medicine  exists — 
for  this  that  the  profession  exists.  This  is  never  for  a  moment  to  be 
forgotten.  No  doubt  there  are  some  physicians  whose  aim  is  different 
— to  whom  practice  is  a  secondary  concern.  Th^y  mean  to  acquire  a 
great  proficiency  in  some  particular  department.  They  mean  to  devote 
peculiar  attention  to  anatomy,  to  pathology,  to  organic  chemistry,  to  the 
microscopic  study  of  organic  forms.  These  are  all  useful  pursuits,  and 
they  all  have  a  useful  bearing  upon  practice.  But  I  am  not  speaking  to 
such  persons.  The  mass  of  medical  students  are  to  be  practitioners, 
and  practitioners  only.  These  are  the  proper  subjects  of  general  medi- 
cal instruction. 

This  I  regard  as  a  very  important  point.  It  is  too  often  overlooked, 
that  the  final  purpose  of  all  medical  study  is  practice.  The  whole  circle 
of  sciences  connected  with  medicine  has  been  called  into  existence  for 
this  purpose,  and  their  value  depends  upon  their  connection  with  it.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  pursued  for  their 
own  sakes.  They  are  so,  richly.  Nowhere  are  the  power,  the  wisdom  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  more  wonderfully  exhibited  than  in  the 
human  body  ;  and  its  phenomena  both  in  health  and  disease  are  as  well 
worthy  the  contemplation  of  an  enlightened  mind  for  their  own  sakes,  as 
those  of  chemistry  or  physics.  But  it  is  not  as  philosophers,  as  lovers  o  sci- 
ence, or  even  as  admirers  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  that  we  are  called 
to  interest  ourselves  in  these  subjects.  It  is  solely  that  we  may  learn  to 
treat  disease.  The  direction  and  arrangement  of  our  studies  are  to  be 
wholly  governed  by  this  as  their  final  purpose.  Fortunate  it  is  that  the 
attainment  of  this  purpose  is  not  inconsistent  with  much  of  that  pleasure 
which  arises  from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Bcit  we 
are  ever  to  recollect  that  this  is  to  hold  only  the  second  place  in  our 
regard. 

What,  then,  is  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  which  is 
necessary  to  success  ?  A  man  may  know  a  vast  deal  of  the  profession, 
and  yet  be  a  very  poor  practitioner.  He  may  bean  excellent  anatomist, 
pathologist,  chemist — nay,  he  may  be  minutely  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  treatment  of  disease,  and  yet  be  totally  unfit  to  take  charge  of  a 
single  patient.  The  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  to  which 
1  refer  in  this  connection,  is  that  which  will  make  the  physician  a 
good  practitioner.  The  whole  course  of  his  education — the  whole 
course  of  his  thoughts — is  to  have  such  a  direction  given  them  as  will 
most  certainly  tend  to  bring  about  this  result.  This  makes  it  a  matter 
of  nicety  as  well  as  of  importance,  to  select  and  give  a  due  proportion 
to  the  difl^erent  de})artments  of  medical  study.  xMany  things  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  teach,  it  is  not  possible  to  teach,  lest  other  things, 
more  distinctly  bearing  on  the  main  purpose,  be  crowded  out.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  learn  so  much  of  each  subject  as  will  best  qualify  a  man  to  un- 
derstand and  treat  diseases  ;  and  the  most  proper  education  for  the  prac- 
titioner is  that,  which  selects  just  such  a  proportion  of  the  knowledge 
of  each  department  as  will  best  accomplish  this  end. 

Hence,  though  it  may  be  an  ungrateful  task  to  check  the  interest  of 
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the  young  man  in  any  study  which  he  is  pursuing  with  zeal,  yet  is  he 
often  in  danger  of  expending  a  disproportionate  share  of  his  time  and 
faculties  on  some  favorite  hut  limited  subject.  He  may  acquire  so  ex- 
clusive a  relish  for  anatomy,  for  chemistry,  for  the  microscope,  or  for 
pathology,  as  to  vitiate  his  character  as  a  practitioner.  Not  that  ihese 
are  useless  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  that  an  excessive  devotion  to  them 
may  impair  the  practical  tendency  of  his  pursuits,  and  give  them  a 
wrong  bias. 

Of  course  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  a  perfect  anatomist.  But  if  he 
takes  the  time  necessary  to  make  him  a  perfect  anatomist,  he  may  neglect 
what  is  necessary  to  m.ake  him  a  good  practitioner.  After  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  general  knowledge  of  anatomy,  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,  the 
surgeon  requires  a  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  structures  connect- 
ed with  accidents,  operations,  and  surgical  diseases  ;  and  the  physician, 
witli  those  of  the  organs  which  are  the  principal  seats  of  medical  dis- 
eases. It  is  in  vain  for  the  ordinary  practitioner  to  attempt  more 
than  this. 

The  same  rule  is  to  be  observed  in  judging  of  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  be  devoted  to  chemistry  and  pathology.  Not  that  a  man  can 
know  too  much  of  chemistry,  or,  especially,  of  pathology  ;  but  that  he 
may  give  to  them  too  much  time  in  proportion  to  that  which  he  de- 
votes to  the  practical  branches.  He  cannot  know  too  much  of  tbese, 
but  he  may  know  too  little  of  therapeutics  and  materia  medica.  The 
point  is  to  maintain  the  due  relation  between  the  several  departments, 
and  not  to  become  devoted  to  one  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

It  is  a  common  fault  among  students,  as  indeed  it  is  among  practition- 
ers also,  to  become  extremely  interested  in  some  particular  department  of 
inquiry,  and  to  pay  an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  this  ;  as,  for  instance, 
to  organic  chemistry — to  microscopic  anatomy — to  pathological  anatomy. 
Such  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  more  ardent  and  enterprising 
among  students  ;  and  their  interest  is  apt  to  be  particularly  engaged  by 
some  of  the  elementary  branches.  This  tendency  is  not  unfrequently  car- 
ried forward  into  professional  life,  and  some  men  are  thus  led  to  devote 
themselves  to  an  exclusive  object  of  interest.  This  is  useful  to  the  science 
by  adding  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge.  But  the  profession  is 
bent^fited  at  the  expense  of  the  individual.  Hence  it  has  happened  that 
many  distinguished  men  in  different  departments  of  medical  knowledge 
have  failed  in  practice,  and  that  some  who  have  been  very  useful  in  ac- 
cumulating materials  which  have  made  others  good  practitioners,  have 
been  very  indifferent  ones  themselves  They  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
good  of  the  profession. 

Suppose  one  to  devote  himself,  for  example,  to  morbid  anatomy.  He 
becomes  engrossed  by  it.  It  furnishes  him  with  subjects  of  interest  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  him  completely.  He  is  likely  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  study  of  ordinary  diseases,  and  to  find  his  chief  interest  in  the  study 
of  those  in  which  morbid  changes  are  to  be  expected.  He  overlooks,  or 
regards  but  slightly,  all  that  vast  amount  of  cases  in  which  structural 
changes  are  not  to  be  looked  for,  or  in  which  they  are  not  cognizable  by 
the  senses.    Now  such  cases  make  up  far  the  largest  portion  of  those 
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which  actually  fall  under  our  notice  in  every  day  pracftice.  Then,  too,  his 
mind  being  fixed  upon  structural  disease,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  cases 
in  which  it  is  found,  he  is  apt  to  expect  its  existence  where  a  man  of  com- 
mon observation  would  not,  because  he  has  not  become  familiar  w  ith 
those  cases  in  which  symptoms  like  those  of  structural  change  present 
themselves  independently  of  any  such  change. 

Moreover,  some  members  of  our  profession,  both  as  students  and  as 
practitioners,  become  interested  in  the  history  of  disease  for  itself  alone, 
and  fail  in  a  due  reoard  to  the  final  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  studied. 
1  wish  to  make  this  statement  clearly  and  carefully,  because  this  bj-anch 
of  study  is,  in  its  proper  proportion,  the  only  sure  foundation  of  a  good 
practice.  But  there  is  danger  of  failing  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  its 
relation  to  practice  ;  of  regarding  it  too  much  as  a  mere  scientific  pur- 
suit. This  is  a  fault  into  which  men  of  the  highest  education  are  per- 
haps the  most  apt  to  fall.  They  acquire  the  habit  of  studying  disease 
merely  as  an  object  of  science.  It  may,  indeed,  be  worth  studying  as  an 
object  of  science  merely.  But  he  who  would  practise  medicine,  must 
study  it  with  a  view  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Accurate  diagnosis  is  of  course  essential  to  the  good  practitioner,  but 
the  student  may  take  a  wrong  direction  even  in  the  study  of  diagnosis. 
He  may  bestow  undue  pains  upon  certain  parts  of  it,  to  the  neglect  of 
others.  As  a  striking  example  of  this,  I  may  refer  to  the  paramount  in- 
terest \\  hich  young  men  are  apt  to  take  in  the  diagnosis  of  cases  cha- 
racterized by  a  few  marked  and  salient  features — especially  in  the  mi- 
nute diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  by  physical  signs.  Let 
me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  this  species 
of  investigation.  But  we  often  give  to  it  a  disproportioned  attention,  and 
attach  to  it  an  undue  value.  We  take  great  pains  in  determining  mi- 
nute points  of  diagnosis  for  the  sake  of  detecting  them,  to  the  neglect 
of  many  circumstances  in  the  history  of  diseases,  the  knowledge  of  w  hich 
is  of  far  more  consequence  in  determining  their  management. 

This  is  a  very  natural  as  well  as  a  very  common  error.  It  is  one 
which  has  certain  good  results.  It  cultivates  and  disciplines  the  powers 
of  observation  and  discrimination.  This  is  the  kind  of  observation  to 
which  the  student  should  first  devote  himself.  The  danger  is,  that  he 
will  attach  to  it  an  undue  importance  :  that  he  will  rest  in  it,  instead 
of  advancing  to  other  modes  of  investigation.  The  exactness,  and, 
scientifically  speaking,  the  beauty,  of  its  results,  are  captivating. 
There  is  a  certainty  in  them  which  is  gratifying  to  our  pride  ;  but  we 
should  recollect,  that  this  is  the  most  superficial  and  the  least  difficult  of 
our  modes  of  inquiry  into  disease,  and  that  it  affords  us  but  a  small  part 
of  the  information  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  treat  it 
successfully. 

Take,  for  example,  the  very  common  case  of  an  organic  disease  of  the 
heart.  The  minute  points  of  its  diagnosis  are  of  great  interest ;  they 
may  present  many  nice  questions  which  require  the  most  careful  sciiuiny 
to  decide.  But  suppose  them  settled.  Suppose  we  have  determined 
which  cavity  and  which  valves  are  diseased  ;  and  how^,  and  how  much 
they  are  diseased.    Does  this  establish  the  prognosis,  or  the  treatment  ? 
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Not  at  all.  These  depend  upon  entirely  different  considerations.  The 
patient's  age,  the  origin  of  the  disease,  its  length,  its  rate  of  progress,  the 
secondary  affections  in  other  parts  which  it  has  produced,  the  mode  in 
which  the  system  is  adected  hy  it,  are  all  to  receive  the  practitioner's 
attention.  1  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying,  that,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
the  treatment  is  more  dependent  upon  the  manner  in  whicli  other  organs 
are  secondarily  affected,  than  upon  the  condition  of  that  in  which  the 
primary  disease  exists.  The  man  who  merely  satisfies  himself,  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  that  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  disease,  and  then  investigates  assi- 
duously all  the  other  phenomena,  will,  in  my  opinion,  give  far  better  aid  to 
the  patient,  than  he  whose  almo>t  exclusive  attention  is  directed  to  the 
nice  determination  of  the  local  diagnosis.  The  ship-master  who  is  a 
careful  observer  of  the  winds  and  currents — of  rocks  and  shoals — who 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  course  of  his  ship,  and  trims  his  sails  in 
accordance  with  favoring  or  adverse  gales,  though  with  but  a  roui^h  ap- 
proximation to  his  latitude  and  longitude,  will  make  a  quicker  and  safer 
voyage  than  the  accomplished  obsei  vcr  who  can  detennine  his  place  on 
the  ocean  to  the  fraction  of  a  second,  but  neglects  the  other  and  weigh- 
tier matters  of  seamanship. 

And  here  it  occurs  to  me  to  mention  a  distinction,  not  always  suffi- 
ciently adverted  to,  which  yet  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  good  prac- 
tice—  the  distinction  between  a  pathological  and  a  therapeutical  diagnosis 
— the  diagnosis  which  determines  the  technical  character  of  the  disease, 
and  that  which  determines  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  treated. 
In  the  preceding  illustration  the  pathological  diagnosis  is  the  detennina- 
tion  of  the  precise  organic  change  in  the  heart ;  the  therapeutical  diag- 
nosis is  the  determination  of  that  condition  of  the  system  or  of  the  other 
organs,  or  of  the  habits,  or  of  the  exposure  of  the  patient,  upon  the 
management  of  which  depends  the  cure,  the  suspension,  or  the  relief  of 
the  disease,  or  merely  the  mitigation  of  his  suffering.  This  condition 
may  be  in  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  digestive  organs,  the  kidneys,  or  in 
the  habits  of  life,  or  the  locality  or  the  climate,  in  which  the  patient 
lives.  The  therapeutical  diagnosis  is  the  more  important.  Cases  of 
which  the  pathological  character  is  precisely  the  same  may  require  a 
treatment  diametrically  opposite.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  are  so 
strongly  marked,  as  to  force  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive pathologist.  No  physician  would,  for  example,  treat  the  pneu- 
monia which  occurs  in  the  last  stages  of  chronic  disease,  as  he  would 
that  which  seizes  a  person  in  health  ;  nor  the  pleurisy  of  a  tubercular 
patient,  as  he  would  that  of  a  sound  man  ;  nor  the  apoplexy  which 
comes  on  as  the  result  of  a  granulated  kidney,  as  he  would  that  which 
strikes  down  a  robust,  short-necked,  plethoric  individual  in  the  vigor  of 
hfe.  These  cases  speak  for  themselves.  But  the  same  essential  distinc- 
tion runs  through  all  cases  of  disease  ;  and  it  is  the  perception  and  due 
appreciation  of  this  fact  which  makes  the  chief  difference  between  one 
practitioner  and  another. 

Take  for  a  further  example  typhoid  fever.  One  physician,  deeply 
skilled  in  pathology,  makes  early  a  perfect  diagnosis.  He  rests  satisfied 
with  this  ;  the  great  labor  in  the  case  is  accomplished,  and  he  treats  it  as 
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his  teachers  or  as  his  books  direct ;  that  is  to  say,  he  bleeds  or  purges,  or 

gives  calomel  or  antimonials  or  stimulants,  according  to  the  school  in 
which  he  has  been  brought  up.  But  another  man,  less  expert  in  diagno- 
sis, studies  less  carefully  the  signs  which  distinguish  the  precise  nature 
of  the  malady,  and  may  perhaps  remain  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  diagno- 
sis, or  he  may  even  come  to  a  wrong  one  ;  but  he  investigates  more  tho- 
roughly, and  understands  better,  the  varying  conditions  of  the  organs  of 
the  system,  on  which  the  treatment  depends.  Even  if  he  does  not  know 
what  the  disease  is,  he  knows  what  course  of  management  will  best  ena- 
ble the  patient  to  contend  with  it  successfully,  whatever  it  may  be  ;  and 
he  reduces,  evacuates,  quiets,  stimulates,  supports  or  feeds  the  sick  man 
according  to  the  particular  indications  afforded  by  the  individual  case. 
You  will  find  such  a  man  sometimes  using  remedies  in  this  disease,  or 
at  some  period  of  it,  which  would  make  the  former  shudder  ;  giving  wine 
or  opium,  for  example,  where  the  former  would  vomit  or  bleed — or,  per- 
haps, letting  the  patient  alone,  and  leaving  him  entirely  to  the  resources 
of  nature,  in  a  state  of  things  which  to  the  former  would  seem  to  re- 
quire all  the  resources  of  art. 

We  might  multiply  indefinitely  examples  of  this  essential  distinction. 
In  one  case  of  apoplexy,  to  open  a  vein  may  be  to  raise  the  subject  from 
death  to  life  ;  in  another,  pathologically  just  the  same,  it  is  to  sign  his 
death  warrant  with  his  own  blood.  In  one  case  of  delirium,  an  opiate 
wraps  the  sufferer  in  a  delicious  slumber,  from  which  he  awakes  refreshed, 
his  scattered  senses  restored  to  their  propriety ;  in  another,  it  only  serves 
to  fill  his  mind  with  images  more  horrid  than  before,  or  to  procure  an  un- 
certain and  treacherous  repose  from  which  he  never  awakes,  or,  at  best, 
awakes  in  a  state  of  aggravated  excitement.  In  short,  scarcely  a  case 
presents  itself  in  which  we  do  not  find  occasion  for  the  application  of  this 
distinction.  To  neglect  it,  to  overlook  it,  is  to  fail  in  arming  ourselves 
with  a  species  of  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  successful  practice. 

It  should  farther  be  stated  with  regard  to  this  distinction,  that,  whilst 
the  pathological  distinctions  of  disease  are  very  many,  the  therapeutical 
are  comparatively  few.  Of  this  we  have  a  very  clear  illustration  in  diseases 
of  the  skin.  The  variations  in  their  form,  extent,  and  aspect,  in  the 
texture  affected  and  the  mode  of  affection,  are  very  many.  They  are 
capable  of  a  minute  and  accurate  classification  and  description,  and  you 
may  make  of  them  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  genei'a  and  species,  all 
sufficiently  distinct  from  one  another  as  objects  of  pathological  observation. 
But  their  successful  treatment  does  not  depend  on  an  accurate  discrimi- 
nation of  this  sort  alone,  though  such  a  discrimination  may  aid  in  it  ;  it 
depends  more  upon  the  discovery  of  certain  morbid  states  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  of  the  secretions  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys  or  the  skin,  or  of 
a  diseased  state  of  the  blood  itself,  of  which  the  cutaneous  eruption  is 
merely  one  of  the  results.  These  conditions  are  few,  and  the  same  one 
of  them  may  exhibit  itself  in  different  individuals  in  the  production  of  very 
different  appearances  upon  the  surface.  Hence  the  same  kind  of  eruption 
may  at  different  times  require  very  different  treatment ;  while  eruptions 
varying  essentially  in  their  pathological  character  may  yield  to  precisely 
the  same  remedies. 
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As  one  of  the  results  of  this  distinction,  it  often  must  have  occurred 
to  most  practitioners  to  observe,  that  they  can  treat  many  cases  per- 
fectly well  although  they  may  not  have  been  able  to  make  out  their 
scientific  distinction ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  quite 
at  a  loss  sometimes  where  this  distinction  is  perfectly  clear.  Hence, 
too,  we  find,  that  a  very  excellent  pathologist  sometimes,  nay,  I 
am  afraid,  quite  often,  m.ay  make  but  an  indifferent  practitioner ;  whilst 
some  men,  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of  pathological  learning,  but  a 
large  fund  of  sound  comm.on  sense  and  a  natural  talent  for  nice  observation, 
will  make  very  excellent  ones.  They  seize,  with  an  intuitive  quickness  of 
perception,  upon  those  conditions  of  disease  on  which  its  management 
depends  ;  they  learn,  by  an  experience  guided  by  their  original  sagacity, 
how  far  diseases  are  controllable  by  art,  what  conditions  of  them  are  so, 
and  the  agencies  by  which  it  can  be  done — and  they  apply  this  knowledge 
with  a  wisdom  which  is  sometimes  altogether  beyond  that  which  merely 
high  attainments  in  science  can  confer.  I  am  disposed,  in  connection  with 
this  topic,  to  introduce  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners 
of  our  own  or  any  time,  which  have  a  certain  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  "  I  am  convinced,"  says  Dr.  Buillie,  "  that 
the  most  successful  treatment  of  patients  will  depend  upon  the  exertion  of 
sagacity  or  good  common  sense,  guided  by  a  competent  professional 
knowledge,  and  not  by  follo\\ing  strictly  the  rules  laid  down  in  books, 
even  by  men  of  the  greatest  talent  and  experience."  "  A  physician  who 
should  be  guided  by  the  rules  laid  dov/n  in  books  would  be  a  very  bad 
practitioner." 

It  is  a  result  of  the  same  course  of  remark  that  an  exclusive  Hospital 
Education  is  not  favorable  to  the  formation  of  the  best  practitioners.  In 
the  first  place  it  leads  the  student  to  attach  an  undue  importance  to  the 
nicer  pathological  distinctions  of  disease  as  compared  with  its  therapeutical 
relations  ;  and  in  the  next  place  it  leads  him  to  take  an  especial  interest 
in  cases  of  a  strong  and  decided  character,  which  present  prominent 
features  for  observation  and  analysis,  to  the  neglect  of  those  that  are  vague 
as  subjects  of  diagnosis,  but  yet  call  more  than  the  others  for  the  inter- 
ference of  art.  Thus  we  see  students  crowd  around  the  hopeless  bed- 
side of  the  subject  of  an  internal  aneurism,  or  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  of  pulmonary  consumption,  where  some  nice  stethoscoplc  dis- 
tinction is  in  controversy  ;  whilst  they  pass  carelessly  by  patients  laboring 
under  complicated  disturbances  of  the  functions,  quite  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, but  presenting  no  distinct  and  tangible  features  to  repay  scientific 
inv^estlgation.  Yet,  in  actual  practice,  it  is  in  the  management  of  these 
latter  cases  that  we  can  do  the  most  good — and  it  is  these  that  we  are 
most  frequently  called  upon  to  treat. 

A  man's  character  as  a  practitioner  is  often  injured  by  a  special  Interest 
in  diseases  of  a  particular  class,  or  in  modes  of  treatment  of  a  particular 
class.  He  may  have  a  hobby  both  in  patholoiry  and  therapeutics, 
which  he  rides  very  much  at  his  patient's  expense.  Thus  one  man  is 
disposed  to  find  everywhere  disease  of  the  stomach  ;  another  man  disease 
of  the  liver  ;  another,  of  the  heart :  and  so  on.  Some  trace  all  diseases  to 
congestion  ;  some,  to  irritation  ;  some,  to  spasm  ;  some,  to  inflammation  ; 
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and  some,  to  the  state  of  the  blood.  Having  then*  pet  diseases,  they  are 
very  hkely  to  have  also  their  favorite  remedies  ;  and  all  their  patients, 
with  little  regard  to  differences  of  condition,  are  put  under  very  much  the 
same  course  of  treatment. 

[To  be  concljtled  next  week.] 
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Royal  Edinlnirgh  Asylum. — We  are  under  obligations  to  Dr,  C*harles  A. 
Lee,  of  New  York,  for  a  copy  of  the  annual  report-of  the  Royal  If^'diilbLirgh 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  for  the  year  1849..  report  contains  much 

valuable  and  interesting  matter.  As  it  differs  materially-^from  the  reports 
which  are  annually  issued  from  o,ur  own  institutions^w^  haVe  thought 
it  not  inappropriate  to  mention  some  of  its  pecuiiarities.  It  is  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Qneen,  as  its  t-arae  indicates  ;  it  has  its  governor  and 
deputies,  extraordinary  and  ordinary  managers,  a  medical  board,  consulting 
and  resident  physicians,  medical  assistants,  and  chaplain,  besides  a  host  of 
other  attendants — in  all,  with  the  government,  numbering  nearly  as  many 
as  the  unfortunate  inmates  themselves.  The  manner  of  conducting  the 
immense  establishment,  both  as  regards  the  medical  and  domestic  manage- 
ment, certainly  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  those  to  whom  the  charge 
is  entrusted.  The  average  number  of  patients  during  the  year  was  473  ; 
and  the  number  of  those  discharged  cured,  was  equal  to  45  per  cent.  An 
abstract  table,  in  which  are  given  the  various  articles  of  diet,  with  the 
quantity  consumed  during  the  year,  certainly  affords  food  for  reflection, 
and  is  not  without  its  interest.  Among  the  quantities  used,  we  quote  the 
following,  viz.:  Roasting  meat,  9237  lbs.;  boiling  do.  23,014;  houghs, 
23,023;  ox  heads,  46,1S9;  oat  meal,  51,333;  flour,  2,899;  raw  sugar. 
10,217;  salt,  8,512;  barley,  19,443  ;  xroffee,  2,501;  17,335  loaves  of 
bread,  4  lbs.  each ;  364,600  do.  6  oz.  each;  skimmed  milk,  16,386  gal- 
lons; sweet  do.,  5,996  gallons  ;  beer,  5920  do.;  porter,  1,040  do.  That 
all  this,  besides  vast  quantities  of  other  articles,  not  here  mentioned,  could 
be  consumed  by  the  inmates,  would  almost  seem  incredible;  yet  it  is  said 
to  be  the  fact.  The  Asylum  has  connected  with  it  a  large  tract  of  land, 
on  which,  and  in  the  various  workshops,  365  of  the  patients  were  em- 
ployed, and  that,  too,  vvith  a  profit  to  the  asylum,  besides  the  great  benefit 
conferred  on  themselves  by  the  occupation.  We  should  judge  it  most 
emphatically  a  royal  asylum,  and,  under  its  present  management  and  dis- 
cipline, a  model  one. 


Zoo- Adynamia. — An  inaugural  essay,  presented  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Geo.  J.  Zeigler,  M.D., 
is  a  very  well  written  production,  evincing  much  research  in  medical  lore. 
As  its  publication  was  recommended  by  Prof  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, it  must  be  considered  as  above  mediocrity,  and  its  theories  and 
speculations  worthy  of  attention.  The  nitrous  oxide  gas,  recommended 
by  Dr.  Zeigler  in  the  various  adynamic  conditions,  is  entitled  to  the  high- 
est consideration.    We  have  heard  of  its  benefits,  in  intermittent  fevers,  in 
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the  practice  of  a  distinguished  physician  of  Washington— who  informed  us 

that  it  would  always  prevent  the  attack,  if  seasonably  administered  or, 

when  on  materially  abridge  it.  The  thesis  of  Dr.  Zeigler  should  be  read 
by  all  medical  students.  They  will  find  in  it  a  vast  amount  of  facts  which 
will  be  practically  useful  to  them. 


Dr.  J.  K.  MitchelVs  Introductory. — The  introductory  lecture  to  the 
course  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  J.  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Professor  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  has  been  received.  Its  perusal 
has  afforded  us  much  pleasure,  and  we  would  gladly  re-publish  the  whole 
of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  were  it  possible \o  do  so.  For  beauty 
of  style,  sound  doctrine,  and  elevated  sentiment,  none  of  the  introductories 
this  season  ^ve  excelled  it.  Dr.  M.'s  theme  v/as  the  "  Impediments  to  the 
Study  of  Medicine."  We  give  below  some  of  his  advice  to  the  student,  in 
his  encounters  with  innovators  in  medical  science. 

"  Should  you  encounter  the  mysterious  and  shadowy  pretensions  which, 
in  the  shape  of  secret  remedies,  or  of  Homccopathy,  Hydropathy,  Animal 
Magnetism  and  Thorapsonianism,  assail  and  perplex  the  profession,  how- 
can  you  without  sound  medical  knowledge,  philosophically  founded,  en- 
counter or  dissipate  them  ?  If  j^ou  have  nothing  but  opposing  phenomena 
or  unassorted  facts  by  which  to  refute  phenomena  and  alleged  facts,  you 
stand  but  on  the  same  level  with  the  empiric  and  the  juggler,  and  instead 
of  a  philosophical  victory  you  may  have  but  a  disgraccfuT  objurgation. 

"The  physician  who  does  not  endeavor  to  found  his  knowledge  philo- 
sophically, is  in  danger,  not  only  of  suffering  error  to  prevail,  but^of  being 
carried  away  by  it  himself.  Were  this  not  so,  should  we  see  medical  men'', 
who  have  enjoyed  good  educational  opportunities,  plunging,  often  honestly', 
I  trust  and  believe,  into  a  belief  in  the  infinitesimals  of  homceopathy,  or  the 
Protean  miracles  of  Mesmerism  ?  Looking  at  those  who  hipse  into  such 
errors,  you  may  commonly  discover  that  they  are  men  who  are  incapable 
by  nature  of  seizing  upon  ample  classifications  or  extended  generalities, 
and  who  consequently  believe  in  phenomena  of  the  most  incompatible 
character. 

"  A  physician  educated  here,  but  who  lapsed  through  a  proclivous  nature 
into  homoiopathy,  came  to  me  once  for  a  motto  for  a  book  which  he  was 
preparing  on  homoeopathy.  As  he  usually  consulted  me  when  himself 
sick,  and  yet  gave  his  microscopic  doses  to  others,  I  felt  no  reluctance  to 
give  him  a  blow,  so  1  said  that  once  when  a  ranting  lover  on  the  stage  cried 
out  to  his  mistress,  '  My  wound  is  great  because  'tis  small  '—the  witty 
Duke  of  Buckingham  added  from  a  side  box — 'Then  't  had  been  greater 
were  it  none  at  all.'    Now,  Doctor,  said  I,  you  can  put  that  togetherlhus— 

"  My  Physic's  great  because  'tis  small, 
And  would  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all." 

That  is  the  whole  argument  of  homo5opathy  in  a  couplet." 


Philadelphia  Lancet. — Medical  periodicals  are  increasing  in  this  coun- 
try, quite  as  rapidly  as  the  practitioners  who  are  to  be  their  readers.  With- 
in the  last  few  months  no  less  than  six  new  ones  have  been  added  to  our 
exchange  list,  all  of  which  manifest  the  energy  necessary  to  conduct  a 
Medical  Journal,  and  most  of  them  give  evidence  that  they  will  live  and 
thrive,  and  perhaps  attain  quite  a  respectable  old  age.    The  Philadelphia 
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Lancet,  the  last  of  the  list,  comes  to  us  in  8  large  pages,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  its  London  namesake.  The  first  number  contains  two  very  inter- 
esting and  practical  original  communications,  besides  the  Cliriiqiie  of  Pro- 
fessor James  McClintock,  also  an  article  on  the  Practical  Cure  of  Inguinal 
Hernia,  by  M.  Varette,  and  the  editor's  "  aims  and  purposes."  With  such 
efforts  as  are  made  by  the  publishers  to  get  their  first  number  before  the 
profession,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure  two  thirds,  at  least, 
of  the  physicians  sent  to,  as  paying  szibscrilers.  It  is  to  be  published  bi- 
monthly, at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  per  year,  by  Messrs.  Campbell  & 
Power.    Dr.  T.  D.  English  will  be  its  editor. 


Suffolk  District  Medical  Society. — At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Suffolk 
District  Medical  Society,  beld  last  Wednesday,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
to  bave  the  meeting  for  medical  improvement  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
month,  as  formerly,  instead  of  the  first  Thursday.  A  very  unprofitable  dis- 
cussion took  place  relative  to  the  alleged  infringement  of  the  By-laws,  by 
one  of  the  members,  who  was  arrhi^-ned  before  the  society  by  a  committee 
appointed  at  a  previous  meeting.  While  we  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
trial  committee,  we  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  case  alluded  to,  they  tran- 
scended their  powers,  by  bringing  before  the  society  matters  vv^hich  properly 
belong  to  a  legal  tribunal.  This  committee  certainly  had  most  onerous 
and  unpleasant  duties  to  perform,  and  they  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
society  for  their  zeal  in  bringing  parties  accused  of  misconduct  to  trial  by 
their  peers.  Yet  there  are  some  things  over  which  the  society  has  no  con- 
trol, and  which  should  not  be  meddled  with  by  it.  If  we  would  have  the 
members  perfect  in  their  ethics,  it  should  be  our  endeavor  to  adhere  to  the 
excellent  code  recommended  by  the  American  Medical  Association.  There 
are  sometimes  extenuating  circumstances,  in  cases  of  alleged  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  society,  and  when  it  may  with  propriety  be  said,  "he  that 
is  without  sin,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone." 


Tramylvania  University. — The  annual  catalogue  of  graduates  in  the 
medical  department  of  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  the 
session  of  1849  and  50,  together  with  the  faculty's  announcement  for  the 
spring  session  of  1851,  has  been  issued.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
was  conferred  on  35  gentlemen  the  last  year.  The  Lexington  Society  give 
fifty  dollars,  or  a  gold  medal,  or  any  other  article  of  that  value,  for  the  best 
medical  thesis  submitted  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  H.  P.  Hitchcock,  of  Kentucky,  received  the  last  prize.  The 
subject  of  his  thesis  was  Medical  Education. 


New  Tongue  Holder. — The  use  of  such  an  instrument,  in  many  opera- 
tions on  the  mouth  and  the  organs  contained  within  it,  is  often  indispen- 
sable to  expedition  and  perfection.  In  cauterizing  the  upper  part  of  the 
oesophagus  in  chronic  inflammation,  also  in  tonsillitis,  elongated  uvula,  and 
in  many  other  diseases  to  which  the  posterior  mouth  is  subject,  requiring 
surgical  interference,  the  tongue  offers  much  im.pediment  from  its  invol- 
untary movements  and  unmanageableness.  Likewise,  in  many  dental 
operations,  it  presents  considerable  difficulty  to  complete  such  with  safety 
and  comfort  to  the  patient.  Many  instruments  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  invented  to  overcome  this  unruly  member,  but  with  various  and  in- 
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complete  success,  from  the  fact  that  none,  as  yet,  have  been  adopted  by 
general  use,  and  few  have  stood  the  test  from  others  than  the  inventors. 
Sir.  Jamet,  dentist,  of  Baltimore,  has  recently  invented  an  instrument  for 
this  purpose,  which  has  certainly  much  to  recommend  it,  in  its  simplicity 
and  neatness,  being  formed  of  a  very  thin  steel  spring,  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  width,  and  perhaps  six  inches  in  length,  so  bent  as  to  press  upon 
the  tongue  and  underneath  the  chin,  fitting  the  irregularities,  passing  from 
within  the  mouth,  over  and  under  the  chin.  We  fiave  used  it  in  several 
instances,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  and  doubt  not  it  would  give  equal 
pleasure  to  all  who  will  try  it. — Anurican  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 


Treatment  of  Chorea  by  Frictions  ivith  Chloroform. — M.  G^^ssier  has 
published  three  cases  of  chorea  cured  by  the  topical  application  of  chloro- 
form. The  first  was  that  of  a  child,  seven  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  dis- 
ease was  caused  by  fright.  A  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  chloro- 
form and  oil  of  sweet  almonds  was  rubbed,  night  and  morning,  along  the 
course  of  the  spine.  From  its  first  employment  the  violence  of  the  muscu- 
lar movements  was  moderated,  and  in  six  days  the  patient  was  cured.  The 
second  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  in  whotn  the  disease 
had  appeared  two  months  before  as  the  effect  of  fright.  The  spasmodic 
movements  were  so  violent  that  he  could  hold  nothing  in  his  hands,  nor 
walk  without  help.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  under  chloroform  frictions, 
the  disease  had  disappeared.  A  relapse,  however,  occurred,  which  was 
cured  in  two  days  by  a  return  to  the  same  means.  In  the  third  case,  of 
five  months'  standing,  the  result,  also,  of  fright,  the  symptoms  disappeared 
in  seven  days  under  chloroform  frictions. — VUnion  Medicale. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  Alexander  H.  Stevens  has  been  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — The  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Dental  Science  estimates  the  amount  of  gold  foil  used  in  the 
United  States  for  filling  teeth  at  6,600  ounces  annually — worth  about 
$198,000. — The  Boston  bill  of  mortality  for  last  week  shows  a  very  small 
number  of  deaths — 14  below  the  weekly  average  for  the  healthy  year  just 
passed,  which  average  was  about  that  for  the  month  of  January  last. — 
The  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  have  rescinded  the  amalgam 
pledge,  so  called — which  pledge  was  intended  to  exclude  from  the  society 
all  dentists  who  used  amalgams  and  mineral  pastes  in  filling  teeth. — A  work 
on  electro-magnetism  in  rheumatism  has  been  published  in  London. 


To  CoRRESPONDKNTS. — Dr.  Jones's  r?i!^o.s  of  Wciiiids  of  the  Kiice-Jcinl ;  Dr.  Davicisdrs 
remarks  on  Incurvation  of  Nails,  and  Dr.  Winslow's  case  of  Turnor  of  ihe  Ovarium,  have  been 
received. 


Makrif.p,— In  Boston,  Alexander  B.  Russell,  M.D.,  of  New  Orleans,  to  Miss  Martha  P. 
Brown,  of  Boston. — At  Pensacola,  Fa.,  Dr.  J.  B.  Greenhow  to  Miss  Mary  Pearson,  daughter  of 
Capt.  John  Pearson,  all  of  Pensacola  Navy  Yard. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  eiidiiio  Saturday  noon,  Jan.  18th,  56. — Males,  36 — females,  20. 
Accidental,  3 — inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 —consumption,  9 — convulsions,  1 — canker,  2 — cramp, 
1 — croup,  1 — debility,  1 — diarrhoea,  1— erysipelas,  2 — fever,  2 — typhus  fever,  3— scarlet  fever,  3 — 
lung-  fever,  7 — hemorrhage,  1 — hooping  cough,  I — infantile,  4— inflammation  of  the  lungs,  3 — 
measles,  3 — rheumatism,  1 — smallpox,  1 — scrofula,  1 — disease  of  the  spine,  1 — tumor,  1— un- 
known, 2. 

Under  5  years,  25 — between  5  and  20  years,  5— between  20  and  iO  years,  15 — between  40 
and  60  years,  10 — over  60  years,  6.    Americans,  25 ;  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  31. 
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Health  of  St.  Louis. — For  several  weeks  past,  during  the  warm  Indian 
sumnner  weather,  cases  of  cholera  have  frequently  been  admitted  into  our. 
hospitals,  usually  taken  from  boats  coming  from  the  Ohio  river,  but  oc- 
casionally, however,  originating  here.  So  far  as  our  observation  has  ex- 
tended, the  cases  have  been  well  marked  in  their  character,  and  rapid  in 
their  progress,  generally  proving  fatal.  With  this  exception  our  city  is, 
and  has  been,  unusually  healthy.  We  are  unable  to  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of  cholera  among  us  at  this  season,  except  it  be  that  the  peculiar 
poison  which  gives  rise  to  it,  still  lurks  in  the  atmosphere,  and  only  requires 
to  be  developed  by  some  one  of  the  exciting  causes.  The  boats  from  New 
Orleans  are  almost  entirely  exempt  from  the  disease,  while  those  from  the 
Ohio  river  have  been  seriously  scourged. —  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


Poisoning. — A  return  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  of  the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  tried  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  murder,  and  attempts  to  murder,  by  the  administration  of 
poison,  from  the  year  1839  to  the  year  1S49,  both  inclusive.  The  number 
of  persons  so  tried  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  ten  years,  was  154 — 
namely,  G9  males  and  85  females  ;  the  number  of  convictions  on  either 
charge  was  66.  In  Scotland  the  trials  for  murder  by  poison,  since  1839, 
have  been  only  9 — 2  males  and  7  females  ;  the  convictions  were  3.  The 
trials  for  attempts  to  murder  were  6 — 3  males  and  8  females.  Total  trials 
in  Scotland,  15;  total  convictions,  7.  In  Ireland  the  trials  amounted  to 
56 — 25  males  and  31  females  ;  and  the  convictions  were  13.  In  1839 
there  occurred  only  one  conviction  in  Ireland  for  murder  by  poisoning;  in 
1841  there  were  5  convictions  found  against  10  persons  accused.  In  1849 
the  number  of  indictments  was  13 — 7  males  and  6  females  ;  and  the  con- 
victions 3. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Medical  Journal. 


Sale  of  Poisons  in  France. — A  Government  decree  of  the  18th  July  had 
specified  the  following  as  substances  to  be  kept  and  sold  with  especial  pre- 
cautions : — Hydrocyanic  acid  ;  the  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  their 
salts ;  arsenic  and  its  preparations  ;  belladonna,  cantharides,  chloroform, 
conium,  cyanide  of  mercury,  cyanide  of  potassium,  digitalis,  hyoscyanius, 
tartar  emetic,  nitrate  of  mercury,  nicotin,  opium,  phosphorus,  ergot  of  rye, 
stramonium,  and  corrosive  sublimate. — UJJniou  Medicale. 


JSeiD  Test  for  the  Detection  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine — By  M.  Vogel,  Jun. 
of  Munich. — When  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferro-cyanuret  of  potassium 
and  a  few  drops  of  chlorine  are  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  quinine, 
the  liquid  assumes  a  clear  red  color.  If  the  solution  of  prussiate  be  not 
concentrated,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  will  produce  the  tint. 
The  same  test  is  applicable  to  dry  quinine.  No  other  organic  base  pro- 
duces the  same  effect,  according  to  M.  Vogel :  this  test  may  therefore  be 
relied  upon  for  the  presence  of  quinine. — Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale. 


Etiology  of  Tuherculization. — M.  Piorry  read  an  essay  by  M.  Wanner, 
in  which  the  author  attributes  the  production  of  tubercle  to  the  presence  of 
lime  in  the  soil  of  the  district  in  which  the  patients  reside,  and  stated  that 
at  Sologne,  where  the  soil  to  a  great  depth  consists  entirely  of  silica  and 
alumina,  he  had  never  met  with  a  case  of  the  disease. — Acad.  Med.,  Paris. 
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PROF.  WARE'S  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 

[Concluded  from  page  504.] 

Let  me  repeat,  that  the  point  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  is,  that 
j  the  main  purpose  of  all  medical  education  is  to  make  good  practitioners, 
;  and  that  all  other  considerations  are  to  be  subordinate  to  this.    I  feel 
j  further  bound,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  express  a  doubt  I  have 
I  often  felt,  whether  that  part  of  the  education  of  young  men  which  is 
pursued  abroad,  has  always  had  a  favorable  influence  upon  them  in 
this  respect.    It  has  seemed  to  me,  that  the  same  time,  the  same  ex- 
penditure, the  same  diligence  at  home,  with  the  opportunities  afforded  them, 
!  would  train  them  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  as  practitioners.    I  would 
I  not  undervalue  the  knowledge  of  the  history  and  pathology  of  disease 
which  they  acquire  abroad,  and  the  time  has  been  when  these  \yere  not 
I  to  be  acquired  at  home  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  acquisition  is  not 
i  made  under  good  practical  influences,  and  has  not  therefore  its  best  effect 
j  in  preparing  for  practice.    This  seems  to  me  to  be  partly  owing  to  the 
[|  fact,  that  our  students  chiefly  resort  to  the  French  schools.    No  nation 
j  has  contributed  more,  it  is  true,  to  the  progress  of  medical  science  than 
j  the  French.   But  their  tendency  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  science.  The 
I  J^rench  mind  is  not  practical.    On  the  contrary,  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can is  eminently  so ;  and  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  unfortunate  for 
j  practical  medicine,  that  the  French  schools  have  been  so  generally 
I  resorted  to  by  our  countrymen  in  preference  to  those  upon  the  other 
i  side  of  the  channel.    It  is  not  that  they  will  find,  or  get,  more  science 

I  in  England  ;  but  what  they  get,  they  will  get  in  relation  to  its  proper  uses. 

-  The  English,  like  ourselves,  as  it  has  been  said,  are  essentially  a  practi- 
!i  cal  people.  The  first  question  with  them  in  all  matters  of  science  is, 
j  What  is  the  use?    We  owe  as  striking  scientific  results,  perhaps,  to  the 

II  French  as  to  the  English  ;  but  who  have  originated  the  principal  applica- 
!  tions  of  science  to  the  arts  ?  The  whole  social  life  of  man  has  been 
I  revolutionized  in  our  day  by  these  applications.  Space  and  time  have  been 
!  almost  annihilated.  We  live  and  move  and  have  our  beins  in  almost  a 
I  new  universe.    To  whom  are  due  the  discoveries  and  inventions  which 

have  wrought  this  great  change  ?    The  French  have  investigated  che- 
i  mistry,  the  laws  of  steam,  hydraulics,  mechanics,  the  whole  of  natural 
philosophy,  quite  as  successfully  as  the  English.    But  who  has  applied 
them  to  practical  life  ?    To  whom  do  we  owe  the  spinning-jenny,  the 
]  power-press,  the  steam-engine,  steam-boats,  gas-lights,  railroads,  locomo- 
26 
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lives,  the  magnetic  telegraph,  the  lightning  rod,  ether,  chloroform  ? 
Either  to  Englishmen  or  to  their  descendants.  And  as  it  is  in  every- 
thing else,  so  it  is  in  the  application  of  the  science  of  medicine  to  the 
art  of  medicine.  We  can  enumerate  half  a  dozen  English  writers  whose 
^orks  contain  more  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  than  the  whole  catalogue 
of  the  French.  Where  is  their  Sydenham  ?  or  their  Hunter  ?  or,  to  come 
down  to  our  contemporaries,  1  know  not  a  single  work,  which,  for  those 
sound,  common-sense,  practical  lessons,  that  can  alone  fit  a  physician  for 
his  ordinary  duties,  is  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  those  of  He- 
berden,  Prout,  Abercrombie,  and  Holland. 

In  saying  this,  let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  intend  an  unqualified 
commandation  of  English  practice,  for,  although  now  greatly  modified, 
it  has  always  partaken  too  much  of  the  ofiicious  and  perturbating  ten- 
dency. But  even  in  its  faults  you  see  the  kind  of  influence  it  may  have 
in  directing  the  student's  steps  into  the  right  path.  It  is  the  constant 
striving  for  use  which  has  made  it  too  active.  The  advantage  to  the 
student  is,  that  he  is  always  under  an  influence,  which  leads  him  to  con- 
sider the  practical  relations  of  whatever  he  learns.  The  principle  of 
progress  he  acquires  will  be  practical,  and  not  speculative.  He  may  not 
learn  more  ;  but  whatever  he  learns  will  be  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
strong  impression,  that  the  use  he  can  make  of  it,  gives  to  it  its  chief  value. 

Many  other  considerations  might  be  urged  as  reasons  for  preferring  an 
English  medical  education.  Some  of  these  are  sufficiently  obvious,  such 
as  the  identity  of  language,  the  social  relations,  the  greater  resemblance 
in  the  moral  and  religious  standard  of  society  in  England  to  our  own  ; 
but  that  which  I  have  mentioned  is  quite  sufficient  to  induce  me  to 
advise  every  young  man  to  study  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  he  spends 
abroad,  among  the  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  land  of  his  ancestors. 

Among  the  points  connected  with  professional  preparation  which  are  of 
importance  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  physician,  is  a  careful  study  of 
the  laws  of  prognosis  in  disease,  and  a  use  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
with  that  caution  which  should  be  always  used,  where  we  are  so  liable  to 
uncertainty  and  error  as  in  this  department  of  our  art.  A  physician  may 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  character  of  a  disease,  and  understand  ' 
perfectly  well  the  principles  of  its  treatment,  and  yet  judge  very  imper- 
fectly as  to  its  course  and  result.  In  other  words,  he  may  be  deficient  in 
a  knowledge  of  prognosis.  This  knowledge  is  of  value  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  is  a  guide  as  to  the  energy  of  treatment,  even  where  it  may  not  be 
as  to  the  kind.  The  necessity  of  remedial  measures  depends  much  on 
the  amount  of  danger.  What  and  how  much  we  do,  will  be  determined 
by  what  we  foresee  will  happen  if  nothing  be  done.  If  we  can  satisfy 
ourselves  that  a  patient  will  recover  spontaneously  within  a  reasonable 
time,  we  may  justifiably  abstain  from  the  painful  and  disagreeable  reme- 
dies which  might  be  required  were  his  life  or  future  health  in  danger.  In 
the  second  place,  a  competent  knowledge  of  prognosis  is  necessary  in 
order  to  ensure  a  fair  estimate  of  our  qualifications  in  other  respects. 
Mankind  are  not  good  judges  of  our  knowledge  of  pathology,  or  of 
diagnosis,  or  even  of  treatment.  We  may  be  wrong — and  the  world  and 
even  ourselves  remain  in  ignorance  of  our  mistake.    But  it  is  not  so 
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with  prognosis.  When  we  say  that  a  patient  will  recover,  and  he  dies ; 
or  that  he  will  die,  and  he  recovers,  everyhody  can  see  that  we  were 
wrong.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  minor  points  of  prognosis.  The 
world  is  apt  to  judge  of  our  knowledge  upon  subjects  of  which  it  is  ig- 
norant, by  what  it  perceives  of  our  knowledge  upon  those  with  which  it 
is  acquainted.  Consequently  when  we  are  known  to  make  mistakes  of 
on3  kind,  it  is  naturally  enough  inferred  that  we  are  liable  to  those  of 
another. 

It  is  right  that  the  young  man  should  avail  himself  of  all  honest 
means  to  ensure  a  fair  estimate  of  his  qualifications.  He  should  certainly 
seek  to  appear  to  know  as  much  as  he  really  does  know,  and  his  actual 
attainments  are  often  undervalued  from  a  deficiency  in  some  of  the  minor 
details  of  practice,  which  are  mainly  to  be  acquired  by  familiarity  with 
disease  at  the  bed-side.  This  deficiency  is  readily  perceived  by  the 
habitues  of  the  sick-room,  and  is  often  construed  to  his  disadvantage. 
Nurses,  in  particular,  are  apt  to  be  watchful  and  jealous  of  young  men. 
They  are  often  the  arbiters  of  his  fate — the  fatal  sisters  who  may  cut, 
if  they  do  not  spin,  the  thread  on  which  his  destiny  is  suspended. 
They  are  sometimes  hard  judges.  Obliged  as  they  are  to  submit  to  the 
unquestioned  dictates  of  the  old  man — or  at  least  to  criticize  them  in  se- 
cret— they  often  make  amends  for  this  by  watching  with  painful  scru- 
tiny the  management  of  the  young  one,  hoping  for  some  flaw,  which 
may  be  made  the  means  of  displaying  their  superior  knowledge  and  sa- 
gacity. A  favorable  impression  is  made  by  the  exhibition  in  the  sick- 
chamber  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  little  details  and  the  minor 
operations  and  manipulations  one  is  called  on  to  perform,  to  direct,  or  to 
judge  of.  You  may  make  great  mistakes  in  practice  with  impunity  ; 
nobody  may  find  it  out,  and  you  may  not  suspect  it  yourself.  But  if 
you  bungle  in  bleeding,  or  break  off  a  tooth  in  attempting  to  draw  it,  or 
fail  in  passing  a  catheter,  or  know  nothing  about  the  making  of  gruel  and 
poultices,  or  the  making  up  of  the  obstetric  bed,  you  may  be  set  down 
as  an  ignoramus,  even  although  you  might  be  able  to  win  a  professor's 
chair  at  a  medical  concours. 

Very  much  of  a  physician's  success,  especially  in  early  life,  depends 
upon  his  manners  and  deportment,  more  particularly  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  sick.  This  everybody  acknowledges.  The  success  of  many 
depends  wholly  upon  this.  They  have  no  other  recommendation.  We 
meet  with  individuals  who  really  acquire  and  retain  more  credit  and  con- 
fidence from  the  mismanagement  of  a  case  which  terminates  fatally,  than 
others  will  gain  from  the  most  judicious  treatment  of  one  that  has  a 
I  favorable  result. 

I      Upon  what  does  this  depend  ?    It  is  at  once  obvious  to  those  who 
|j  have  observed  the  matter,  that  they  who  exhibit  a  great  difference  in  this 
I  respect  from  each  other  are  equally  successful ;  and  that  the  man  who  is 
I  very  popular  with  one  set  of  patients  is  often  very  unpopular  with  an- 
other set.    The  explanation  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Patients 
themselves  are  of  different  temperaments.    Some  are  hopeful,  and  some 
are  desponding  ;  some  are  courageous,  and  some  are  timid  ;  some  are  diffi- 
dent and  require  support  from  others,  whilst  some  are  self-dependent ;  soma 
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are  acute  and  penetrate  the  true  character  of  those  who  attend  them — 
whilst  others  are  superficial  themselves  and  do  not  look  below  the  surface 
for  the  character  of  others.  Some  love  flattery  and  subserviency,  whilst 
others  are  disgusted  by  it.  Hence  different  peculiarities  of  manner  are 
with  different  people  the  passport  to  their  regard,  and  persons  of  entirely 
opposite  external  qualities  may  be  found  among  the  most  acceptable 
practitioners. 

One  man  who  succeeds  is  a  boaster.  He  is  a  living  advertisement  of 
his  own  recommendations.  His  talk  is^f  great  cures,  of  which  he  tells 
long  and  marvellous  stories  ;  of  the  distinguished  and  well-known  families 
whose  attendant  he  is ;  of  the  great  distance  from  which  patients  come  to 
seek  his  advice.  He  loses  no  opportunity  of  impressing  on  mankind  his 
great  skill  and  his  extensive  reputation.  There  is  another  who  develops 
his  self-complacency  in  a  different  manner.  He  is  lofty  and  oracular. 
His  style  of  discourse  is  that  of  a  superior  ;  he  cherishes  something  of  the 
old  mystery  in  which  the  profession  used  to  delight.  He  talks  obscurely ; 
he  entrenches  himself  behind  technicalities,  is  magnificent  upon  trifles ; 
he  even  deals  out  his  pills  with  an  air  of  majesty.  There  is  still  an- 
other, who  is  irritable  and  arbitrary ;  who  is  a  tyrant  in  the  sick-room  ; 
who  resents  every  little  disobedience  as  a  personal  insult,  and  regards  the 
natural  expressions  of  doubt  and  anxiety  as  so  many  reflections  on  his 
professional  character.  As  his  opposite,  there  is  one  who  is  all  gentle- 
ness ;  who  always  assents — never  finds  anything  or  anybody  in  the 
wrong  ;  who  courts  the  patient,  the  friends,  and  the  nurse — and  has  a 
flattering  word  for  each  ;  who  is  all  things  to  all ;  \<fho  is  a  sycophant 
and  almost  a  hypocrite — whose  countenance  is  the  index  to  his  character  ; 

"  Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way.'' 

Then  there  is  on  the  one  hand  the  man  of  invincible  taciturnity,  in 
whom  silence  is  taken  by  some  as  the  sign  of  wisdom  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  man  of  invincible  loquacity,  whose  never-ending  stream  of  words 
flows  on  as  innocent  and  as  empty  of  meaning  as  the  babbling  of  a  sum- 
mer brook.  r 

In  this  picture  there  is  perhaps  a  little  exaggeration  of  what  we  meet 
in  actual  life  ;  yet  men  exhibiting  these  various  peculiarities  do  often- 
times succeed.  Their  currency,  however,  is  usually  with  a  limited  class  ; 
those  who  like  one,  naturally  dislike  his  opposite.  But  there  are  some 
physicians  whose  mode  of  intercourse  with  the  sick,  recommends  them 
equally  to  all,  independently  of  any  mere  reliance  on  their  medical  skill. 
Now  upon  what  does  this  depend  ?  I  will  endeavor  briefly  to  present  a 
sketch  of  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  this  result. 

To  most  persons  a  fit  of  sickness  is  an  important  event ;  the  physician 
is  associated  with  all  its  recollections  ;  and  he  will  best  secure  the  confi- 
dence and  regard  of  the  patient  and  his  friends  who  has  most  distinctly 
contributed  to  make  those  recollections  agreeable  ;  who  has  succeeded  best 
in  beguiling  its  wearisomeness,  diminishing  its  discomforts,  relieving  its 
anxieties,  dispelling  its  fears,  and  raising  its  hopes. 

In  order  to  this  a  variety  of  circumstances  demand  attention.  The 
patient  snould  feel  that  you  take  an  interest  in  his  case.    A  physician 
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may  take  this  interest  without  appearing  to  do  so,  or  he  may  appear  to 
take  it  when  he  does  not.  It  is  better  for  him  that  he  should  both  take 
it  and  manifest  it.  A  man  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  profession, 
will  make  every  case  enough  of  a  study  to  understand  it.  and  this  will 
be  usually  apparent ;  but  some  men  always,  and  all  of  us  sometimes,  ex- 
hibit a  species  of  carelessness  and  indifference  which  even  if  only  appa- 
rent has  an  unfavorable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  sick  man. 

Many  cases  of  disease  which  seem  to  the  patient  very  important,  the 
physician  at  a  glance  sees  to  be  quite  otherwise.  But  the  apprehensions 
of  the  patient  will  not  be  relieved  unless  he  sees  that  you  have  given 
a  sufficient  consideration  to  his  case  to  enable  you  to  form  a  careful  judg- 
ment of  it.  He  has  a  rieht  to  your  deliberate  opinion.  If  he  has  thought 
his  malady  a  grave  one,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  your  view  of 
it  unless  he  perceive  that  you  have  given  a  candid  consideration  to  his. 

The  patient,  then,  should  always  be  allowed  a  fair  hearing.  It  is  grati- 
f}Tng  to  him  to  have  his  account  fully  heard  and  well  considered.  To 
many  invalids  there  is  an  absolute  pleasure  in  detailing  their  experiences 
to  one  whom  they  believe  capable  of  forming  a  judgnnent  concerning 
them,  independently  of  any  expectation  of  relief  ;  so  that,  among  the 
qualities  which  tend  to  make  a  physician  acceptable,  is  that  of  being  a 
good  listener.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  bound  to  listen  to  all 
that  a  garrulous  and  tedious  invalid  may  choose  to  inflict  upon  you  ;  but 
it  is  for  your  interest  to  be  rather  indulgent  to  this  propensity,  and  you 
are  bound  to  let  the  patient,  as  far  as  practicable,  tell  liis  own  story  in 
his  own  way,  and  not  abruptly  to  cut  him  short  in  the  narration  of  de- 
tails, which  appear  important  to  him,  and  of  which  you  cannot  yourself 
fairly  judge  till  you  have  heard  them. 

One  should  allow  a  certain  degree  of  weight  to  a  patient's  %"iew  of  his 
own  case,  and  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  constantly  around  him. 
Not  that  we  are  ever  to  give  up  our  own  careful  judgment  for  theirs ; 
but  we  are  to  consider  theii-s  in  making  up  our  own — especially  as  regards 
prognosis.  This  remark  .particularly  applies  to  acute  cases,  and  above 
all  to  acute  cases  in  cliildren.  We  are  not  hastily  to  put  aside  the  im- 
pressions of  those  who  are  constantly  around  the  sick-bed.  and  who  have 
therefore  an  opportunity  for  observing  many  things  which  we  do  not. 
These  mipressious  are  very  often  en-oneous,  tinctured  with  prejudice  and 
exaggerated  by  apprehension  ;  still  let  them  be  attended  to.  Every  man 
must,  I  think,  recollect  cases,  where  the  judgment  of  others,  especially 
concerning  the  severity  and  the  result  of  a  case,  has  turned  out  to  be  bet- 
ter than  his  own. 

The  conversation  of  the  sick-room  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence, 
and  the  regulation  of  it  with  delicacy  and  tact  constitutes  one  of  tlie 
recommendations  of  a  physician.  He  is  indeed  fii-st  to  decide  whether 
any  at  all  is  to  be  allowed  ;  as,  in  many  cases,  it  is  altogether  inadmissi- 
ble. But  at  some  period  in  most  acute,  and  generally  in  chronic  dis- 
eases, it  is  not  only  admissible,  but,  it'  duly  regulated,  may  do  something 
to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of  confinement.  The  visit  of  the  physician 
is  an  important  event  in  the  day  of  the  invahd  ;  and  although  tl:ie  state  of 
his  case  and  the  direction  of  his  course  are  the  cliief  things  to  be  regard- 
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ed,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  much  may  often  be  learned  of  his 
condition  by  observing  him  when  his  mind  is  withdrawn  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  symptoms,  and  that  the  agreeable  exercise  of  his 
faculties  and  the  diversion  of  his  attention  may  do  something  in  aid 
of  strictly  medical  management. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  manage  this  in  the  best  way  for  each  indi- 
vidual. The  general  tendency  of  invalids  is  to  dwell  upon  and  talk  over 
their  complaints,  to  observe  their  symptoms  with  great  attention,  and  to 
detail  them  very  minutely.  So  far  as  this  will  throw  light  on  their  dis- 
eases, it  is  right  to  indulge  them ;  but  when  it  proceeds  from  a  morbid 
habit  of  mind,  and  is  found  to  vitiate  the  imagination  and  to  lead  the 
patient  to  exaggerated  views  of  his  disease,  it  is  injurious.  The  physi- 
cian should  not  unceremoniously  interrupt  such  discourse  ;  he  should  give 
it  all  useful  attention  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  healthful  state  of  the  pa- 
tient's mind,  as  well  as  for  his  own  comfort,  he  should  lead  the  thoughts 
away  to  other  subjects. 

The  conversation  of  some  physicians  in  the  sick-chamber  is  fi^equently 
regulated,  by  a  regard  more  to  their  own  interest,  than  to  that  of  the  sick 
man.  They  indulge  in  narrations  of  their  medical  experience,  and  espe- 
cially in  accounts  of  cases  similar  to  that  of  the  person  on  whom  they  are 
attending.  This  is  apt  to  be  done  from  a  desire  of  self-glorification  ;  it  is  the 
ebullition  of  self-complacency  ;  its  object  is  to  produce  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  importance  and  qualifications  of  the  speaker.  It  is  lauda- 
ble only  v/hen  it  is  intended  to  soothe  the  anxiety  and  encourage  the 
hopes  of  the  patient  ;  and  this  may  sometimes  be  done  by  an  account 
of  cases  similar  to  his  which  have  had  a  favorable  result. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  value  of  kindness  and  cor- 
diality of  manner ;  and  simple  kindness  of  manner  is,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  one  of  the  most  common  chamcteristics  of  the  profession.  Few 
that  have  been  much  engaged  in  practice,  are  deficient  in  it.  It  is  a 
habit  almost  necessarily  forced  upon  them  by  their  daily  business.  But 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  very  superficial  character  in  all  essential  re- 
spects, and  may  be  combined  with  much  selfishness  and  an  actual  disre- 
gard of  the  patient's  welfare.  Still  it  goes  far,  even  if  it  be  wholly 
external  ;  but  much  farther,  when  it  is  the  true  expression  of  kind  feel- 
ing, and  is  the  shining  forth  of  a  generous  sentiment  from  within.  One 
of  the  important  results  of  this  genuine  quality  is  a  due  consideration 
for,  and  patience  with,  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  sickness.  These 
are  sore  evils,  and  they  are  no  small  trials  to  even  well-disciplined 
minds.  Continued  suffering,  protracted  confinement,  disappointed  ex- 
pectations of  recovery,  all  tend  to  produce  impatience,  irritability,  and  a 
selfish  regard  to  mere  personal  considerations.  The  influence  of  this 
state  of  mind  may  extend  to  the  friends  of  the  sick  man,  who  partake, 
in  a  measure,  of  his  sufferings  and  trials.  The  result  is  sometimes  such 
as  to  prove  no  small  tax  upon  our  patience  and  equanimity,  [t  is  par- 
ticularly so  in  our  younger  days,  when  our  authority  is  less,  and  the  habit 
of  unquestioning  confidence  in  us  has  not  been  formed.  There  are  certain 
degrees  of  it,  and  certain  modes  of  its  exhibition,  which  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to  consistently  with  a  proper  self-respect.    Still  much  of  this  is  to 
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be  borne ;  it  is  not  to  be  seen.  On  the  other  hand,,  there  is  often  cap- 
liousness  and  irritability  in  the  physician,  which  are  far  less  excusable 
in  him  than  in  the  patient.  We  are  not  childishly  to  take  offence  at  lit- 
tle expressions  that  annoy  us — at  hasty  or  an^  words — at  suggestions 
as  to  variations  in  our  treatment — at  ever*'  little  deviation  from  the  exact 
path  we  mark  out,  or  even  at  the  interference  of  ill-judging  friends,  or  at 
the  desire  to  have  other  advice  than  our  own.  We  are  apt  to  construe 
such  things  as  intended  to  mean  more  than  they  do — as  implying  doubts 
of  our  skill,  our  knowledge,  our  judgment.  They  are  generally  not  so 
meant  ;  and  if  so  regarded,  may  often  make  us  feel  offended  with  those 
w  ho  have  a  proper  reliance  on  our  judgment,  and  entertain  the  kindest 
feelings  towards  us. 

In  our  younger  days,  a  readiness  to  admit,  and  even  to  seek,  the  ad- 
vice of  older  men.  rather  contributes  to  success,  unless  it  be  the  result 
of  timidity — of  nervous  and  unfounded  apprehension — or  of  ignorance. 
1  have  often  heard  it  mentioned  as  a  recommendation  to  a  young  man, 
and  as  a  reason  for  giving  him  patronage,  that  in  all  important  cases,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  approach  of  danger,  he  was  ready  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  his  more  experienced  brethren.  This  removes  one  of  the  sources 
of  hesitation  about  the  employment  of  an  untried  practitioner,  and  im- 
parts a  feeling  of  safety  to  those  who  do  employ  him.  Indeed  there  is 
no  way  in  which  a  patient  is  so  likelv  to  derive  all  possible  aid  from  our 
art,  in  a  case  involving  great  anxiety  and  danger,  as  when  he  is  under 
the  combined  care  of  an  old  and  a  young  physician,  and  has  all  the 
advantage  of  the  observation  and  ^^c:il•dnce  of  the  one,  and  of  the  expe- 
rience and  wisdom  of  the  other. 

Cheerfulness  in  the  sick-room  is  an  important  item  among  the  quali- 
ties of  an  acceptable  practitioner.  His  deportment  in  this  particular, 
must,  of  course,  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  gravity  of  the  case, 
and  the  amount  of  anxiety  on  tlie  part  of  friends.  He  should  never 
■be  frivolous  or  trifliniz.  His  occupation  is  a  serious  and  sober  one.  and 
it  becomes  him  to  be  and  to  appear  a  serious  and  sober  man.  But 
this  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  uniform  cheerfulness.  It  is  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  the  sick  man  and  his  friends  to  see  you  light  and  indif- 
ferent. \^  hen  they  are  tortured  with  apprehension  :  but  to  see  you  cheer- 
ful imparts  to  them  confidence  and  serenity.  To  seme,  cheerfijlness 
belongs  by  temperament  :  but  others,  who  are  naturally  disposed  to 
took  upon  the  dark  side  of  things,  find  it  difficult  to  acquire  it.  Indeed, 
with  the  hea\y  and  often  painftd  load  of  responsibilitv  which  is  resting 
upon  us.  it  is  not  always  easy,  even  to  those  of  a  buoyant  namre.  to  re- 
tain the  necessary  command  over  the  feelings.  The  impression,  made 
by  the  sad  aspect  of  the  chamber  where  friends  are  weeping  about  the 
bed  of  departing  life,  may  not  have  been  entirelv  dispelled  before  we  en- 
ter that  where  they  are  rejoicing:  around  the  cradle  of  a  new  object  of 
love.  The  gloom  of  one  sick-room  may  follow  us  into  another,  and  in- 
fect that  also  by  its  contagious  influence.  The  patient  may  read  an  un- 
favorable augury  as  to  his  condition,  in  the  countenance  and  manners, 
which  have  derived  their  character  from  scenes  we  have  just  left. 

The  best  help  to  the  acquisition  of  the  demeanor  of  which  I  speak, 
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is  the  cultivation  of  habitually  cheerful  views  of  life  and  providence. 
No  man  is  more  called  into  close  communion  with  his  fellow  beings  in 
their  dark  and  trying  hours,  than  the  physician  ;  and  no  man,  therefore, 
needs  more  than  he,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that  of  others,  to 
be  able  to  look  upon  the  brightest  lights  of  the  darkest  picture.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  indifferent,  when  those  with  whom  we  have  intercourse  are 
laboring  under  painful  apprehensions,  or  suffering  heavy  afflictions  ;  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  be  seriously  cheerful.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
whh  the  deepest  sympathy. 

The  physician  should  seek  to  understand  those  things  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sick  which  especially  contribute  to  their  comfort.  It  is  not 
enough  to  carry  your  patient  safely  through  his  disease — you  should  aim 
also  to  carry  him  comfortably  through  it.  It  is  even  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  ensuring  the  comfort  of  a  fit  of  illness,  does  no  little  towards 
making  it  safe.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  I  believe  that  the  discomforts, 
the  annoyances,  the  sufferings,  whicb  attend  disease,  are  looked  back 
upon  with  quite  as  much  horror  as  its  dangers.  Many,  who  are  not  dis- 
turbed at  the  prospect  of  death,  shudder  when  they  look  forward  to  the 
endurance  of  pain.  Many,  who  are  tranquil  and  happy  when  their  hves 
are  In  imminent  hazard,  are  made  irritable,  peevish  and  wretched  by 
the  little  annoyances  of  a  malady  which  Is  perfectly  safe.  A  patient  is 
seldom  certain  that  his  physician  has  saved  his  life  ;  but  he  often  knows 
that  he  has  been  made  comfortable  by  his  words  or  his  prescriptions. 
The  adroit  and  timely  administration  of  remedies  which  relieve  pain,  or  pro- 
cure repose,  or  allay  some  of  the  thousand  disquieting  symptoms  of  disease, 
though  they  may  form  no  part  of  the  essential  course  of  its  treatment, 
make  a  more  vivid  impression  than  the  wisest  therapeutic  management 
in  other  respects.  The  cataplasm  which  has  quieted  an  aching  side,  the 
draught  which  has  soothed  the  irritated  nerves,  the  opiate  which  has 
given  to  the  jaded  sufferer  a  night  of  placid  slumber  or  of  delicious 
visions,  leave  far  more  agreeable  associations  than  the  harsher  remedies 
which  are  employed  to  encounter  the  more  formidable  events  of  disease. 

The  physician  who  is  rich  in  expedients  for  meeting  the  ever-varying 
phenomena  of  disease,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  will  always  be  an  ac- 
ceptable visiter  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick.  Perhaps  some  may  regard 
the  Importance  I  attach  to  details  of  this  sort  as  a  little  exaggerated. 
Let  me  say,  as  the  result  of  some  observation  of  this  matter,  that,  so 
far  as  the  success  of  the  practitioner  is  concerned,  he  who  studies  to 
make  the  sick-room  agreeable  and  comfortable,  Is  more  certain  of  it, 
than  he  who  studies  only  to  make  it  safe.  Now  as  the  two  are  not  in- 
compatible— but,  on  the  contrary,  since  making  it  agreeable  and  com- 
fortable, makes  it  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  safer,  it  is  surely  the  part  of 
policy,  to  say  nothing  of  humanity,  to  practise  all  those  arts  that  tend  to 
produce  such  a  result. 

Self-reliance,  in  which  is  included  self-possession,  is  another  important 
element  of  success.  In  all  affairs  we  are  instinctively  led  to  rely  upon 
those  who  rely  upon  themselves.  We  know  how  much  this  quality,  even 
when  carried  to  the  extent  of  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  will  accom- 
plish in  ensuring  a  certain  kind  of  success.    But  self-reliance  may  be 
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modest,  unassuming,  and  without  presumption.  Where  so  many  things, 
both  as  to  the  nature  of  disease  and  its  best  treatment,  are  necessarily- 
uncertain,  the  mind  of  the  physician  must  often  be  in  a  state  of  hesita- 
tion and  doubt.  But  neither  the  patient  nor  those  interested  in  him 
should  be  suffered  to  partake  in  the  anxiety  which  this  circumstance 
occasions.  This  burden  it  is  a  part  of  our  business  to  bear  for  them. 
When  we  have  come  to  the  best  judgment,  as  to  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  a  case,  that  our  knowledge  enables  us  to  form,  we  should,  as 
in  all  the  other  affairs  of  life,  act  according  to  it  with  decision.  Because 
all  doubt  may  not  have  been  removed,  we  are  not  to  hesitate,  or  vacil- 
late, or  change,  unless  new  light  should  open  to  us  new  views.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  are  always  to  rely  on  the  decisions  of  our 
own  minds  alone.  Indeed  men  who  are  deficient  in  judgment  are  more 
apt  to  be  jealous  of  the  advice  and  interference  of  others,  than  those 
who  possess  it.  He  who  has  an  honest  and  well-founded  reliance  upon 
his  own  judgment,  is  perhaps  the  most  ready  man  in  the  world  to  wel- 
come aid  and  council  from  every  quarter  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions. 

The  relation  which  the  physician  bears  to  the  other  sex  is  peculiar, 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  regards  this  relation  and  his  consequent  de- 
portment, make  another  topic  connected  with  the  subject  I  am  endea- 
voring to  illustrate.  His  daily  duties  associate  him  constantly  with  wo- 
men. They  are  more  frequently  his  patients  than  men  ;  and,  as  mothers, 
as  wives,  as  sisters,  as  nurses,  they  are  the  natural  attendants  in  the 
chambers  of  the  sick.  Without  female  ministration  they  are  dreary  and 
cheerless  indeed.  It  is,  then,  not  only  his  duty  as  a  man,  to  exhibit  that 
deference  and  delicacy  in  his  deportment  which  is  their  right — but  it  is 
eminently  for  his  interest  to  do  so,  as  a  candidate  for  professional  em- 
ployment. The  first  success  of  a  young  man  depends  especially  upon 
his  acceptance  with  them.  They  may  be  his  best  friends,  or  his  worst 
enemies. 

In  our  intercourse  with  them  as  patients,  many  occasions  arise  in  which 
there  is  great  embarrassment  to  a  diffident  and  delicate  female.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise.  It  ought  not  to  be  otherwise.  Her  feelings  are,  in 
the  best  sense,  natural  and  appropriate.  In  such  cases  it  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  tact  and  delicacy  of  the  physician  whether  violence  is 
done  to  these  feelings,  or  whether  they  are  soothed  ;  whether  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  be  had,  remains  locked  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  patient, 
or  whether  it  is  kindly  and  gently  drawn  from  her  without  a  wound  to 
her  sensibility.  It  makes  an  immense  difference  to  her,  whether  the  man 
she  consults  regard  the  whole  matter  with  a  hard  and  vulgar  indifference, 
and  as  one  \\  hich  is  to  call  out  no  peculiar  sentiment — or  \\  heiher  he 
duly  appreciate  the  agitated  and  often  agonized  condition  in  which  she  is 
placed.  It  is  certain  that  many  females  suffer  for  years  from  causes 
which  might  be  easily  removed,  for  want  of  courage  to  speak  of  them 
to  their  medical  attendant — or  for  want  of  that  tact  on  his  part  which 
would  enable  him  to  elicit  an  account  they  cannot  bring  themselves 
spontaneously  to  give. 

I  beg  leave,  then,  to  impress  it  on  you,  as  a  most  important  lesson, 
never  to  forget  to  maintain  that  deportment  towards  every  individual  of 
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the  other  sex,  which,  being  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  gentlemaoy 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  eminently  of  the  physician — never  to  approach 
any  woman  as  a  patient  and  forget  that  the  relation  you  bear  to  her  is 
one  peculiar  to  our  profession,  and  that  she  may  be  called  upon  to  con- 
fide in  you  as  she  would  in  no  other  human  being.  No  doubt  there 
are  coarse  and  vulgar  women,  both  among  the  high  and  the  low,  wha 
are  not  offended  or  repulsed  by  a  want  of  the  deportment  I  mean,  and 
to  them  coarse  and  vulgar  physicians  are  not  unacceptable.  But  even 
such  are  not  insensible  to  the  influence  of  a  refined  and  delicate  treat- 
ment ;  they  appreciate  instinctively  the  homage  which  is  thus  paid  to 
their  sex  ;  whilst  from  the  truly  modest  and  cultivated  it  wins,  more  per- 
haps than  any  other  quality,  their  confidence  and  regard. 

There  is  unfortunately  something  in  the  first  influences  of  our  train- 
ing which  tends  to  impair  the  delicacy  of  our  minds  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain subjects.  From  being  matters  of  constant  attention  in  our  earlier 
years  they  become  so  famihar,  that  they  cease  to  have  the  same  asso- 
ciations to  us.  as  they  have  to  others.  We  consequently  may  acquire 
habits  of  feeling,  and  often  of  speaking,  in  relation  to  some  topics  held 
in  a  certain  reserve  by  mankind  in  general,  which  habits  are  repulsive 
and  even  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  others.  I  may.  refer,  as  an  example, 
not  merely  to  the  subject  upon  which  I  have  just  spoken,  but  also  to 
that  of  dissections.  Certainly  the  tendency  of  the  habit  of  dissection  is 
to  produce  a  difference  between  us  and  other  men  in  the  feehngs  with 
which  we  regard  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Naturally  we  entertain  a 
sort  of  reverence  for  the  inanimate  body  of  a  fellow  being  ;  a  kind  of 
awe  comes  over  us  in  contemplating  it  ;  we  provide  in  the-  most  re- 
spectful and  affectionate  manner,  and  often  at  great  expense,  for  its 
sepulture  ;  we  accompany  it  with  holy  rites  ;  we  are  shocked  if  even 
the  remains  of  a  stranger,  or  a  criminal,  are  committed  to  the  grave  with- 
out them.  Thus  all  our  associations  are  of  a  tender  and  almost  sacred 
nature.  But  the  habitual  dissection  of  the  dead  body,  necessary  as  it 
is,  surely  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  these  associations  ;  we  may  forget 
that  the  object  before  us  is  anything  but  a  mere  subject  of  our  art  ;  it 
may  become  to  us  no  more  than  the  inorganic  materials  of  the  chemist's 
retort  are  to  him.  Thence  may  arise  an  indifference  and  even  a  levity  of 
speech  and  manner,  which  are  abhorrent  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be.  The  influence  exerted 
is  so  gradual,  the  change  in  our  habits  and  feelings  is  so  insensibly 
brought  about,  that  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  taken  place,  and  are, 
perhaps,  surprised  and  offended  if  it  be  pointed  out  to  us.  But  the 
testimony  of  others  to  its  reality  should  teach  us  carefully  to  look  to  the 
influences  to  which  we  are  exposed,  on  this  and  other  subjects,  in  our 
habitual  pursuits.  It  should  teach  us  to  resist  whatever  may  tend,  in 
any  degree,  to  diminish  the  tenderness,  the  delicacy,  the  purity  of  mind, 
which  are  so  peculiarly  required  in  the  performance  of  our  duties. 

These  considerations  suggest,  and  they  afford  an  occasion  for,  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  position  which  becomes  us  towards  those  of  the  other 
sex  who  are  candidates  for  practice  in  our  profession.    It  is  well  known 
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what  it  is  now  seriously  proposed,  not  only  to  introduce  them  more  fully 
into  that  branch,  which  has  always  remained  more  or  less  in  their  hands, 
but  also  to  prepare  them,  by  a  complete  medical  education,  to  engage 
in  the  general  practice  of  the  art. 

I  trust  we  should  be  among  the  last  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  woman 
into  any  department  of  active  life,  in  which  she  can  secure  to  herself 
a  useful  and  honorable  position,  and  a  full  reward  for  her  talents  and 
services.  None  know  so  well,  as  those  of  our  profession,  how  heavy  a 
share  of  the  burdens,  the  trials,  the  responsibilities  of  life  fall  to  her  lot, 
or  wonder  more  at  that  mysterious  arrangement  by  which  the  author  of 
our  being  has  assigned  so  unequal  a  destiny  to  the  fairest  and  most  ten- 
der of  his  creatures.  But  so  we  know  it  to  be,  and  we  should  be  the 
first  to  promote  her  introduction  to  any  occupation  which  will  afford  her 
a  fair  portion  of  the  pleasures,  duties,  rewards  and  honors  of  society, 
aye,  to  welcome  her  to  our  own,  if  it  can  prove  for  her  advantage  or 
happiness. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  her  adaptation  to  the  one  particular 
department  to  which  I  have  alluded — and  for  this  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  considerations  of  some  weight  may  be  urged — I  cannot  withhold  my 
conviction  that  the  general  practice  of  medicine  would  be  found  unsuit- 
ed  to  her  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  constitution — that  she  could 
not  go  thoroughly  through  with  the  preparation  necesssary  for  it  without 
impairing  many  of  those  higher  characteristics  for  which  we  honor  and 
love  her.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  a  profession  cannot  be  filled 
by  exceptions.  I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  unfavorable  influences  of 
professional  pursuits  on  our  own  minds  ;  such  influences  would  be  doubly 
hurtful  in  their  results  upon  the  mind  of  woman.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  she  should  go  through  all  that  we  have  \o*  encounter  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  study  of  medicine,  without  somewhat  tarnish- 
ing that  delicate  surface  of  the  female  mind,  which  can  hardly  be  imagined 
even  to  reflect  what  is  gross  without  somewhat  of  defilement. 

The  common  Creator  of  man  and  woman,  with  a  view  to  their  rela- 
tive uses  in  the  great  economy  of  human  existence,  has  seen  fit  to  give 
them  constitutions  widely  different.  While  to  man  he  has  given  strength, 
to  woman  he  has  given  beauty  ;  while  man  has  been  endowed  with  a 
capacity  for  the  investigation  of  truth  by  the  laborious  process  of  reason- 
ing, woman  has  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  results,  perhaps  as  little  liable 
to  error,  by  a  mere  act  of  perception  ;  what  he  does  by  labor,  she  does 
by  intuition  ;  he  is  carried  forward  in  the  active  business  of  life  by  a 
courage  and  enterprise  which  lead  him  to  encounter  and  almost  to  court 
dangers  and  obstacles  ;  she,  whilst  she  shrinks  at  perils  and  difficulties 
when  they  are  distant,  meets  them,  when  they  assail  her,  with  a  fortitude 
which  amounts  almost  to  heroism. 

The  office  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  calls  for  those  qualities  which 
are  characteristic  of  man.  It  is  attended  by  many  hardships  of  body 
and  trials  of  mind,  which,  though  not  greater  than  those  which  women 
undergo,  are  yet  different  from  them.  He  must  be  exposed  by  night  and 
by  day,  to  the  wind  and  the  storm,  to  cold  and  to  heat ;  he  needs  bodily 
strength,  endurance,  and  activity.    So,  too,  he  must  be  unmoved  by  suf- 
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ferin^  ;  he  must  be  fimi  amidst  dangers  ;  lie  must  have  presence  of  mind 
in  doubt  and  difficulty  :  he  must  not  shrink  from  inflicting  pain  :  he  must 
forget  that  he  is  doiuir  >o :  he  must  not  be  earned  away  by  his  strong 
sympathies,  he  must  often  act  as  thouiih  he  had  them  not.  Is  the  nature 
of  woman  competent  to  this  ?  Should  we  love  her  as  well  if  it  w  ere  ? 
Would  she  not  be  less  a  woman  ?  We  have  each  our  office  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick — but  it  is  a  different  one.  We  cannot  perform  hers,  and 
she  cannot  perform  our?. 

Bat.  however  strong  our  conviction  may  be.  that  the  burden  which  we 
often  find  it  so  heavy  to  bear — the  responsibilities  w  hich  we  sometimes 
shudder  to  assume — the  toils  which  are  found  to  wear  out  the  frames 
and  shorten  the  lives  of  medical  men — are  unsuited  to  the  more  tender 
constitution  of  the  other  sex.  let  this  conviction  be  never  expressed  but 
in  the  earnest  and  respectful  language  which  becomes  the  subject.  Let  us 
be  sure  that  we  are  governed  by  a  sincere  reirard  for  truth  and  usefulness, 
and  not  by  a  mean  jealousy  of  encroachment  on  a  profitable  field  of  la- 
bor. We  may  be  wrone  in  our  view  s  :  but.  if  right,  the  right  w  ill  be 
best  asserted  by  that  calm  and  unimpassioned  expression  of  it  w  hich  be- 
comes at  once  the  truth  and  our  relation  to  the  other  sex.  Above  all 
things,  let  opposition  never  assume  the  attitude  of  hostility  or  defiance. 
This  is  no  subject  for  ridicule  ;  and  no  nian  of  honor  or  right  feeling  can 
ever  make  the  respectable  female  practitioner  the  object  of  a  heartless 
jest  or  a  cold-blooded  sarcasm. 

I  have  left  myself  barely  time  to  hint  at  one  other  element  of  the  best 
success  in  our  profession — an  element  without  which,  the  others  1  have 
mentioned  are  but  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal — I  mean  a 
high  pei-sonal  character.  To  deserve  and  retain  the  permanent  confi- 
dence of  mankincf.  the  physician  should  be  a  man  of  honor,  of  integrity, 
of  tRith.  Xo  man,"  says  Quinctilian,  can  be  an  orator,  unless  he  be 
a  good  man."'  How  much  more  strikingly  is  this  ma:^im  true  of  the  phy- 
sician :  Upon  whom  are  laid  higher  responsibilities  ?  Upon  whom  is  it 
more  essential  that  mankind  should  be  able  to  lean,  with  that  perfect 
trust  which  can  only  be  founded  upon  moral  qualities  ?  And  is  it  out  of 
place  to  add  here,  that,  as  the  crowning  element  in  the  medical  character, 
there  should  exist  a  firm,  but  unostentatious  faith,  the  only  sure  foundation 
for  all  other  excellence. 

I  cannot  impress  this  sentiment  more  strongly  than  by  using  the  words 
of  a  late  teacher  in  this  school,  eminent  for  his  long  services  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  for  the  many  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  this  institution. 
"  A  mere  moral  sentiment  is  not  a  sufficient  support  to  the  character  of  a 
professor  of  the  healing  art.  He  is  daily  placed  in  situations  and  involv- 
ed in  responsibilities  w  hich  can  be  known  to  no  human  mind  but  his 
own  ;  and  if  he  does  not  feel  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  a  higher  con- 
sciousness than  that  of  his  own  heart,  he  may  stand  on  ground  which 
will  sink  beneath  his  feet.  Religious  opinions  and  religious  feelings  form 
a  highly  important  part  of  the  medical  character.  They  earn,*  us  through 
scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  our  own  con- 
sciousness. They  enable  us  to  eive  support  and  consolation  to  patients 
who  are  suffering  under  mental  as  well  as  bodily  distress ;  and  they  pu- 
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rify  all  our  conduct  by  the  reflection,  that  we  rnust  give  an  account  of 
the  motives  of  our  acts,  as  well  as  of  our  manner  of  performing  them. 
The  loss  of  our  patient's  confidence,  the  jealousies  of  our  professional 
brethren,  the  disappointment  of  our  sanguine  hopes,  are  all  soothed  or 
obliterated  by  higher  feelings.  And,  finally,  the  confidence  of  every 
patient,  whether  religious  or  not,  will  be  greatest  in  a  physician  who  is 
animated  bv  the  noblest  principles  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
entertaining."  * 

And  here  I  might  close,  but  some  may  perhaps  feel  that  it  is  discourag- 
ing to  aim  at  so  high  a  standard,  when  there  are  so  many  examples  of 
great  success  in  those  who  fall  far,  veiy  far  below  it — who  possess,  in- 
deed, few  of  those  qualifications  upon  which  I  have  insisted.  It  is 
mortifvino  to  be  oblitfed  to  admit  that  this  is  too  often  true :  that  men  do 
succeed  who  are  greatly  deficient  in  the  sterling  quahties,  which  should 
alone  give  a  passport  to  the  confidence  of  mankind.  But  I  must  still 
maintain  that  these  are  exceptions,  and  that,  although  in  a  few  cases,  they 
acquire  a  high  reputation  and  maintain  it  to  the  end  of  their  career,  yet 
that  usually  it  is  not  so.  More  frequently  their  success  is  not  pennanent. 
They  pass  very  currently  during  the  early  and  perhaps  the  middle  period 
of  life — but  its  decline  is  attended  by  a  marked  diminution  of  reputation, 
and  their  old  age  is  passed  in  neglect  and  forget  fulness.  Any  one  who 
has  been  conv^ersant  with  the  profession  for  a  w  hole  generation,  must 
have  noted  repeated  instances,  where  men  who  have  had  great  notoriety 
and  extensive  employment  for  a  series  of  years,  have  declined  in  public 
esteem,  and  passed  into  comparative  obscurity,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
those,  whose  characters  have  been  founded  on  the  true  basis,  are  reaping 
their  richest  harvest. 

But  the  success,  even  for  a  time,  of  men  without  attainments  and  with- 
out character,  is  by  no  means  a  slight  e\'il ;  and  it  is  a  greater  evil  to  the 
community  than  to  the  profession.  It  has  been  to  me,  I  confess,  a  con- 
stant subject  of  amazement  to  witness  what  small  pains  so  many  take  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  real  scientific  and  personal  qualifications  of  those 
to  whom  they  entrust  so  important  a  responsibility  as  that  of  their  medi- 
cal attendant.  We  constantly  see  persons  of  education,  refinement  and 
intelligence,  placing  themselves,  their  wives  and  their  children,  in  the 
hands  of  men  not  only  ignorant  of  the  art  they  profess,  but  whose  very 
touch  is  contamination,  and  the  atmosphere  around  them  corrupt.  While 
they  spare  no  pains  and  gmdge  no  expense  to  secure  lawyers,  teachers, 
mechanics,  who  have  had  a  competent  preparation  in  their  respective  de- 
partments, they  trust  men  as  physicians  of  whom  they  know  nothing  but 
their  vain  pretensions,  and  of  whom,  very  hkely,  the  worst  feature  is  not 
their  deficiency  of  medical  education. 

Still,  let  me  not  be  supposed  to  imply  that  this  is  generally  true  of 
mankind.  It  is  true  of  many — and  many  of  whom  we  should  not  ex- 
pect it.  But  there  is  much  in  the  nature  of  disease  and  in  the  effects  it 
produces  on  the  mind,  which  account  for  it.  You  may  be  assured  that 
in  the  long  run,  only  men  possessed  of  some  sterling  qualities  will  secure 
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the  permanent  confidence  of  mankind.  The  examples  to  which  I  have 
alluded  are  prominent ;  they  excite  our  attention — too  often  they  pro- 
voke us  to  anger — but.  after  all.  they  are  exceptions.  The  great  mass  of 
medical  patronage  is  enjoyed  by  those  whose  education  and  characters 
render  them  worthy  of  it.  Look  around  us  in  our  own  community,  and 
upon  whom  does  its  affection  and  confidence  most  securely  re^t  for  a  se- 
ries of  years  ?  Who  among  the  physicians  of  this  place,  within  the  me- 
mory of  the  present  generation,  have  been  most  implicitly  trusted  and 
beloved  ?  They  have  been  men  of  education,  of  talent,  of  honor,  of 
integrity,  of  benevolence.  We  are  apt  to  indulge  at  certain  moments  in 
complaints  of  ingratitude  and  a  want  of  due  appreciation  ;  but  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say.  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  many  years  spent  in 
the  most  laborious  duties  of  the  profession,  in  all  classes,  among  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  the  refined  and  the  vulgar, 
the  good  and  the  bad — that  this  complaint  is  unfounded.  And  let  me  say 
too,  as  a  word  of  encouragement  to^tliose  who  are  now  taking  their  first 
lessons  in  our  art.  that  as  1  believe  no  man  exercises  a  more  honorable 
office  among  his  fellow-beings  than  the  accomplished  and  conscientious 
physician,  so  I  believe  there  is  none  who  reaps  a  richer  reward  in  the 
confidence,  the  affection  and  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  is  called 
upon  to  sei  ve. 


NOTES  FROM  CLINICAL  LECTURES. 

DEUVrRED  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.  BOSTON, 

Bj  Hesry  J.  BiGELow,  M.D., 
Prufesaor  ttf  Surgery  in  the  College,  and  one  of  tkt  Surgeons  to  the  Maisachusetts  General  HospitaL 
[Reponed  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Monday,  Jan.  20,  1851.  Case  I.  Fatty  Tumor  beneath  Fascia. — The 
first  patient  upon  whom  you  saw  an  operation  performed  on  Saturday,  was 
a  bov  wiih  a  large  tumor  extending  round  the  arm  in  the  deltoid  renion. 
It  was  of  seven  years  gradual  growth,  and  had  now  become  bulky  and 
inconvenient.  It  ofiVred  some  quite  uncommon  features.  Large  fatty  tu- 
mors are  common  enough  in  this  region.  I  removed  one  weigiiing  four 
and  three  quarter  pounds  from  the  arm  of  an  old  lady  who  was  soon  quite 
well.  Shoulder-strap  tumors.'^  which  lie  over  the  outer  triangle  of  the 
neck,  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
dress  upon  the  shoulder,  and  are  of  this  nature.  The  back  is  a  com- 
mon place  for  them  ;  and  the  female  breast  also.  In  short,  they  grow 
almost  everywhere,  and  directly  under  the  skin.  I  had  one  patient  in  whom 
the  existence  of  six  or  eight  in  various  places,  showed  the  disease  to  be 
constitutional.  From  all  these  places  tlie  removal  of  the  fatty  tumor  is 
usually  a  small  matter;  excepting,  perhaps,  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
mass  lies  in  the  cellular  tissue  ;  and  where  this  is  lax,  by  distending  it,  it 
grows  with  few  lobes  ;  but  w  here  the  surrounding  fibres  are  dense,  they  cut 
it  up  into  numerous  lobes.  Now  the  fatty  tumor  has  a  habit  of, getting 
through  an  aperture  in  the  cellular  tissue  or  anything  else,  and  of  growing 
upon  the  other  side  into  a  lobe  too  large  to  be  drawn  back  through  tlip 
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same  hole ;  so  that  you  must  cut  or  tear  the  band  of  fibres  at  the  neck 
of  each  lobe,  and  then  the  whole  mass  very  readily  and  neatly  turns  itself 
out  of  its  bed.  But  suppose  the  cellular  tissue  to  be  so  dense  and  close, 
as  about  the  ligamentwn  nuchcs,  that  you  cannot  tear  it ;  while  for  the 
same  reason  the  tumor  has  been  cut  up  into  a  great  number  of  little 
lobes,  each  tied  by  its  neck  into  a  little  cavity  :  to  dis.^ect  all  these  w  ould 
be  endless  ;  and  you  are  obliged,  as  has  twice  occurred  to  me,  to  take 
out  from  the  back  of  the  neck  the  whole  mass,  wrapped  up  in  the  cellular 
tissue.  It  is  quite  like  removing  a  breast,  but  less  easy  because  there  is 
more  resistance  ;  and  this  even  where  the  tumor  has  previously  seemed 
to  be  very  loose  and  moveable.  Elsewhere,  cut  well  down  upon  the 
tumor ;  keep  it  dissected  clean  ;  cut  on  ihe  tumor  and  not  into  its 
neighborhood,  and  youwill  have  no  difficulty.  In  the  present  case 
you  saw  six  inches  of  the  brachial  artery  and  vein  dissected  quite  clean 
and  exposed.  You  often  hear  of  large  vessels  being  exposed  in  the 
removal  of  a  tumor.  Do  not  get  the  idea  that  they  are  purposely  de- 
nuded, or  that  such  a  dissection  is  made  with  the  intention  of  enucleat- 
ing them.  It  is  not  so,  and  you  will  readily  see  how  it  happens.  A 
tumor  grows  beneath  the  fascia,  and  presses  upon  the  neighboring  cellu- 
lar tissue,  which  is  absorbed  before  it  until  in  fact  it  lies  directly  against 
a  large  artery  and  vein.  Now  you  will  find  that  in  dissecting,  you  can 
often  draw  the  tumor  away  from  these  vessels,  so  that  keeping  the  edge 
of  your  knife  always  against  the  tumor,  it  inay,  perhaps,  never  be  nearer 
than  an  inch,  to  the  vessels  ;  and  yet  when  the  mass  is  out,  and  you 
examine  the  bed  in  which  it  laid,  you  will  find  the  large  artery  and  vein 
just  as  near  to  the  surface  as  they  were  to  the  tumor  ;  perhaps,  as  in 
this  case,  bare,  and  directly  upon  the  surface. 

The  present  tumor  extended  quite  round  the  arm,  beneath  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps,  and  on  the  inside  had  pushed  under  the  brachial  artery  and 
vein.  It  was  also  traversed  by  an  artery  as  large  as  the  facial,  and  in- 
dented by  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  It  began,  small,  near  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid.  I  stated  to  you  that  it  had  all  the  feel  of  a  fatty 
tumor ;  lobulated  outside  ;  less  so,  but  large  and  fluctuating,  on  the  inner 
aspect.  The  only  doubt  was  in  the  fact  that  fatty  tumors  do  not  belong 
beneath  the  deep  fascia,  where  this  evidently  was.  They  almost  always 
grow  directly  under  the  skin.  I  never  saw  one  thus  deep,  before. 
Yet  such  are  recorded,  one  beneath  the  trapezius  and  one  beneath  the 
mamma.  So  that  in  making  the  diagnosis,  I  mentioned  fatty  tissue 
as  the  probable  material,  apart  from  its  anomalous  position  which  made 
it  a  little  doubtful.  I  made  a  long  incision  inside  the  biceps,  and  sepa- 
rated the  tumor  from  the  artery,  vein  and  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 
A  parallel  incision  six  inches  long  was  then  made  outside  the  arm  near 
the  triceps,  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  removal  of  the  tumor  was 
found  to  be  its  close  attachment  here  by  its  membranous  septa  to  the 
periosteum  itself.  These  divided,  the  aperture  beneath  the  triceps  was 
dilated  up  and  down,  and  the  tumor  was  then  drawn  out  through  this 
opening  under  the  muscle  and  the  external  incision.  It  weighed  one 
pound  and  four  ounces. 

[The  remainder  of  this  lecture  w^ill  be  given  next  week. — Ed.] 
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American  Physicia?is  Abroad. — Quite  a  number  of  American  physi- 
cians are  now  travelling-  in  Europe,  and  other  foreign  countries,  or  are  on  the 
point  of  departure  for  that  purpose.  The  wonderful  facilities  which  are 
afforded  for  travelling  abroad,  together  with  the  great  attraction  of  the 
world's  fair,  soon  to  be  held  in  London,  no  doubt  induce  many  to  go  that 
would  otherwise  remain  at  home.  It  is  our  own  intention,  if  life  is  spared, 
one  of  these  days  to  visit  places  the  other  side  of  the  big  water,  that  we  have 
so  often  read  of.  But  previous  to  this,  we  should  wish  to  make  a  thorough 
tour  of  our  own  dear  country.  It  would  appear  very  awkward,  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  be  asked  about  celebrated  places  in  our  own,  and  be  obliged  to 
say  that  we  never  saw  them.  There  are  no  doubt  many  of  us  who  have 
never  yet  visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara  or  the  Mammoth  Cave.  We  have 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  as  much  that  is  naturally  beautiful  and 
attractive  as  can  be  found  any  where  else,  and  which  merits  a  pilgrimage 
to  it  before  other  continents  are  explored.  To  visit  other  countries  for 
medical  improvement  alone,  to  learn  of  great  masters  of  our  art  what  is 
supposed  could  not  be  learned  at  home,  originates  in  a  mistaken  idea,  and 
may  be  considered  time  misspent.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  on  this  point 
with  Prof.  Ware,  whose  rem.arks  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  another 
part  of  to-day's  Journal.  In  no  country  on  the  globe  arc  there  better  op- 
portunities for  the  prosecution  of  medical  investigations,  than  in  ours.  Ma- 
terial for  the  pursuit  of  practical  anatomy  is  as  abundant  as  is  necessary  for 
good  dissectio7is,  and  we  have  other  means  of  illustrating  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  our  climate,  which  could  not  possibly  be  exceeded  abroad.  We 
have  been  prompted  in  malcing  the  above  remarks,  by  often  hearing  young 
graduates  in  medicine  talk  about  going  to  Europe  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation, as  though  it  was  a  necessary  requirement,  and  their  education  could 
not  possibly  be  completed  at  home. 


Dr.  T.  H.  Yeoman  on  Consumption. — This  is  the  title  of  a  little  Eng- 
lish book  which  has  been  "revised  by  a  Boston  physician,"  and  published 
by  Munroe  and  Co.,  of  this  city.  It  appears,  from  the  author's  preface, 
that  the  "  nucleus  "  of  it  was  a  series  of  papers  published  in  a  London 
periodical  in  1847.  In  the  preface  by  the  American  Editor,  he  says  : 
"  By  leading  the  public  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  disease,  they  will 
be  made  to  comprehend  the  difficulties  with  which  the  medical  man  has  to 
contend,  to  know  how  much  and  what  kind  of  aid  they  are  to  expect,  and 
to  see  that  if  they  do  not  get  the  benefit  which  they  hoped  for  from  intel- 
ligent and  educated  men  of  the  profession,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  spe- 
cious pretensions  of  charlatanism."  The  author  faithfully  and  vividly 
portrays  this  insidious  disease,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination. 
It  being  published  more  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader  than  for  medical 
men,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  in  better  keeping  not  to  have  treated  of 
remedies  at  all.  In  speaking  of  the  curability  of  consumption,  the  author 
truly  remarks:  "  It  may  be  considered  an  opprobrium  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession; but,  nevertheless,  every  honest  physician  must  admit,  that  all  at' 
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tempts  to  cure  tuberculous  consumption  have  hitherto  failed.  To  reply  to 
the  anxious  inquiry  of  a  father,  or  a  husband,  that  consumption  is  curable, 
would  be  a  '  delusion,  a  mockery  and  a  snare ;  '  and  the  man  who  would 
presume  to  say  this,  can  only  be  considered  a  '  boasting  charlatan.'  The 
quotations  are  the  words  of  Sir  James  Clark,  which  Dr.  Yeoman  adopts 
as  his  own.  Although  the  author  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  disease  is 
seldom  if  ever  curable,  yet  he,  with  others,  acknowledges  that  it  m.ay  be 
palliated,  its  progress  retarded,  and  in  some  instances  long  life,  with  com- 
parative health,  secured  to  those  who  use  the  means  which  art  is  able  to 
suggest.    "  We  may  shelter  the  vessel,  but  we  cannot  restore  the  wreck." 


Billings^s  Principles  of  Medicine. — This  work,  by  Dr.  Billings,  deserves 
to  be  carefull}^  read,  and  even  studied,  by  the  profession.  In  it  will  be 
found  much  that  is  really  neio,  instructive  and  valuable.  We  know  of  no 
work  on  the  principles  of  medicine  that  we  have  read  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion and  profit.  Dr.  Billings  has  certainly  accounted  for  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease  on  new  principles,  which  at  least  appear  tenable.  It 
is  published  by  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  from  the  fifth  London 
edition.    Ticknor  &  Co.  are  the  Boston  publishers. 


Cod- Liver  Oil. — There  seems  to  be  quite  as  much  demand  for  cod-liver 
oil  as  ever.  We  have  lately  been  informed  by  one  of  our  apothecaries, 
who  deals  pretty  extensively  in  the  article,  that  his  average  sales  amount 
to  about  tivo  barrels  per  mouthy  and  it  is  with  much  difficulty  that  he  can 
procure  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  customers.  We  should  judge, 
therefore,  that  the  profession  are  giving  it  a  very  thorough  trial,  and  ic  is 
hoped  may  be  able,  in  due  time,  to  give  us  good  accounts  of  its  salutary 
effects. 


Novel  Treatment  of  Sciatica, — "  A  very  curious  medical  discovery  has 
lately  been  made  in  Paris — it  is  the  method  of  curing  instantaneously,  sci- 
atica, by  applying  a  small  jet  of  fire  upon  the  ear  of  the  side  affected. 
This  treatment,  known  and  employed  for  ages  among  the  Scythians,  in 
Persia  and  in  Portugal,  is  now  only  in  actual  use  in  some  parts  of  Corsica. 
Several  experiments  have  lately  been  made  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  Paris,  and  with  astonishing  success.  Persons  who  have  been 
for  months  affected  with  sciatica,  have  been  instantly  cured  by  this  light 
and  innocent  burning." 

The  above  information  respecting  a  reputed  new  discovery  for  the  treat- 
ment of  that  tormenting  affection,  sciatica,  is  from  no  reliable  source,  and 
therefore  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  it.  There  would  hardly  seem  to 
be  the  least  shadow  of  truth  connected  with  it,  but  as  it  is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  newspapers,  and  perhaps  many  might  give  credence  to  it,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject.  If  such  a  pro- 
cedure, as  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  a  part  remote  from  the 
seat  of  difficulty,  can  be  in  the  least  serviceable,  it  is  hardly  explicable 
on  physiological  principles.  Strange  results  will  sometimes  happen  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  from  the  most  incongruous  management,  and  it  is 
known  that  some  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  were  the  result  of  acci- 
dent. Now  in  the  case  of  burning  the  ear  for  sciatica,  it  may  possibh^  in 
some  instance,  have  been  attended  with  immediate  and  permanent  relief 
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to  the  suffering  patient,  on  the  principle  of  fear — the  nervous  system  re- 
ceiving a  shock  that  would  dispel  any  fugitive  pain  in  the  tissue  invaded. 
Numerous  instances  are  recorded  wherein  similar  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. An  intractable  gleet  has  been  checked  by  the  dread  of  an  applica- 
tion of  the  raoxa  to  the  scrotum.  An  issue  in  the  extremities  has  relieved 
patients  of  difficulties  in  parts  remote  from  them.  Odontalgia  is  often 
cured  by  blistering  the  face.  The  establishment  of  irritation  on  any  part 
of  the  body  may  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  pain,  ivkile  it  predominates  ; 
but  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  relief,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  it.  We 
may  possibly  hear  something  further  on  this  subject,  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment,  the  number  of  the  successful  cases,  &c. ;  until  then,  we 
shall  deem  the  announcement  of  a  new  discovery  as  premature. 


Experiment  in  Medical  Journalism. — The  following  valedictory  ap- 
pears in  the  December  number  of  the  St.  Louis  Probe,  a  monthly  medical 
journal  which  has  been  ably  conducted  during  the  last  year.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  those  who  are  a^hirst  for  an  editorship,  and  who 
suppose  that  pecuniary  profit  as  well  as  fame  awaits  those  who  are  engaged 
in  that  vocation. 

•'The  present  numiber  closes  the  first  volume,  and  ends  the  publication, 
of  the  Probe.  During  a  year's  experience  in  Journalism,  we  have  been 
convinced  that  neither  fame  nor  funds  can  be  acquired  by  conducting  a 
medical  monthly,  and  that  many  members  of  the  medical  profession  are 
miserably  poor  in  pocket,  and  more  are  deficient  in  moral  principle,  how- 
ever v/ell  they  may  be  imbued  with  the  principles  of  their  profession.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  large  number,  who  have  received  our  Journal 
without  paying  for  it,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  scorbutus, 
with  some  success;  for  we  must  say  they  have  treated  us  most  scurvily, 
and  not  a  few  have  shown  a  thorough  acquaintance — not  with  abstract  prin- 
ciples— but  with  the  principles  of  abstraction,  which  would  entitle  them  to 
the  consideration  of  the  judiciary.  For  the  kind  favors  and  warm  sup- 
port we  have  received,  however,  from  the  better  portion  of  our  brethren, 
we  return  our  hearty  thanks,  and  thus  take  leave  of  them.  Our  hearts 
are  so  very  full,  and  our  pockets  so  very  empty,  that  we  are  unable  to  say 
more." 


Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College.  — The  Annual  Examination  of 
Candidates  in  this  Institution  was  held  on  Wednesday,  January  15th,  1S50. 
Present,  on  the  part  of  the  Connecticut  ^Medical  Society,  George  Sumner, 
M.D.  of  Hartford,  President;  Alvan  Talcott,  M.D.  of  Guilford;  Orson 
Wood,  M.D.  of  Somers;  Pliney  A.  Jewett,  M.D.  of  New  Haven,  and 
Benjamin  Welch,  M.D.  of  Salisbury:  and  on  the  part  of  Yale  College, 
Professors  Silliman,  Ives,  Knight,  Beers,  Hooker,  and  Bronson.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  v/as  conferred  by  President  Woolsey,  on. 
eleven  candidates,  including  two  previously  examined,  viz  : — Warren 
Parker  Beach,  Meriden,  on  "Pneumonia";  George  Benedict,  B.  A.  Dan- 
bury,  on  "Pneumonia";  Orlando  Brown,  Groton,  on  "Scrofula";  David 
Silliman  Burr,  Danbury,  "  on  Pleurisy  " ;  Samuel  Catlin,  Litchfield,  on 
"  Inflammation  ";  Henry  Eddy,  M.  A.  Guilford,  on  "  Emetics;  "  Francis 
Coles  Greene,  New  Haven,  on  "Apoplexy";  Jonathan  Jones  Howard, 
Richmond,  Ky.  on  "Ophthalmia";  Robert  Hubbard,  Middletown,  on 
"  Bright's  disease";  Matthew  Turner  Newton,  Colchester,  on  "Uterine 
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Hemorrhage";  William  Soiile,  Chaplin,  on  "  Hvsteria."  The  Annual 
Address  to  the  Candidates  vvas  ^riven  by  Richard  Warner.  iM.D.  of^Iiddle- 
town,  late  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  Alvan  Talcott,  M.D.  of  Gnilford, 
and  Benjamin  Welch,  M.D.  of  Salisburv,  Nvere  appcunted  to  c^ivp  the 
Annual  Address  to  the  Candidates  in  1S52  and  lSo3.  Orson  Wood,  M.D. 
of  Somers,  was  appointed  to  report  the  proceedinjis  of  the  Board  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society. 


Trainhig  of  Idiots. — The  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  which  is  now  in  ses- 
sion at  Providence,  has  n:ranted  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  29th  inst.  (to-day),  for  the  purpose  of  hearing-  addresses 
from  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  proprietor  of  the  school  for  imbeciles  and  idiots  at 
Barre,  and  from  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Richards,  Principal  of  the  Massarhvisetts 
Experimental  School  for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiots,  at  South  Boston, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  education  of  imbeciles  and  idiots. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Dr.  E.  R.  Chapin  has  been  elected  Resident  Phy- 
sician of  San  Francisco. — Smallpox  is  quite  prevalent  in  Vermont.  A 
physician  writes  that  the  people  are  flocking  to  be  vaccinated  in  great  num- 
bers,— There  are  116  students  attending  the  medical  lectures  in  Harvard 
University. — Dr.  T.  H.  Smith,  an  irregular  practitioner  of  this  city,  has 
been  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  crime  of  manslaughter,  in  caus- 
ing the  death  of  several  persons  by  the  injudicious  use  of  powerful  medi- 
cines. He  has  been  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  S2500  for  his  appearance 
at  court. — We  are  glad  to  notice  that  at  least  one  regular  physician  (Dr. 
Franklin  Tulhill,  of  Southold,  L.  I.),  is  placed  on  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly. — The 
Physicians  of  St.  Louis,  during  the  session  of  the  Slate  Medical  Association, 
(the  5th  November,  ISoO),  gave  a  handsome  entertainment  to  the  members 
of  the  profession  in  attendance  on  said  Association.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  medical  gentlemen  sat  down  to  the  supper,  besides  invited  guests. — 
The  number  of  patients  at  the  Boston  Lunatic  Asylum  the  last  year,  is 
reported  at  276.  Thirty-seven  have  been  discharged  cured,  and  25  have 
died. — Professor  Simpson  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  for  the  ensuing  year. — Dr.  Begbie  has  been  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Suh  Koi  K  District  Mkoic*!.  SociKTY.—An  adjourned  staled  meeting  of  this  Society  will 
be  held  at  iheir  rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  this  aflernooa,  at  3.^  o'clock.  A  punctual  attendance  is 
requeslcil,  as  business  of  much  importance  is  to  comebefcre  the  meeting. 


To  Cork KSPONDf  NTS. — In  addition  to  papers  already  ackno\vlcdge<l,  there  have  l>een  re- 
ceived—Dr.  Jewett's  Case  of  Emphysema,  Dr.  Mansfield's  remarks  on  Lambert's  Fhvsiolcgy, 
and  Dr.  Cross's  report  of  ca-^es.  The  excellent  adilress  (if  Dr.  Ware  has  crowded  out"  sonie  of 
these  papers  this  wtn^k  ;  but  its  length,  wi-  are  certain,  will  be  objected  to  bv  no  one  who  reads  it. 
Nothing-  has  been  received  from  the  at^sent  eilitor  since  the  letter  last  publislied.  Despatches  from 
him,  it  is  presumed,  are  on  board  the  Atlantic  steamer,  now  a  fortnight  beycuil  her  time. 


Deaths  in  Boston — for  the  week  ending  Saturday  noon,  Jnn  25th,  G9.— 31ales, ?5— f»  n>a  e^,  34^ 
Apople.xy,  1— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — iliseaseof  the  brain,  1— con^Tstion  of  the  brain,  1 — 
consumption,  10 — convulsions,  3— croup,  2— dvsenterv,  3 — dropsv,  '2— i^n^psv  of  the  brain,  2— 
drowned,  1— erysipelas,  1— typhus  fever,  3— typhoid  fever,  2 -scarlet  fever,  1— lun^  t'ever,  6— 
rheumatic  fever,  1— hooping  cough.  I— disease  of  the  hip,  1— iutaniile,  4 — inflammati(U)  of  the 
lungs,  5— marasmus,  3 — measles,  5 — old  age,  2— puerperal,  I— rheumatism  of  the  heait,  1— -snuill- 
pox,  2 — spinal  disease,  1 — teething,  1 — womis,  1. 

Under  6  years,  33-— between  5  a^id  20  years.  ()— between  20  and  10  vears,  13— between  AO  and 
60  years,  10— over  60  years,  7.    Americans,  27  j  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners,  42. 
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Dr.  Carpenter's  Prize  Essay. — The  Massachusetts  TeWperance  Society 
have  republished  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter's  Prize  Essay  on  the  Use  and 
Abase  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Heakh  and  Disease.  Mention  was  made 
of  the  work  in  our  Journal  some  time  since,  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
Philadelphia  edition,  from  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  ecery  one  will  assent  to  all  the  opinions  advanced  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  in  his  essay,  nor  is  it  certain  that  they  are  entirely  correct ;  never- 
theless, they  are  entitled  to  our  confidence  and  consideration,  and  the 
work  should  be  carefully  read.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  doing  much  good.  Many  will  be  convinced  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  liquors,  when  habitually  made  use  of  as  a  beverage,  and  in  con- 
sequence abstain  from  them.  Such  individuals  are  far  more  willing  to 
give  heed  to  the  warnings  of  the  physician,  than  to  those  of  the  divine  or 
moralist.    Crosby  &  Nichols.  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 


Inhalers,  for  the  Topical  Treatment  of  the  Air-passages. — An  opportu- 
nity has  lately  been  afforded  us,  of  seeing  an  inhaler,  invented  by  Dr.  W. 
M.  Cornell,  for  the  especial  medication  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  It  is  niade 
of  glass,  and  being  uncomplicated,  can  be  used  without  difficulty  by  the 
patient,  which  must  be  quite  a  desideratum.  To  those  who  think  favora- 
bly of  this  mode  of  treating  the  diseases  of  the  air-tubes,  we  can  recom- 
mend this  inhaler. 


A  Chinese  Execution. — A  Mr.  Lynton  has  lately  made  a  communication 
to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  descriptive  of  a  mode  of  punishment, 
peculiar  to  the  criminal  code  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  A  Chinese  mer- 
chant named  Hiam-ly,  accused  and  convicted  of  having  killed  his  wife, 
was  sentenced  to  die  by  the  total  deprivation  of  sleep.  The  execution 
took  place  at  Amoy,  in  the  month  of  June  last.  The  condemned  was  placed 
in  prison  under  the  surveillance  of  three  guardians,  who  relieved  each 
other  every  alternate  hour,  and  who  prevented  him  from  taking  any  sleep, 
night  or  day.  He  lived  thus  for  nineteen  days,  without  having  slept  for  a 
single  minute.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  day,  his  sufferings 
were  so  cruel  that  he  begged,  as  a  great  favor,  that  they  would  kill  him  by 
stranijulaiion. 


Chloroform,  an  Antiseptic  and  Sulstitute  for  Quinine. — Statements 
have  been  recently  laid  before  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  that  chlo- 
roform has  been  found  to  be  an  antiseptic  of  great  virtue,  preventing  ani- 
mal decomposition  after  death,  or  promptly  checking  it  if  already  com- 
menced. Besides  this  use  of  chlorolorm.  Prof.  Delioux,  of  Rochefort,  has 
recommended  it  as  a  substitute  for  quinine.  He  has  treated  various 
cases  of  periodic  fevers  with  this  remedy,  with  regular  success.  He  ad- 
ministers it  in  doses  from  9  to  30  grains,  accordmg  to  the  severity  of  symp- 
toms, mixed  with  syrup  and  water. 


Tea  in  the  United  States. — Dr.  Junius  Smith,  who  is  paying  great  at- 
tention to  the  culture  of  tea  in  South  Carolina,  says  that  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer is  far  more  to  be  feared  for  the  tea-plant  than  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
requires  more  watchful  care.  He  adds  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant  should  be  vastly  extended  in  New  England, 
while  comparatively  it  stands  still  at  the  South. 


